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VI  PREFACE. 


obligations  to  him  in  the  composition  of  this 
volume,  in  which  I  have  adopted  many  of  his 
ideas,  and  occasionally  adapted  some  even  of  his 
language.  I  must  make  a  similar  acknowledgment, 
though  to  a  less  extent,  in  regard  to  the  Etudes  sur 
PHistoire  Romaine  of  Prosper  Merim^e.  The  latter 
half  of  the  volume  is  in  a  great  measure  abridged 
from  my  own  former  work. 

Lawfard^  March  8. 1853. 


CHRONOLOGICAL   TABLE. 


A.U.  621,    B.C.  133. 

Ommdt :  F.  Mucms  Scgevola.  • 

L.  Calpnniiiis  Fiso  FnigL 
Nnmantia  taken  hj  Sdpio  iEmiliaaiifl.    Tribnnate  of  Tiberiiu  Gracchus. 
Enactment  of  hia  Agrarian  laws,  and  death. 

A.U.  6S2.    &C.  133. 

QmtuU :  P.  FofpHios  lenaa. 

F.  BupUina. 
£nd  of  a  Servile  war  in  Siciijr.    Triumph  of  Scipio. 

4.U.  623.    B.C.131. 

OhmiU  :  F.  lidniiiB  Crasrai. 
L.  Yalerina  Flaccua. 

Cauon :  Q.  Cscilins  Metelhis  Macedonicua 
Q.  Fompdns  Bnfok 

A.U.  624.    ac  130. 

CtmmtU :  C.  Clandins  Fnlcher  Lentulna. 
M.  FerpenuL,       ^ 

A.  n.  625.    B.  c.  129. 

GmtuU :  C.  Sempronios  Taditanua. 
M.  AqnUlinf 

]>eath.  of  Sciiuo  TRmilianiia. 

A.  u.  626.    B.  c.  128. 
Gmndt :  A.  OctaWns. 

T  Annins  Laaou  lioiiia. 
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VUl  CHRONOLOGICAL    TABLE. 

A.  U.  627.    B.  C.  127. 

Consuls :  L.  Cassias  Longinns. 
L.  Comelins  Cinna. 

▲.  n.  628.    B.  c.  126. 
Consuls :  M.  JEmilius  Lepidiu. 
L.  Aurelins  Orestes. 

Caius  Gracchus  qusestor  in  Sardinia. 

▲.  u.  629.    B.  c.  125. 

Consuls :  M.  Flautins  Hypsseus. 

M.  Fnlvius  FLaccns. 

Rogation  of  Uie  consul  Fulvius  for  giving  the  Roman  civitas  to  the  Italian 
fdlies. 

A.  u.  630.    B.  c.  124. 
Consuls :  C.  Cassius  Longinua. 
C.  Sextius  CalTinus. 
Return  of  C.  GracchuB  from  Sardinia. 

A.  u.  631.    B.  c.  123. 
Consuls :  Q,  Ceecilias  Metellus,  afterwards  Balearicus. 

T.  Quinctius  Flamininus. 
Tribunate  of  C.  Gracchus.    Colonj  planted  at  Carthage.    Renewal  of  the 
Agrarian  law  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  and  other  popular  enactments. 

JL  n.  632.    B.  c.  122. 
Consuls :  A.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 
C.  Fannies  Strabo. 

Second  tribunate  of  C.  Gracchus. 

▲.  u.  633.    B.  c.  121. 
Consuls :  L.  Opimius. 

Q.  Fabius  Mazimus,  afterwards  Allobrogicns. 

Death  of  C.  Gracchus. 

A.n.  634.    B.C.  120. 
Consuls :  P.  Manilius.  * 

C.  Papirius  Carbo. 

Censors:  L.  Calpumius  Piso Frugl 

Q.  CflBcilius  Metellus  Balearicus. 
Opimius  defended  by  Papirius  Carbo. 

A.  u.  635.    B.C.  119. 

Consuls :  L.  Cfficilius  Metellus,  afterwards  Dalmaticus. 

L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
C.  ^inrius  tribune  of  the  plebs. 


CHRONOLOGICAL   TABLE.  ix 

A.U.  636.    B.C.  118. 
Conatda :  M.  Pordiu  Cato. 
Q.  MarcinsBex. 
CdoDj  of  Narbo  Hartiiu  founded.    Death  of*Micip6a,  king  of  Nmnidia. 

A.n.  637.    B.C117. 

Cmnds :  L  CflBcilhis  Metellas  Diadematos. 

Q.  Macios  ScsTola. 
Adherbal  restored  to  his  throne  bj  the  Bomans. 

A.  u.  638.    B.  c  116. 
QmnJs:  C.  Licinhis  Geta. 

Q.  Fabius  Mazimns  Ebnmns. 
Birdi  of  1£  Terentiiia  Yarro,  the  philooopher  and  antiquarian 

JLU.  639.    B.all5. 
CoMsub :  M.  JEmSiuB  Scanma. 

M.  CsBcilina  Metellai. 
Cauon :  L.  Csdlhis  Metellas  Dalmaticuia. 

C.  Domitins  Ahenobarbns'. 

A.  V,  640.    B.  a  114^ 

OmsuU :  H.  Acilins  Balbas.' 
C.  Pordiis  Cato. 

Biith  of  Q.  Hortensins,  the  orator. 

A.  u.  64L    B.  a  113. 

CmnU :  C.  CsDcilins  Metellus  Caprarins. 
On.  Fapirins  Carba 

Beginning  of  the  war  with  the  Cimbri  and  Teatones.    Defeat  of  the  consul 
Papirins  Carbo. 

A.  u.  642.    B.  c.  112. 

Qmsida :  M.  Li-vins  Dmsus. 

L.  Calpomins  Piso  Caesoninus. 

Adherbal  captured  and  pat  to  death  by  Jugurtha. 

JL  u.  643.    B.  c.  111. 

CoMuit :  P.  Cornelias  Scipio  Nasica. 
Lu  Calpomins  Bestia. 

Beginning  of  the  Jugorthine  war.    Jngortha  is  smnmoned  to  Borne  under 
safeguard. 
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X  CHROKOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

A.U.  644.    B.C.  110. 

Consuls :  M.  Minucius  RafiiB. 

Sp.  Postumms  Albinna. 
Bogation  of  the  tribune  Mamilins  for   the   paniahment  of  Jngurtha's 
accomplices  at  Borne. 

▲.  u.  645.    B.  0. 109. 

Consuls :  Q^  GflecilioB  Mctellus,  afterward  Nomidicns. 

M.  Jonius  Silaims. 
Censors :  M.  .Emilias  Scaums,  who  constmcted  the  ^Tnilian  way  and  the 
Mulrian  (^milian)  bridge. 
M.  Livius  Dnuus. 
A.  Fostomios  defeated  by  Jugortha.    The  consul  Metellns  undertakes  the 
conduct  of  the  war.    C.  Marius  serves  under  him.    The  consul  Silanns 
defeated  hj  the  Cimbri. 

A.  n.  646.     B.  0. 108. 

Consuls :  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba ;  L.  Hortensius. 

M.  Aurelius  Scanms,  snfiect. 
Censors :  Q.  Fabius  Max.  Allobrogicus. 

C.  Licinius  Geta. 
Metellus,  proconsul  in  Numidia. 

A.n.647.    B.0. 107. 

Consuls :  L.  Cassius  Longinus. 
C.  Marius. 

Metellns  recalled  from  the  command  against  Jugurtha.  Marius  succeeds 
him.  Metellns  triumphs,  and  receiTes  the  cognomen  Numidicus.  The 
consul  Cassius  defeated  and  slain  bj  the  Cimbri.  L.  Cornelius  Sulla, 
qusBstor  in  the  army  of  Marius. 

▲.  u.  648.    B.  c.  106. 
Consuls :  C.  Atilius  Serranua. 
Q.  Senriliufl  Ciepio. 
End  of  the  Jurgurthine  war.    Jugurtha,  delivered  up  to  Sulla  by  Bocchus, 
king  of  Mauretania,  perishes  in  prison  at  Borne.    Birth  of  Cn.  Fompeius, 
afterwards  Magnus,  in  September.     Biith  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  the 
great  orator,  in  January. 

▲.  XT.  649.     B.  C.  105. 
Consuls :  F.  Bntilius  Bufns. 

Cn.  Mallius  >Iaximus. 
Fh>gre8S  of  the  Cimbri  in  GauL     M.  Aurelius  Scaurus  (consul,  646) 
defeated  and  slain.      The  consul  C  Mallius,  and  Q.  Servilius  Csepio, 
proconsul,  routed,  with  the  loss  of  80,000  men. 


CHBONOLOOICAL   TABLE.  XI 

JL  u.  650.    B.  C.  104. 
Qmntb:  C.  Murins  11. 

C.  Ilavius  Fimbria. 

IMnrnph  of  Marios  over  Jfignrtha,  and  preparations  for  war  against  the 
C^mbii. 

A.  u.  651.    B.  c.  103. 
CauMh:  C.  Manns  IH 

L.  Anrelins  Orestes^ 

Ksrins  oontinnes  his  preparations  against  the  Cimbri. 

A.U.  652.    B.C.  108. 
QmgMh:  C.  Marins  lY. 

(^  Latatins  Catidna. 

Cauan :  Q.  Csdlius  Metellns  Nmnidicus. 
C.  Csedlins  MeteUos  Caprarins. 

Kaiins  overthrows  the  Tentones  at  Aqns  Sextiia  Outbreak  of  the  second 
Serrile  war  in  Sidly. 

A.  V.  65a.    B.  a  101. 
Qmttils :  C.  Marins  Y. 
M.  Aqnillins. 

Defeat  of  the  Cimbri  in  the  Campus  Bandins  near  YercdlsB,  Jnly  the  30th. 
Triumph  of  Marins  and  Catnlns.  Distnrbances  in  the  city  at  the  suit  of 
L.  Appoleins  Satominns  for  the  tribonate. 

A.  n.  654.    B.  a  100.  ■ 
Cbntdf :  C.  Marins  YI. 

L.  Yalerins  flaccns. 

THinmate  of  Satominns,  and  farther  distnrbances.  MeteUos  Numidicns 
driven  into  banishment  Sedition  of  Satominns :  his  captore  and  death. 
Bizth  of  C.  JnHns  Cosar  on  the  12th  of  Joiy. 

A.  u.  655.    B.  0.  99. 
QmMU :  M.  Antonins. 

A.  Fostomins  Albinns. 

End  of  the  Servile  war  in  Sicily.    MeteQns  recalled  from  banishment 

A.  u.  656.    B.  a  98. 

Qmsuls :  Q.  Cflecilios  MeteUos  Nepos. 

T.  Didins. 
War  against  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain.    Sertorios  serves  as  a  miUtary  tribune. 

A.  u.  657.    B.  c.  97. 

QmtuU :  Cn.  CoraeUns  Lentolos. 
P.  Lidnius  Crassos. 
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Xll  CHRONOLOGICAL   TABLE. 

Censors :  L.  Valerius  ilacciu. 
M.  AntoniuB. 

A.  u.  658.    B.  c.  96. 
Consuls :  On.  Domitius  Ahenobarbos. 
C.  Casshis  Longinus, 

PtolemflBus,  king  of  CTrene,  bequeaths  his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  people. 

A.  u.  659.    B.  c.  95, 
Consuls :  L.  Licinius  Crassus. 
Q.  Mncius  ScieYola. 

Birth  of  the  poet  T.  LucretiuB  Carns. 

JL  n.  660.    B.  a  94. 
Consuls :  C.  CflBlins  Caldua. 

L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

A.n.  661.    B.a9S. 

Consuls :  C.  Valerius  Flaccus. 
M.  Heremiius. 

A.  n.  662.    a  0.92. 
Consuls :  C.  Claudius  Fulcher. 
M.  Perpema. 

Censors:  On.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 
L.  Licinius  Crassus. 

Sulla  in  Asia. 

A.I7.  66S.    B.C9L 

Consuls :  L.  Marcius  Fhilippus. 
Sex.  Julius  CiBsar. 

Tribunate  of  M.  Livius  Drusus.    Disturbances  in  Rome,  and  outbreak  of 
the  Social  or  Marsic  war. 

A.  n.  664.    B.  c  90, 
Consuls :  L.  Julius  Ciesar. 
P.  Rutilius  Lupus. 

The  Marsic  war.    The  consul  Rutilius  slain  on  the  Tolenus.     Enactment 
of  the  Lex  Julia,  hy  which  the  Roman  dvUas  was  offered  to  the  I<atins. 

A.  u.  665.    B.  a  89. 
Consuls :  Cn.  P«mpeius  Strabo. 
L.  Porcius  Cato. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL   TABLE.  XUl 

Cotton :  P.  Licinias  Crassiu. 
1m  JnHns  Caesar. ' 

S^^ond  year  of  the  Manic  war.  Fompeins  Strabo  trinmphs  oyer  the 
AscolaiiB.  The  lex  Poxnpeia,  by  which  Latin  cwitas  conferred  on  the 
Tnospadane  Gauls. 

A.  u.  666.    B.  a  88. 
Cautds:  L.  ComeUns  SuUa. 
Qi  FompeioB  Bufiu. 

£nd  of  the  Marsic  war.  Mithridates  occupies  the  Boman  province  of  Asia. 
Tribunate  of  Snlpicius.  Beginning  of  the  first  civil  war.  Snlla  enters 
Borne  with  an  armed  force  and  expels  the  faction  of  Snlpicius  and 
MaxiD& 

A.  u.  667.    B.  c.  87, 
CoHMvls:  On.  Octavins. 

L.  Cornelius  Cinna. 

Snlla  leaves  Italy  for  the  East.  Disturbances  in  the  city.  Cinna  is  driven 
fixxn  the  city  by  his  colleague  Octavius:  he  takes  up  aims  and  retnms 
In  triumph  with  Marius.  Massacre  of  Antonius,  Catulus^  and  th^  chiefs 
of  the  senate.    Birth  of  the  poet  Catullus. 

A,  U.  668.    B.  C.  86. 
QmtuU:  li.  Cornelius  Cinna  n. 

C.  Marius  VH.,  on  whose  death  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  II.  suffect. 

Gounrt:  L.  Marcius  Fhilippus. 
M.  Ferpena. 

FrogresB  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  Sulla  sacks  Athens  on  the  1st  of  March. 
The  Battle  of  Chseronea.  Marius  dies  on  the  Idth  of  Januaiy.  Valerius 
Haccus  as  consul  suffect.  takes  the  command  in  Asia.  His  law  for  the 
adjustment  of  debts.    Birth  of  SaUust  the  historian. 

▲.  u.  669.    B.  0.  85. 
Ommb :  Lb  Cornelius  Cinna  IIL 

Cn.  Fapirius  Carbo. 
IVogreas  of  the  Mithridatic  war.    M  Junius  Brutus  bom. 

A.  u.  670.    B.  G.  84. 
CoHsuU:  Cn.  Fapirius  Carbo  IL 
L.  Cornelius  Cinna  IV. 
End  of  th^  Mithridatic  war.    Overthrow  and  death  of  Fimbria. 

A.  u.  671.    B.  c.  83. 
Cotuult:  L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

C.  Norbanus. 
SoUa  returns  to  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  prepares  to 
the  Marians.    Burning  of  the  Capitol. 


ZIV  CHRONOLOGICAL   TABLE. 

A.  u.  672.    B.  C  82. 
Consuls :  C.  Marios,  Caii  fiL 

On.  Papiriiu  Carbo  HL 
Dictator :  lu  Comeliiis  Sulla  Felix. 

Battle  of  Sacripoitns;  blockade  of  Frseneste.  Battle  of  the  CoDJne  gate. 
Death  of  the  young  Mariofl.  End  of  the  first  CiTil  war.  Sulla's  pro- 
scriptions. 

A.U.  673.    B.a81. 

Consuls:  M.  Tnlliiu  Decnla. 

€n.  Cornelias  Dolabella. 

Snlla's  reform  of  the  constitution.  Campaign  of  Pompeias  against  the 
Marians  in  AMca.* 

▲.  u.  674.    B.  a  80. 
Consuls :  L.  Cornelias  Snlla  Felix  IL 
Q.  Cecilios  Metellns  Piaa. 

A.n.  675.    B.C.79. 
Consuls :  P.  Servilms  V atia. 

App.  Claadius  Polcher. 

The  consul  Metellns  commands  in  Spain  against  Sertorios.  SoUa  resigns 
the  dictatorship. 

▲.  u.  676.    B.  a  78. 
Consuls :  M.  ^Smilias  Lepidos. 
Q.  Latatios  Catolus. 
Servilios  (consul  675)  attacks  the  Isanrians  and  the  pirates  of  Cilicia. 
Progress  of  the  war  with  Sertorins.    Death  of  Snlla.    Lepidos  threatens 
to  revolt* 

A.n.  677.    &C.77. 
Consuls :  D.  Junius  Brutus. 

Mam.  .£milius  Lepidos. 

Defeat  and  death  of  Lepidus  (consul  676).  Progress  of  the  war  with 
Sertorins. 

A.  n.  678.    B.  c  76. 
Consuls:  Cn.  Octavius. 

C.  Scribonius  Curio. 

Progress  of  the  war  with  Sertorins.  The  tribune  Licmius  proposes  the 
restoration  of  the  powers  of  the  tribunate.  Birth  of  Asinius  Fbllio  the 
historian. 

A.  u.  679.    B.  a  75. 

Consuls :  L.  Octavius. 

C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

Progress  of  the  war  with  Sertorins. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL   TABLE.  XV 

A.  u.  680.    B.  C.  74. 
Qmnb :  "L,  Udniiis  LacuUus. 
M.  Anreliiw  Gotta. 

Pi  ogress  of  the  war  with  Sertorins.  Kecommencement  of  war  with  Mithri- 
dates.  Kioomedes  kmg  of  Bithynia  dying  beqaeaths  his  kingdom  to  the 
Bomana.  The  tribune  Quinctins  moves  the  abrogation  of  the  SoUan 
laws. 

A.  v.  681.    B.  G.  73. 
Cmnds :  M.  Terentius  Yairb. 
C.  Casains  Yarns. 

Progreas  of  the  war  with  Sertorins.  Mithridates  defeated  by  Lncnllns  at 
Cyzicos.    Beginning  of  the  war  with  the  Gladiators. 

A.  V.  682.    B.  0.  72. 
CtmguU:  L.  Gellios  Pablicola. 

Cn.  CameUns  Lentnlos  Clodiairas. 
Sertorins  murdered  by  Perpema,  who  is  OTerthrown  and  put  to  death  by 
Fompehifi.   Progress  of  the  Mithridatic  war.    Successes  of  Lueullus.  The 
two  coDsab  are  worsted  by  Spartacus. 

A.U.  683.    B.O.  71. 
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THE  GRA.CCHI. 
A.  U.  617—633.     B.  c.  137—121. 
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TiBirBiug  GbacOhus,  rt  young  Plebeian,  of  the  noble  l  ^   ,   * 

family  of  the  Sempronii,  was  traversing  Etruria  in  the      "       -^    "^ 
year  of  the  city  617,  on  his  route  to  join  the  armies  ot'A.v.m. 
Bome  before  Namantia  in  Spain.     His  way  lay  through  '*  ^'  - ' 
several  of  the  most  renowned  cities  of  that  illustrious 
land,  the  fame  of  which,  as  centres  of  arts  and  civili- 
zation, survived  the  conquest  of  the  country  and   the 
decay  of  its  national  spirit     These  cities,  indeed,  were 
rapidly  degenerating  from  their  ancient  glory;   the  de- 
scendants of  the  magnificent  Lucumons  of  Etruria  had 
either  perished  in  the  defence  of  their  country  against  the 
Bomans  and  the  Gauls,  or  had  attached  themselves   as 
clients  to  the  noblest  families  among  their  conquerors,  and 

I  crowded  into  Bome  to  hide  their  humiliation  from  the  eyes 
of  their  countrymen.     The  few  that  still  continued  to 

*  inhabit  the  palaces  of  their  ancestors  had  ceased  to  be  the 
chiefs  and  leaders  of  the  people,  and  were  only  the  volup- 
tuous masters  of  hordes  of  miserable  slaves.     The  Boman 
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conquest  had  been  attended  with  the  confiscation  of  vast 
portions  of  their  territories.  In  a  few  chosen  spots  the 
republic  had  planted  colonies  of  her  own  citizens,  assigning 
to  each  community  a  certain  extent  of  land,  denominated 
its  ager  or  territory.  Large  tracts,  however,  she  had 
reserved  for  her  own  public  domain,  and  these  were  in- 
tended for  distribution  among  the  conquerors,  as  occasion 
might  require,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  State,  by  means  of 
a  small  land-tax,  from  a  portion  of  her  fiscal  burdens.  But 
lands  thus  reserved  for  future  assignment  fell  actually,  as 
might  be  expected,  into  the  hands  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  class  of  citissens.  Without  giving  away  their  entire 
ownership,  the  State  had  allowed  them  to  be  thus  occupied 
and  enjoyed  at  a  trifling  or  nominal  rent-charge.  These 
splendid  estates,  which  for  many  generations  had  descended 
from  father  to  son  as  regularly  as  freehold  property  which 
had  been  bought,  exchanged,  or  settled  at  the  caprice  of  the 
occupier,  were  seldom  visited  by  the  rich  proprietors  who 
claimed  their  produce.  The  Roman  noble,  living  in  pro- 
fuse magnificence  in  the  city,  or  at  some  choice  villa 
among  the  Sabine  mountains  or  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, abandoned  for  the  most  part  the  cultivation  of  these 
wide  territories  to  slaves,  under  a  bailiff  who  was  himself 
a  slave  also.  The  Romans  entertained  a  notion,  equally 
false  and  fatal^  that  servile  labour,  being  compulsory,  is 
cheaper  than  the  exertions  of  the  freeman,  who  demands 
wages  as  well  as  food.  There  was  another  motive  also  for 
this  impolitic  preference ;  for  in  the  Italian  states  which 
were  debarred  from  the  Roman  franchise,  the  conscription 
for  military  service,  which  in  Rome  was  restricted  at  this 
time  to  the  classes  possessed  of  a  certain  property,  was 
apparently  subject  to  no  such  a  limitation.  The  free 
colonus^  therefore,  though  a  mere  day  labourer,  might  at 
any  moment  be  carried  off  from  the  fields  and  drafted  into 
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the  auxiliary  contingent  of  the  state  to  which  he  belonged, 
while  the  enlistment  of  slaves  was  imperatively  forbidden. 
But  the  labour  of  these  reluctant  instruments,  unpaid  and  ill- 
fed  as  they  were^  was  really  little  remunerative.  Even  the 
rudest  husbandry  demands  some  skill  and  observation^  and 
the  mental  effort  it  requires  can  hardly  be  extorted  from 
the  oppressed  and  utterly  miserable.  The  operations  of 
agriculture  claimed  accordingly  the  exertions  of  more 
hands  than  ever ;  and  the  increase  of  the  number  of  his 
slaves  was  not  only  an  expense  but  a  source  of  increasing 
apprehension  to  the  master.  The  employment  of  them  was 
curtailed  and  their  numbers  reduced.  Extensive  tracts 
of  land  were  transferred  from  village  to  pasture.  A  few 
mounted  shepherds  could  keep  watch  over  large  droves  of 
cattle  in  the  plidns,  while  swine-  ware  allowed  to  run 
almost  wild  among  the  forests.  Miles  and  miles  of  gene- 
rous soil  were  abandoned  to  the  boar  and  the  buffalo. 
Here  and  there  a  solitary  herdsman  might  be  seen  with 
his  staff  or  pike,  to  defend  himself  agsdnst  the  wolves  and 
'  boars  of  the  mountains;  but  in  seasons  when  the  slave 
population  caused  more  than  usual  alarm,  even  these 
wretched  weapons  were  forbidden  him.  If  Tiberius  V 
paused  on  his  route  to  address  these  people,  he  found,  with 
disgust,  that  they  were  foreigners  and  barbarians,  men  of 
strange  countenance  and  unknown  idiom,  Thracians,  Afri- 
cans, or  Iberians ;  and,  from  town  to  town,  these  seemed 
the  only  inhabitants  of  the  soil.  He  remembered  the  vast 
armies  Etruria  had  once  marched  against  the  Romans  and 
her  other  enemies:  he  asked  himself,  had  these  millions 
sunk  into  the  earth  and  left  no  trace  behind  them,  either  of 
the  conquerors  or  the  conquered  ? 

These  observations  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
warm  heart  and  generous  imagination  of  the  youthful 
traveller.    Tiberius  Gracchus  was  the  elder  son  of  a  Sem- 
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pronius,  who  had  been  censor  and  twice  consul,  and  had 
obtained  the  rare  distinction  of  two  triumphs ;  his  mother 
was  a  Cornelia,  daughter  of  the  elder  Scipio,  who  had 
gained  the  surname  of  Africanus  for  his  great  victory  over 
HannibaL  Tiberius  had  been  brought  up  by  his  father  to 
espouse  the  interests  of  the  inferior  citizens,  the  mass,  that 
is,  of  the  commons,  who  were  constantly  engaged  in 
struggling  against  the  encroachment  of  the  nobles,  and  in 
claiming  political  privileges  for  the  preservation  of  their 
rights.  After  the  father's  death  his  mother  had  educated 
him  in  letters  and  eloquence,  with  the  aid  of  the  ablest 
foreign  professors  of  Grecian  learning.  He  had  a  younger 
brother,  Caius,  whose  career  will  be  presently  noticed, 
and  his  sister  was  married  to  Scipio  ^milianus,  Tiberius 
continued  his  route  into  Spain.  In  that  country  he  acted 
as  qu»8tor  to  the  proconsul  C.  Mancinus,  no  bad  man,  as 
his  countrymen  averred,  but  the  most  unfortunate  of 
generals.  Amidst  his  leader^s  reverses  Tiberius  acquired 
military  experience,  nor  did  he  fail  to  obtain  some  personal 
distinction,  while  his  devotion  to  his  imperator  was  re- 
garded as  a  bright  example.  At  last,  his  address,  coupled 
with  the  confidence  with  which  he  had  inspired  the  enemy, 
enabled  him  to  effect  a  treaty  at  a  critical  moment,  and 
save  20,000  Romans  from  death  or  captivity.  The  re- 
public, indeed,  refused  to  ratify  this  capitulation,  as  unau- 
thorized and  dishonourable ;  but  to  maintain  the  severity 
of  the  ancient  manners,  while  she  gave  up  to  the  Numan- 
tians  the  general  whose  convention  she  disowned,  she 
heaped  rewards  upon  his  subordinate,  already  a  favourite 
with  the  people,  for  the  dexterity  he  had  evinced  in  con- 
ducting it. 

Tiberius,  however,  on  his  return  home,  had  not  for- 
gotten what  he  had  witnessed  in  his  journey  through 
Etruria.     He  had  now  learnt,  by  inquiry  among  men 
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more  experienced  than  himself^  that  the  melancholy  con- 
dition of  Etruria  was  common  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
whole  Italian  peninsula.  Almost  everywhere  the  old  no- 
bility had  hidden  their  heads  in  the  towns,  and  abandoned 
the  country  to  depopulation.  Vast  estates  had  fallen  into 
the  grasp  of  the  wealthy  few,  who  had  chased  the  free 
natives  from  the  soil,  and  employed  only  scanty  bands  of 
foreign  slaves  for  its  appropriation.  The  disasters  of  the 
Boman  arms  in  Spain  had  revealed  to  him  the  actual 
weakness  of  the  military  power,  which  provoked  hostilities 
at  the  same  time  on  every  frontier  of  her  wide-spread 
dominions.  Once  upon  a  time,  Tiberius  might  have  read, 
Italy  could  arm^  700,000  foot  soldiers,  and  mount  70,000 
cavaliers,  all  freemen,  all  expert  and  trained  warriors; 
but  now,  if  another  Hannibal  or  Brennus  should  cross  the 
Alps,  where  was  the  power  of  Italy  to  resist  him  ?  Were 
the  Italian  tribes  themselves  to  rise  against  their  mistress, 
by  what  force  could  they  be  controlled  ?  Should  a  vic- 
torious general  dare  to  turn  his  arms  against  his  own 
country,  where  was  the  nation  which  should  rise  and  over- 
whelm the  parricide  ?  Rome  seemed  to  lie  at  the  mercy 
either  of  foreign  invasion  or  domestic  treachery. 

The  picture  which  the  young  enthusiast  thus  drew  to 
himself  was,  doubtless,  over-coloured  in  some  degree  by 
his  glowing  imagination.  A  few  years  and  Italy  was 
destined  to  become  again  the  theatre  of  domestic  wars, 
and  to  prove  on  a  hundred  battle-fields  how  much  blood 
yet  flowed  in  her  aged  veins.  For  yet  another  century 
Some  found  means  of  recruiting  her  innumerable  armies 
from  the  annual  conscription  of  Koman  or  Italian  citizens, 
and  opposed  her  cohorts  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  to 
the  barbaric  hosts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Yast 
must  still  have  been  the  resources  which  could  supply  this 

moessant   drain.     In   noticing  the  depopulation  of  the 
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country,  Tiberius,  we  must  presume,  had  omitted  to  con- 
sider the  increasing  number  and  magnitude  of  the  cities ; 
and  in  remarking  the  decay  of  Italian  husbandry,  he 
was  not  aware,  perhaps,  of  the  supplies  poured  from 
foreign  granaries  into  every  harbour  of  the  peninsula. 
Nothing  indeed  is  more  delusive  than  the  casual  obser- 
vations we  make  upon  the  movement  of  population,  where 
we  are  destitute  of  actual  enumerations  to  guide  and  sober 
our  imaginations.  We  must,  indeed,  admit  that  a  momen- 
tous change  was  actually  taking  place  at  this  time  in  the 
occupation  of  Italy;  but  this  has  been  traced  to  natural 
causes,  and  no  legislation  could  have  effectually  controlled 
it.  It  was  common  to  other  countries  besides  Italy.  The 
two  peninsulas  of  Italy  and  Greece,  which  project  so 
deeply  into  the  Mediterranean,  had  both  been  famous  at 
an  earlier  period  for  the  abundance  of  their  crops  of  grain, 
and  the  dense  population  they  had  nourished  at  the  foot  of 
their  gigantic  mountains.  But  tins  was  at  a  time  when 
both  these  regions  were  divided  politically  into  numerous 
petty  states,  and  occupations  of  land  were  necessarily 
small,  whether  of  hill  and  foreat,  or  of  meadow  and  plain. 
But  both  Italy  and  Greece  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
nurture  of  cattle.  They  both  abound  in  cool  pastures 
among  the  mountains  for  the  summer,  and  warmer  tracts 
of  level  land  for  the  winter.  As  soon  as  political  re- 
strictions were  got  rid  of,  properties  became  enlarged,  and 
embraced  tracts  of  both  hill  and  plain  together.  Then 
first  these  countries  began  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
natural  capabilities.  Proprietors  found  it  their  interest 
to  breed  cattle  in  greater  numbers,  and  to  reduce  in  the 
same  proportion  their  cultivation  of  grain.  An  attempt 
to  check  by  violent  means  the  course  of  this  natural 
process  could  hardly  fail  to  be  attended  with  disastrous 
consequences. 
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Tiberias,  howeyer,  continued  to  brood  over  the  plague- 
spot  he  had  discovered  in  the  vitals  of  his  country.  His 
gloomy  apprehensions  were  heightened  by  the  declamations 
he  had  heard  from  his  father's  friends  concerning  the  cor- 
niptions  of  society  and  the  decay  of  nations.  The  gravest 
and  most  virtuous  of  the  Bomans  had  begun,  in  the  gene- 
ration preceding  him,  to  reflect  upon  the  apparent  decline 
of  public  virtue,  and  to  speculate  upon  its  causes.  They 
had  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  partly  by  their  own 
observation  of  the  manners  of  their  countrymen ;  but  their 
consciousness  had  been  awakened  by  the  lessons  they 
imbibed  from  the  Greek  philosophers,  who  then  first  found 
their  way  to  Rome,  and  who  brought  with  them  the 
gloomy  views  of  human  life  and  destiny,  which  they  had 
learned  themselves  amidst  the  decrepitude  of  the  old  Gre- 
cian cities.  Tiberias  had  profited  by  th^  conversation  of 
these  foreign  instructors  to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  class 
prejudices.  His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  commons  of  the 
city  was  quickened  perhaps  by  the  ambitious  promptings 
of  his  mother,  who  frequently  reproached  her  sons,  that 
the  Komans  still  called  her  the  mother-in-law  of  Scipio, 
but  not  yet  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  Some  persons 
ascribed  to  him  the  still  lower  motive  of  jealousy  towards 
a  popular  contemporary,  Spurius  Postumius.  But,  in  fact, 
the  evil  which  Tiberius  perceived,  and  wished  to  cure,  had 
been  noticed  before,  and  attempts  had  already  been  marie 
to  obviate  it.  LTcinius  Stolo  had  enacted,  two  hundred 
years  before,  that  the  amount  of  public  land  tenable  by  any 
high  citizen  should  be  limited,  and  that  on  every  estate 
at  least  one-third  of  the  labourers  should  be  free  men. 
These  regulations,  indeed,  had  fallen  into  desuetude ;  but 
wise  and  patriotic  men  had  pointed  out  their  supposed 
advantage,  and  sought  to  re-enforce  them.     Among  these 

was  C.  LsbUus,  the  friend  of  the  elder  Scipio,  but  his 
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sagacity  perceived^  perhaps,  that  the  attempt  could  only- 
result  in  greater  evils,  and  when  he  declined  to  press  a  re- 
form, the  monopolists  complimented  him  with  the  title  of 
Sapiens.  The  evil  continued  to  grow  unchecked.  The 
increase  of  opulence  and  luxury,  and  the  imitation  of 
foreign  civilization,  tended  to  contrast  still  more  strongly 
the  condition  of  the  rich  citizens  and  the  poor.  While 
the  old  legal  distinction  of  patricians  and  plebeians  re- 
mained only  in  certain  formal  usages  and  privileges,  the 
substantial  distinction  lay  between  the  few  families  which 
rolled  in  wealth,  and  grasped  all  the  honours  of  the  state, 
and  the  miserably  poor  who  were  entirely  destitute  of 
possessions  of  their  own,  and  lived  either  upon  pay  in  the 
field,  or  upon  the  gratuities  of  the  nobles  and  the  state 
in  the  city.  Conmierce  and  handicraft  occupations  were 
proscribed  by  the  military  pride  of  the  Komans,  and  the 
great  middle  class  of  our  modern  communities  was  thus 
entirely  unknown  among  them.  The  mass  of  the  free  ci- 
tizens of  the  republic,  amounting  perhaps  to  400,000  adult 
males,  lived  upon  the  produce  of  their  lands  or  the  spoils 
of  conquest;  yet  of  all  this  number,  but  a  few  years  later, 
only  2,000,  it  was  affirmed,  could  be  designated  as  men  of 
I)roperty. 

But  the  nobles,  surrounded  by  troops  of  clients,  para- 
sites and  partizans,  shut  their  eyes  to  the  danger  of  this 
state  of  things,  as  well  as  to  the  violation  of  express  law 
from  which  it  in  a  great  measure  flowed.  Long  usage 
had  fortified  their  usurpa'tion  of  the  public  lands,  and  they 
were  but  half  aware,  perhaps,  how  illegitimate  their  tenure 
really  was.  No  sooner  did  Tiberius  state  the  claims  of 
the  commonalty  to  a  division  of  the  public  domains  than 
all  their  prejudices,  as  well  as  their  interests,  were  in  arms 
against  him.  Tiberius,  however,  was  not  destitute  of 
counsellors  and  abettors.    Among  the  friends  of  his  family 
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were  P.  Mucius  Scsevola,  the  ablest  jurist  of  the  day,  L. 
Liciniufl  Crassus,  the  most  renowned  orator  of  the  forum 
and  the  senate,  and  Appius  Claudius,  the  proudest  cham- 
pion of  the  oligarchy  itself,  who  had  recently  distinguished 
the  young  aspirant  for  political  honours  by  selecting  him 
from  the  whole  Soman  aristocracy  to  be  the  husband  of 
his  daughter.  All  these  were  men  of  broad  and  compre- 
hensive political  views ;  though  attached  to  the  interest  of 
the  nobles,  they  saw  that  the  time  was  come  for  modifying 
privileges  which  had  become  dangerous  to  the  state  ;  and 
they  all  united  in  countenancing  the  reforms  which  Tibe- 
rius contemplated. 

There  were  two  roads  at  Rome  to  honour  and  influence; 
the  one  lay  through  the  ordinary  course  of  the  public 
magistracies,  for  which  any  citizen,  indeed,  was  now  com- 
petent to  sue,  though  none  but  men  of  birth  and  connexions 
had  ordinarily  any  chance  of  success.  With  these  advan- 
tages Tiberius  was  richly  endowed.  He  had  reached  the 
age  when  he  might  have  become  a  candidate  for  the 
quaestorship,  from  whence  the  next  step  would  have  led 
him  to  the  post  of  asdile ;  and  in  process  of  time  he  might 
have  attidned  the  prastorship,  and  eventually,  but  not 
before  his  forty-third  year,  the  supreme  magistracy  of  the 
state,  the  consulship.  In  the  occupation  of  these  succes- 
sive dignities  he  might  have  found  means  to  enact  many 
salutary  laws,  and  gradually  to  dispose  his  class  to  scan 
with  wisdom  and  moderation  the  actual  condition  of  affairs. 
But  such  a  career  was  slow ;  its  success  was  precarious ; 
above  all,  a  man  who  once  embarked  in  it  was  almost  sure 
to  get  entangled  in  the  views  and  prejudices  of  his  asso- 
ciates, and,  from  a  popular  reformer,  to  become  a  fierce  and 
obstinate  champion  of  existing  abuses.  But  there  was 
another  course  open  to  Tiberius.     As  a  plebeian  he  was 

eligible  to  the  tribuneship,  an  office  which  required  no 
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ftpprcnticeship  of  long  public  service,  while,  without  the 
honours,  it  possessed  many  of  the  powers  of  the  consulship 
itself,  and,  above  all,  afforded,  in  the  inviolability  which 
attached  to  it,  a  ground  of  vantage  to  the  oppugners  of 
rank  and  authority.  The  person  of  the  tribune  was  con- 
sidered sacred ;  and,  while  his  single  veto  could  quash  the 
legislative  proposals  of  any  other  officer,  he  had  himself 
the  right  of  proposing  measures  to  the  people,  which,  if 
carried  in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries,  became  law  to  all 
B-c.^ai" classes  of  the  commonwealth.  Tiberius  sued  for  the  tri- 
buneship,  and  the  people  elected  him  with  acclamations. 
They  were  aware  of  the  projects  he  entertained  for  their 
advantage,  and  stimulated  him  by  appeals  inscribed  on  the 
porticos,  the  walls  and  the  tombs,  in  every  open  place  of 
resort,  to  recover  the  public  land  for  the  poor. 

The  new  tribune  immediately  proposed  to  re-enact  the 
Licinian  law  ;  but  while  he  demanded  the  resumption  by 
the  state  of  all  the  public  domains  under  lease,  and  their 
re-distribution  as  freehold  property  among  the  poorer 
classes,  he  proposed  at  the  same  time  some  plan  for 
indemnifying  the  noble  occupants  who  had  been  wont  to 
regard  them  as  their  own.  He  allowed  these  claimants  to 
retain  in  possession  five  hundred  Jm^w*  each,  together  with 
half  as  much  in  the  name  of  their  children ;  and  this  was 
the  extent  to  which  he  limited  the  assignment  of  lots  to 
the  citizens  generally.  Those  who  insisted  upon  the 
abstract  right  of  the  state  to  resume  the  use  of  its  domains 
regarded  this  arrangement  as  studiously  mild  and  mode- 
rate ;  the  nobles,  however,  resisted  it  with  vehemence,  and 
denounced  the  proposer  as  a  demagogue  and  revolutionist 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Italians  generally,  from  whom 
these  domains  had  been  originally  wrested  by  conquest,  and . 
to  whom  the  mode  in  which  the  conquerors  disposed  of 
them  might  be  supposed  entirely  indiiferent,  sided  in  this' 
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qaarrel  with  the  nobles,  and  exclaimed  against  the  new 
measnre  with  hardly  less  vehemence  than  they.  Possibly 
the  patrician  occupiers  had  left  their  estates  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  hands  of  Italian  tenants,  and  these  tenants 
might  fear  to  be  turned  out  of  their  holdings  by  a  new 
race  of  resident  landlords. 

Long  and  fierce  were  the  debates  which  ensued  at  Rome. 
The  aignments  of  the  actual  occupiers,  founded  on  long 
possession  and  fanded  security,  had  no  little  intrinsic 
strength;  but, after  all,  the  question  once  raised  was  soon 
removed  from  the  region  of  debate,  and  the  clamour  of 
the  masses  drowned  the  voice  of  reasoning  and  eloquence. 
The  senate  now  resorted  to  the  means  it  possessed  of 
counteracting  the  popular  influence  of  an  aggressive 
tribune.  It  prevailed  on  another  of  the  tribunes  named 
Octavius  (for  they  were  ten  in  number),  to  interpose  his 
official  veto  on  his  colleague's  motion.  Tiberius  was  in- 
censed at  this  unexpected  obstacle.  Forgetful,  in  his 
generous  impatience,  of  all  the  formalities  of  the  laws,  the 
sanctity  of  which  he  so  strongly  advocated,  he  proposed 
to  the  tribes  the  instant  deposition  of  his  colleague.  Such 
a  measure  was  in  itself  utterly  violent  and  illegal ;  in 
uigii^  it,  however,  Tiberius  preserved  some  show  of  dig- 
nified consideration  for  his  victim.  When  the  first  seven- 
teen of  the  thirty-five  tribes  had  all  voted  successively  for 
the  deposition,  he  turned  to  Octavius  and  entreated  him  to 
withdraw  his  untimely  and  fruitless  opposition,  and  avert 
the  inevitable  degradation  which  must  follow  upon  the 
impending  vote  of  the  majority.  But  Octavius  remained 
firm.  **  Finish^  he  replied,  "  the  work  you  have  hegun^ 
Tiberius  put  the  question  to  the  remaining  tribes,  all  of 
which,  one  after  another,  pronounced  for  his  expulsion 
from  ofiSce.  Octavius  resisted,  and  in  the  tumult  which 
ensued,  one  of  his  slaves  lost  an  eye,  an  accident  which 
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at  the  time  caused  a  piunful  sensation  among  the  citizens. 
A  few  years  later  hardly  an  election  of  magistrates  took 
place  without  costing  the  lives  of  many  freemen.  Such 
was  the  violence  by  which  and  amidst  which  the  lex 
Sempronia  was  passed.  Tiberius^  his  brother  Caius,  and 
his  father-in-law  Appius  Claudius,  were  named  triumvirs, 
a  special  commission  of  three,  for  carrying  it  into  effect, 
with  all  its  intricate  provisions. 

But  the  appointment  of  this  commission  was  only  the 
commencement  of  the  tribune's  difficulties.  The  domain 
lands  had  to  be  ascertained,  to  be  recovered,  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  a  host  of  claimants ;  the  regular  distribution 
of  equal  allotments  to  be  earned  out  in  spite  of  every  in- 
equality of  surface,  soil,  and  natural  limits;  a  little  lost  in  one 
corner  was  to  be  compensated  by  a  little  added  in  another ; 
indemnification  to  be  made  to  existing  occupiers;  the 
respective  pleas  of  Romans  and  Italians,  of  the  near  and 
the  distant,  to  be  considered ;  and  all  this  in  the  teeth  of 
a  hostile  opposition,  both  open  and  disguised.  The  nobles 
had  recourse  to  the  old  artifice  of  representing  the  dema- 
gogue as  covertly  aspiring  to  the  tyranny.  This  device 
had  succeeded  against  Cassius,  Manlius,  and  Spurius 
Maelius.  Tiberius,  it  was  now  insmuated,  had  accepted 
a  diadem  and  purple  robe  as  presents  from  some  foreign 
emissaries ;  and  the  tribune,  compelled  to  strengthen  himself 
by  aggression  equally  unscrupulous,  decreed  the  distribu- 
tion among  the  citizens  of  the  treasures  bequeathed  to  the 
Btate  by  Attains,  king  of  Fergamus,  in  order  to  defray 
their  expenses  in  entering  upon  their  new  allotments. 

This  decree  was  an  attack  upon  the  ordinary  prero- 
gative of  the  senate,  which  claimed  the  right  of  ad- 
ministering all  foreign  affairs.  It  inflamed,  of  course, 
still  more  the  angry  passions  of  the  nobles.  Tiberius 
rushed  upon  measures  still  more  popular.     He  proposed 
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abridging  the  term  of  military  service,  and  joining  the 
Inights  f^ith  the  senators  on  the  judicial  tribunals.  The 
prerogative  of  presiding  in  the  Judida^  or  trials  for  public 
misdemeanours,  was  a  much-coveted  distinction.  It  con- 
ferred authority  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  most 
exalted  servants  of  the  state,  if  impeached  by  the  agents 
of  bold  and  unscrupulous  factions ;  and  in  the  growing 
comiptioii  of  the  times  it  was  already  made  an  instrument 
for  extorting  money,  no  less  than  deference  and  awe. 

But  the  tribune  knew  that  as  soon  as  he  descended 
from  his  inviolable  office,  his  person  would  be  no  longer 
secure.  It  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  his  term. 
He  demanded  re-election  for  the  year  ensuing.  But  in 
the  month  of  June,  when  the  proper  time  arrived  for 
holding  the  comitia,  many  of  his  stanchest  adherents  were 
detained  at  harvest  in  the  country.  Some  of  his  own 
colleagues  were  induced  to  obstruct  his  movements.  Still 
he  persevered.  In  spite  of  every  disadvantage,  still  the 
prospects  of  his  election  seemed  favourable.  The  nobles 
exclaimed  with  indignation  that  a  renewal  of  the  tribune- 
ship  was  illegal.'  Both  parties  were,  perhaps,  prepared 
for  an  appeal  to  physical  force.  The  first  overt  acts, 
however,  came  from,  the  side  of  the  senate.  Tiberius 
called  upon  his  friends  to  help  him,  and  in  the  noise  and 
tamolt  raised  bis  hand  to  his  head,  to  indicate  that  his 
life  was  menaced.  ^*  He  demands  the  diadem^  exclaimed 
the  senators  with  a  burst  of  pretended  patriotism.  Scipio 
Kasica,  a  chief  of  the  nobles,  the  foremost  man  of  the 
times,  urged  the  consul  Scsevola  to  destroy  the  tyrant  and 
>ave  the  state.  But  Sccevola  was  mild  in  disposition  and 
cafan  in  judgment.  He  refused  to  interfere  with  illegal 
violence^  while  at  the  same  time  he  promised  to  prevent 
by  legitimate  means  the  enactment  of  unconstitutional 
measures.     Thereupon  Nasica,  leaping  from  his  seat,  sum- 
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moned  the  citizens  to  his  aid^  exclaiming^  *'  Since  the 
consul  shrinks  from  protecting  the  commonwealthy  foUaw 
mel^  Throwing  the  skirt  of  his  toga  over  his  head,  as  a 
hasty  defence  against  the  rude  blows  of  the  multitude, 
or  in  token,  as  some  might  understand  it,  that  he  was 
performing  an  act  of  religion  —  for  he  was  chief  of  the 
college  of  pontiffs  —  he  rushed  to  the  Capitol,  and  was 
followed  by  a  handful  of  nobles,  with  their  slaves  and 
clients,  armed  with  sticks  and  fragments  of  chairs  and 
tables.  Tiberius  and  his  friends  had,  meanwhile,  fur- 
nished themselves  with  similar  weapons.  The  two  parties 
met,  jostled,  and  struck.  Some  were  slain,  others  driven 
to  the  edge  of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  hurled  to  the 
bottom.  Tiberius  sought  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
but  the  priests  had  closed  the  doors.  In  the  hurry  of 
his  flight  he  stumbled  over  a  dead  body,  and  fell  at  the 
foot,  as  was  remarked,  of  the  statue  of  one  of  the  ancient 
kings.  As  he  rose,  one  of  his  own  colleagues,  named 
Satuminus,  struck  him  on  the  head  with  a  club,  and  a 
second  blow  from  another  despatched  him.  More  than 
three  hundred  of  his  partizans  perished  in  the  fray,  and 
A.  U.621.  their  corpses  were  dragged  ignominiously  to  the  Tiber,  and 
cast  mto  the  stream. 

This,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  disturbance  at  Rome  since 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  which  ended  in  bloodshed  and 
the  death  of  citizens.  All  previous  disputes,  though 
such  there  had  been  neither  few  nor  trivial,  were  settled 
by  mutual  concessions :  the  nobles  yielded  through  fear  of 
the  people,  and  the  people  yielded  from  respect  to  the 
senate.  The  Romans  of  a  later  age  persisted  in  believing 
that,  even  on  this  occasion,  Tiberius  would  have  given 
way  eventually,  or  the  people  would  have  refused  to  sup- 
port him  in  asserting  his  principles  by  main  force.  The 
nobles,  it  seems,  were  the  actual  aggressors ;  and  when  the 
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afiair  came  to  blows,   the  multitude  eyidentlj  shrank 
from  a  contest  in  which  they  must  have  been  immensely 
superior  in  numbers.     The  gobies  followed  up  their  vic- 
tory with  a  ferocity  which  seems   to  show  that  their 
motiyes  were  personal  rather  than  patriotic.    They  refused 
to  listen  to  the  request  of  the  murdered  man's  brother,  to 
take  up  his  body  and  bury  it  privately,  but  threw  it  into 
the  Tiber  with  the  other  corpses.      They  proceeded  to 
banish  some  of  his  friends  without  trial,  and  others  they 
put  to  death.     One  Gains  Villius  they  shut  up  in  a  vessel 
with  snakes  and  vipers,  the  fearful  death  of  a  parricide. 
Blossins,  the  Greek  sophist  of  Cumas,  one  of  Tiberius's 
teachers,  being  brought  before  the  consuls,  and  questioned 
about  vfhsit  had  passed,  admitted  that  he  had  shrunk  from 
nothing  at  the  bidding  of  Tiberius.      On  Nasica  asking 
him,  What  if  Tiberitis  had  told  you  to  hum  the  Capitol  f 
Blossins  replied,   that  Tiberius  would  never  have  given 
him  such  an  order.     The  same  question  being  often  put 
to  him,  and  by  several  persons,  he  added,  ^*  If  he  had 
commanded  me  to  bum  the  Capitoly  it  would  have  been  a 
good  deed  for  me   to  do;  for   Tiberius  would  not  have 
given  9uch  an  order  unless  it  were  for  the  interest  of  the 
people  J*     Such  was  the  influence  the  young  reformer  had 
giuned  over  the  minds  even  of  his  own  instructors.     His 
motives  were  pure,  and  his  ambition  generous;   but  he 
was  unwise  in  the  attempt  to  stem  a  change  in  society, 
which  circumstances  had  rendered  inevitable,  and  resist- 
ance to  which  could  not  fail  to  engender  even  worse  evils. 
He  exhibited  some  violence  and  unscrupulousness  in  his 
short  career ;  and  it  is  fortunate  perhaps  for  his  good  fame 
that  he  was  cut  off  before  being  precipitated  into  more 
flagrant  enormities. 

The  nobles  had  effected  the  destruction  of  their  enemy, 
and  had  blackened  his  memory  with  the  monstrous  charge 
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of  aspiring  to  the  tyranny.  But  this  had  not  sufficed  to 
deter  the  people  from  the  projects  he  had  promulgated^ 
and  his  opponents  dared  not  repeal  the  agrarian  law  which 
now  went  by  his  name.  Appius  Claudius  died  about  the 
same  time ;  but  the  places  of  the  deceased  triumvirs  were 
supplied  by  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  C.  Fapirius  Carbo. 
The  nobles  trusted  to  time  and  opportunity,  together  with 
the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  scheme  itself,  to  defeat  the 
enactment  which  they  shrank  from  directly  abrogating. 
The  triumvirs  could  not  move  a  step  without  increasing 
their  own  embarrassments.  Every  partition  they  proposed 
was  parried  by  excuses  and  evasions.  The  occupiers  re- 
sisted, the  allies  complained,  documents  were  lost,  limita- 
tions were  contested;  the  tribunes,  some  hostile,  others 
lukewarm,  gave  no  aid  to  the  perplexed  and  menaced  dis- 
tributors ;  the  senate  covertly  undermined  their  authority, 
while  the  attention  of  the  people  themselves  was  diverted 
to  other  objects.  All  that  resulted  from  the  labours  of 
the  commission  was  general  disquietude  and  the  suspension 
of  business.  Of  all  the  provisions  of  the  lex  Sempronia,  the 
prohibition  of  die  sale  of  domain-land  by  the  occupiers 
alone  was  carried  into  effect. 

At  this  conjuncture  Scipio  ^milianus  returned  victorious 
from  Numantia.  His  exploits,  and  the  brilliancy  of  a 
name  which  united  the  glories  of  two  illustrious  families — 
for  himself  the  offspring  of  Paulus  ^milius,  he  had  been 
adopted  by  the  son  of  the  great  Scipio — together  with 
the  renown  of  his  patriotism  and  virtue,  might  point  him 
out  as  the  fittest  umpire  between  the  rival  factions  of  the 
city.  But  be  was  by  character  as  well  as  by  birth  an 
aristocrat ;  and  it  was  reported  that  on  hearing  of  the 
death  of  Tiberius,  his  own  brother-in-law,  he  had  not 
scrupled  to  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  the  Homeric  Athene, — 

'*  So  perish  all  who  do  the  like  again.** 
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With  such  prejudices,  and  such  boldness  in  expressing  * 
them,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  arbitrate 
impartially.  Without,  however,  moving  the  rejection  of 
the  impracticable  measure,  he  contented  himself  with 
throwing  suspicion  on  the  fairness  of  the  triumvirs,  while 
he  exposed  the  insufficiency  of  their  powers.  He  adroitly 
contrived  to  get  the  further  prosecution  of  the  af&ir  trans- 
ferred from  the  commission  to  the  consuls  themselves,  and 
the  pretext  of  a  war  in  Illyria  was  presently  seized  for 
postponing  the  execution  of  the  lex  Sempronia,  and  letting .. elm. 
it  fall  into  abeyance. 

But  Scipio,  at  least,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
selfish  and  tyrannical  nobles  whose  views  he  seemed  in  this 
instance  to  espouse.  He  was  a  man  of  a  generous  dispo- 
sition and  enlightened  views;  and  possibly  his  long  absence 
from  Rome,  at  the  head  of  her  armies,  had  removed  him 
from  the  focus  of  prejudices  which  would  otherw  ise  have 
entangled  him  as  well  as  lesser  men.  Among  the  soldiers 
of  the  republic,  Scipio  had  recognised  the  valour  of  the 
Italian  allies ;  and  he  had  learnt  to  despise  the  rabble  of  the 
city,  which,  while  it  claimed  the  right  of  Roman  suffrage 
and  the  privilege  of  electing  tribunes  and  consuls,  was 
deemed  unworthy  to  be  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the 
republic  This  rabble  was  composed  in  a  great  measure 
of  enfranchised  slaves,  who  had  been  transformed,  by  the 
mere  will  of  an  indulgent  master,  from  barbarians  and 
strangers  into  Roman  citizens;  while  the  freemen  of 
Sonmium  and  Etruria,  of  Umbria  and  the  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
who  had  shed  their  blood  for  Rome,  were  debarred  from 
e?en  nominating  to  her  magistracies.  "  Silence,  Eome^s 
tpwrious  children,^  Scipio  had  exclaimed,  when  interrupted 
by  popular  clamour  in  the  forum ;  **  think  ye  that  T  regard 
the  cries  of  citizens  whom  I  myself  have  brought  captives 
into  Italy  f^     The  Italians  rejoiced  in  the  regard  with 
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which  the  Roman  hero  distinguished  them.  They  feared 
the  results  of  the  new  agrarian  distribution ;  they  hated 
the  miserable  hordes  which  claimed  to  be  their  conquerors, 
and  souscht  to  establish  themselves  on  their  lost  estates ; 
and  they  now  aspired  to  be  admitted  themselves  to  citizen- 
ship, and  obtain,  at  least,  a  share  in  the  privileges  of  their 
rulers.  They  chose  Scipio  as  their  patron,  thus  giving 
him  certain  legal  rights  for  the  advancement  of  their  in- 
terests. 

The  nobles  may  have  countenanced  these  aspirations  of 
the  Italians,  as  a  set*  off  against  the  aggressions  of  the 
commons,  but  at  heart  they  were  hardly  less  jealous  of  the 
one  than  of  the  other.  Scipio  had  been  twice  advanced  to 
the  consulship ;  and  now,  at  last,  when  the  name  of  dicta* 
tor  was  pronounced  by  the  classes  which  demanded  rest 
from  unceasing  agitation,  no  man  could  stand  in  compe- 
tition with  the  conqueror  of  Carthage  and  Numantia. 
"  A  tyranty  a  tyranty "  exclaimed  Caius  Gracchus,  while 
Pulvius  threatened  the  v^geance  of  the  people.^  *^  TJie 
enemies  of  Rome  do  well^  Scipio  replied,  "  to  toish  me  deady 
for  they  know  that  while  I  live  Rome  cannot  perish.^*  But 
Scipio  was  about  to  die,  and  genuine  freedom  was  destined 
not  loner  to  survive  him.  He  had  retired  to  his  chamber 
to  meditate  a  discourse  which  he  was  to  pronounce  on 
A. u. 625. the  morrow  before  the  people;  on  the  morrow  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed.  No  wound,  it  was  asserted,  ap- 
peared on  the  body ;  his  slaves,  however,  being  put  to  the 
question,  affirmed  that  the  house  had  been  entered  during 
the  night,  and  a  murder  perpetrated.  The  persons  of  the 
assassins  were,  they  declared,  unknown  to  them.  Suspicion 
fell  sometimes  on  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi^ 
sometimes  on  Sempronia,  the  wife  of  the  deceased,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  causes  of  domestic  chagrin;  but 
when  the  senate  failed  to  institute  further  inquiries,  and 
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shrank  from  avenging  the  noblest  of  the  Komans,  some 
share  of  the  suspicion  might  naturally  attach  even  in  that 
illustrious  quarter. 

The  Italians  were  struck  with  consternation.  Silently 
and  almost  unperceived^  they  had  been  making  their  way 
towards  their  cherished  object^  the  franchise  of  the  city. 
One  of  them^  named  Perpema^  a  distinguished  soldier,  had 
just  been  allowed  to  attain  the  consulship,  and  with  the 
aid  of  Scipio  they  hoped  to  break  down  the  interests  still 
armed  against  them.  But  his  death  was  the  signal  for 
a  more  violent  proscription  of  their  claims.  The  senate 
decreed  that  all  Italians  should  be  expelled  from  the  city. 
Perpema  himself  was  included  in  the  sentence  of  banish- 
ment. He  snatched  the  fasces  from  his  mansion,  and 
carried  them  to  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  among  the 
Somnian  mountains,  chased  with  ignominy  from  the  city 
in  which  his  son  had  merited  a  triumph. 

At  this  conjuncture  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party 
suddenly  changed  their  tactics.  Caius  Gracchus,  with 
politic  boldness,  offered  himself  as  the  defender  of  the 
Italians.  Fulvius  seconded  this  new  movement.  Elected 
consul,  he  allowed  the  exiles  to  appeal  to  the  people 
against  this  odious  decree.  Further,  in  order  to  conciliate 
in  one  league  the  opposing  interests  of  the  Italians  and 
the  Roman  commons,  he  proposed  to  give  the  franchise  to 
all  such  as  should  fail  to  obtain  a  portion  of  the  public 
lands.  The  senators  could  not  be  expected  to  ratify  such 
a  measure ;  but  Fulvius  refused  even  to  ask  their  opinion. 
It  would  have  been  ratified,  however,  by  popular  accla- 
mation, had  not  Fulvius  been  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
the  city,  and  take  the  command  of  the  national  armies  in 
defence  of  the  Massilians,  who  claimed  the  aid  of  the 
republic,  as  their  ancient  ally,  against  some  neighbouring 
stressors.     At  the  same  time  Caius  was  got  rid  of  for 
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the  moment,  by  means  of  an  official  appointment  in 
Sardinia.  The  Italians  were  exasperated;  perhaps  they 
conceived  themselves  deserted  by  their  pretended  friends. 
The  little  commonwealth  of  Fregellse  rashly  flew  to  arms, 
and  the  prastor  Opimius  marched  against  it.  It  was 
betrayed  by  one  of  its  own  citizens,  who  was  branded 
to  after  ages,  even  by  the  Bomans  themselves,  by  the  title 
of  Numitorius  the  traitor.  Fregellse  was  sacked  and 
destroyed,  and  the  bloody  execution  done  upon  it  arrested 
for  thirty-five  years  the  insurrection  of  Italy  against 
Eome.  )(^l 

The  Italian  states  had  refrained  from  succouring  their 
comrades  in  their  extremity,  and  the  senate  had  failed  to 
connect  any  other  of  their  allies  with  this  abortive  revolt- 
Convinced,  however,  that  a  single  petty  community  would 
not  have  ventured  on  such  a  step  without  instigators  and 
accomplices,  it  looked  for  the  real  promoters  of  the  re- 
bellion in  Bome  itself.  It  pretended  to  discover  in 
C.  Gracchus  the  real  author  of  the  revolt,  and  caused  him 
to  be  impeached  for  treason.  This  was  a  rash  move. 
Caius  had  acquired  popularity  with  the  soldiers  in  his  late 
office ;  he  had  displayed  courage  and  conduct  in  the  field ; 
and  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  comforts  of  his 
comrades  in  arms.  The  citizens  had  already  screened  him 
from  a  petty  charge  of  having  quitted  his  duties,  and  re- 
paired to  Rome,  without  his  commander's  permission. 
When,  therefore,  the  graver  accusation  was  advanced 
against  him,  his  eloquence,  which  was  bold  and  manly, 
fell  upon  favourable  ears.  Not  only  was  he  acquitted 
with  acclamations,  but  his  suit  for  the  tribunate  was 
crowned  with  success.  The  influence  of  the  nobles  indeed 
effected  that  he  should  be  elected  fourth  instead  of  first 
on  the  list ;  but,  once  installed  on  the  tribunitian  bencfa^ 
his  zeal,  activity,  and  popular  manners,  soon  gave  him  a 
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virtual  preeminence  above  all  his  colleagues.  More  am-  a.u.63) 
bitious  than  his  brother^  he  was  far  less  scrupulous  in 
the  choice  of  his  means.  Coming  second  to  the  contest, 
he  had  already  had  his  warnings,  and  he  had  determined 
to  profit  by  them.  Tiberius,  firm  in  his  own  integrity 
and  the  justice  of  his  views,  had  ventured  to  attack  the 
senate,  without  first  securing  the  people  on  his  own  side. 
Caius  resolved  to  secure  his  own  position  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Tiberius  had  for  his  object,  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  poorer  classes.  Caius  aimed  at  a  recon- 
struction of  the  national  polity.  His  mother  Cornelia, 
terrified  by  the  slaughter  of  one  of  her  sons,  urged  him, 
it  is  said,  to  abstain  from  the  fruitless  attempt.  But 
a  voice  sounded  in  his  ears,  that  the  destiny  of  both  the 
Gracchi  was  the  same,  to  fight  and  die  for  the  people; 
and  with  the  mixed  feelings  of  vengeance,  of  indigna- 
tion, of  patriotism,  and  of  ambition,  he  trode  boldly 
and  resolutely  in  the  bloody  footsteps  of  his  brother's 
career. 

To  vengeance  his  first  thoughts  were  given,  his  first 
measures  directed.  He  caused  two  laws  to  be  enacted; 
the  one  levelled  against  Octavius,  to  the  effect  that  a 
person  who  had  once  been  deprived  of  a  public  charge 
should  be  ineligible  to  any  office  in  future ;  the  other  sub- 
jected the  consul  Fopilius  to  impeachment  for  the  banish- 
ment of  citizens,  friends  of  Tiberius,  without  a  formal 
trial.  The  first  of  these  laws  Caius  himself,  at  his  mother's 
Instance,  annulled ;  but  Fopilius  was  constrained  to  with- 
draw himself,  by  voluntary  exile,  from  the  terrors  of  the 
other.  This  second  enactment,  which  was  indeed  only  a 
more  solemn  ratification  of  the  old  constitutional  principle 
OQ  which  the  commons  had  been  wont  to  insist,  which 
secured  a  full  trial  to  every  Roman  citizen  in  matters 
affecting  his  life  and  station,  became  important  in  the 
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later  history  of  Bome*8  civil  commotions^  as  a  safeguard  of 
liberty  or  an  instrument  of  vengeance. 

Having  offered  this  sacrifice  to  the  shade  of  his  brother^ 
Caius  proceeded  to  develop  his  own  policy.  He  confirmed, 
by  reiterat-ed  edicts,  the  principle  of  the  agrarian  law  pro- 
mulgated by  Tiberius,  though  he  advanced  no  nearer  to 
its  practical  execution.  Caius,  it  is  said,  was  the  first 
Koman  statesman  who  appointed  a  regular  distribution  of 
com  among  the  poorer  citizens,  requiring  the  state  to  buy 
up  large  consignments  of  grain  from  the  provinces,  and  to 
sell  it  again  at  a  fixed  rate  below  the  natural  price.  The 
nobles  themselves  seem  to  have  acquiesced  without  alarm  in 
this  measure,  by  which  they  hoped  to  secure  the  city  from 
seditious  movements  in  time  of  scarcity ;  but  they  failed 
to  foresee  the  discouragement  it  would  give  to  industry, 
the  crowds  of  idle  and  dissipated  citizens  it  would  entice 
into  the  forum,  the  appetite  it  would  create  for  shows, 
entertainments  and  largesses,  and  the  power  it  would 
thus  throw  into  the  hands  of  unprincipled  demagogues. 
Caius  next  established  customs  duties  upon  various  ar- 
ticles of  luxury  imported  into  the  city  for  the  use  of  the 
rich ;  he  decreed  the  gratuitous  supply  of  clothing  to  the 
soldiers,  who  had  hitherto  been  required  to  provide  them* 
selves  out  of  their  pay ;  he  founded  colonies  for  the  imme- 
diate  gratification  of  the  poorer  citizens,  who  were  waiting 
in  vain  for  the  promised  distribution  of  lands ;  he  caused 
the  construction  of  public  granaries,  bridges  and  roads,  to 
furnish  objects  of  useful  labour  to  those  who  were  not 
unwilling  to  work.  Caius  himself,  it  is  said,  directed  the 
course  and  superintended  the  making  of  the  roads,  some 
of  which  we  may  still  trace  traversing  Italy  in  straight 
lines  from  point  to  point,  filling  up  depressions  and  hollow- 
ing excrescences  in  the  face  of  the  country,  and  built  upon 
huge  substructions  of  solid  masonry.     Those  who  most 
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feared  and  hated  him  confessed  their  amazement  at  the 
magnificence  of  his  projects  and  the  energy  of  his  proceed- 
ings ;  the  people^  in  whose  interests  he  toiled,  were  filled 
with  admiration  and  delight,  when  they  saw  him  attended 
from  morning  to  night  by  crowds  of  contractors,  artificers, 
ambassadors,  magistrates,  soldiers,  and  men  of  learning, 
to  all  of  whom  he  was  easy  of  access,  adapting  his  behaviour 
to  the  condition  of  each  in  turn ;  thus  proving,  as  they 
declared,  the  falsehood  of  those  who  presumed  to  call  him 
violent  and  tyrannicaL  He  thus  showed  himself  more 
skilfol  as  a  popular  leader  in  his  dealings  with  men  than 
in  his  harangues  from  the  rostra.  But  his  speeches  were 
distinguished  not  only  for  their  eloquence,  but  for  an  in- 
novation of  peculiar  significance.  Before  his  time,  the 
speakers  in  the  forum  were  wont  to  turn  towards  that  por- 
tion of  the  open  space  called  the  comitium,  which  properly 
belonged  to  the  patrician  curies;  but  C^dus  Gracchus 
addressed  himself  to  the  mass  of  the  citizens  behind  the 
rostra,  a  practice  which  from  thenceforth  became  usually 
adopted. 

By  these  innovations  Caius  laid  a  wide  basis  of  popu- 
larity. Thereupon  he  commenced  his  meditated  attack 
upon  the  privileged  classes.  We  possess  at  least  one 
obscure  intimation  of  a  change  he  effected  or  proposed  in 
the  manner  of  voting  1iy -centuries,  which  struck  at  the 
influence  of  the  wealthier  claBses.  He  confirmed  and 
extended  the  Forcian  law,  for  the  protection  of  citizens 
against  the  aggression  of  the  magistrates  without  a  formal 
appeal  to  the  people.  Even  the  powers  of  the  dictatorship, 
to  which  the  senate  had  been  wont  to  resort  for  the  co* 
erdon  of  its  refractory  opponents,  were  crippled  by  these 
provisions ;  and  we  shall  see  that  no  recourse  was  again 
had  to  this  extraordinary  and  odious  appointment  till  the 
oligarchy  had  gained  for  a  time  a  complete  victory  over 
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their  adversaries.  Another  change,  even  more  important, 
was  that  by  which  the  knights  were  admitted  to  the  greater 
share,  if  not,  as  some  suppose,  to  the  whole,  of  the  judicial 
appointments.  In  a  republic,  it  may  be  observed,  the 
judicial  prerogative  is  the  most  important  of  all  public 
functions.  If  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  class  or  party  in 
the  state,  it  becomes  inevitably  an  instrument  of  persecu- 
tion and  aggrandizement.  As  long  as  the  senators  were 
the  judges,  the  provincial  governors,  who  were  themselves 
senators,  were  secure  from  the  consequence  of  impeach- 
ment. If  the  knights  were  to  fill  the  same  office,  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  publicani,  the  farmers  of  the  revenues 
abroad,  would  be  not  less  assured  of  impunity,  whatever 
were  the  enormity  of  their  exactions.  But  at  this  moment 
the  provinces  were  exclaiming  against  an  Aurelius  Cotta, 
a  Livius  Salinator,  a  Manius  Aquilius,  and  their  envoys 
were  vainly  soliciting  justice  against  these  extortionate 
proconsuls.  The  tribune  took  advantage  of  the  scandal  of 
this  grievous  iniquity ;  he  proposed  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  tribunals,  and  the  knights  were 
suddenly  installed  in  the  seats  of  justice. 

It  was  vain,  indeed,  to  expect  greater  purity  from  the 
second  order  of  citizens  than  from  the  first  If  the  senators 
openly  denied  justice  to  complainants,  the  knights  almost 
as  openly  sold  it.  This  was  in  itself  a  grievous  degrada- 
tion of  the  tone  of  public  morality ;  but  this  was  not  all 
the  evil  of  the  tribune's  reform.  It  arrayed  the  two  pri- 
vileged classes  of  citizens  in  direct  hostility  to  one  another. 
Caius  made  the  republic  double-headed^  was  the  profound 
remark  of  antiquity.  He  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  war  of  an 
hundred  years.  Tiberius  had  attempted  to  raise  up  a  class 
of  small  proprietors,  who,  by  the  simplicity  of  their 
manners  and  moderation  of  their  tastes,  might  form,  as 
he  hoped,  a  strong   conservative    barrier    between  the 
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tTranny  of  the  nobles  and  the  envy  of  the  people ;  but 
Cains*  on  the  fidlure  of  this  attempt,  was  content  to 
elevate  a  class  to  power,  who  should  touch  upon  both 
extremes  of  the  social  scale, — the  rich  bj  their  wealth, 
and  the  poor  by  their  origin.  Unfortunately  this  was  to 
create  not  a  new  class,  but  a  new  party.  The  knights, 
the  monied  meo,  the  financial  agents  of  the  republic,  at 
home  and  abroad,  formed  already  a  powerful  corporation, 
closely  allied  in  interest  and  sympathies,  the  last  of  all, 
perhaps,  to  whom  the  privilege  should  have  been  entrusted 
of  dispensing  justice  between  classes  and  parties  in  the 
commonwealth.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  indeed,  we 
shall  find  the  knights  do  good  service  to  the  coBunon- 
wealth  in  preventing  different  sections  of  the  nobility  from 
flying  at  each  other's  throats,  and  maintuning  the  equili- 
brium of  government  against  the  attacks  of  the  governors 
themselves.  But  as  regarded  their  treatment  of  allies  and 
subjects,  the  second  order  was  no  less  violent  and  rapacious 
than  the  first,  and  both  conspired  together  to  fill  the 
measure  of  the  national  iniquities,  and  draw  down  upon 
the  republic  their  appropriate  retribution. 

One  direct  advantage,  at  all  events,  Caius  expected  to 
derive,  besides  the  humiliation  of  his  brother's  murderers, 
from  this  elevation  of  the  knights:  he  hoped  to  secure 
th^  grateful  co-operation  towards  the  important  object  he 
next  had  in  view :  this  was  no  less  than  the  fall  admission 
of  the  Latins  and  Italians  to  the  right  of  sufirage«  We 
have  seen  how  much  the  policy  of  the  Roman  statesmen 
had  vacillated  on  this  subject.  Tiberius  Gracchus  had 
deared  it,  but  the  people,  in  whose  interest  he  was  acting, 
were  too  decidedly  opposed  to  it  to  allow  him  seriously  to 
entertain  the  idea.  Sclpio  ^milianus  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Italians,  and  excited  thereby  the  jealousy  of 
the  senate  itself.     His  premature  death  had  frustrated 
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whatever  design  he  may  have  really  contemplated.  Caius 
had  boldly  assumed  the  patronage  of  the  same  liberal 
policy,  though  he  could  not  hope  to  carry  it  at  once  into 
execution  against  the  rooted  hostility  of  the  classes  he 
pretended  to  lead;  but  his  enactment  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  com  among  the  populace  helped  to  soothe  the 
jealousy  of  the  commons.  Their  own  subsistence  once 
assured,  they  felt  themselves  no  longer  constrained  to 
struggle  against  every  other  competitor  for  the  means 
of  living.  The  chief  boon  which  the  franchise  conferred 
was  exemption  from  tribute  to  the  national  treasury^ 
which  had  been  remitted  to  the  citizens  since  the  con- 
quest of  Macedonia ;  but  the  admission  of  a  larger  number 
to  this  immunity  made  no  addition  to  the  burdens  of  those 
already  relieved  from  it:  the  enhancement  of  taxation 
required  to  replenish  the  public  coffers  would  fall  upon 
the  provinces,  and  more  distant  subjects  of  the  republic. 
To  acquire  a  share  in  the  opportunities  for  honour  and 
advancement,  in  the  use  of  public  domains,  in  the  founda* 
tion  of  colonies,  in  the  distribution  of  largesses,  was  an 
object  of  natural  ambition  to  the  Italian  population ;  but, 
besides  these  direct  advantages,  they  longed  for*  the  right 
of  citizenship,  to  relieve  them  from  the  tyrannical  oppres- 
sion to  which,  as  conquered  foreigners,  they  were  too  often 
subjected.  The  officers  of  the  haughty  republic  allowed 
themselves  to  treat  the  Latin  colonies,  even  within  a  few 
days'  journey  of  Home,  with  the  same  overbearing  inso- 
lence they  practised  upon  the  barbarians  of  Spain,  or  the 
effeminate  Greeks  and  Asiatics.  The  Roman  populace 
itself  was  disgusted  at  the  wanton  enormities  their  noble 
magistrates  perpetrated  on  the  helpless  Italians.  Caius 
could  appeal  to  a  sense  of  humanity,  even  in  the  Homan 
forum,  and  urge  the  claims  of  his  clients  by  harrowing 
tales  of  the  atrocities  they  were  made  to   suffer  from 
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their  Boman  governors,  "-4  consul^  he  said,  ^^  lateli/ 
entered  Teanum:  his  wife  expressed  a  laisk  to  bathe  in 
the  mens  baths.  The  chief  magistrate  of  the  town  obse^ 
quiouslff  ordered  the  bathers  to  remove.  The  lady,  how* 
ever,  complained  to  her  husband  that  the  baths  were 
not  cleared  soon  enough,  and  were  not  as  clean  or 
neat  as  they  should  have  been.  Whereupon  the  consul 
caused  tlie  magistrate,  a  man  of  high  birth  as  well 
as  station,  to  be  bound  to  a  stake  in  the  market' 
place,  to  be  stripped  and  beaten  with  rods  like  a  common 
slaoe^  Such  a  beating,  besides  its  ignominy,  generally 
ended  in  death*  At  another  place,  a  local  magistrate  cast 
himself  headlong  from  the  walls  to  escape  a  similar  in- 
dignity for  a  similar  delinquency.  The  wretched  people 
proclaimed  that  none  should  venture  to  use  the  public 
baths  whenever  a  Boman  officer  was  in  their  city.  Caius 
had  another  anecdote  to  telL  '^  Let  me  show  you  from  a 
tingle  exafnple^^  he  said,  '^  the  violence  and  recklessness  of 
our  young  nobles,  A  few  years  since  a  young  legatus  was 
journeying  Iiome  from  Asia,  He  was  carried  in  a  closed 
litter.  As  Jte  passed  through  the  territory  of  Venusium,  a 
rustic  herdsman  met  him  on  the  road,  and  asked  the  bearers 
in  jest  whether  they  were  carrying  a  corpse.^  It  was  a 
word  of  evil  omen.  **  T7ie  young  man  caused  the  bearers  to 
set  him  down,  and,  unfastening  the  straps  of  tfie  littej*, 
lash  the  unfortunate  countryman  till  he  expired  under  their 
blows/* 

These  stories,  the  general  truth  of  which  unfortunately 
cannot  be  doubted,  made  a  grave  impression  upon  the 
Boman  people.  When  Caius  elevated  the  knights  to  the 
judicial  bench,  in  the  place  of  the  senate,  he  had  been 
taunted,  as  we  have  seen,  with  raising  a  perpetual  source 
of  division  between  the  dominant  classes  of  the  people. 
**  The  commonwealth,^  he  might  have  retorted  with  at  least 
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equal  justice^  *^mU  continue  divided  against  itself,  cls 
hng  as  the  Romans  and  Italians  are  arrayed  in  a  hostile 
attitude  against  each  other.  Let  the  two  nations  co^ 
alesce  Jinally  tn  one,  the  strength  of  the  republic  will  be 
doubled^  and  the  period  of  its  empire  indefinitely  pro^ 
longedJ*^  The  nobles  perceived  with  akrm  that  their 
enemj  had  excited  the  eympathy  of  his  audience.  Still 
more  were  they  alarmed  when  he  proposed  and  carried  a 
rogation  for  the  foundation  of  ample  colonies,  on  the  very 
spots  which  had  been  signalized  by  their  powerful  rivalry 
to  Bome.  Caius  undertook  to  restore  the  political  im- 
portance of  Capua  and  Tarentum  in  Italy ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  imprecations  denounced  against  any  one  who  should 
dare  to  rebuild  Carthage,  to  found  upon  its  ruins  a  colony 
of  plebeians,  hardly  less  hostile,  it  might  be  feared,  to 
the  actual  government  of  Bome,  than  the  Carthaginians 
themselves. 

This  noble  idea  of  restoring  the  capital  of  Africa,  which 
the  conquerors  had  so  ungenerously  destroyed,  became 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  democratic  reformers  of  the 
republic  It  was  destined  to  be  achieved  by  a  greater 
man  than  Caius  Gracchus,  almost  a  century  later:  but 
the  tribune  was  thoroughly  in  earnest;  and  in  order 
perhaps  to  expedite  and  secure  the  accomplishment  of  the 
undertaking,  in  the  face  of  the  jealousies  which  it  would 
excite  on  the  part,  not  of  the  Romans  only,  but  of  the 
local  colonists  at  Utica  or  Hippo,  he  crossed  the  sea  in 
person,  and  spent  some  months  on  the  spot,  laying  the 
new  foundations,  and  inaugurating  them  by  religious  cere- 
monies. On  his  departure  the  work  seems  to  have  Ian* 
guished,  and  was  speedily  extinguished.  But,  in  the 
meanwhile,  his  absence  from  Bome  had  given  an  ad- 
vantage to  his  adversaries.  The  nobles,  who  had  long 
vainly  opposed,  had   suddenly  offered   to   outbid  him,. 
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They  put  forward  one  of  the  tribunes,  whom  they  had 
gained,  named  Livius  Drusus,  to  propose  the  foundation 
not  of  three  colonies  only,  but  of  twelve,  to  annul  the 
rent-Gharge,  which  Caius  had  reserved  to  the  state  on 
the  lands  distributed  to  the  poor,  and  to  extend  to  the 
Latins  immunity  from  corporal  punishment,  along  with  the 
other  Boman  privileges  which  he  had  claimed  for  them. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  agitation  caused  by  this 
manoeuvre,  that  Caius  had  imprudently  quitted  the  city. 
On  his  return  he  found  the  basis  of  his  popularity  under* 
mined,  and  his  own  safety  menaced  by  the  suit  for  the 
consulship  of  Opimius,  the  destroyer  of  Fregellae,  the 
most  inveterate  of  his  personal  foes.  The  tragedy  of 
Tiberius,  it  was  but  too  apparent,  was  about  to  be  re- 
enacted.  Caius  abandoned  his  stately  mansion  on  the  Pa- 
latine, and  took  up  his  residence,  for  the  sake  of  security, 
in  the  midst  of  the  people  near  the  Forum.  He  called 
upon  the  Latins  to  enter  the  city  for  his  protection.  But 
an  edict  of  the  consul  commanded  ev^ry  Italian  to  leave 
Borne.  The  tribune  protested  against  the  decree,  which 
he  dared  not  forbid.  When  one  of  his  friends,  a  guest 
ftom  Italy,  was  dragged  to  prison  before  his  eyes,  he 
shrank  from  defending  him.  The  confession  of  his  own 
weakness  was  fatal  to  him.  The  people  drew  back 
coldly  from  their  patron,  and  he  failed  in  his  suit  for  a 
third  tribunate. 

Opimius,  on  succeeding  to  the  consulship,  decreed  an 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  new  colony  of  Carthage, 
and  vaonted  openly  an  intention  of  rescinding  its  charter. 
Caius,  no  longer  tribune,  and  divested  of  personal  in<» 
riolability,  was  called  upon  to  defend  it  at  a  serious  dis- 
advantage. He  despaired  of  success  by  legal  means,  and 
prepared  at  once  for  force.  His  mother  Cornelia  aided 
him  with   masculine  resolution.      While  he  maintained 
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himself  in  the  city,  she  collected  a  number  of  foreigners, 
and  sent  them  armed,  but  disguised  as  rustic  labourers,  to 
his  assistance.  These  men  had  fewer  scruples  than  even 
the  degraded  populace  itself.  When  a  lictor  of  the 
consul  insulted  Caius  and  his  friends,  by  calling  on  them 
to  make  room  for  better  men,  these  hot  partizans  struck 
him  suddenly  to  the  ground.  The  senate,  hastily  con- 
vened, declared  the  state  in  danger,  and  invested  Opimius 
with  arbitrary  powers.  He  armed  the  nobles,  the  knights, 
and  the  slaves;  he  occupied  during  the  night  the  Ca- 
pitol and  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  in  the  Forum, 
and  next  morning  summoned  Caius  and  Fulvius  to 
answer  for  the  murder  of  the  lictor.  Far  from  obeying 
the  summons,  they  too  distributed  arms  to  their  adherents, 
and  seized  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  from 
whence  they  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  they  pro- 
mised freedom  to  the  slaves  who  should  join  them. 
But  this  invitation  met  with  no  response.  The  consul 
offered  pardon  to  all  who  would  abandon  the  chiefs  of  the 
sedition,  and  the  band  of  mutineers  melted  rapidly  aw^ay. 
Fulvius  was  discovered  in  a  deserted  bath,  and  put  to  the 
sword.  Caius  fled  by  the  Sublician  bridge,  and  two  of 
his  companions  sacrificed  their  lives  to  retard  the  pursuit. 
With  a  horse  he  might  have  escaped,  but  though  he  loudly 
called  for  one,  no  friend  or  adherent  came  forward  to 
his  succour.  He  cast  himself  into  the  sacred  grove  of  the 
Furies,  and  there  caused  a  slave  to  give  him  the  death 
blow.  Opimius  had  promised  to  pay  for  his  head  its 
weight  in  gold.  Septimuleius,  a  friend  of  the  consul,  who 
had  acquired  the  precious  trophy,  extracted  the  brains, 
replaced  them  with  lead,  and  so  claimed  the  reward.  A 
massacre  of  the  rebel's  adherents  followed,  and  three  thou- 
sand are  said  to  have  perished.  Their  houses  were  razed ; 
their  estates  confiscated;  their  widows  forbidden  to  wear 
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mouminfic  for  them:  the  wife  of  Caius  was  even  deprived  a.  c/39. 
01  ncr  dowry. 

At  a  later  period  the  people  erected  statues  to  the 
Gracchi,  and  raised  altars  on  the  spots  where  they  had 
fidlen^  on  which  sacrifices  continued  long  to  be  offered. 
This  tardy  gratitude  consoled  Cornelia,  who  retained  in  a 
distant  retirement  the  memory  of  the  greatness  both  of 
her  parents  and  her  offspring.  In  her  dwelling  on  the  pro- 
montory of  Misenum,  surrounded  by  the  envoys  of  kings 
and  the  representatives  of  Grecian  literature,  she  rejoiced 
in  recounting  to  her  admiring  visitors  the  life  and  death  of 
her  noble  children,  without  shedding  a  tear,  but  speak- 
ing calmly  of  them,  as  heroes  of  ancient  days.  Only  she 
would  conclude  her  account  of  her  father  Africanus  with 
the  words — "  The  grand-children  of  this  great  man  were 
my  sans.  They  perished  in  the  temples  and  groves  of  the 
Gods.  They  deserved  to  fall  in  those  holy  spots,  for  they 
gave  their  lives  for  the  noblest  endf—^  the  happiness  of  the 
people.*' 
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The  nobles  celebrated  their  victory  with  insolent  triumph. 
When  the  3000  corpses  had  been  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 
the  stains  of  massacre  wiped  from  the  streets,  and  the 
price  of  murder  paid,  Opimius  commemorated  the  bloody 
triumph  by  a  medal,  on  which  Hercules,  the  exterminator 
of  monsters,  was  represented  with  his  club  and  a  laurel 
chaplet  He  proceeded  to  purify  the  city  with  lustrations, 
and  dedicated  a  temple  to  Concord,  in  arrogant  imitation 
of  the  crowning  act  of  Camillus,  the  father  of  his  country. 
But  Camillus  had  not  put  his  opponent  Licinius  to  death: 
lie  had  brought  an  era  of  public  troubles  to  a  close,  whereas 
Opimius  had  only  opened  the  door  of  revolution  and 
proscription. 

For  the  moment,  however,  the  success  of  the  nobles 
appeared  complete.  With  the  exercise  of  some  prudence 
and  self-control  they  felt  assured  of  the  speedy  reversal 
of  all  the  innovations  of  the  Gracchi.  They  allowed 
themselves  fifteen  years  (b.c.  121 — 106)  to  eiFect  this  re- 
action. The  partizans  of  Caius  Gracchus  were  not  entirely 
daunted  at  first  A  tribune,  named  Decius,  had  the  te- 
merity to  impeach  Opimius,  on  the  old  legal  principle  to 
which  the  Commons  clung  with  pertinacity,  for  having 
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put  citizens  to  death  without  trial.  The  senate  employed 
Papirios  Carbo,  as  consal  at  the  time^  though  himself  a 
friend  and  adherent  of  the  murdered  man,  to  defend  his 
predecessor  in  office.  Bj  this  condescension  Carbo  ex* 
pected  perhaps  to  make  his  peace  with  his  old  foes^  or, 
rather,  his  admission  to  the  consulship  may  have  been  the 
seal  of  a  pretended  reconciliation  between  them.  Never- 
theless,  after  successfully  defending  Opimius,  he  was  him- 
self subjected  in  the  following  year  to  impeachment,  and 
L.  LiciniusCrassus,  afterwards  distinguished  as  the  greatest 
of  the  Boman  orators  before  Cicero,  gained  his  first  laurels 
in  driving  him  into  banishment,  or,  as  some  reported,  to  a 
voluntary  death.  From  henceforth  the  Sempronian  laws 
were  successively  modified  or  abolished.  The  Agrarian 
law  had  hitherto  been  very  imperfectly  executed,  and  the 
provision  by  which  the  new  possessors  were  forbidden  to 
alienate  their  lots,  had  materially  vitiated  the  boon  to  the 
poorer  citizens,  who  had  little  inclination,  especially  after 
the  establishment  of  a  lai^ess  of  com,  to  quit  the  vo- 
luptuous idleness  of  the  city  for  the  cultivation  of  distant 
farms.  This  prohibition  was  accordingly  speedily  revoked. 
The  result  which  Tiberius  foresaw  immediately  followed. 
Bich  capitalists  began  to  swallow  up  the  petty  allotments 
of  the  poor,  and  the  sole  effect  of  the  Agrarian  law  was 
to  restore  to  the  nobles  in  complete  dominion  the  lands, 
the  mere  occupation  of  which  had  been  denounced  as  so 
capital  a  grievance.  A  tribune,  named  Sp.  Thorips,  now 
stepped  forward  to  stay  all  further  division  of  the  public 
domains.  The  Agrarian  law  was  definitively  abrogated; 
the  nobles  were  confirmed  in  the  full  possession  of  their 
occupations,  with  only  a  certain  rent-charge  levied  upon 
their  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  inferior  citizens,  among 
whom  it  was  severally  distributed.  This  was  almost  pre* 
cisely  the  same  in  principle  as  the  English  poor-rate, 
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But  even  this  modification  lasted  only  a  few  years.     The 
nobles  did  not  long  pause  in  the  career  of  reaction.     la 

t.  II.  646.  the  year  646  they  prevailed  on  another  tribune  to  de- 
nounce and  abrogate  this  provision  also,  and  the  people 
were  spoiled  of  their  legal  and  equitable  rights  by  the 
hands  of  their  own  chosen  protectors.  At  the  same  time 
even  the  distributions  of  corn,  for  the  sake  of  which 
they  had  renounced  their  share  of  the  public  lands,  were 
gradually  restricted  and  reduced. 

While,  however,  the  nobles  gained  to  their  side  some  of 
the  natural  champions  of  their  adversaries,  they  were  not 
free  from  jealousies  among  themselves.  The  subjugation 
of  the  people  only  served  to  revive  their  own  intestine  di- 
visions. The  conquest  of  Greece  had  opened  a  wide  field 
to  new  ideas,  which  threatened  to  sap  the  antique  pre- 
judices of  the  nation,  and  together  with  them  many  of  the 
most  obvious  safeguards  of  the  existing  order  of  things. 
Among  the  nobles  there  had  always  been  a  class  of  liberal, 
well-informed,  and  speculative  men,  who  had  encouraged 
the  dissemination  of  ideas  which  they  had  themselves  im- 
bibed. But  the  greater  number,  led  by  some  >of  the 
gravest  and  most  influential  of  the  consulars  and  senators, 
had  strenuously  opposed  every  social  innovation,  fraught, 
as  they  proclaimed,  with  danger  to  the  austere  virtues  of 
the  republic  All  foreign  arts  and  institutions  they  held 
in  abhorrence.  The  scenic  representations  of  Etruria,  the 
literature  and  philosophy  of  Greece,  the  religious  mum- 
meries of  the  East  they  denounced  with  equal  fervour. 

<L  0.638.  In  the  year  638  the  censors  Metellus,  sumamed  Dalma- 
ticus,  and  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  expelled  all  foreign 
show-mongers  from  the  city.  At  the<same  time,  in  re* 
vising,  as  was  their  duty,  the  list  of  the  senate,  they 
erased  from  the  album  the  names  of  thirty-two,  of  whom 
two  were  their  own  predecessors  in  that  grave  and  honour- 
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able  office.  The  times  were  not  so  pure,  that  the  vices  of 
these  yictims  could  be  the  real  cause  of  their  expulsion. 
We  may  conclude  that  the  censorship  was  already  em» 
ployed,  as  it  was  still  more  notoriously  on  later  occasions, 
for  the  gratification  of  personal  or  party  objects.  Among 
the  expelled  senators  were,  doubtless,  those  whose  sympathy 
with  the  commons,  or  personal  ambition,  were  most  feared 
by  the  pampered  champions  of  aristocratic  monopoly.  In 
the  following  year  the  consul  Scaurus  promulgated  a  new 
sumptuary  law,  and  placed  some  restrictions  upon  the 
political  rights  of  freedmen.  Specious  efforts  were  made 
for  the  reformation  of  manners,  and  vindication  of  the 
national  purity.  Several  vestals  were  condeomed  for 
incest,  and  with  them  their  convicted  paramours,  who,  it 
appears,  were  of  the  equestrian  order.  These  judgments, 
it  seems,  lay  within  the  province  of  the  consul;  but  the 
political  tribunals  were  still  occupied  by  the  knights,  and 
they  carried  the  war  into  the  quarters  of  the  enemy  by  the 
condemnation,  on  various  pretences,  of  Opimius  and  four 
other  consulars.  The  nobles  now  armed  themselves  for  a 
final  stru^le.  Crassus,  whose  eloquence  was  rising  in 
&me  and  popularity,  pleaded  for  them  before  the  assembled 
dtizens.  ^*  Save  us^  he  cried,  ^^  from  these  wild  beasts, 
whose  cruelty  thirsts  far  our  blood;  let  us  not  be  made 
subject  to  others  than  yourselves;  for  we  cannot,  we  ought 
not  to  have  any  masters  but  Jthe  people  of  Rome"  The 
people,  already  debauched  by  idleness  and  indulgence,  had 
forgotten  all  the  principles  for  which  the  Gracchi  had  so 
lately  contended.  The  knights  were  deprived  of  their 
monopoly  of  the  judicia,  and  the  bench  of  justice  was  now 
fiiirly  divided  between  the  two  superior  orders  of  the 
commonwealth. 

In  recovering  their  ground,  the  nobles  were  aided  by  a.v.64i. 
certain    external  circumstances.    In    the  year  641  the 
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republic  was  first  alarmed  with  the  formidable  names  of 
the   Cimbri  and   Teutones^   who^   descending  upon  the 
northern  flanks  of  the  Alps  from  the  heart  of  Germany, 
threatened  to  overleap  the  barrier  which  defended  Italy 
from  the  barbarians.     These  two  confederate  nations  had 
issued,  as  was  believed,  from  the  low  countries  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Baltic,  under  pressure  of  inundation, 
famine  and  pestilence.     Kushing  southward  in  quest  of 
food  or  booty,  they  had  penetrated  the  vast  Hercynian 
forests  which  covered  the  whole  interior  of  modem  Grer- 
many,  and  had  re-appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  Bhcetian 
Alps.     At  this  period  the  Romans  were  slowly  making 
their  way  against  the  scattered  but  warlike  tribes  which 
occupied  the  vast  regions  between  the  Danube  and   the 
mountains  of  Thrace.     Their  consuls  went  forth  year  by 
year,  and  won  triumphs  over  the  Dalmatians,  the  Illyrians^ 
and  the  Carnian  or  Khoetian  Gauls.    They  commanded  the 
new  invaders  to  retire  from  regions  which  they  had  either 
claimed  themselves,  or  relinquished  to  occupants  whom 
they  denominated  friends  and  allies.     The  barbarians  were 
appalled  at  this  bold  defiance  from  an  enemy  they  had 
never  yet  seen,  but  whose  fame  was  bruited  throughout 
Europe.     They  paused,  and  even  ofiered  to  apologize  for 
their  ignorant  intrusion.     But  Papirius  Carbo,  the  gene*» 
ral  of  the  Romans,  deemed  it  safer  to  destroy  them  by 
treachery,  and  suddenly  attacked  them  while  awaiting  the 
return  of  their  envoys  from  his  camp.     He  was  unex- 
pectedly defeated  with  such  loss,  that  the  invaders  might 
have  crossed  the  Alps  without  resistance,  had  they  followed 
up  their  victory  without  hesitation.     But  they  turned 
away  in  the  direction  of  Gaul,  and  Rome  was  for  the 
moment  relieved  from  her  apprehensions. 

The  occurrence  of  a  perilous  crisis  generally  unnerves 
the  masses,  and  causes  them  to  relax  from  the  attitude  of 
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defence  or  aggression  thej  may  have  assumed  against  a 
domestic  adversary.  But  at  the  same  time  it  raises  the 
spirits  of  the  upper  class^  revealing  to  fhem  the  secret  of 
their  strength^  and  giving  them  confidence  in  their  own 
unity  and  resolution*  The  nobles  undertook  with  alacrity 
the  defence  of  the  republic,  and  the  people  submitted  with 
more  apathy  than  ever  to  the  march  of  aristocratic  reaction. 
Numerous  and  well-appointed  armies  were  despatched  into 
(}aul  to  confront  the  northern  wanderers  in  the  quarter 
which  they  had  now  visited.  But  the  barbarians  exceeded, 
both  in  numbers  and  personal  strength,  the  legions  of  the 
republia     They  defeated  the  consul  Silanus  on  the  fron*A.n.645. 
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tiers  of  the  Boman  province;  their  allies,  the  Helve-* 
tians,  routed  and  slew  a  second  consul,  Cassius,  in  the 
territory  of  Savoy;  while  a  third  imperator,  Aurelius 
Scaurus,  was  captured  almost  at  the  same  moment  by 
another  division  of  the  invaders.  The  firmness  of  the^;^-^J; 
captive  in  defying  his  victors,  and  assuring  them  of  the 
unshaken  power  and  unfailing  vengeance  of  the  republic, 
seems  to  have  deterred  them  from  marching  upon  Italy, 
which  was  again  open  to  them.  Borne  recruited  her 
armies,  and  sent  out  two  more  generals  to  arrest  their 
progress.  But  these  too  were  routed  in  their  turn.  The 
camps  of  Caepio  and  Manlius,  who  had  refused  to  unite 
their  forces,  were  forced,  one  after  the  other,  on  the  same 
day :  the  rout  was  more  complete,  and  the  slaughter  more 
overwhelming  than  had  befallen  the  republic  ranee  the  days 
of  CannsB  and  the  Allia.  Once  more  the  victors  refrained 
from  attacking  Italy  itself.  Separating  into  detached 
columns,  they  occupied  themselves  with  desultory  incursions 
in  other  quarters,  and  even  penetrated  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees, while  the  Bomans  recovered  breath,  called  forth  their 
vast  reserves,  and  scanned  the  ranks  of  their  warlike  no- 
bility for  a  general  worthy  to  command  them. 
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During  the  recnnence  of  these  diBaetrous  defeats,  mili- 
tary  events,  occurring  in  a  distant  quarter,  were  forming 
an  imperator  for  the  salvation  of  the  state. 

Since  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  northern  Africa  had 
been  shared  between  three  sovereignties ;  to  the  west,  the 
kingdom  of  Mauretania ;  in  the  centre,  that  of  the  Numi- 
dians,  which  stretched  from  the  Mulucha  to  the  Tusca; 
and  beyond  this  latter  river  the  Boman  province,  the  an- 
cient Zingitana.  On  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Province, 
for  such  was  the  special  designation  this  possession  received, 
Leptis,  buried  at  the  head  of  the  inhospitable  Sjrtis,  soli- 
cited the  friendship  of  the  republic,  and  admitted  the  pro- 
tection of  a  Roman  garrison :  still  further  eastward  Cyrene 
and  Egypt  were  both  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Home, 
whose  alliance  was  also  sought  by  many  cities  even  on  the 
coast  of  Numidia.  The  perfidy  and  barbarity  of  the 
native  princes  had  everywhere  estranged  their  own  subjects, 
and  particularly  those  who  had  acquired,  in  the  pursuits  of 
art  and  commerce,  some  knowledge  of  European  civilizap- 
tion.  The  Romans,  with  their  usual  artifice,  had  repre- 
sented themselves  as  humane  deliverers,  and  far  and  wide 
the  barbarians  shook  their  chains  impatiently,  and  yearned 
for  their  aid  and  sympathy. 

With  the  Mauretanians  or  Moors,  the  nations  of 
Europe  had  little  acquaintance,  and  the  factories  estab- 
lished among  them  by  the  Carthaginians  for  purposes 
of  trade  had  perished  with  the  fall  of  the  great  Punio 
republic  But  Numidia  abounded,  espeoially  in  its  eastern 
districts,  with  rich  and  flourishing  cities ;  and  Massinisea, 
its  recent  ruler,  had  been  successfiil  both  in  his  wars  and 
his  intrigues,  and  had  extended  his  acquisitions  till  they 
completely  enveloped  the  Roman  province,  reaching  even 
to  the  borders  of  the  western  Syrtis  itself.  On  the  south 
he  had  penetrated  through  the  defiles  of  the  Atlas  into  the 
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country  of  the  Ghetulians.     The  kingdom  of  Massinissa 
far  exceeded,  both  in  extent  and  population,  the  fonnidable 
riTal  Some  had  lately  conquered  on  the  same  continent. 
She  was  jealous  of  its  power  and  advancing  consolidation, 
and   sought  to  divide  it.     At  the  death  of  Massinissa, 
Scipio  ^milianus  had  required  his  three  sons  to  share 
it  between  them ;  bat  two  of  them  had  died  prematurely, 
and  the  kingdom  had  fallen  again  under  the  sole  dominion 
of  the  survivor  Micipsa.    This  monarch  proposed  to  divide 
his  realm  between  his  two  sons,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal ; 
but  together  with  them  he  had  brought  up  a  natural  son  of 
one  of  his  brothers,  by  name  Jugurtha,  who  far  excelled 
in  abilities  and  spirit  the  legitimate  heirs  to  the  throne. 
While  they  were  nourished  in  the  luxuries  of  a  court, 
Jugurtha,  like  his  grandfather  Massinissa,  trained  himself 
in  perils  and  hardships;  he  was  the  best  rider  among  a 
nation  of  riders,  the  boldest  hunter  of  the  lions  of  the 
desert.    Micipsa,  alarmed  at  his  growing  reputation,  hoped 
to  get  rid  of  him  in  some  dangerous  and  distant  war.     He 
sent  him  with  succours  to  Scipio  before  tNumanfia;  but 
Jugurtha  returned  with  fresh  laurels,  and  added  to  his 
renown  as  a  warrior  the  esteem  of  the  Boman  officers, 
experience  in  Roman  tactics,  and  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  Soman  policy.   He  learnt  the  secret,  that  the  love 
of  gold  was  the  sordid  spring  of  the  most  brilliant  enter- 
prises of  the  republic,  and  that  in  the  Boman  senate  every 
man  had  his  price.     Micipsa  now  feared  him  more  than 
ever;  perhaps  he  admired  him.     Dying  soon  afterwards 
he  left  him  one-third  of  his  kmgdom,  in  the  hope  of 
securing  the  remaining  portions  for  his  own  sons.     The 
hope  was  vain.     Neither  party  was  disposed  to  acquiesce 
in  this  arrangement.     Quarrels  speedily  arose  between 
them;    Jugurtha  found  means  to  seize    and    massacre 
Hiempsal;  Adherbal  rushed  to  arms,  was  defeated,  and 
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betook  himself  Btttaghtwaj  to  Borne,  to  plead  his  cause 
^f^- before  the  senate,  the  acknowledged  arbiter  of  nations, 
igurtba  knev  how  to  deal  with  the  Bomans  better 
ta  rival  He  sent  his  envoys  to  Italy,  laden  with 
vith  which,  almost  openly  administered,  they 
f  nentralized  the  claim  of  justice  and  the  sentiment 
passion.     It  was  the  public  interest  indeed  of  the 

people  to  foment  the  division  of  Numidia;  and 
lators  required  perhaps  no  personal  bribes  to  make 
!ject  the  prayer  of  the  suppliant,  and  send  coramis- 

to  divide  the  kingdom  between  the  cldmanta  on 
t 

aiuB  however,  the  chief  personage  among  the  com- 
lers,  had  been  gained  by  Jugurtha  before  he  left 

and  his  colleagues  were  seduced  successively  by  the 
afluence.  They  assigned  to  their  patron  the  laiger 
er  share  of  the  disputed  inheritance.  Even  with 
vision  Jugurtha  was  not  long  content.  He  made 
ma  into  Adberbal's  territories,  compluned  of  in- 

ond  conspiracies  against  himself,  forced  lus  rival 
wn  hostilities,  and  after  defeating  him  in  a  great 
drove  him  to  seek  refuge  in  his  royal  fortress  of 
from  the  impregnable  walls  of  which  he  despatched 
g  solicitations  to  the  Bomans  to  come  to  bis  rescue, 
y  among  the  senators  would  have  s^zed  this  op~ 
itj  for  sending  the  legions  into  Africa,  and  enlai^ng 
rders  of  the  province  as  the  price  of  interference, 
le  friends  of  Jugurtha  succeeded  in  averting  this 
,  and  restricting  the  interference  of  the  republic  to 
mintment  of  a  second  deputation, 
the  head  of  the  new  commission  was  M.  JEmilius 
s,  a  man  of  the  highest  rank  and  consideration  in 
>te,  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  general  in 
lalpine  and  the  Comian  Alps,  and  had  attuned  the 
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dignified  position  of  prince  of  the  senate.  He  was  noted 
for  the  austerity  of  his  consular  administration^  and  the 
strict  discipline  he  had  maintained  in  the  camp.  The 
lavish  corruption  by  which  he  had  obtained  his  magis- 
traeiesy  did  not  detract  among  his  corrupt  contemporaries 
from  the  renown  of  his  antique  virtues ;  and  the  disfavour 
with  which  he  was  known  to  regard  the  Numidian 
nsuiper  was  a  pledge  to  the  Bomans  that  he  would  up- 
hold the  character  of  the  republic  for  justice  and  integrity. 
They  were  surprised  and  shocked  when  the  envoys  shortly 
returned^  quickly  followed  by  the  news  that  Adherbal^ 
undefended  and  unrelieved^  had  been  forced  by  famine  to 
surrender,  and  had  perished  in  torments  at  the  hands  of 
the  barbarian  Jugurtha.  A  tribune  Memmius  insisted  on 
vindicating  the  honour  of  the  republic  by  signal  vengeancci 
and  the  people,  inflamed  by  his  harangues  against  the  per- 
fidy of  the  nobles,  demanded  that  Numidia  should  be 
occupied  in  the  following  year  by  a  consular  army.  The 
province  fell  by  lot  to  Calpumius  Bestia,  who  took 
Scaurus  with  him  as  his  lieutenant.  But  the  expedition 
ended  in  a  speedy  and  dishonourable  peace.  Once  more 
Memmius  rose  in  the  forum  to  denounce  the  venality 
of  the  senate,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  magistrates. 
He  reminded  the  tribes  of  the  tyranny  which  hada&iii! 
trampled  upon  them  for  the  last  twenty  years,  not 
with  the  hope  of  recovering  their  rights  for  ever  lost, 
but  to  inflame  their  just  anger  against  the  public  trai- 
tors ;  not  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  their  fallen  cham- 
pions, which  could  not  be  expiated  but  by  the  blood  of 
citizens,  but  to  maintain  the  relations  of  the  republic 
towards  its  acknowledged  friends  and  foes,  whom  the 
nobles  had  dared  to  treat,  the  one  as  foes,  the  others 
as  friends.  The  people,  carried  away  for  the  moment  by 
an  appeal,  which  sounded  like  an  echo  of  the  voice  of  a 
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Sempronius  or  a  Fulvius,  decreed  that  the  praetor  Casfflus, 
on  whose  honour  they  relied,  should  proceed  to  Africa, 
and  summon  Jugurtha  to  repair  to  Bome  under  safeguard^ 
there  to  reveal  the  manoeuvres  of  Scaurus  and  his  ac- 
complices. The  Numidian,  it  seems^  could  trust  to  the 
assurances  of  personal  safety  guaranteed  him,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  obey  the  invitation.  But,  while  he  showed 
this  disposition  to  submit  himself  to  the  will  of  the 
Bomans,  he  contrived  that  his  own  mouth  should  be 
stopped  by  another  hand.  When  Memmius  called  upon 
him  to  speak,  another  tribune,  named  Bsebius,  interposed, 
and  forbade  him  to  reply.  The  republic  kept  faith  with 
him;  and  even  when  he  caused  the  assassination  of  a 
Numidian  chief,  who  was  intriguing  with  the  senate  to 
get  himself  nominated  king  in  his  room,  she  was  satisfied 
with  indignantly  commanding  him  to  quit  the  shelter 
of  her  walls.  As  Jugurtha  passed  the  gates  he  turned 
about,  more  than  once,  to  cast  a  last  look  upon  the  fortress 
of  his  enemies.  *^  O  venal  city^'  he  at  last  exclaimed, 
i.ano!  "flwd  destined  quickly  to  perish^  whenever  a  purchaser  shall 
be  found  for  thee  /" 
>  Jugurtha  was  speedily  followed  to  Africa  by  the  consul 
Albinus  with  a  Boman  army.  The  Numidian  resorted  to 
fresh  intrigues,  and  wore  out  the  year  without  being 
driven  to  any  decisive  operations.  The  consul  returned 
to  Bome  to  hold  the  comitia,  and  left  his  legions  under  the 
command  of  his  brother  Aulus.  The  legatus  made  a 
forced  march  to  surprise  the  royal  treasures:  his  troops 
were  utterly  demoralized  from  want  of  discipline;  the 
auxiliaries  betrayed  their  posts,  and  his  army  was  routed, 
captured,  and  passed  under  the  yoke.  The  senate  dis- 
avowed his  dishonourable  capitulation,  and  sent  Albinus 
back  to  recommence  the  war,  while  the  tribunes  demanded, 
with  louder  cries  than  ever,  the  punishment  of  the  traitors 
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who  had  accepted  Jugurtha's  gold.  Scaurus,  the  most 
guilty  of  all,  had  the  address  to  get  himself  named  on  the 
commistton  of  inquiry,  and  coolly  presided  at  the  condem- 
nation of  four  consulars  and  a  pontiff.  It  was  a  sea-^-^^oSi 
son  of  public  alarm  and  of  public  seyerity.  The  con- 
sal  Silanus  had  just  been  defeated  by  the  formidable 
Cimbii,  and  new  levies  were  demanded  to  maintain  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire  on  the  north.  Nevertheless  the 
affairs  of  Africa  were  deemed  at  the  moment  still  more 
pressing.  Ca^cilius  Metellus,  the  colleague  of  Silanus,  was 
despatched  before  the  end  of  the  year  to  supersede  Albinus. 
The  new  general  was  sensible  how  much  the  forces  of  the 
republic  had  suffered  from  the  relaxation  of  discipline  in 
the  face  of  an  enemy  whose  arms  they  despised,  and  whose 
resources  they  had  not  learnt  to  measure. 

Before  leading  his  legions  against  the  enemy,  he  exercised 
them  in  the  severe  labours  of  the  camp,  and  trained  them 
to  self-control  and  implicit  obedience.  He  was  ably 
seconded  by  an  officer  of  rising  reputation,  a  rude  soldier 
of  the  old  Roman  stamp,  who  had  passed  through  every 
stage  of  military  service,  and  was  about  to  prove  himself 
worthy  to  command.  Caius  Marius,  one  of  the  greatest 
names  in  the  military  annals  of  the  republic,  was  a  native 
of  the  obscure  town  of  Arpinum,  in  the  Yolscian  moun- 
tains. He  began  life,  it  was  reported,  though  perhaps 
unjustly,  in  no  higher  condition  than  that  of  a  farm 
labourer ;  but  in  his  early  years  he  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
legions,  and  raised  himself  to  distinction  by  personal 
courage  and  conduct.  He  had  learnt  the  art  of  war  under 
Scipio  ^milianus  before  the  walls  of  Numantia,  and 
attracted  the  notice  of  his  general  not  more  by  his  prowess 
than  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  submitted  to  the 
strict  discipline  which  that  commander  restored  to  the 
camp.     When  Scipio's   flatterers  asked  him   where  the 
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Bomans  would  find  such  another  leader  when  he  was 
gone,  he  is  said  to  hare  touched  the  shoulder  of  Marius, 
saying  with  a  smile,  "  Perhaps  hereJ*  The  ambition  of 
the  young  Arpinate  was  roused,  as  might  have  been 
expected.  As  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered,  and  to  a 
rising  young  officer  it  could  not  long  be  wanting,  he 
plunged  into  the  career  of  civil  advancement.  As  a  tribune 
he  distinguished  himself  by  urging  popular  measures ;  but 
in  politics  his  aims  were  indistinct,  and  his  course  un- 
steady. Destitute  of  education  or  refinement  of  any  kind, 
he  had  never  applied  his  mind  to  the  consideration  of 
public  interests,  nor  had  he  the  natural  eloquence  and 
versatility  of  character,  which  sometimes  in  political  life 
supply  the  place  of  strong  ideas  and  comprehensive  judg- 
ment. A  fortunate  marriage  allied  him  with  the  illus- 
trious family  of  the  Cassars,  and  connected  him  with  the 
interests  of  the  highest  nobility,  to  which,  however,  his 
own  taste  and  temper  were  still  directly  opposed.  But  it 
was  owing  to  this  connexion,  perhaps,  that  Metellus  now 
enlisted  him  among  his  lieutenants,  in  which  capacity  he 
aided  materially  in  restoring  the  moral  feelings  of  the 
legions.  Their  self-confidence  once  recovered,  the  Bo- 
mans were  invincible  as  before.  Metellus  baffled  his 
adversary's  intrigues,  broke  up  his  combinations,  and. 
A  u.  646.  when  the  moment  came,  defeated  him  in  a  great  battle. 

B.  o.  106.  " 

Jugurtha,  whose  subjects  were  hardly  less  hostile  to  him 
than  the  foreign  invaders,  found  himself  abandoned  on 
all  sides.  He  retreated  into  the  great  natural  forti- 
fications between  the  ranges  of  the  lesser  and  the 
greater  Atlas,  and  protracted  the  campaign  amidst  their 
pliuns  and  mountains,  with  the  indefatigable  activity 
of  the  nomade  life  to  which  he  had  been  trained.  The 
Bomans,  baulked  and  wearied,  retired  into  winter  quarters, 
holding  possession  of  many  of  the  principal  towns,  but 
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unable  to  bring  .to  bay  the  prey  they  had  so  long  hunted 
in  the  desert. 

The  service  of  Marius  had  been  brilliant.    Before  Zama 
he  had  saved  the  camp  from  a  sudden  attack;  he  had 
rescued  the  convoys,  on  which  the  safety  of  the  legions 
depended ;  he  had  dispelled,  by  the  firmness  of  his  resist- 
ance, the  clouds  of  Numidian  cavahy  which  had  enveloped 
his  division  on  its  march.     When  he  was  not  directing 
or  leading  an  attack  he  had  laboured  in  the  trenches  like 
a  common  soldier.     His  manners  were  engaging,  and  he 
had  become  the  idol  of  the  legionaries.     He  had  served  as 
tribune  and  prsetor,  and  had  administered  the  government 
of  a  province.    At  the  age  of  forty-^ight  years,  and  in  pos- 
session of  a  high  reputation,  he  was  a  ripe  candidate  for 
the  consulship ;  only  his  birth  was  ignoble,  and  a  new  man, 
the  maker  of  his  own  fortune,  had  never  yet  been  allowed 
to  scale  the  summit  of  civil  £gnities.     The  consulship  had 
latterly  been  monopolized  by  a  few  illustrious  families. 
The  Metelli  alone  had  enjoyed  it  six  limes  in  the  course  of 
fourteen  years;  and  when  Marius  ventured  to  demand 
leave  of  absence  to  solicit  the  sufirages  of  the  people,  his 
impeiator  repulsed  him  with  scorn  and  undisguised  amaze- 
ment*    **  It  vfUl  be  time  enough^  he  said,  *^for  you  to  seek 
the  consulship  when  my  son  is  of  age  to  become  your  com" 
jetitar^     The    young  Metellus   was    little    more  than 
twenty,  and  the  consular  age  was  forty*three  years. 

Mariusy  notwithstandmg  his  habits  of  military  submis* 
mon,  found  means  to  make  himself  formidable  to  his 
general  even  in  the  camp*  Metellus  after  much  delay, 
at  last,  when  he  thought  it,  perhaps,  too  late,  gave  the 
leave  of  absence  required*  Marius,  from  his  quarters  in 
the  centre  of  Numidia,  had  only  twelve  days  to  reach 
Bome  and  address  himself  to  the  tribes.  He  arrived  in 
the  capital  on  the  seventh  day.   The  people  at  the  moment 
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were  under  the  influence  of  tribunes  opposed  to  the  policy 
of  the  nobles.  By  a  great  effort,  the  election  of  the  new 
man  was  carried,  and  at  the  same  time  the  people  assigned 
him  the  province  of  Numidia,  in  spite  of  a  decree  of  the 
senate  for  prolonging  the  government  of  Metellus.  In 
such  cases  of  collision,  which  at  this  period,  at  least,  but 
rarely  occurred,  the  legitimate  right  lay  with  the  people  : 
the  usual  appointment  of  the  province  by  the  senate  was^ 
in  fact,  an  usurpation,  which  had  only  gained  force  by- 
tacit  consent.  Marius  regarded  his  elevation  as  a  triumph 
over  the  nobles,  and  felt  himself  planted  in  hostility 
against  them.  ^^  My  consulate  and  my  province^^  he 
exclaimed,  ^^  are  the  spoils  of  victory  over  the  senate. 
These  people  despise  my  birthy  forsooth :  1  scorn  and 
denounce  their  vices.  The  bravest  man  is  the  noblesL 
JVhom^  think  you,  would  the  ancestors  of  Bestia  and 
Albintis  wish  for  their  son,  —  me  or  them  f  They  call  me 
rude  and  vulgar,  because  I  cannot  lay  out  a  banquet,  but 
pay  my  rustic  bailiff  higher  wages  than  my  cook,  I  avow 
it ;  I  glory  in  it  I  learnt  from  my  father  and  my  father'* s 
honest  friends,  that  elegance  is  for  women,  labour  for  men; 
that  arms  are  glorious,  and  not  ornaments.  I  can  dis- 
play in  my  simple  halls  no  ancestral  images  nor  triumphal 
ensigns;  but  with  my  won  hand  I  Itave  won  spears  and 
standards  and  the  trophies  of  war  J*  The  populace  grinned 
with  delight  at  this  humiliation  of  their  superiors. 

To  this  degraded  populace  Marius  did  not  scruple  to 
open  the  career  of  arms.  It  was  indeed  a  grave  innovation, 
of  far  more  importance  to  the  future  fortunes  of  the  re- 
public, than  the  idle  scorn,  and  not  less  idle  boastings, 
which  had  called  down  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude. 
Hitherto  the  Boman  legionary  had  been  enlisted  from 
among  the  men  who  possessed  some  property,  and  held  a 
stake  in  the  safety  of  the  republic     To  put  arms  into  the 
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hands  of  the  proletaries^  the  needy  refuse  of  the  population,  \ 

was  deemed  equally  dangerous  and  dishonourable.     But  \ 

the  free  population  of  Rome  had  been  thinned  by  war  and 
emigration ;  the  Latins  and  Italians  were  still  excluded 
firom  the  roll  of  Boman  citizens,  and  there  was  no  other 
alternative  but  to  trust  the  defence  of  the  conquering  re- 
public to  the  allies  whom  she  had  subdued.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  revolution  introduced  by  Marius,  and  a 
vast  revolution  it  was,  was  undoubtedly  indispensable. 
The  senate  itself,  harassed  by  two  enemies  at  either  ex- 
tremity of  its  dominions,  yielded  to  the  urgent  necessity. 
The  mendicants  of  the  city,  flushed  with  the  hope  of 
plunder,  excited  perhaps  by  the  unexampled  success  of  a 
man  of  the  people,  as  base-bom  as  themselves,  rushed  in 
crowds  to  his  unfurled  banners,  and  Marius  led  forth  a 
numerous  army  of  men,  without  a  prejudice  or  a  prin- a.u.647. 
ciple,  ready  at  his  bidding  to  turn  their  arms  upon  either 
friends  or  enemies.  There  was  no  help  for  it.  The  re- 
public was  urged  on  in  a  career  of  aggression,  in  which 
the  temper  of  her  people,  her  traditional  policy,  interest, 
and  even  necessity  forbade  her  to  pause :  but  from  hence- 
forth her  armies  transferred  their  allegiance  from  her- 
self to  their  imperators,  and  her  laws  and  liberties  lay  at 
the  mercy  of  her  own  victorious  proconsuls. 

The  news  of  the  fresh  successes  of  Metellus  hastened 
the  consul's  departure.  At  the  opening  of  a  new  campaign 
the  imperator  had  dispersed  a  Numidian  army  for  the  third 
time,  and  pursued  the  enemy  into  the  desert.  Jugurtha 
reached  the  city  of  Thala,  which  held  his  children  and  trea- 
sures. Metellus  sat  down  to  the  siege,  and  at  the  end  of 
forty  days  captured  the  place ;  but  the  crafty  fugitive  had 
escaped.  Jugurtha  was  exposed,  however,  to  the  treachery 
of  his  own  subjects,  not  less  than  to  the  arms  of  the  Romans. 
Ue  distrusted  every  friend  and  dependent,  and  dared  not 
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repose  two  nights  following  in  the  same  spot.  Flying  £rom 
place  to  place^  he  collected  around  him  the  barbarians  of 
the  GsBtulian  deserts.  These  hordes  require  little,  either 
of  money  or  equipments,  to  fit  them  for  the  warfare  to 
which  they  were  accustomed;  and  Jugurtha  could  cany 
with  him  the  treasure  that  he  immediately  needed.  Once 
more  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  prevailed  upon  Bocchus, 
the  king  of  Mauretania,  to  join  him  against  the  foreigner. 
Their  combined  forces  advanced  towards  Cirta,  beneath 
the  walls  of  which  city  Metellus  was  entrenched.  The 
Koman  general  hearing  at  the  same  moment  that  he  was 
superseded  by  the  new  consul,  abandoned  his  posts,  and 
retired  moodily  to  Rome,  where  his  mortification  was 
soothed  by  a  triumph  and  the  surname  of  Numidicus.  The 
legions  were  retained  by  his  lieutenants  in  their  secure 
position  till  Marius  arrived,  and  united  them  to  hb  own 
armament. 

The  war  recommenced  with  activity  and  drcumspection 
on  both  sides.  Jugurtha  confined  himself  to  predatory 
attacks  upon  the  convoys  of  the  Komans,  or  on  their  distant 
allies.  Marius  constantly  followed,  attacked  and  drove 
him  off;  on  one  occasion,  the  king  himself  barely  escaped 
with  the  loss  of  his  sword.  In  the  meanwhile,  Marius  was 
making  himself  successively  master  of  all  the  fortified  places 
of  the  kingdom,  and  reducing  Jugurtha  once  more  to  the 
defences  of  the  desert  He  was  intriguing,  moreover,  with 
Bocchus,  and  gradually  disposing  him  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  invincible  invaders  by  the  desertion,  and  perhaps 
the  betrayal,  of  his  ally.  In  this  campaign,  Lucius 
Cornelius  Sulla  first  came  into  notice.  He  served  the  con- 
sul as  his  quasstor,  in  which  capacity  he  was  charged  with 
the  finances  of  the  province ;  but  this  confidential  office  he 
combined  with  the  command  of  a  division  of  cavalry,  and 
his  talents  and  address  marked  him  for  the  conduct  of  the 
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most  delicate  negotiations.  Descended  from  a  branch  of  the 
great  Cornelian  family,  he  belonged  by  extraction  to  the 
highest  nobility  of  the  republic,  and  he  had  the  advantage 
common  to  his  class,  of  instruction  in  the  best  learning  and 
accomplishments  of  his  times.  Nor  was  he  less  conspicuous 
for  his  love  of  pleasure,  and  the  laxity  of  his  principles ; 
though  he  kept  his  passions  under  the  control  of  a  cool  and 
calculating  ambition. 

Jugnrtha  now  roused  himself  to  a  last  effort.    To  decide 
Bocchus  to  risk  a  great  battle  by  his  side,  he  promised  him 
one  third  part  of  his  dominions.   The  Mauretanian  acceded. 
The  Boman  army  was  surprised  on  a  night-march,  and 
severely  handled ;  in  the  morning  it  recovered  the  advan- 
tage, and  effected  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Moors  and 
Ghetulians.    Again  were  the  Bomans  surprised  and  broken 
in  a  combat  near  Cirta,  and  Jugurtha  for  a  moment  be- 
lieved, or  pretended,  that  he  had  slain  the  consul  with  his 
own  hand.     When  he  brandished  his  sword  in  front  of 
their  faltering  ranks,  and  exclaimed  in  Latin,  which  he  had 
learnt  before  Numantia,  that  it  was  the  blood  of  Marius 
which  dripped  from  it,  victory  was  almost  in  his  grasp; 
but  at  the  same  moment  Marius  himself  rode  up  in  front, 
and  Sulla  attacked  the  Moorish  auxiliaries  on  the  flank. 
Bocchus  escaped  from  the  field  without  striking  a  blow ; 
the  slaughter  fell  upon  the  followers  of  Jugurtha,  who 
were  routed,  dispersed,  and  massacred  in  every  direction. 
The  Numidian  had  not  spared  himself  while  success  was 
possible;  but  as  soon  as  the  fortune  of  the  day  turned 
against  him,  he  no  longer  exposed  himself  to  no  purpose, 
hut  evaded  the  assailants  with  his  usual  ingenuity.  Bocchus 
no  longer  hesitated  to  make  terms  with  the  conquerors. 
Marius  referred  his  envoys  to  the  senate  at  Bome.     The 
republic,  they  were  informed,  never  forgets  either  injuries, 
or  good  service.     She  forgives  Bocchus  in  consideration  of 
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his  repentance ;  but  her  friendship  and  alliance  she  wlth- 
holdsy  till  he  has  done  something  to  deserve  them.  Bocchus 
easily  divined  the  meaning  of  these  words.  He  desired  to 
confer  with  a  confidential  agent.  Sulla  was  commissioned 
to  traverse  Numidia,  and  seek  him  in  his  own  dominions. 
The  Romans  were  never  satisfied  that  they  had  painted  an 
African  perfidious  enough.  Their  histories  described  the 
vacillation  of  Bocchus  in  this  last  extremity,  at  one  moment 
resolving  to  betray  Jugurtha  to  Sulla,  at  another,  Sulla  to 
Jugurtha.  This  latter  treachery  would  have  been  perfectly 
useless.  Doubtless  Bocchus  never  hesitated  a  moment. 
But  he  continued  to  deceive  his  Numidian  ally,  and  con- 
trived to  entrap  him  into  a  conference.  Jugurtha  was 
seized  and  loaded  with  chains,  and  Sulla  led  him  as  a 
captive  through  his  dominions,  in  which  no  hand  was  raised 

IL'Sfoe'^^  receive  him.  With  all  his  admirable  genius  and  re- 
sources he  had  made  himself  detested  for  cruelty  and  per- 
fidy, both  to  his  subjects  and  his  enemies.  The  Romans 
had  many  injuries  to  avenge,  and  they  avenged  them  with 
their  accustomed  barbarity.  When  Jugurtha  was  carried 
to  Rome,  and  led  before  the  triumphal  chariot  of  his  con- 
queror, they  had  no  scruple  in  consigning  him  to  the  cruel 
death  reserved  for  the  most  inveterate  of  their  foes.  Cast 
headlong  into  the  subterranean  chamber  of  the  prison  in 
the  Capitoline  rock,  he  was  left  to  wrestle  with  cold  and 

A.D.eM).  hunger  in  a  mortal  agony  of  six  days. 

Before  quitting  Africa,  Marius  had  regulated  the  con- 
dition of  his  conquests.  Bocchus,  as  the  price  of  his 
treachery,  received  the  western  regions  of  Numidia,  while 
some  of  its  districts  to  the  east  went  to  enlarge  the 
borders  of  the  Roman  province.  The  remnant  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  was  divided  between  two  princes  of  the 
royal  family  of  Massinissa,  on  whose  rivalry  the  republic 
relied  to  maintain  the  whole  country  in  independence. 
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She  exhibited  great  prudence  and  moderation  in  thus 
renouncing  the  entire  fruits  of  her  victory;  but  the 
pressure  of  the  northern  foe  demanded  all  her  strength, 
and  with  no  rival  to  fear  on  the  southern  continent,  she 
could  trust  their  recovery  to  the  sure  though  tardy 
encroachments  of  influence  and  civilization.  From  the 
Atlas  to  the  Nile  the  shadow  of  her  wings  was  gradually 
enveloping  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  A  few 
years  later  ^b.  c.  96),  Ptolemasus  Apion,  the  last  of  the 
Grredan  dynasty  which  reigned  over  the  Cyrenaica,  be- 
queathed his  kingdom  to  the  Bomans.  A  shadow  of 
independence  was  left  to  the  five  cities  which  constituted 
this  favoured  seat  of  Hellenic  art  and  literature ;  but  they 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Home  by  an  annual 
tribute  of  their  medicinal  gum,  which  sold  for  its  weight 
in  silver.  Leptis,  situated  half  way  between  the  two 
Syrtes,  received  a  Koman  garrison,  and  maintained  the 
communications  of  the  republic  between  her  subjects  on 
the  one  side  and  her  dependents  on  the  other. 

When  Marius  returned  to  Rome  to  celebrate  his  triumph, 
the  consulship  for  the  year  had  been  already  thrust  upon 
him.  The  Cimbri,  still  wandering  westward  and  plunder- 
ing the  wr^etched  hamlets  of  the  Celtiberians,  threatened 
to  return  to  the  richer  spoils  of  the  Roman  province,  and 
speedily  to  burst  the  barrier  of  the  Alps.  Since  the  flood 
of  Gaulish  conquest  was  rolled  back  from  the  gates  of 
Rome,  the  republic  had  gained  ground  steadily  against 
the  northern  invaders.  She  had  driven  them  across  the 
Apennines,  to  the  Rubicon  and  to  the  Po;  and  in  the 
fertile  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  she  had  accepted  their 
final  submission,  and  enrolled  their  Cisalpine  territories 
among  her  subject  provinces.  With  that  conquest  all 
danger  of  a  Graulish  invasion  ceased ;  but  the  acquisition 
of  new  dominions  in  Iberia  rendered  it  necessary  to  secure 
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the  communication  between  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees. 
Home  was  driven  on  from  conquest  to  conquest.  The 
claim  of  her  Grecian  ally  Massilia,  an  aristocratic  republic, 
planted  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean^  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Bhone,  midway  between  the  Yar  and  the  Aude, 
soon  invited  her  legions  beyond  the  Alps.  She  chastised 
the  barbarians  who  menaced  her  ally  or  insulted  herself,  ad- 
vanced her  own  stations  along  the  coast,  formed  relations  of 
trade  with  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Gauls,  and  was  speedily 
led  to  found  and  fortify  colonies.  Aqu»  Sextise,  Convenie, 
Narbo  and  Biteme,  became  important  positions.  A  Soman 
province  was  gradually  formed,  which  received  the  name  of 
the  Transalpine  Gaul,  divided  in  the  middle  by  the  Bhone, 
and  extending  northward  to  the  Cevennes  and  the  Is^re, 
while  its  furthest  outpost  was  bathed  by  the  waters  of 
lake  Lemanus.  But  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war 
with  Jugurtha  all  this  fair  province  was  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  the  Helvetii  and 
Ambrones.  Five  Roman  armies  had  been  lost  in  its  de- 
fence :  the  natives,  long  accustomed  to  the  peaceful  cul- 
tivation of  the  arts,  and  taught  to  rely  on  the  protection 
of  the  republic,  had  abandoned  their  fields  and  crowded 
into  the  cities,  which  the  barbarians  had  not  the  skill  to 
besiege,  nor  the  patience  to  blockade.  Consternation 
reigned  in  Bome:  the  people  clamoured  for  an  efficient 
defender :  the  nobles  stifled  their  jealousy,  and  the  general 
voice  raised  Marius  by  acclamation  to  a  second  consulship, 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Marius  triumphed  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
and  immediately  summoned  his  veterans  to  accompany  him 
into  GauL  But  a  large  portion  of  his  numerous  army  was 
composed  of  new  levies,  and  of  a  class  of  recruits  not  yet 
trained,  we  may  suppose,  to  the  use  of  arms.  The  troops 
which  he  found  in  the  province  were  demoralized  by  defeat 
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and  indiscipline,  and  the  hideous  figures,  the  vast  stature, 
as  well  as  the  mode  of  fighting  of  the  barbarians,  inspired 
them  with  terror.  The  wary  general  declined  to  lead  them 
against  the  enemy,  till  by  field-labour  and  camp-exercises 
he  had  restored  the  tone  of  discipline.  Fortunately 
the  barbarians,  scattered  as  they  were,  some  in  quest  of 
distant  booty,  others  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  spoil  they 
had  acquired,  allowed  him  a  considerable  interval  for 
preparation.  He  established  a  fortified  camp  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Bhone,  and  employed  his  men  in  excavating 
a  canal  through  the  shingly  plain  to  the  sea,  to  avoid  a 
dangerous  navigation,  and  secure  an  easy  access  for  his 
supplies.  The  foss(B  MariancB  retained  their  name  and 
their  use  for  several  centuries.  During  the  continuance 
of  these  works,  a  third  and  a  fourth  consulship  were  con- 
ferred upon  him.  Meanwhile,  wearied  with  inaction,  or 
having  exhausted  the  resources  within  their  immediate 
reach,  the  invaders  separated  into  two  divisions.  The 
Cimbri  and  Helvetii  proposed  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
northern  base  of  the  Alps,  and  pour  into  Italy  by  the 
passes  of  the  TyroL  The  Teutones  and  Ambrones  en- 
gaged to  crush  the  resistance  of  Marius,  and  double  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  mountains  where  they  fall  into 
the  Mediterranean.  A  place  of  meeting  was  appointed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Po.  The  republic  divided  its  forces 
to  oppose  them.  While  Marius  retained  his  post  in  the 
Transalpine  province,  his  colleague  Catulus  led  a  second 
consular  army  to  the  banks  of  the  Adige.  As  his  men 
acquired  confidencoi  in  their  general  and  themselves, 
Marius  found  great  difficulty  in  still  restraining  them 
from  the  attack.  He  worked  upon  their  imaginations,  he 
kindled,  perhaps,  his  own  enthusiasm,  by  employing  the 
divinations  of  a  Syrian  woman,  named  Martha,  whom  he 
carried  about  with  him,  and  whom  he  professed  to  consult 
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in  every  emergency.  The  Teutones  at  last  attempted  to 
storm  the  camp  which  their  opponent  so  steadily  refused 
to  quit.  Repulsed^  they  resolved  to  march  forwards,  and 
leave  the  enemy  in  their  rear.  As  they  defiled  past  the 
lines^  the  Bomans  counted  their  numbers,  or  followed  with 
their  eyes  the  length  of  their  interminable  trains,  which 
continued,  it  is  said,  to  move  incessantly  before  them  for 
the  space  of  six  days.  As  they  passed  along  they  asked  the 
Romans,  with  a  sneer,  if  they  had  any  message  to  send 
their  wives,  for  they  should  soon  be  with  them.  When 
they  had  advanced  some  distance,  Marius  also  broke  up 
from  his  camp  and  followed  in  their  track,  entrenching 
himself  carefully  every  night.  The  barbarians  were  still 
eager  for  the  combat,  and  Marius  had  only  to  choose  his 
ground  for  a  pitched  battle.  He  placed  his  troops  on 
elevated  ground  about  twelve  miles  east  of  Aquae  Sextise 
(Aix),  in  a  strong  position,  but  ill  supplied  with  water. 
He  was  well  assured  that  the  enemv  would  lose  no  time 
in  giving  battle ;  but  when  some  of  his  men  complained  of 
this  want  of  precaution,  he  pointed  to  a  stream  which  ran 
near  the  barbarian  lines,  and  said  they  must  get  drink 
from  thence.  *^  Wliy  then^  they  exclaimed,  ^^do  you  not 
lead  us  at  once  to  battle  ? "  Marius  calmly  replied,  **  fVe 
must  first  secure  our  camp^ 

The  soldiers  obeyed  unwillingly ;  but  while  they  were 
making  the  trenches,  the  camp-servants  sallied  forth  to 
the  stream  for  water  with  such  arms  as  they  had.  The 
barbarians  at  first  straggled  down  to  meet  them  in  small 
numbers,  their  main  body  being  engaged  at  their  repast, 
A  conflict  ensued,  and  larger  forces  were  presently 
engaged.  The  Ambrones,  thirty  thousand  strong,  sprang 
from  their  tables,  full  of  food  and  inflamed  with  wine,  yet 
in  no  confusion  or  frantic  haste,  but  keeping  pace  to  the 
measured  striking  of  their  arms,  and  advancing  steadily  in 
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line  to  the  cry  Ambrones  I  Ambrones  !  Before  they  could 
all  cross  the  stream  they  were  met  first  by  the  Ligurian 
auxiliaries,  who  came  to  the  combat  shouting  in  the  same 
barbaric  fashion  as  themselves,  and  then  by  the  Koman 
legionaries,  hastening  to  the  support  of  their  yanguard. 
The  Ambrones  were  hurled  back  into  the  water,  crowded 
in  helpless  masses,  overthrown  and  trampled  upon.  The 
Somans  crossed  the  river  over  their  bodies,  and  pursued 
the  remnant  to  their  waggons,  where  a  few  only  were 
saved  by  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  women,  who 
mingled  among  the  combatants,  tearing  with  bare  hands 
theur  swords  and  shields  from  the  legionaries. 

The  Romans,  after  this  first  success,  regained  their 
position.  During  the  night  no  cry  of  triumph  or  merri- 
ment issued  frcMn  their  quarters.  They  passed  the  hours 
of  darkness  in  anxious  watching,  for  their  camp  had 
neither  palisade  nor  rampart,  and  the  loud  bowlings  of  the 
vanquished  Ambrones,  like  the  cries  of  wild  beasts,  re- 
minded them  that  the  enemy  was  still  at  hand,  lashing 
himself  into  greater  fury  for  a  second  encounter.  A  vast 
number  of  the  barbarians,  they  well  knew,  had  not  mingled 
in  the  fray,  and  they  feared  lest  these  fresh  combatants 
should  not  pause  for  the  dawn  of  day,  but  attack  their 
feeble  defences  under  cover  of  the  night  The  Teutones, 
however,  postponed  their  onset  for  two  days,  and  then 
enlarged  up  the  hill  on  which  the  Romans  were  arrayed  to 
receive  them.  Their  weight  and  strength  were  counter- 
balanced by  the  advantage  of  ground.  Marius  had  already 
checked  and  shaken  the  advancing  hordes,  when  his  lieu- 
tenant Marcellus  fell  unexpectedly  on  their  rear.  The^'^J^g- 
contest  was  now  quickly  decided,  though  the  slaughter 
long  continued.  The  barbarians,  broken  and  dispersed, 
fled  in  every  direction ;  but  the  pursuers  were  more  agile 
than  the  fugitives,  and  the  numbers  slain  were  only  limited 
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by  the  numbers  captured  for  slaves.  The  dead^  lying  un- 
buried  upon  the  fields  gave  to  it  the  frightful  appellation 
of  the  Putrid  Plain,  which  still  seems  to  be  retained  in 
the  name  of  PourriSres,  a  village  which  marks  the  spot. 
The  ghastly  mass  sank  gradually  into  the  soil,  and  abun- 
dant harvests  waved  over  it  in  the  next  season^  while  the 
people  of  Massilia  carried  off  the  bones  of  the  northern 
giants,  and  used  them,  we  are  assured,  to  fence  their  vine- 
yards. 

After  the  battle,  Marius  picked  out  the  richest  spoils 
for  the  spectacle  of  his  expected  triumph,  and  collected  all 
the  rest  in  a  heap  to  consume  it  as  an  offering  to  the  gods. 
The  soldiers  were  marshalled  in  a  circle  round  the  splendid 
pile  with  chaplets  on  their  heads :  Marius  himself,  clothed 
in  the  purple  robe  and  girded  for  the  sacrifice,  raised  a 
torch  towards  the  heavens,  and  was  about  to  kindle  the 
flame,  when  horsemen  suddenly  rode  up,  and  greeted  him 
with  the  news  of  his  election  for  the  fifth  time  to  the 
consulship.  The  auspicious  interruption  was  htuled  with 
redoubled  cries  and  clatter  of  arms ;  the  officers  crowned 
Marius  afresh  with  a  laurel  wreath,  and  he  then  set  fire  to 
the  pile,  and  consummated  the  sacrifice.  The  remem- 
brance of  this  solemnity  seems  to  be  still  preserved  in  a 
rustic  festival  now  celebrated  in  the  vicinity.  The  people 
of  Pertuis,  a  village  near  the  spot,  march  annually  in 
procession  to  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  raise  a 
vast  heap  of  brushwood,  and  consume  it  with  shouts  of 
Victoire  !  Vicioire  !  The  hill  itself  has  received  the  name 
of  Saint  Victoire ;  but  the  victory  no  doubt  is  that  of  the 
Komans  over  the  Teutons,  and  the  real  saint  is  Marius, 
the  preserver  of  the  republic. 

Meanwhile  the  Cimbri,  led  perhaps  by  the  Helvetii 
through  their  gloomy  defiles  along  the  northern  base  of 
the  Alps,  had  reached  the  pass  of  the  Brenner,  the  first 
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route  practicable  for  the  unwieldy  equipage  with  which 
they  made  their  campaigns.  Catulus^  it  seems,  despaired 
of  closing  agfunst  them  the  passage  of  the  mountains.  He 
retired  into  the  pifdn  beneath,  and  placed  himself  in  a  for- 
tified position  behind  the  Adige.  He  can  hardly  be  ex- 
cused for  thus  allowing  the  invader  to  overcome  without 
armed  resistance  the  first  obstacle  to  his  enterprise :  the 
tales  which  became  current  of  the  vast  strength  and  reck- 
less audacity  of  the  barbarians,  —  how  they  tore  up  trees 
and  rocks  to  dam  the  torrents,  how  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountiuns  they  seated  themselves  on  their  shields  and  slid 
upon  the  snow  over  clefts  and  precipices, — were  invented 
perhaps  to  palliate  this  imworthy  abandonment  of  the  first 
line  of  defence.  Even  on  the  Adige  the  Romans  did  not 
long  maintain  their  ground :  when  they  retreated  with 
unseemly  precipitation,  Catulus,  it  is  said,  sought  to  dis- 
guise their  panic  by  hastening  to  overtake  them  in  their 
flight,  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  retiring  legions. 
Far  and  wide  the  country  was  left  undefended,  and  the 
invaders  divided  their  time  between  plunder  and  carousals. 
Marius  had  been  recalled  in  haste  to  Rome.  He  post- 
poned the  celebration  of  his  triumph  till  he  had  saved  the 
republic  a  second  time.  He  arrested  the  retreat  of  Catu- 
lus, efiected  a  junction  with  his  own  victorious  troops, 
whom  he  had  summoned  from  the  Rhone,  and  quickly 
confined  the  Cimbri  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Fo.  The  bar« 
barians  declined  a  battle :  they  pretended  that  they  were 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  their  allies ;  perhaps  they  had 
already  heard  of  their  defeat.  But,  meanwhile,  they  did 
not  relax  from  th^ir  boastful  language,  and  sent  to  Marius 
to  demand  lands  for  themselves  and  the  Teutons.  ^^  The 
Teutons^  he  replied,  "  have  got  their  lands :  we  have  given 
titem  all  they  need  on  the  other  side  of  the  AlpsJ^^  At  the 
same  time  he  showed  them  some  of  the  survivors  in  chains. 
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The  Cimbri  were  not  discouraged,  but  straightway  pre- 
pared for  battle  on  the  Campi  Eaudii  in  the  vicinity 
A.ii.658.of  Vercselte.  The  day  was  sultry;  the  combatants  filled 
the  atmosphere  with  clouds  of  dust,  but  the  dazzling 
brightness  of  the  sun,  blazing  at  noon  day  in  the  faces  of 
the  northern  invaders,  harassed  and  disconcerted  them. 
Inured  to  the  rigours  of  a  northern  climate,  they  were  far 
inferior  to  the  Italians  in  endurance  of  heat.  Their  recent 
idleness  and  excess  in  living  had  unnerved  them.  They 
raised  their  shields  to  shade  their  eyes,  while  the  Romans 
thrust  home  to  their  hearts.  To  prevent  their  line  being 
broken,  the  first  rank  were  fastened  together  by  chains 
drawn  through  the  men's  belts,  and  thus  entangled  among 
the  dead  and  dying  they  were  cut  to  pieces  almost  without 
resistance.  The  hinder  ranks  broke  and  fled;  but  they 
were  received  at  the  sword's  point  by  the  infuriated 
women  among  the  waggons.  When  all  was  lost,  the  sexes 
vied  with  one  another  in  the  frenzy  with  which  they 
slaughtered  themselves  and  one  another.  Women  stran- 
gled themselves  with  the  traces  of  their  carriages ;  men 
tied  themselves  to  the  horns  of  their  cattle,  and  goaded 
them  to  plunge  across  the  plain  and  drag  or  trample  them 
to  death.  The  dogs  defended  their  masters'  bodies  from 
the  spoiler,  and  were  shot  down  at  a  distance  with  arrows. 
Marius  himself,  charging  at  the  head  of  his  division,  and 
eager  to  win  the  battle  by  his  own  prowess,  had  been 
carried,  in  the  confusion  of  the  fray,  beyond  the  enemies' 
ranks.  The  victory  was  really  gained  by  Catulus,  or 
rather  by  his  lieutenant  Sulla.  Nevertheless,  the  popular 
voice  accorded  the  chief  laurels  to  the  victor  of  the  former 
battle,  and  hailed  him  as  the  third  founder  of  the  city, 
equal  in  merits  and  renown  to  Bomulus  and  Camillus. 
The  citizens  were  encouraged  to  pour  their  libations  in  his 
name  as  of  a  tutelary  genius.     Nor  was  this  an  idle  com- 
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pliment.  The  remembrance  of  the  Cimbric  invasion^  the 
last  great  terror  Borne  had  to  encounter  till  the  period  of 
her  decrepitude,  remained  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind 
and  language  of  the  people.  In  spite  of  the  horrors  which 
clouded  his  later  career,  and  the  series  of  civil  wars  and 
domestic  massacres  which  sprang  from  his  ambition,  the 
feeling  that  their  champion  had  saved  Rome  endeared  his 
name  to  the  Romans.  Even  his  enemies  were  proud  of 
his  achievements.  ^^iVb,"  they  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of 
the  historian  Velleids,  "  Rome  shall  never  repent  of  having 
produced  a  MariusJ* 

The  wars  with  Jugurtha  and  the  Cimbri  are  two  great 
episodes  in  the  long  epic  of  Home's  civil  contentions. 
They  served  for  a  season  to  divert  men*s  minds  from  the 
jealousies  still  covertly  at  work  among  them,  and  enabled 
the  ruling  class  to  impose  silence  upon  the  demagogues, 
and  reduce  the  commons  to  a  still  more  abject  submission. 
But  the  instrument  with  which  the  nobles  gained  their 
victories  was  beyond  their  power  to  control.  Thirty  years 
before,  Sdpio  ^milianus  had  returned  from  the  conquest 
of  Numantia,  to  quell  the  seditions  of  the  city  by  the 
influence  of  his  name  and  the  terror  of  his  arms.  He  had 
accepted  the  task  at  his  country's  call,  and  had  brought  to 
it  the  dmplicity  of  the  hero  and  the  devotion  of  the 
patriot.  But  now  times  had  changed,  and  men  had 
changed  with  the  times.  The  nobles  were  no  longer  the 
stem  defenders  of  a  supposed  right:  their  aggression  was 
manifest,  and  their  conscience  was  haunted  by  the  re- 
membrance of  the  blood  they  had  caused  to  flow.  The 
commons  contended  for  no  political  principle:  debauched 
and  degraded  by  indulgence,  instead  of  demanding  lands 
to  cultivate,  they  were  content  to  call  for  largesses  to 
pamper  their  indolence.  Marius  himself  was  neither  a 
hero  nor  a  patriot     he  placed  no  restraints  upon  his 
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vengeful  and  envious  passions:  he  was  guided  by  no  po- 
litical ideas^  and  he  cared  no  more  for  the  interests  of  the 
commonwealth  than  any  of  the  refuse  of  the  streets  whona 
he  had  armed  with  the  sword  of  the  le^onary.  For  the 
moment  political  parties  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  dis- 
solution: the  great  men  who  rose  above  them  appear 
before  us  as  merely  selfish  agents^  striving  for  their  own 
personal  aggrandisement.  Scenes  of  disorder  will  pass 
before  us,  in  which  old  names  will  be  invoked,  but  the 
meaning  and  the  motive  will  be  no  longer  what  they  were. 
Presently  new  agents  will  appear  upon  the  stage;  new  ideas 
will  arise  in  correspondence  with  new  interests ;  the  con- 
tests of  Rome  will  be  transferred  to  a  wider  theatre,  and  a 
broader  phase  of  her  existence  developed. 

During  the  absence  of  Marius  in  Gaul  the  city  had 
been  harassed  by  domestic  troubles  of  a  new  character. 
The  slaves  in  Italy  had  revolted.  Forty  years  before  a 
servile  insurrection  had  kindled  the  flames  of  war  through- 
out Sicily,  and  Some  had  been  compelled  to  arm  her 
generals  and  her  legions  to  extinguish  the  spreading  con- 
flagration. But  now  the  danger  was  nearer  home.  The 
misery  of  the  servile  population  was  excessive.  Composed 
of  men  of  all  nations  and  all  classes,  there  were  numbers 
among  them  who  felt  in  servitude  a  sense  of  degradation 
more  intolerable  than  even  chains  and  chastisement.  In 
this  respect  ancient  slavery  was,  doubtless,  far  more 
painful  than  that,  a  remnant  of  which  still  subsists  in  our 
own  times,  which  is  confined  to  a  single  people,  already 
degraded  even  in  their  own  eyes  by  the  consciousness  of 
moral  and  physical  inferiority.  But  the  slaves  of  Italy, 
though  fully  equal  perhaps  to  their  masters  in  abilities  and 
civilization,  and  therefore  far  more  formidable  in  insur- 
rection than  the  blacks  of  Brazil  or  Yii^nia,  differed 
widely  among  themselves  in  origin  and  language,  and  had 
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no  other  community  of  feeling  except  the  sense  of  their 
Bufierings.  Their  revolts  were  desultory  and  unconnected. 
The  movement  was  put  down  at  Nuceria;  another  was 
crushed  at  Capua.  A  thirds  of  which  a  Koman  profligate 
named  Yettius  took  the  lead^  became  more  formidable. 
He  armed  his  own  slaves  and  slew  his  creditors,  assumed 
the  diadem  and  purple  robe,  surrounded  himself  with 
lictois,  and  invited  the  bondsmen  of  Campania  to  be  his 
soldiers  and  subjects.  LucuUus  the  prsetor  was  despatched 
against  him,  and  he  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  fol- 
lowers, and  forced  to  kill  himself  to  escape  the  cruel 
punishment  to  which  the  policy  of  the  Bomans  would 
have  devoted  him. 

From  Campania,  however,  the  movement  spread  to  the 
opposite  shores  of  Sicily,  where  the  measures  recommended 
by  the  senate  for 'alleviating  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
after  their  recent  revolt,  or  for  facilitating  enfranchisement, 
and  at  least  releasing  the  unjustly  detained,  had  been  frus- 
trated by  the  cupidity  of  the  masters.  In  different  places 
and  under  various  leaders  the  Sicilian  slaves  flew  once 
more  to  arms.  One  of  their  chiefs  named  Salvius,  re- 
nowned for  his  skill  in  the  art  of  divination,  was  perhaps 
by  origin  an  Etruscan.  Another  named  Athenio,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Cilician;  and  he  too  practised  on  the  cre- 
dulity of  his  followers  in  Oriental  fashion  by  a  pretended 
inspiration,  and  the  assurance  he  claimed  to  have  received 
from  the  Gods  that  he  should  become  sovereign  of  Sicily. 
These  early  symptoms  of  the  development  of  the  monar- 
chical principle  in  opposition  to  the  tyrannical  republic, 
deserve  to  be  remarked  even  in  an  insurrection  of  slaves, 
for  gradually  a  large  portion  of  the  free  population  of 
Borne  derived  its  origin  from  enfranchisement.  They 
will  grow  in  strength,  frequency  and  importance,  till  the 
struggle  finally  ends  in  the  establishment  of  the  despotism 
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of  the  emperors.  More  than  one  Roman  army  was  beaten 
in  succession  by  these  miserable  insurgents.  It  was  not 
till  both  Salvius  and  Athenio  had  fallen,  with  not  less 
perhaps  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  their  followers,  that 
Bc  100*  *^®  fl^niae  was  quenched.  We  shall  have  to  record  a  still 
more  formidable  insurrection  thirty  years  later. 

Marius  had  taken  no  part  hitherto  in  the  old  contentions 
of  classes  at  Rome-  But  his  plebeian  origin,  the  attitude 
of  defiance  he  had  assumed  towards  the  nobles  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  first  election  to  the  consulship,  the  outrage 
he  had  done  to  established  usage  in  the  enlistment  of  the 
proletaries,  above  aU,  perhaps,  the  arrogance  with  which 
he  had  extorted  so  many  successive  consulships  from  the 
hands  of  the  most  illustrious  competitors,  all  combined  to 
mark  him  as  the  champion  of  the  *'  movement  party,*' 
whatever  its  immediate  objects  or  popular  cry  might  be. 
Under  the  shadow  of  his  anti-^oligarchical  aggressions,  the 
people,  and  more  particularly  their  tribunes,  took  courage 
to  renew  the  demands  of  the  era  of  the  Gracchi.  The 
knights  were  irritated  by  the  loss  of  their  monopoly  of  the 
judicia,  and  a  cry  for  a  new  agrarian  distribution  was 
always  sure  to  interest  a  portion  at  least  of  the  multitude. 
But  envy  and  spite  against  unpopular  individuals  among 
the  nobles  were  still  more  effective  instruments  to  work 
with.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  who  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Cimbri,  was  selected  as  an  object  of  popular  persecution. 
A  few  years  before  he  had  captured  Tolosa  in  Gaul  by  an 
act  of  signal  treachery,  such,  however,  as  the  Romans 
seldom  animadverted  severely  upon  as  long  as  they  were 
successful.  But  Ca^pio  had  forfeited  their  forbearance  by 
his  recent  disaster,  and  the  hoards  of  gold  which  he  had 
rifled  from  the  temples  of  the  Gaulish  deities  were  sup- 
posed to  have  brought  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon 
him,  and  the  country  whose  armies  were  entrusted  to  him. 
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The  people,  at  the  Instigation  of  their  demagogues,  pro- 
po6ed  to  deprive  him  of  his  imperium,  confiscate  his  pro- 
perty, and  declare  him  incapable  of  serving  the  state  in 
future.  The  senate  defended  its  luckless  proconsul,  who 
had  helped  to  restore  to  it  a  share  in  the  judicia ;  but  the 
tribune  Yibius  Norbanus  drove  the  nobles  from  the  co- 
mitium,  together  with  two  of  his  own  colleagues  who 
sided  with  them.  In  the  tumult  by  which  this  act  of 
violence  was  consummated,  JEmilius  Scaurus,  the  prince 
of  the  senate,  was  wounded  on  the  head  by  a  stone. 
Caepio  was  deprived,  cast  into  prison,  and  subsequently 
banished,  imless  indeed,  according  to  another  account,  he 
was  strangled  in  his  dungeon.  The  retribution  of  his 
crime  did  not  stop  here.  His  noble  family  was  further 
dishonoured  by  the  licentious  conduct  of  his  two  daughters, 
and  the  gold  of  Tolosa  passed  into  a  proverb,  for  the 
unlawful  gain  which  precipitates  its  possessor  into  misery 
and  disgrace. 

In  the  year  651  the  tribune  Domitius,  transferred  to 
the  people  the  election  of  the  chief  pontiff,  which  had 
formerly  been  vested  in  the  appointment  of  the  pontifical 
college.  The  head  of  the  national  religion  was  an  im- 
portant political  personage.  He  held  in  his  hands  the 
threads  of  the  state-policy,  which  opened  or  shut  the 
oracular  books  of  the  Sibyls,  appointed  sacrifices  and  cere- 
monials, interpreted  the  will  of  the  Gods  from  portents, 
and  placed  the  seal  of  the  divine  approbation  upon  every 
public  act,  or  withheld  it  from  it.  This  engine  of  govern- 
ment had  been  long  firmly  grasped  by  the  nobles:  it  could 
still  be  handled  only  by  patricians;  but  the  patricians  had 
ceased  to  be  identified  in  interest  and  feeling  with  the 
ruling  oligarchy,  and  from  the  hands  of  patricians  the 
traditions  of  the  old  republic  were  destined  to  receive  their 
rudest  shocks.     The  appointment  of  the  chief  pontiff  by 
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the  people  became  eventually  an  important  agent  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Boman  constitution.     In  the  year  of  the 

B.'c.'iM.  b^^^lc  of  Aquas  Sextiie,  Marcius  Philippus  proposed  an 
agrarian  Iblw,  which^  however^  was  rejected.  But  at  the 
same  time  another  tribune,  Servilius  Glaucia,  carried  a 
resolution  of  the  people  for  wresting  the  judicia  once  more 
from  the  senators,  and  conferring  them  again  upon  the 
knights  exclusively.  He  increased  the  stringency  of  an 
existing  law  against  extortion  in  the  provinces,  and  to  the 
holder  of  the  Latin  franchise,  who  should  convict  a  senator 
of  its  violation,  he  assured  the  superior  privileges  of  full 
Roman  citizenship. 

B.C.101.*     When  Marius  returned  to  Rome  he  was  already  for  the 
fifth  time  consul.     But  he  was  not  satisfied  with   this 
extraordinary  series   of  honours,   and   was  not  the  less 
anxious  to  obtain  a  further  renewal  of  his  long  lease  of 
office.     The  nobles,  he  felt,  were  his  natural  opponents: 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  among  them  were  kept  out  of 
the  highest  magistracy  by  his  repeated  intrusion,  while 
between  him   and  Metellus,  the  most  influential  among 
them,  there  was  an  ancient  grudge  and  implacable  enmity. 
He  hastened  therefore  to  connect  himself  with  the  leaders 
of  the  people,  to  whom  the  chief  of  the  aristocracy  was 
personally  hostile.    Allying  himself  with  the  tribunes  Ser- 
vilius Glaucia  and  Appuleius  Satuminus,  he  mingled  his 
disbanded    legionaries   with    the  dissolute  mob    of   the 
forum,  and  by  threats,  promises  and  largesses  easily  over- 
powered the  votes  of  the  honest  citizens.     Marius  was 
b!o.*ioo'  ^'^^^^^  *^  *  sixth  consulship:  yet  he  was  neither  popular  in 
his  manners  nor  eloquent  in  his  address.    On  the  contrary, 
in  all  civil  matters,  it  is  said,  and  amid  the  noise  of  popular 
assemblies,  the  conqueror  of  the  Cimbri  was  utterly  devoid 
of  courage  and  presence  of  mind.     The  undaunted  spirit 
he  showed  in  the  field  entirely  failed  him  in  the  forum. 
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where  he  was  disconcerted  by  the  most  ordinary  expressions 
of  praise  or  censure.      In  his  policy  also  he  was  unfixed 
and  wayering:  instead  of  steadily  courting  the  prejudices  of 
the  Roman  rabble,  he  favoured  and  rewarded  the  Italians, 
of  whom  the  Koman  commons  now  entertained  a  deep 
jealousy.     After  his  late  victories  he  ventured  to  stretch 
the  prerogative  of  the  consulship  to  confer  the  citizenship 
on  a  thousand  soldiers  of  the  state  of  Camerinum,  who  had 
served  him  well  in  the  field.     The  act  was  illegal  as  well 
as  unpopular,  and  Marius  did  not  perhaps  make  it  more 
palatable  by  the  excuse  he  gave  for  it:  —  ^^Amid  the  din 
of  arm^P  he  said,  *^  I  could  not  hear  the  voice  of  the  laws/* 
The  tribunes,  however,  who  wished  apparently  to  strengthen 
their  position  by  a  new  alliance,  or  were  influenced  per- 
haps by  bribes,  bestowed  their  countenance  upon  the  Italians 
also.     They  caused  a  measure  to  be  enacted,  by  which 
Marius  was  allowed  to  create  three  Roman  citizens  in 
^ery  colony  which  enjoyed   the  Latin  franchise,  thus 
enabling  him  to  bestow  the  boon   they  chie%  coveted 
upon  many  of  th^  soldiers  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves in  his  service.     With  the  same  view  Saturninua 
carried  another  measure,  by  which  the  unfortunate  inha- 
bitants of  the  Transalpine  provinces  were  deprived  of  their 
estates,  and  forced  to  make  room  for  the  victors  of  Aquas 
Sextise  and  Yercellse.     Your  lands,  he  argued,  were  no 
longer  your  own,  the  barbarians  had  taken  them  from  you : 
the  republic  has  recovered  them  by  the  hands  of  her  own 
brave  soldiers,  and  she  alone  has  now  the  right  to  dispose 
of  them.     The  nobles  resented  these  concessions  to  the 
conquered  Italians,  and  even  the  commons,  we  may  believe, 
regsurded  them  with  uneasiness  and  distrust.     They  sought 
to  interrupt  the  proceedings  on  the  occurrence  of  rain  or 
thunder.   "  Be  stilly  cried  Satuminus, "  or  it  shall  presently 
\aiV*      His    adherents  armed  themselves  with  stones. 
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Tumults  arose  in  the  forum;  the  senators  and  their  par* 
tizans  among  the  populace  were  driven  away  by  the  fury 
of  the  veterans,  and  Satuminus  carried  his  rogation  with 
open  violence.  Marius  kept  warily  aloof,  and  affected 
great  horror  at  the  illegal  disturbance.  He  excited  the 
nobles  underhand  to  protest  against  the  execution  of  a  law 
carried  in  a  manner  so  irregular,  which  the  tribune  insisted 
on  their  accepting  under  specified  penalties.  As  soon, 
however,  as  they  had  committed  themselves,  Marius  with- 
drew his  countenance  from  them,  and  left  them  the  choice 
of  submitting  with  dishonour,  or  enduring  the  punishment 
of  refusaL  The  senators  entrapped  and  cowed,  took  the 
oath  required,  till  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Metellus;  but 
the  haughtiest  of  the  nobles,  though  urged  and  entreated 
by  his  friends  to  yield  to  necessity,  disdained  to  swerve 
from  the  principles  he  had  avowed.  Saturninus  demanded 
that  he  should  be  outlawed,  and  fire  and  water  forbidden 
him.  His  friends  were  numerous  and  strong  enough  to 
have  defended  him  with  arms,  but  he  forbade  them  to 
draw  their  swords,  and  went  proudly  into  banishment. 
The  province  was  planted  with  colonies  of  Italians  pos- 
sessed of  the  Latin  franchise. 

Satuminus  now  took  advantage  of  a  law  introduced  by 
the  demagogue  Papirius  Carbo,  to  obtain  the  renewal 
of  his  tribunate.  He  had  carried  matters  with  a  high 
hand :  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  election  he  had  daringly 
murdered  an  opponent :  he  had  thwarted  the  nobles,  and 
even  risked  his  ^pularity  with  the  commons  by  pro- 
claiming himself  the  patron  of  the  Italians.  It  was  now 
requisite,  perhaps,  to  recover  his  ground  with  his  sup- 
porters in  the  city ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  imposed  one 
of  his  freedmen  upon  the  citizens,  as  a  son  of  their 
favourite  Tiberius  Gracchus.  This  intrigue,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  had  little  success ;  Sempronia,  the  widow  of  Scipio 
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^milianus,  and  sister  of  the  murdered  tribunes,  ve- 
hemently denounced  it,  and  the  people  laughed  at  the 
impoeture,  if  they  did  not  resent  it.  But  force,  after  all, 
was  more  familiar  to  Satuminus  than  fraud.  When 
C.  Memmius,  one  of  his  adversaries,  was  about  to  be 
elected  consul,  he  caused  him  to  be  poniarded  in  the  forum 
by  the  bandits  who  surrounded  his  own  person.  But  he 
had  now  gone  too  far.  To  save  himself  he  rushed  into 
open  revolt.  He  climbed  the  Capitol  with  his  companion 
Glaucia,  and  his  band  of  ruffians  and  assassins,  seized  the 
dtadel,  in  virtue,  perhaps,  of  his  official  dignity,  and  defied 
the  republic  to  arms.  The  nobles  retorted  upon  him  with 
the  fatal  cry,  that  he  aspired  to  royalty ;  and  the  people, 
already  perplexed  at  his  leaning  to  the  Italians,  and 
shocked,  perhaps,  at  the  frantic  violence  of  his  proceed- 
ings, were  not  indisposed  to  listen  to  it.  They  acquiesced 
without  a  murmur  in  the  decree  of  the  senate,  by  which  the 
state  was  declared  in  danger  and  Marius  charged  as  consul 
to  provide  for  its  safety.  The  city  was  placed  in  what  in 
modem  times  is  called  a  state  of  siege ;  that  is,  the  consul, 
whose  ordinary  functions  within  the  walls  were  purely 
judicial  and  administrative,  received  the  power  of  the 
sword  as  fully  as  if  he  were  in  the  camp.  He  proceeded 
to  invest  the  fortress,  which  was  considered  impregnable 
to  an  attack,  and  could  only  be  reduced  by  blockade.  By 
cutting  some  leaden  pipes,  upon  which,  in  the  security  of 
the  times,  the  citadel  of  the  republic  had  been  allowed  to 
become  dependent  for  water,  the  insurgents  were  deprived 
of  the  first  necessary  of  life.  Satuminus  offered  to 
capitulate  on  the  promise  of  personal  safety.  Marius 
guaranteed  his  life ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  him  from  the 
fury  of  the  populace,  placed  him,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  his  followers,  in  the  Curia  Hostilia,  a  large  public 
building  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.      But  when  the  people 
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scaled  the  walls^  tore  off  the  roof,  and  poured  missiles 
B.C.' 100.'  upon  the  wretched  captives,  the  consul  made  no  effort  to 
save  them,  and  they  all  perished  miserably:  a  deed  of 
blood  which  was  long  remembered,  and  afforded  at  a  later 
period  the  handle  for  a  persecution  of  the  nobles  them- 
selves. 

No  event,  perhaps,  in  Roman  history  is  so  sudden, 
so  unconnected,  and  accordingly  so  obscure  in  its  ori^n 
and  causes,  as  this  revolt  or  conspiracy  of  Saturninus.  The 
facility  with  which  a  favourite  champion  of  the  people 
is  abandoned  and  slain  by  his  own  clients,  seems  to  point 
to  some  unseen  motive,  with  which  history  has  forgotten 
to  acquaint  us.  The  Roman  demagogues  were  well  aware 
of  the  inveterate  horror  with  which  the  people  regarded 
the  name  of  king ;  and  none  of  them,  it  may  be  safely 
said,  notwithstanding  the  oft-repeated  calumnies  of  their 
opponents,  ever  ventured  to  aspire  to  it.  If  it  be  true 
then  (as  the  historians  represent),  that  Saturninus  was 
h^led  as  king  by  his  adherents,  and  accepted  the  invidious 
designation  with  joy,  it  is  highly  probable  that  his  ad- 
herents were  foreigners  and  Italians  rather  than  citizens. 
We  have  already  seen  the  use  which  leaders  of  all 
parties  were  making  at  this  time  of  the  claims  of  the 
Italians  to  emancipation  from  the  state  of  conquered  sub- 
jects in  which  they  were  still  held.  All  in  turn  pressed 
these  claims,  when  it  suited  their  particular  purpose,  nor 
did  most  of  them  scruple  to  abandon  them  when  their 
convenience  required  it.  Sometimes  the  nobles,  sometimes 
the  commons,  were  cajoled  into  supporting  them,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  aggressions  of  their  immediate  op- 
ponents; but  both  the  one  class  and  the  other  were  at 
heart  bitterly  opposed  to  them,  and  the  hope  of  obtaining 
favour  or  justice  from  the  republic  seems  to  have  gradually 
disappeared  from  the  minds  of  the  claimants  themselves. 
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They  hated  Bome^  and  with  Borne  they  identified,  perhaps, 
republican  government  itself.  They  could  only  hope  for 
redress  of  their  grievances  from  a  revolution  which  should 
overthrow  the  supremacy  of  the  senate-house  and  the 
forum.  This  was  the  menace  from  which  even  the  licen- 
tious rabble  of  the  city  recoiled,  and  which  determined 
Marias  to  allow  the  violation  of  his  plighted  faith,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  his  friend  and  ally.  Even  if  entirely  devoid  of 
patriotic  feeling,  which  we  may  well  believe,  Marius  was 
deeply  interested  in  preventing  any  demagogue  from  at- 
taining a  monarchical  ascendancy  superior  to  his  own. 
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The  citizen  of  Kome,  in  complete  possession  of  that  illus- 
trious title,  combined  the  enjoyment  of  two  classes  of  rights, 
civil  and  political.  The  civil  law  regulated  the  forms  and 
effects  of  marriage,  the  exercise  of  paternal  authority,  the 
holding  of  property,  the  capacity  of  willing  and  inheriting; 
it  secured,  further,  the  inviolability  of  the  citizen's  person. 
The  political  law,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  the  right  of 
suffrage  in  the  election  of  magistrates,  and  in  voting  upon 
projects  of  law;  it  conferred  eligibility  to  public  oflSce;  it 
permitted  initiation  in  certain  religious  rites,  and,  finally, 
it  conceded  the  honour  and  advantage  of  military  service 
in  the  legions.  The  combination  of  these  rights  and  capa- 
cities constituted  the  complete  title  to  the  Roman  franchise. 
It  was  sometimes  thus  conferred  upon  individuals,  in  reward 
for  special  services ;  in  a  few  cases  the  inhabitants  of  a 
favoured  city  were  invested  with  it  in  the  mass. 

The  admission,  however,  of  a  foreign  city,  in  alliance 
with  the  republic,  to  the  full  right  of  citizenship,  required 
it,  in  the  first  place,  to  renounce  its  own  ancient  institu- 
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tloDs.  The  favoured  community  adopted  at  once  the  civil 
law  of  Rome,  and  organized  itself  internally  upon  the 
Soman  model,  with  an  assemhly  of  the  people,  a  curia,  re- 
presenting the  senate,  and  superior  elective  magistrates, 
generally  two  in  number,  corresponding  with  the  consula 
A  city  thus  constituted  took  the  name  of  a  municipiumy 
that  IS,  an  office-bearing  community.  The  inhabitants, 
when  they  presented  themselves  in  Some,  might  exercise 
the  right  of  suffirage  there,  and  were  rendered  capable  of 
filling  any  of  its  magistracies. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  petty  states  of  Italy,  attached 
to  their  own  domestic  institutions,  were  frequently  unwil- 
ling to  sacrifice  them  for  these  advantages,  and  rejected  the 
concession  of  political  rights,  contenting  themselves  with 
the  acquisition  of  the  civil,  which,  while  they  placed  them 
upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
in  respect  to  marriage,  family  authority,  property  and  per- 
son, did  not  require  the  surrender  of  their  own  political 
customs.  Kome  herself  was  not  unwilling  to  recognise 
this  distinction,  and  was  wont  to  dispense  the  favour  of  her 
franchise  with  affected  coyness,  conferring  her  civil  rights 
upon  various  states  in  succession,  but  reserving  her  political 
franchise  as  a  special  boon  for  the  most  meritorious. 

Thus  were  formed  within  the  bosom  of  the  great  Koman 
empire  various^  classes  of  communities,  of  different  grades 
of  civil  and  political  condition ;  but  every  one  among  them, 
which  acquired  any  portion  of  Roman  rights,  obtained  the 
common  designation  of  vl' municipium.  Each  municipium 
retained  entire  authority  over  everything  relating  to,  1.  the 
exercise  of  its  religion ;  2.  the  administration  of  its  local 
finances,  the  election  of  its  magistrates,  the  maintenance  of 
its  edifices  and  public  works ;  3.  its  internal  police.  The 
i^ulations  of  these  matters  appertained  generally  to  the 
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curies  or  governing  bodies,  Bometimes  to  the  mass  of  the 
people.  AccordiDgly,  the  municipes^  or  citizens  of  such  a 
community^  possessed^  as  Cicero  proclaims,  two  countries, 
the  one  natural,  the  other  political;  the  one  actual,  the 
other  privilegial.  Thus,  he  continues,  we  regard  as  our 
fatherland  both  the  spot  where  we  were  born,  and  that 
which  has  adopted  us;  but  that  one  of  the  two  has  the 
strongest  claims  upon  our  affection  which,  under  the  name 
of  cammonweahhf  constitutes  our  own  country  preemi- 
nently ;  it  is  for  that  fatherland  that  we  ought  to  be  ready 
to  die.  "  /  shall  never  dent/,^  he  says,  "  Arpinum^  as  my 
country ;  but  Rome  will  be  always  more  pecuHarly  such  ; 
for  Rome  comprehends  Arpinum."" 

While  such  were  the  distinctions  introduced  by  the  re- 
public among  those  whom  she  adopted  as  her  own  citizens, 
she  did  not  omit  to  classify  also  the  condition  and  privileges 
of  the  various  nations  of  Latium  and  Italy  which  fell  suc^ 
cessively  under  her  sway. 

The  first  rank  among  the  allies  of  Rome  belonged  to  the 
tribes  of  the  Latin  confederation :  their  treaties  with  the 
republic  contsuned  generally  more  favourable  conditions 
than  were  acquired  by  the  other  Italian  conmiunities.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  Latins  preserved  their  territory,  their  laws, 
their  alliances,  under  the  paramount  control  of  Bome :  they 
were  placed,  as  regarded  the  payment  of  tribute,  upon  a 
footing  of  almost  complete  equality  with  the  citizens  of  the 
republic ;  nor  could  they  justly  complidn  of  being  required 
to  furnish  a  military  contingent  to  fight  side  by  side  with 
the  legions  themselves.  They  could  acquire  the  rights  of 
Koman  citizenship  by  the  exercise  of  certain  magistracies 
in  their  own  state,  or  by  the  transfer  of  their  domicile  to 
Home,  provided  they  left  children  behind  them  in  their 
native  place,  or  by  the  successful  impeachment  of  a  Roman 
officer  for  political  offences.     In  respect  of  property  they 
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enjoyed  a  portion  of  the  Boman  privileges.  But  they  were 
excluded  from  the  rights  of  Boman  matrimony,  and  of 
paternal  authority;  from  the  faculty  of  willing  in  favour  of 
a  Boman  citizen,  or  inheriting  from  one ;  nor  could  they 
daim  the  immunity  from  stripes  and  capital  punishment, 
which  was  counted  the  most  precious  of  all  privileges  by  a 
people  who  invested  their  highest  magistrate  with  the  ter- 
rors of  the  axe  and  the  rod.  The  condition  of  the  Latin 
was  far  better  than  that  of  any  other  subjects  of  the  re- 
public; but  it  was  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  citizen : 
Its  most  engaging  feature  was  the  capacity  it  conferred  of 
acquiring  completer  rights,  and  changing  the  first  foretaste 
of  freedom  into  its  full  enjoyment. 

This  mass  of  privileges,  peculiar,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  Latin  cities,  and  flowing  from  the  rights  conceded  to 
them  by  treaty,  became  extended  in  due  time,  under  the 
general  name  otjus  Latii,  or  Latinitasy  both  to  individuals 
and  to  communities  which  had  no  connection  with  Latium 
at  all.  As  the  Boman  law  admitted,  by  a  fiction,  the 
existence  of  Bomans  without  the  city  itself,  so  it  allowed 
the  name  and  rights  of  Latium  to  be  claimed  by  more  dis- 
tant foreigners.  These  foreign  Latins,  under  the  name  of 
New  Latins,  became,  in  process  of  time,  a  distinct  class  of 
citizens,  a  special  subdivision  of  the  second  rank  of  the  re- 
public's favoured  children. 

Among  the  allies  of  the  republic,  the  Italians  occupied 
a  rank  next  to  the  Latins.  The  name  of  Italy  was  con- 
fined at  this  period  to  the  peninsula,  extending  from  the 
rivers  JBsar  and  Bubicon  on  the  north  to  the  promontories 
of  Bhegium  and  lapygia.  The  Etruscans,  the  Umbrians, 
the  Samnites,  the  Marsians,  the  Greek  communities  of 
Campania  and  Apulia,  in  submitting  to  the  Boman  arms 
had  generally  made  treaties  with  the  republic,  but  had 
failed  to  secure  for  themselves  the  lulvantageous*^  terms 
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extorted  by  the  Latins  in  the  period  of  her  greater  weak- 
ness or  moderation*  Yet  in  transferring  their  swords  to  the 
service  of  their  conquerors,  they  had  merited  on  many  a 
battlefield  the  amelioration  of  their  political  lot  Accord-- 
ingly  the  Italians  were  allowedi  for  the  most  part,  to 
preserve  their  domestic  independence,  their  laws,  magis- 
tracies and  tribunals;  while  they  were  forbidden  to  form 
political  alliances  among  one  another ;  and,  though  free  in 
outward  appearance,  they  received  the  commands  of  Borne,* 
winch  claimed  to  decide  upon  their  mutual  disputes. 
Together  with  domestic  liberty  they  enjoyed,  like  the 
Latins,  immunity  from  personal  and  territorial  tribute, 
and  shared  with  them  the  same  guarantees  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  enjoyment  of  property.  The  chief  point  in 
which  the  Italian  was  inferior  to  the  Latin,  was  his  not 
possessing  the  same  capacity  of  becoming  a  Boman.  In 
the  natural  order  of  things,  it  was  requisite  for  the  Italian 
to  pass  through  the  stage  of  Laiinitasy  or  Laiium,  to 
obtain  Boman  eivitcu:  nevertheless  the  privileges  pecu- 
liarly his  own  were  justly  regarded  as  a  boon  in  com- 
parison with  mere  provinciality;  for  even  within  .the 
barrier  of  the  Alps  the  Gauls  and  Ligurians  hardly 
escaped  the  character  of  enemies  of  the  republic,  and  wen 
subjected  to  military  control  and  the  severest  ezactioui 
imder  the  plenary  authority  of  imperators  and  proconsuls. 
Accordingly  these  privileges  became  an  object  of  desan 
to  the  less  fortunate  subjects  of  the  empire^  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  jus  Latii,  so  also  the  jus  ItaUcum  became  ex- 
tended, in  many  instances,  to  individuals  and  comnwnities 
beyond  tbelimits  of  Italy. 

The  development  of  this  political  organization,  logical 
and  methodical  as  it  appears,  was  in  fact  the  result  of  no 
theoretical  legislation,  but  the  gradual  and  almost  for* 
tuitous  effect  of  a  series  of  revolutions.     Up  to  the 
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moment  of  its  complete  accomplishment^  even  the  wisest 
of  the  Boman  statesmen  neither  counselled  nor  foresaw  it 
But  thereupon  Italy  presented,  under  the  supremacy  of 
the  metropolitan  city,  a  hierarchy  of  communities,  of  which 
one  was  already  completely  Boman ;  the  others  more  or 
less  nearly  prepared  to  become  so :  the  whole  machine,  in 
all  its  parts  and  subordinations,  seemed  to  gravitate  with 
a  slow  and  r^ular  movement  towards  the  central  point  — 
the  franchise  of  the  republic  But  this  movement  was 
arrested  by  domestic  jealousies  and  selfish  prejudices. 
The  same  spirit  of  isolation  and  monopoly  which  had 
striven,  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  to  shut  the  gates  of  the 
city  against  the  Latins  and  Etruscans,  which  had  conceded 
so  slowly  and  reluctantly  the  inferior  grades  of  privilege 
to  the  Italians  themselves,  still  arrayed  itself  against  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  principle  of  assimilation.  The 
jealousy  of  the  Boman  commons  was  blind  and  ignorant; 
that  of  the  nobles,  who  came  forward  to  marshal  and 
cBrect  it,  was  more  consciously  selfish  and  interested.  All 
dasseSy  with  few  and  honourable  exceptions  of  individual 
statesmen,  wished  to  hinder,  as  far  as  they  could,  the 
Liatiiis  firom  becoming  Bomans,  the  Italians  from  becom- 
ing Latins. 

Hie  struggle  for  these  privileges  had  commenced  almost 
from  the  period  of  the  first  conquest  of  Latium  and  Italy ; 
but  it  was  not  till  after  the  overthrow  of  Carthage,  and 
the  ccmunencement  of  a  brief  period  of  domestic  repose, 
that  it  attained  force  and  consistency,  and  succeeded  in 
enlisting  in  its  favour  the  leaders  of  Boman  parties. 
With  the  extension  of  her  conquests  in  the  rich  provinces 
of  the  East,  the  citizenship  of  Borne  became  more  precious ; 
and  amidst  the  d^radation  of  so  many  subject  nations, 
the  allies  who  had  fought  and  bled  for  the  republic  felt 

themselves  entitled  to  rise  to  a  higher  level.     The  Latins 
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claimed  with  urgency  and  vehemence  a  perfect  equality 
with  the  Romans ;  the  Italians  pretended  to  succeed^  at 
least)  to  the  privileges  of  the  Latins ;  but  to  make  the 
first  concession  was  clearly  no  less  than  to  open  the  door 
to  the  abolition  of  all  existing  distinctions*     The  Romans 
were  not  unnaturally  alarmed  at  the  shape  in  which  the 
question  now  presented  itself  to  them.    The  idea  of  sacri- 
ficing to  the  conquered  the  nationality  of  the  conquerors 
was  so  new  in  the  history  of  antiquity  that  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  reluctance,  the  pious  horror,  with  which  it 
was  generally  r^arded.  Moreover,  practical  statesmen,  who 
might  soar  above  the  scruples  of  a  mere  sentiment,  were 
still  perplexed  and  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  the  adminis- 
trative difficulties  which  such  a  change  would  introduce. 
They  beheld  in  their  imagination  the  roads  of  the  peninsula 
crowded  with  troops  of  foreigners  hastening  to  Rome  at 
every  recurring  election  to  swamp  the  votes  of  the  urban 
population ;  or  taking  up  their  abode  within  its  walls,  and 
conquering,  as  it  were,  the  citadel  of  their  conquerors.    la 
the  amalgamation  of  Rome  with  Italy  they  could  only  fore- 
see the  annihilation  of  Rome  itself.    Meanwhile  the  allies, 
repulsed  in  every  overt  attempt  to  scale  the  fortress  of 
the  constitution,  contrived  to  glide  surreptitiously  within 
the  sacred  pale.     As  early  as  the  year  567,  the  censors 
discovered  no  less  than  12,000  Latins  settled  in  the  city, 
and  pretending  to  the  rank  of  genuine  citizens*     The 
intruders  were  indignantly  expelled.     Ten  years  later  a 
new  fraud  was  exposed.    The  foreigners  sold  their  children 
to  actual  citizens,  with  the  understanding  that  they  should 
be  immediately  enfranchised.     The  stroke  of  the  prsetor's 
wand  conferred  upon  them  the  full  franchise  of  the  city. 
The  precautions  and  prohibitions  of  the  senate  would  have 
been  of  little  avail,  had  they  not  been  seconded,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  the  magistrates  of  the  Italian  cities  them- 
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selves,  who  regarded  with  jealousy  the  flight  of  their  own 
people  to  Borne,  whereby  the  burden  of  their  domestic 
dues  was  enhanced.  The  Samnites  and  Pelignians  re* 
daimed  4,000  of  their  own  countrymen  who  had  thus 
established  themselves  in  the  Latin  town  of  Fregellas, 
there  acquiring  the  Latin  privileges  and  preparing  to  sue 
ibr  the  Boman.  For  half  a  century,  however,  these 
fraudulent  acquisitions  of  the  Koman  franchise  were  only 
partial  or  individual.  The  agitation  of  the  Sempronian 
reforms  raised  a  general  ferment  in  the  minds  of  the 
Italians,  and  gave  force  and  volume  to  the  tide  of  their 
ambition.  It  would  seem  that  while  the  great  Boman 
nobles  pretended  to  detain  vast  tracts  of  public  domain, 
they  cultivated  and  even  occupied  only  small  portions. 
The  conquered  communities,  though  nominally  dispos- 
sessed of  their  lands,  were  allowed,  by  abuse  and  con- 
nivance, to  enjoy  the  use  of  a  large  part  of  them.  But 
when  the  state  shoidd  resume  her  rights  over  these  estates, 
and  actually  redistribute  them  among  her  poorer  citi- 
zens, the  claims  of  the  intruding  natives  would  meet  with 
no  conedderation ;  they  would  be  dispossessed  of  them  a 
second  time,  and  absolutely  excluded  from  their  enjoy- 
ment. Accordingly,  upon  the  first  mooting  of  the  Agra- 
rian laws  of  Tiberius,  all  the  Italians  found  themselves 
united  by  the  same  pressing  interest,  and  they  had  no  other 
alternative  but  either  to  defeat  the  passing  of  these  laws 
by  combining  with  the  faction  opposed  to  them  in  Bome 
itsdf,  or,  by  obtaining  the  rights  of  the  city,  acquire  a 
legal  titie  to  share  with  the  actual  citizens.  They 
heatated  and  balanced  as  to  their  course :  but  upon  the 
whole  the  wish  to  obttun  Boman  privileges  and  Boman 
exemptions,  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  Boman  magistrates 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  Boman  conquest,  combined  with 
the  legitimate  ambition  of  their  soldiers  and  statesmen  to 
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enter  upon  the  noble  field  of  Roman  employments,  deter- 
mined them  to  press  their  claims  to  admission.  For  a 
hwidred  and  fifty  years  the  yarions  races  inhabiting  the 
peninsula,  distinct  as  they  were  in  origin  and  language, 
had  been  arrayed  together  under  the  same  discipline,  and 
a  common  yoke.  The  Komans  had  unconsciously  formed 
their  subjects  into  one  nation,  and  the  time  was  arrived 
when  a  common  sentiment  could  arm  the  whole  mighty 
mass  in  a  combination  against  them.  Italy  had  at  last 
become  a  cry  and  a  sentiment  not  less  powerful  than 
Rome  herself. 

The  senate  and  the  nobles,  who  retained  the  national 
feelings  in  all  their  strength,  girded  themselves  to  resist 
the  threatened  innovation :  but  in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi^ 
the  mass  of  the  commons  was  already  adulterated  by  for- 
eign admixtures,  and  felt  far  less  keenly  the  old  prejudices 
of  race  and  country.  Accordingly,  when  their  favourite 
leaders,  overlooking  every  ulterior  consequence  rather 
than  justly  estimating  them,  called  the  Latins  and  Italians 
to  their  standards,  the  Roman  populace  were  easily  per<^ 
suaded  to  admit  them  to  a  share  in  their  own  struggle^  and 
pledged  themselves  to  advance  together  the  respective 
interests  of  both.  The  allies  themselves,  under  the  able 
direction  of  the  Gracchi,  turned  all  their  indignation 
against  the  aristocracy  of  the  city,  which  they  sought  to 
make  their  own.  They  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  Rome  the  jealous  and  selfish  opposition  they  en- 
countered, and  denounced  republican  government  itself,  on 
account  of  prejudices  incident,  in  fact,  to  all  conquering 
races.  Monarchy,  indeed,  it  may  be  allowed,  is  generally 
more  favourable  than  aristocracy  to  the  surrender  of 
national  prejudices,  and  the  Italians  acted  upon  a  genuine 
instinct  in  invoking  kingly  rule,  and,  while  the  tribunes 
allured  them  with  the  hope  of  citizenship,  seducing  the 
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tribunes  themselves  with  the  prospect  of  the  regal  diadem. 
We  have  seen  how  Saturninus  was  actually  saluted  king 
by  his  seditious  followers ;  and  nothing,  perhaps,  but  the 
deep  impressioD,  so  sedulously  fostered  by  the  nobles,  of 
the  traditional  tyranny  of  the  Tarquins,  preyented  the  Bo- 
man  commons  from  joining  generally  in  the  same  cry.  But 
the  title  of  king  was  destined  still  to  remain  the  popular 
bugbear  for  many  centuries ;  and  no  man  had  yet  arisen 
with  genius  to  disguise  a  monarchy  under  the  republican 
names  of  dictator  or  imperator. 

The  nobles  attacked  the  tribunes  with  brute  violence ; 
the  Boman  commons  and  the  Italian  confederates  they 
managed  by  craft  and  intrigue.  At  one  time  they  sought 
to  sow  dissension  between  them,  at  another  to  outbid  theur 
own  demagc^ues  in  the  liberality  of  their  offers,  which 
they  took  care  never  to  fulfiL  They  debauched  the  popu- 
lace by  largesses  and  amusements,  and  detached  them 
from  the  cause  of  the  allies.  Alarmed  at  the  progress 
Marius  had  made  in  opening  the  franchise  to  his  Italian 
veterans,  they  contrived,  at  last,  to  throw  a  cloud  over 
the  brilliancy  of  his  reputation,  and  availing  themselves  of 
the  venal  voices  of  the  tribes,  to  recal  Metellus  from 
banishment  and  consummate  another  aristocratic  reac- 
tion. In  the  insolence  of  their  triumph  they  enjoined  the 
consuls  of  the  year  659  to  expel  from  the  city  all  the  J;  J;  J^- 
Italians  who  had  domiciled  themselves  within  the  walls ; 
and  the  law  of  Crassus  and  Scseyola,  which  repeated  the 
harsh  enactments  of  eighty  and  ninety  years  before,  con- 
vinced the  injured  subjects  of  the  republic  that  their 
mistress  had  learnt  neither  wisdom  nor  justice  by  the 
triumph  other  arms  and  the  extension  of  her  empire. 

But  though  conquered  the  Italians  had  not  ceased  to 
be  formidable.  The  free  constitution  of  the  generality  of 
their  cities  had  nourished  a  race  of  able  speakers  and 
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statesmen^  and  the  Cimbrlc  war  liad  trained  many  thousands 
of  braye  veterans,  who  had  been  disbanded  after  the  battle 
of  Vercellse,  and  not  yet  recalled  to  their  standards  by  the 
urgency  of  any  other  foreign  contest  With  these  re- 
sources among  themselyes«  they  had  still,  moreover,  a 
powerful  friend  in  the  Boman  tribunate.  M.  Livius 
Drusus,  a  son  of  the  opponent  of  the  Gracchi,  whom  the 
senate  had  commissioned  to  promise  still  ampler  conces- 
sions to  their  assulants  than  the  Gracchi  themselves,  had 
devoted  himself  in  earnest  to  the  policy  which  his  father 
only  pretended  to  advocate.  But  in  assuming  the  patron- 
age of  the  reformers,  the  younger  Drusus  did  not  abandon 
the  party  of  the  nobles  with  which  he  was  hereditarily 
connected.  He  sought,  with  every  appearance,  it  may  be 
allowed,  of  honest  zeal,  to  conciliate  the  interests  of  all 
parties.  He  restored  the  judicia  to  the  senators,  while^  at 
the  same  time,  he  introduced  three  hundred  knights  into 
the  senate.  He  coupled  these  measures  with  a  promise 
of  lands  to  the  needy  citizens,  and  of  the  franchise  to  the 
Italians  and  Latins.  Of  all  the  Boman  demagogues 
Drusus  may  justly  be  esteemed  the  ablest  and  the  wisest* 
Full  of  confidence  in  himself,  his  views  were  large,  and 
his  frank  and  bold  demeanour  corresponded  with  them. 
He  affected  the  generous  virtues  of  the  ancient  republic 
When  his  architect  offered  him  the  plan  of  a  house  so 
disposed  as  to  exclude  his  neighbours'  supervision,  *'  Build 
me  raJOier^  he  exclaimed,  **  a  dwelling  in  which  all  my 
countrymen  may  behold  every  thing  I  do^  His  principles, 
however,  were  less  rigorous  than  his  pretensions.  The 
necessities  of  his  position,  which  required  him  to  make 
friends  of  all  parties,  demanded  an  exorbitant  outlay, 
and  the  means  by  which  he  supplied  it  were  reprobated  as 
dishonourable.  His  profusion  surpassed  that  of  all  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  arts  of  popular  flattery ;  and  he  ventured 
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to  Yaunt  that  his  successors  would  have  nothing  left;  to 
give  but  the  skies  above  and  the  dust  beneath  them«  His 
manners  were  overbearing,  and  might  suggest  the  idea  that 
be  aimed  at  regal  domination.  He  spoke  of  the  com- 
monwealth as  **hi8  awn;^  and  when  the  senators  invited 
faim  to  attend  at  their  ordinary  place  of  meeting,  he  re- 
plied that  he  would  await  their  coming  in  the  curia  of 
HoBtiliuSy  which  happened  to  be  most  convenient  to  him- 
self. Such  was  the  man  whom  the  Italians  gladly  invoked 
as  their  leader.  In  his  sickness  all  the  cities  of  the 
peninsula  offered  vows  for  his  safety.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
salvation  of  the  country  depended  upon  his  recovery. 

Drusus  required  indeed  strong  support  in  that  quarter 
to  enable  him  to  bear  up  against  the  odium  excited  by  his 
measures  among  the  privileged  orders  at  home.  Even  in 
his  own  house  he  was  surrounded  by  timid  and  murmuring 
friends ;  his  own  family  were  imbued  with  hostility  to  his 
avowed  policy.  Among  them  was  his  nephew,  M.  Porcius 
Cato,  at  that  time,  about  four  years  old.  A  chief  of  the 
Margians,  admitted  to  the  uncle's  hospitality,  amused  him- 
self by  asking  the  child  to  support  the  cause  of  the  Italians. 
Cato,  so  ran  the  story,  frowardly  refused:  he  was  offered  ' 
playthings  and  sweetmeats ;  still  he  refused.  At  last  the 
Marsian,  piqued  at  his  obstinacy,  held  him  from  the  win- 
dow by  the  leg,  and  again  demanded  his  assent,  threaten- 
ing to  cast  him  headlong  unless  he  yielded.  But  caresses 
and  menaces  were  equally  fruitless,  and  the  Marsian 
sighed  to  think  of  the  resistance  he  must  expect  to  en- 
counter from  the  men,  if  a  mere  child  could  display  such 
dogged  inflexibility. 

During  the  progress  of  the  tribune's  intrigues,  the  in- 
disposition of  both  the  senate  and  the  knights  to  his 
measures  became  more  strongly  marked,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  adherence  of  some  of  the  principal  nobles,  he  was 
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compelled  to  draw  closer  the  bands  of  alliance  between 
himself  and  the  Italians  The  impatience  of  his  foreign 
associates  was  not  easily  restrained,  and  he  was  obliged 
himself  to  denounce  a  plot  thej  formed  for  murdering  the 
consuls  at  the  great  festival  of  the  Iiatin  feriss.  But  his  in« 
fluence  waxed  more  and  more  powerful  with  them,  and  the 
x>ath  they  took  to  promote  the  common  interests  of  the  con- 
federacy expressed  their  entire  devotion  to  the  person  of 
their  generous  leader.  They  swore  that  they  would  have  no 
otber  friends  than  his  friends^  that  they  would  count  his 
foes  their  foes,  that  they  would  spare  nothmg,  neither  their 
parents,  nor  their  children,  nor  their  own  lives  for  his  advan- 
tage together  with  that  of  the  common  cause.  **  If  I  become 
a  Roman  citizeriy^  the  oath  continued,  **  I  tmtt  esteem  Borne 
my  country  and  Drustu  my  benefactor.^  The  senate  heard 
with  indignation  of  the  progress  of  these  intrigues  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  called  upon  to  ratify  by  a  vote  the 
proposal  for  conferring  the  franchise  upon  its  mutinous 
subjects.  It  was  informed  that  Pompaedius  Silo,  the  chief 
of  the  Marsians,  was  marching  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
men,  along  by-roads,  and  with  arms  concealed,  towards 
the  city,  to  intimidate  the  nobles.  A  force  was  dispatched 
to  intercept  his  progress,  and  a  parley  ensued,  in  which  the 
leader  of  the  Bomans  assured  his  adversary  that  the  senate 
was  actually  prepared  to  concede  the  boon  required. 

For  a  moment  blows  were  averted;  but  in  the  curia  the 
discussion  was  still  animated  and  the  decision  dubious* 
The  classes  opposed  to  the  concession  had  gained  some  of  the 
Italians  to  their  side,  and  with  the  support  of  the  Umbri- 
ans  and  Etruscans,  alarmed  at  the  projected  foundation  of 
new  colonies  in  their  territories,  ventured  still  to  withhold 
the  concession.  When  the  day  for  voting  arrived,  the 
consul  Marcius  Phllippus  attempted  to  break  up  the  meet- 
ing.    One  of  the  tribune's  officers  seized  and  throttled  him 
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till  the  blood  Bpnmg  from  Iiis  month  and  eyes.  The  citj 
was  now  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  fiercest  excitement 
Tribunes  were  arrayed  against  tribunes,  nobles  against 
nobles,  Bomans  against  Romans,  Italians  against  Italians. 
The  streets  were  traversed  by  armed  bands  on  either  side* 
Every  thing  seemed  to  portend  a  bloody  solution  of  the 
crisis.  At  this  juncture  Drusus,  attended  by  a  number  of 
hk  adherents,  was  returning  one  evening  to  his  house. 
Passing  along  an  obscure  corridor  he  was  heard  suddenly 
to  cry  out  that  he  was  struck,  and  fell  to  the  ground  wilh 
a  poniard  planted  in  his  groin.  In  a  few  hours  he  expired, 
exckuming  with  his  dying  breath,  ^*  When  toiU  Rome  again 
Jiad  9o  good  a  citizen  as  myself f^  The  assassin  hades* a. n.^oa. 
CKjped  m  the  crowd. 

The  murder  was  generally  imputed  to  the  senatorial 
party,  and  especially  to  the  consul  Philippus.  The  magis* 
trates  omitted  to  make  inquiry  into  the  circumstances, 
while  the  murdered  man's  opponents  hastened  to  abn^te 
such  of  his  measures  as  had  already  passed  into  laws,  and 
his  adherents  were  too  stupified  to  resist  Severe  decrees 
were  speedily  issued  against  the  Italians,  and  they  were 
peremptorily  forbidden  to  interfere  in  the  afiairs  of  the  re- 
public An  obscure  tribune  of  foreign  extraction  named 
Yarius,  was  put  forward  by  the  knights  to  impeach  some 
of  the  principal  nobles,  as  reputed  favourers  of  the  move- 
ment. A  Bestia,  a  Cotta,  a  Mummius,  a  Pompeius  and 
a  Memmins  were  condemned  and  banished.  Among  the 
accused,  was  the  illustrious  ^milius  Scaurus.  The  only 
reply  he  deigned  to  make  to  the  charge  was  this :  ^^  Varitis 
the  Iberitm  accuses  Scaurus  prince  of  the  senate,  of  exciting 
the  Italians  to  revolt.  Scaurus  denies  it.  Romans/  which  of 
the  two  do  you  believe  f^  The  people  absolved  him  with 
acclamations.    But  the  knights  still  thirsted  for  vengeance 

upon  their  hereditary  enemies,  and  the  actual  outbreak  of 
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ihe  threatened  insurrection  idone  prevented  them  from 
effecting  a  wider  proscription  of  the  most  unpopular  of  the 
jiobles. 

.  The  allies  flew  desperately  to  arms.  The  death  of  Dru* 
BUS  and  the  prostration  of  his  adherents  within  the  city 
reduced  them  to  their  own  national  resources ;  but  their 
last  scruples  vanished  with  the  loss  of  their  Boman  aflsod* 
ates.  The  Marsians  were  summoned  to  take  the  lead^  and 
their  chief  Pompa&dius  Silo  was  the  soul  of  the  confede- 
racy. Eight  or  more  nations^  the  Picentines,  the  Yestines, 
the  Mamicines^  the  Pelignians,  the  Samnites^  the  Luca* 
nians  and  the  Apulians,  together  with  the  Marsians,  gave 
mutual  hostages  and  concerted  a  simultaneous  rising. 
Now  for  the  first  time  they  vowed  to  unite  together  in  a 
permanent  association.  They  proposed  to  constitute  a 
great  federal  republic,  organised  on  the  model  of  Bome 
herself,  with  a  senate  of  five  hundred,  two  consuls,  twelve 
praetors,  and  for  their  capital,  the  central  stronghold  of 
Corfinium  in  the  Apennines,  to  which  they  gave  the 
ni&me  of  Italia.  They  struck  medals  bearing  the  impress 
of  the  Sabellian  bull  trampling  under  foot  the  Roman  she- 
wolf.  This  alliance  indeed  was  confined  for  the  most  part 
to  the  nations  of  Sabellian  origin,  and  its  decrees  were 
issued  in  the  Oscan  language,  the  common  root  of  the 
idioms  then  in  use  among  the  central  tribes  of  the  peninsula. 
The  Etruscans,  the  Latins  and  the  Umbrians  held  aloof 
from  it,  and  together  with  Campania,  which  was  already 
thoroughly  Romanized,  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  Rome. 
The  Bruttians  no  longer  existed  as  a  nation,  and  the  cities 
of  Magna  Grsecia  had  ceased  to  have  any  political  import- 
ance. The  Gauls  beyond  the  Rubicon,  who  hod  joined 
Hannibal  against  the  Romans,  long  since  exhausted  by 
their  struggles,  made  no  effort  now  to  recover  their  inde- 
pendence. 
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What  wfts  the  relative  strength  of  the  combatants  now 
iirrajed  against  each  other?  Three  centuries  earlier^  at 
the  date  of  the  great  Graulish  invasion,  the  nations  of 
Sabellia,  together  with  the  Apulians,  could  arm^  it  is 
said,  two  hundred  thousand  men,  while  the  Etruscans, 
Latins,  and  Umbrians  vaunted  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  warriors.  Supposing,  therefore,  the  proportions 
to  remain  the  same  at  the  later  period,  the  allies  alone 
who  still  remained  to  the  republic  may  have  balanced 
in  numbers  three-fifths  of  the  whole  force  opposed  to  her. 
At  the  same  time  the  census  of  Home  herself  gave  a  total 
of  at  least  four  hundred  thousand  warriors ;  and  she  could 
draw  vast  numbers  of  auxiliaries  from  her  provinces  and 
dependencies  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy*  The  forces, 
therefore,  of  Home  trebled  or  quadrupled  those  of  her 
adversaries*  She  occupied,  moreover,  the  chief  places  of 
strength  throughout  their  territories,  securely  fortified 
agunst  sudden  attacks,  and  communicating  with  one 
another  and  the  capital  by  the  great  military  roads.  But 
from  this  formidable  enumeration  of  her  resources  great 
deductions  have  on  the  other  hand  to  be  made.  It  was 
necessary  to  maintain  powerful  garrisons  at  every  point  of 
her  vast  empire.  Greece  and  Spain,  Asia  and  Africa, 
drew  off  her  life-blood  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities* 
The  disposition  of  her  allies  was  doubtful  and  precarious ; 
her  own  citizens  were  capricious,  and  might  easily  be  se- 
duced by  the  arts  of  the  demagogues,  while  her  internal 
dissensions  had  made  her  suspicious  of  many  of  her  ablest 
8tate4»men.  The  mass  of  the  commons  of  Bome  took  no 
vital  interest  in  the  political  question  for  which  the  Italians 
contended,  and  served  in  the  legions  with  no  other  feeling 
than  that  of  mercenaries. 

The  Social  or  Marsic  war  commenced  in  the  year  664.  ^^^' 
The  republic  was  taken  by  surprise ;  while  her  adversaries 
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liad  already  completed  their  preparations  and  hastened  to 
assnme  the  offensive.  The  Italian  consuls,  the  Marsian  Pom- 
piedius  and  Papius  Motnlus,  a  SamnitCy  commanded  two  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  confederacj,  the  one  acting  in  the 
north  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  frontiers  of  Etraria, 
whence  he  sought  to  penetrate  bj  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  to 
Borne ;  the  other  directing  himself  against  Campania  and 
Latium  on  the  south.  While  such  was  the  disposition  of  their 
principal  armies,  various  detachments,  led  by  ludacilius^ 
Lamponius,  Afranius,  Prsesenteius,  Yettius  Scato,  Marius 
Egnatius,  Herius  Asinius,  and  others,  were  charged  with 
the  reduction  of  the  strong  places  occupied  by  the  Bomans 
in  the  heart  of  their  own  country.  The  whole  confederacy 
was  in  a  moment  in  arms,  and  the  final  embassy  which 
it  despatched  to  Borne  announced  the  defection  of  three-- 
fourths  of  Italy.  The  senate  boldly  refused  to  listen  to 
demands  extorted  by  the  sword,  and  required  the  allies  to 
lay  down  their  arms  before  presuming  to  ask  a  favour. 
The  consuls  summoned  the  citizens  to  their  standards,  and 
while  Alba  in  the  country  of  the  Marsians,  CEsemia  in 
Samnium,  and  Pinna  in  the  Yestinian  territory,  kept  the 
confederates  in  check,  they  drafted  a  hundred  thousand 
men  into  the  lemons,  and  went  forth  to  confront  the 
enemy.  Julius  Cucsar  undertook  the  defence  of  Campania, 
Publius  Butilius  placed  himself  on  the  line  of  the  Liris 
and  Tolenus,  which  cover  Home  in  the  direction  of  the 
Marsians  and  Pelignians.  Perpema,  with  a  smaller  detach- 
ment, maintained  the  communications  between  the  consular 
armies,  and  guarded  the  approach  to  Latium  through  the 
frontier  of  the  Yolscians.  The  great  Marius  himself,  of 
whose  fidelity  the  senate  might  entertain  suspicion,  was 
entrusted  with  a  small  force  on  the  flanks  of  Butilius, 
while  Caspio  and  Pompeius,  Sulpicius  and  Crassus  were 
directed  to  harass  the  operation  of  the  enemy  by  making 
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incurmons  withm  their  territCHnes,  and  menadng  their 
armies  in  the  rear.  A  considerable  reserve  was  kept  at 
the  same  time  in  Borne  itself,  and  the  gates  and  walls 
duly  repaired  and  guarded  against  a  sadden  attack.  Since 
the  fl^ht  of  Hannibal  the  city  had  foigotten  the  poenbility 
of  being  again  exposed  to  a  siege. 

But  the  Bomans  had  scarcely  time  to  make  these  diB«> 
poations  before  the  Italians  rushed  impetuously  upon 
them,  and  broke  their  lines  in  various  quarters.  The  con? 
sul  Caesar  was  routed  by  Yettius  Scato  in  Samnium,  and 
driven  from  the  gates  of  CEsemiaand  Yenafrum,  which  he 
was  anxious  to  support.  While  the  first  of  these  places 
G(mtinaed  to  hold  out  against  a  rigorous  blockade,  the 
other  was  surrendered  by  treachery,  and  its  garrison 
put  to  the  sword.  Motulus  defeated  Perpema,  turned  to 
the  left  and  threw  himself  into  Campania.  Disregarding 
or  masking  the  fortresses  on  his  flanks  and  rear,  he 
traversed  the  country  with  his  troops,  received  the  sub* 
mission  of  Nola,  P»stum,  Stabise,  Salemum,  massacring 
some  of  their  defenders,  and  pressing  others  into  his  own 
ranks.  But  the  hearts  of  the  Campanians  were  still  with 
Borne.  Naples,  Nuceria,  Capua  and  Aceme  remained 
firm,  even  while  their  territories  were  overrun  by  the 
Samnite,  their  slaves  liberated  and  enlisted  by  thousands 
among  the  soldiers  of  the  confederacy. 

The  losses  and  disgraces  of  the  Bomans  still  crowded 
upon  one  another.  Lamponius  defeated  Crassus  and  re- 
covered Grumentum,  the  strongest  place  in  Lucania; 
whQe  Canusium  and  Yenusia  in  the  same  quarter  were 
taken  by  ludacilius.  C«sar  sustained  a  second  defeat 
from  Egnatius  in  attempting  to  relieve  Acerrse,  Pompeius 
received  a  check  on  the  frontiers  of  Umbria,  and  lastly 
the  oonsul  Rutilius,  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  Yettius 
Scato,  was  routed  and  slain  on  the  Tolenus  with  a  hirge 
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part  of  Hb  forces.  Mariiis,  who  was  posted  lower  down 
the  stream^  was  advertised  of  his  general's  disaster  by  the 
corpses  wafted  past  him  by  the  descending  current.  He 
promptly  crossed  the  river^  and  took  possession  of  the 
enemy's  camp  in  their  rear,  while  they  were  still  occupied 
in  gathering  the  trophies  of  their  victory.  But  the  success 
of  this  brilliant  manoeuvre  failed  to  compensate  even  one 
of  the  many  discomfitures  the  arms  of  the  republic  had 
received. 

The  spirits  of  the  victors  of  so  many  encounters  were 
elated  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  Etruscans  and  Umbrians 
began  to  falter  in  their  allegiance  to  Rome,  while  the 
envoys  of  the  Italians  were  seeking  a  more  distant  and 
still  more  formidable  alliance  at  the  court  of  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontus,  a  chieftain,  whose  power  and  resources 
the  republic  had  not  yet  learnt  to  measure.  The  Romans 
on  their  part,  though  neither  dismayed  nor  disconcerted, 
began  to  feel  the  imminence  of  their  danger.  The  sense 
of  peril  restored,  perhaps,  their  national  feelings  of  pride 
and  mutual  confidence.  The  bodies  of  the  consul  and  the 
brave  officers  who  had  fallen  had  been  carried  into  the 
city,  and  had  excited  the  deepest  sensation^  of  distress. 
The  senate  was  compelled  to  decree,  that  henceforth  the 
dead  should  be  buried  on  the  spot  where  they  felL  As  in 
the  days  of  the  Grallic  tumults,  all  the  citizens  arrayed  them- 
selves in  arms,  and  swords  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  freedmen,  of  whom  several  corps  were  formed  for  the 
defence  of  the  city  and  its  environs.  In  this  attitude 
of  grave  resolution  they  awaited  the  arrival  of  succours 
from  the  provinces.  Sicily  signalized  its  fidelity  by  the 
zeal  with  which  it  furnished  the  necessaries  of  war.  The 
Cisalpine  Gaul  sent  ten  thousand  soldiers  to  the  army  of 
Caesar  at  Teanum;  and  he  was  inrther  reinforced  by 
numerous  bodies  of  Moors  and  Numidiana     Enabled  now 
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to  reassume  tlie  offensiye  he  advanced  once  more  to  the 
relief  of  Acerrse,  defeated  Motulus  with  great  slaughter, 
and  threw  succours  into  the  place.  The  citizens  were 
reassured  by  this  gleam  of  yictory,  and  resumed  within 
their  walls  the  garb  and  occupations  of  peace. 

With  this  victory  of  Ctesar  fortune  bc^n  to  turn  to  the 
ade  of  the  Romans,  but  still  with  faltering  and  uncertain 
steps.  After  the  defeat  of  Butilius  the  senate  had  united 
his  shattered  forces  with  the  divisions  of  Marius  and  Csepio, 
but  so  deep  was  its  jealousy  of  its  veteran  general,  that  it 
combined  his  inexperienced  colleague  in  the  command  with 
him  with  equal  authority.  CaBpio,  dazzled  by  a  trifling 
success,  allowed  himself  to  fall  into  the  snares  of  Pompae* 
dius.  The  Marsian  pretendbg  to  deliver  himself  up  to  the 
republic,  came  with  two  young  slaves,  to  personate  his  own 
sons,  as  hostages,  with  ingots  of  gilt  lead  to  represent 
gold,  and  offered  to  surrender  to  the  Boman  the  army 
confided  to  him.  Caepio  put  himself  under  his  guidance, 
and  was  led  into  an  ambuscade.  Pompasdius  galloped  to 
an  eminence  under  pretence  of  reconnoitring,  and  gave 
the  signal  to  his  troops.  The  Bomans  were  surrounded, 
attacked,  and  cut  to  pieces,  and  Caspio  the  proconsul  with 
them.  This  disaster,  followed  by  the  surrender  of  CBsemia, 
which  had  suffered  the  extremity  of  famine,  compelled  the 
senate  to  transfer  to  Marius  the  undivided  command  of  all 
its  forces  in  that  quarter.  He  commenced  his  operations 
with  the  same  circumspection  which  he  had  manifested  in 
his  campaign  against  the  Teutons.  By  the  able  choice  of 
his  positions  he  secured  the  frontier  against  the  inroads  of 
the  victorious  Marsians,  whom  he  refused  to  encounter  in 
the  open  field  with  his  own  beaten  and  dispirited  soldiers. 
**  If  you  are  so  great  a  general/*  exclaimed  his  opponent, 
**  why  come  you  not  to  the  combat  f^  **  So  powerful  and  so 
victariouSf  why  do  you  not  compel  mef^  replied  Marius. 
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But  when  the  proper  moment  arrived,  the  conqueror  of 
the  Cimbri  knew  how  to  profit  by  it.  He  engaged  thl^ 
enemy  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  the 
loss  of  Herius  Asinius,  the  chief  of  the  Marrucinians. 
But  the  peasant  of  Arpinum,  the  accomplice  of  Satuminus, 
the  man  who  had  defied  the  nobles  of  Kome,  who  had 
armed  the  proletaries,  and  enfranchised  the  Italian  ve- 
terans, could  not  fail  to  cherish  sympathy  with  the  nations 
now  opposed  to  him.  To  Marius  at  least  the  war  was  a 
civil  war,  and  many  of  his  legionaries  appear  to  have  enter* 
tained  a  similar  feeling.  When  his  troops  found  them- 
selves arranged  in  front  of  the  forces  of  Pompsedius,  they 
recognised  in  the  opposite  ranks  many  of  their  own  guests 
and  kinsmen.  They  called  one  another  by  their  names, 
and  made  kindly  gestures  with  their  hands.  The  two 
chiefs  came  forth  from  the  ranks  and  entered  into  conver- 
sation together,  deploring  the  unnatural  contest  which  had 
80  long  divided  them.  Encouraged  by  the  familiarity  of 
their  leaders  the  soldiers  themselves  broke  from  their  lines, 
and  mingled  with  one  another  in  the  pUun,  like  citizens  in 
their  common  forum.  We  may  believe  that  Marius  would 
have  been  well  pleased  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  the 
concession  upon  the  spot  of  demands  to  which  he  at  least 
was  indifierent  or  favourable.  But  he  commanded  a  portion 
only  of  the  forces  of  the  republic,  and  besides  the  army  of 
Caesar  in  the  south,  he  was  checked  by  the  jealous  obser- 
vation of  his  own  lieutenant  Sulla,  wb^  had  already  more 
than  once  snatched  the  laurels  from  his  hand.  He  was 
forced  to  engage  the  enemy  once  more;  but  he  fought 
without  spirit,  and  refused  to  complete  his  victory.  The 
honour  of  the  day  feU  again  to  his  youthful  rival,  who 
attacked  the  Italians  in  their  retreat,  and  thoroughly 
routed  them.  It  was  the  first  time,  according  to  the 
boast   of  the   vanquished  Marsians,    that   the   Romans 
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had  ever  won  a  battle  either  against  them,  or  without 
them. 

Marios  might  plead  the  languor  and  ill-training  of  his 
raw  soldiers  for  the  want  of  spirit  he  had  himself  mani- 
fested; but  the  easy  success  which  followed  upon  the 
more  decisive  blows  of  his  subordinate  were  suffident  to 
refute  him.  The  same  vacillating  and  inconsistent  poli- 
tician, who  as  tribune  had  repudiated  a  popular  measure, 
who  as  consul  had  launched  himself  against  the  senate, 
who  had  seconded  Satuminus  and  presently  reduced  him 
to  submission,  who  had  favoured  the  Italians,  and  finally 
had  led  the  legions  against  them,  had  now  once  more 
abandoned  his  post,  and  grounded  his  arms  in  the  moment 
of  victory.  After  the  afiair  of  Satuminus,  suspicious  and 
suspected  on  all  sides,  he  had  retired  moodily  into  volun- 
tary exile.  He  now  renounced  the  command  by  which  he 
had  made  the  Italians  his  enemies,  without  securing  the 
gratitude  of  the  Romans,  and  pretended  that  age  and 
iufiimities  unfitted  him  for  the  duties  of  the  camp.  He 
retired  to  his  villa  at  Misenum,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  while  Sulla  sprang  into  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  and  at  the  summit  of 
popular  favour. 

Meanwhile  the  Boman  arms  had  been  crowned  with 
success  in  other  partial  encounters.  The  Umbrians  and 
Etruscans,  who  had  threatened  for  a  moment  to  join  the 
general  defection,  were  chastised  and  checked.  But  fresh 
dangers  were  accumulating  in  the  remoter  distance.  The 
Transalpine  province  was  harassed  by  an  insurrection  of 
the  Salyi,  which  required  to  be  promptiy  repressed,  and 
the  king  of  Pontus  was  preparing  to  take  up  arms,  and 
wrest  from  the  republic  her  posses^ns  in  the  East.  At 
such  a  conjuncture  policy  might  dictate  the  concessions 
which  pride  had  so  resolutely  refused,  and  in  the  moment 
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of  Victory  they  could  be  accorded  with  a  better  grace. 

tolSo^'  ^^^  consul  Cssar  was  empowered  to  carry  a  law  for 
imparting  the  franchiae  to  all  the  Italian  states  whidi  had 
held  aloof  from  the  general  insurrection,  together  with 
those  already  in  the  enjoyment  of  Latin  rights.  The  lex 
JuUa,  both  in  its  principle  and  its  immediate  effects  one 
of  the  most  important  enactments  of  the  republic,  required 
the  citizens  of  such  states,  including  TJmbria,  Etruria,  and 
the  southern  extremities  of  the  peninsula,  to  come  ia 
person  to  Rome,  and  demand  the  freedom  of  the  city  within 
sixty  days.  The  time  allowed  for  deliberation  was  not 
long,  and  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  journey  might 
deter  many  even  of  those  who  could  resolve  at  once  to 
renounce  their  own  laws  and  institutions  for  the  charges 
and  immunities  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  probable  there* 
fore  that  the  concession  was  after  all  more  specious  than 
real;  and  that  the  numbers  who  actually  avuled  themselves 
of  it  were  but  limited.  Nevertheless,  it  served  to  impart 
new  hopes  to  the  Italians,  to  distract  their  councils,  and  to 
relax  the  dnews  of  resistance. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  second  year  of  war,  the 
Romans  were  enabled  to  assume  the  offensive  in  every 

A.U.665.  quarter.  Cn.  Pompeius  and  Porcius  Cato,  the  consuls  of 
the  year,  assailed  the  confederates  in  the  north ;  the  one 
in  Picenum,  the  other  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Fucinus. 
Sulla  and  Caasar  turned  their  legions  against  Motulus  in 
Campania,  while  the  cities  of  Apulia  and  Lucania  were 
attacked  and  recovered  by  officers  of  inferior  note. 
Porcius  himself  was  slain  in  battle  with  the  Marsians,  but 
his  death  was  speedily  avenged  by  his  colleague.  luda- 
cilius,  who  commanded  in  Asculum,  unable  to  repel  his 
besiegers,  constructed  pyre  in  the  principal  temple  of  the 
place,  and  laid  his  couch  on  the  summit.  He  then  caused 
a  repast  to  be  served^  took  poison,  and  applied  the  torch. 
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The  RomaDS  entered  the  undefended  walls,  massacred  the 
inhabitants,  and  reduced  the  city  to  ashes, 

Asculum  was  the  bulwark  of  the  Italian  confederacy  in 
the  north,  and  its  fall  opened  the  heart  of  their  territories 
to  the  Bomans.  Another  great  defeat,  with  the  loss  of 
Yettius  Scato,  crushed  the  spirit  of  the  Marsians,  the 
Pelignians,  and  the  Marrucinians,  who  hastened  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  Pompeius,  the  victorious  general, 
obtained  a  triumph,  and  among  the  captives  who  were  led 
in  chains  before  his  chariot  was  a  child,  carried  at  his> 
mother's  breast,  who  lived  to  become  a  consul  at  Borne, 
and  to  gain  the  honour  of  a  triumph  himself.  This  was  a 
native  of  Asculum,  by  name  Yentidius,  whose  strange 
reverse  of  fortune  deserved  to  become  the  theme  of  pubUo 
admiration.  The  laurelled  car  was  followed  by  the 
Boman  legionaries,  and  among  them  we  may  suppose  was 
a  youth,  who  gained  in  after  times  a  far  nobler  reputation, 
Cicero,  the  chief  of  Boman  orators,  who  earned  under  the 
auspices  of  Pompeius  his  first  and  only  stipend. 

In  the  south,  the  death  of  the  late  consul  Csesar  had 
thrown  upon  Sulla  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  cities  of 
Campania  fell  successively  before  his  prowess  and  good. 
fortune.  Stabias  was  overthrown,  Herculaneum  and 
Pompdi  capitulated.  His  progress  was  checked  for  a 
moment  by  a  mutiny  in  a  division  of  his  forces,  in  which 
his  lieutenant,  Postumius,  lost  his  life.  Sulla  recalled 
the  men  to  obedience,  and  required  them  to  expiate  the 
shughter  of  a  citizen  by  torrents  of  hostile  blood.  Assured 
of  their  ardour  and  devotion  to  his  ascendant  genius,  he 
led  them  against  the .  Samnite  general,  Cluentius,  and 
guned  a  sanguinary  victory  under  the  walls  of  Nola. 
Leaving  this  impregnable  fortress  behind  him,  he  next 
entered  the  territory  of  the  Hirpinians,  and  sacked  their 
capital^  .^culanum.    Meanwhile  a  Boman  officer^  named 
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Cosconias,  penetrated  into  Lucania,  and  defeated  Egnatias 
by  treachery.  The  shattered  remnant  of  the  confederate 
armies^  reduced  to  thirty  thousand  men,  were  inclosed  in 
the  defiles  of  the  Apennines.  Pompsedius^  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  gallant  band  of  Italian  generals,  sought  to 
envelope  the  Komans,  as  his  last  resource,  in  the  flames  of 
a  servile  insurrection.  He  summoned  the  slaves  to  rise 
throughout  Italy,  and  put  arms  into  their  hands ;  at  the 
same  time  he  continued  to  press  Mithridates  for  succours, 
and  his  emissaries  solicited  the  subjects  of  the  republics  in 
Greece,  Asia  and  Africa.  The  final  struggle  of  the  ex- 
piring confederacy  was  not  uncheered  by  a  gleam  of 
sunshine.  Pompsedius  gained  a  victory,  and  entered 
Bovianum  with  the  imitation  of  a  Roman  triumph.  But 
his  success  was  transient,  and  his  laurels  quickly  faded. 
B.'a^'  He  was  slain  in  the  third  year  of  the  war  in  an  encounter 
with  the  pnetor  Metellus,  near  Teanum  in  Apulia. 

Nevertheless  the  exultation  of  the  Romans  at  the  gra- 
dual change  in  their  fortunes  had  been  repressed  by  the 
alarming  accounts  they  continued  to  receive  from  Asia, 
where  the  king  of  Pontus,  the  ablest  and  most  powerful 
opponent  they  had  yet  encountered  in  the  East,  was 
shaking  the  edifice  of  their  dominion  to  its  centre.  They 
hastened  to  send  their  best  general  and  their  choicest 
armies  to  meet  him ;  and  they  were  disposed  in  the  moment 
of  victory  to  make  further  concessions,  in  order  to  disengage 
themselves  from  the  hostility  of  the  crushed  and  broken 
Italians.  The  lex  Plautia-Papiria  extended  to  all  their 
Italian  allies  the  privilege  which  had  been  accorded  to 
TTmbria  and  Etruria  by  the  lex  Julia.  The  franchise, 
that  is,  of  the  city  was  ofiered  generally  to  such  of  the 
Italians  as  chose  to  claim  it  in  person  within  sixty  days. 
The  Romans  followed  up  this  specious  concession  by 
great  moderation  in  the  use  of  their  final  victory.  Very  few. 
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at  leasty  of  the  captive  chiefs  of  the  confederacy  were 
punished  with  death.  The  territory  of  the  subjected  cities 
was  not  coniGscated  to  the  state,  although  the  condition  of 
its  finances  compelled  the  senate  to  sell  the  lands  appro- 
priated to  the  pontiffs  and  augurs  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  Capitol  itself.  The  Italians,  weary  of  the  war,  were 
easily  appeased  by  this- politic  treatment.  Corfinium,  the 
presumptive  rival  of  Borne,  dwindled  once  more  into  a 
petty  provincial  town*  The  political  combination  of  the 
states  of  the  peninsula,  the  offspring  of  a  moment  of 
enthusiasm,  fell  in  pieces,  never  to  be  reunited  again ;  and 
even  their  common  language,  proscribed  by  the  Romans 
in  the  public  instruments  of  their  cities,  fell  into  disuse^ 
and  was  speedily  forgotten.  But  the  results  of  the  war 
still  lingered  after  the  war  itself  had  died  away.  Bands 
of  armed  marauders  continued  to  prowl  about  the 
country,  exciting  partial  movements  in  various  quarters. 
The  mountuns  of  Samnium,  and  the  great  forests  of  Sila, 
continued  to  harbour  the  enemies  of  peace  and  order 
rather  than  the  enemies  of  Rome.  There,  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  the  materials  of  insurrection  were  never 
wanting ;  political  outlaws  and  fugitive  slaves  still  main- 
tained themselves  against  the  regular  forces  of  the  re- 
public; life  and  property  were  rendered  insecure;  the 
rustic  labourer  and  the  wayfaring  man  were  kidnapped  on 
the  public  roads ;  even  in  the  cities  men  began  to  accus- 
tom themselves  to  the  wearing  of  weapons,  nor  did  the 
dignified  and  noble  venture  to  travel  abroad  without  an 
armed  retinue  of  clients  and  retainers. 

The  lex  Flautia-PapiricL,  so  called  from  the  tribunes^ 
who  effected  its  enactment,  offered,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
franchise  to  all  the  allies  of  Rome  in  Italy.  The  boon^. 
however,  was  far  from  universally  accepted.  The  richest 
and  the  poorest  classes  were  those  to  which  alone  it  proved 
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seductive ;  to  the  former,  for  the  sake  of  sharing  the  fruits 
of  distant  conquest;  to  the  latter,  on  account  of  the 
largess  it  offered  to  the  dissolute  and  idle.  Of  these 
classes  many,  we  may  suppose,  flocked  to  Kome,  and 
took  up  their  residence  within  reach  of  the  forum.  The 
names  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Italian  confederacy,  of  Papius 
and  Egnatius,  of  Asinius  and  Cluentius,  of  Vettius  and 
Aixanius,  rank  from  henceforth  among  the  aristocracy  of 
Borne ;  while  her  orators  and  historians  might  plausibly 
attribute  the  increasing  degeneracy  of  the  inferior  popu* 
lace  to  the  foreign  elements  which  now  began  so  deeply 
to  tinge  it.  But  the  middle  classes  of  the  Italians,  to 
whom  these  advantages  were  less  accessible,  and  to  whom 
constant  attendance  at  assemblies  and  elections  was  im* 
possible,  found  themselves  amply  compensated  for  the  loss 
at  home,  where,  content  with  their  own  municipal  privi- 
leges and  honours,  they  could  enjoy  without  rivalry  or 
disturbance  the  comfort  and  dignity  of  self-government. 
The  number  of  new  citizens  thus  enrolled  on  the  list 
of  the  censors  was  not  disproportioned  perhaps  to  the  new 
tribes,  eight,  or  as  some  say,  ten,  which  were  now  added 
to  the  existing  thirty-five.  The  citizen  was  still  compelled 
to  present  himself  in  person  at  the  polling-booths:  the 
distance  of  his  actual  residence  could  not  plead  against 
inveterate  usage,  and  the  sanction  of  the  national  religion. 
For  the  Boman  forum  was  a  holy  place,  elections  and 
assemblies  were  holy  ordinances,  sanctified  by  auspices 
and  ritual  ceremonies :  the  devices  of  modem  governments, 
by  which  the  votes  of  federal  communities  can  be  taken 
on  the  spot,  or  their  voices  represented  by  local  delegates, 
were  inadmissible  on  the  principles  of  Boman,  and  indeed 
generally  of  all  ancient  polity. 

The  theory  that  the  same  individual  could  not  be  at 
the  same  time  citizens  of  two  states,  and  that  in  a^cx^epting 
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the  prerogative  of  Roman  civitasy  he  forfeited  the  fran- 
chise of.  his  native  country^  might  cause  many  devoted 
patriots  to  hesitate  in  accepting  the  proffered  boon. 
Several  cities,  especially  those  of  Greek  origin^  to  whom 
the  institutions  of  Hellenic  civilization  were  justly  dear, 
such  as  Naples,  Heradea,  and  Puteoli,  continued  stead- 
fastly to  reject  it.  Brundisium  did  not  at  once  accept  it, 
but  received  the  Roman  privilege  of  immunity  from  the 
land-tax  at  a  later  period  from  Sulla.  We  are  at  a 
loss  to  ascertain  the  regulations  under  which  the  muni- 
cipal governments  were  conducted,  where  the  inhabitants 
were  nearly  equally  divided  between  Romans  and  Italians. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  concession  became 
speedily  accepted  almost  throughout  the  peninsula.  The 
right  of  suffrage  might  be  justly  disregarded,  but  citizen- 
ship conferred  rights  of  property,  marriage  and  immunity 
from  taxation,  which  were  felt  to  be  substantial  benefits. 
The  inviolability  of  the  person,  and  exemption  from  official 
caprice  and  tyranny,  were  advantages  also  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  highly  prized.  From  henceforth  the  ad- 
missibility of  the  provincials  to  the  privileges  of  the  capital 
became  more  generally  recognised  as  a  fundamental  prin^ 
ciple  of  policy.  The  full  franchise  was  conceded  in 
epecisl  instances  to  various  states  in  Spain^  Africa  and 
Gaul,  and  it  became  necessary  to  declare  what  nations,  from 
their  barbarism  and  inveterate  hostility,  as  for  instance 
the  Germans  and  certain  Gaulish  tribes,  should  be  formally 
pronounced  ineligible.  The  Latin  franchise,  which  con- 
ferred, as  has  been  shown,  a  special  aptitude  for  the  Roman, 
was  at  the  same  time  more  widely  diffused.  Fompeius 
Strabo  extended  it  to  the  entire  nation  of  the  Transpadane 
Gauls.  Thus  did  Rome  wisely  educate  her  subjects  for 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  which  she  now  held 
out  to  them  in  the  distance. 
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The  enrolment  of  the  Italians  among  her  own  citizens 
deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  gravest  stroke  of  policy  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  republic  In  modern  times  it  has 
been  frequently  condemned  as  an  unqualified  error^  and  the 
general  approbation  it  met  with  from  the  Boman  writers 
may,  doubtless,  be  expluned  by  the  fact  that  the  masters 
of  Koman  literature  were  in  almost  every  case  Italians  or 
provincials  themselves ;  but  in  fact  they  require  no  such 
excuse  for  the  opinions  they  have  so  generally  expressed. 
They  judged  correctly  in  pronouncing  the  policy  of  com- 
prehension upon  which  the  republic  now  boldly  entered^ 
and  from  which  she  never  long  departed  till  the  whole 
mass  of  her  subjects  were  incorporated  with  her  own 
children,  both  just  and  salutary.  Doubtless  it  helped  in 
some  measure  to  accelerate  the  destruction  of  the  old 
national  sentiments:  but  these  were  already  mortally 
stricken,  and  were  destined  quickly  to  perish  in  the 
general  corruption  of  society.  It  reduced  the  legions 
more  directly  to  instruments  of  their  general's  personal 
ambition :  but  the  strongest  check  to  that  fatal  tendency 
had  been  already  removed  by  the  enlistments  of  Marius, 
and  these  the  necessities  of  the  state,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
both  justified  and  approved.  It  undermined  the  despotic 
rule  of  the  oligarchy :  but  neither  Rome  nor  her  subjects 
should  have  shrunk  from  the  impending  catastrophe  of  that 
proud  and  tyrannical  domination. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

VABIUS  AND  SULLA.. — THE  FIRST    CIVIL  WAB. 
A.I7.  666—673^     B.C.  88 — 81. 

The  personal  rivalry  of  her  two  most  fortunate  generals 
becomes  now  the  main  channel  of  the  history  of  Rome  2;^; 
herself.  In  the  year  which  closed  the  contest  of  the  re- 
public with  her  dependent  allies,  Sulla  was  forty-nine  years 
old»  Marius  about  seventy.  The  former  was  enjoying  the 
full  breeze  of  popularity  and  renown,  while  the  latter, 
wearied  but  not  sated  with  accumulated  honours,  was 
moodily  throwing  away  the  advantages  he  had  earned  in 
his  earlier  career.  From  campaign  to  campaign  Sulla,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  dogged  the  steps  of  the  elder  warrior, 
always  ready  to  step  in  and  seize  the  opportunities  which 
the  other  cast  recklessly  in  his  way.  Not  that  Marius 
in  his  exalted  station  was  even  from  the  first  indifferent  to 
this  incipient  rivalry.  He  was  deeply  jealous  of  his  sub* 
ordinate.  He  felt  chagrin  at  the  contrast  presented  by 
their  respective  birth  and  origin;  for  Sulla,  though  needy 
in  point  of  fortune,  was  a  scion  of  the  illustrious  house 
of  the  Cornelii,  and  plumed  himself  on  the  distinction 
and  advantage  such  a  lineage  conferred.  Sulla,  more- 
over, was  trained  in  the  accomplishments  of  Hellenic 
education,  which  Marius,  conscious  of  his  want  of  them, 
vainly  affected  to  despise.  Sulla  wrote  and  spoke  Greek: 
his  memoirs  of  his  own  life  became  the  text-book  of  the 
Greek   historians  ofRome,  from  whom  we  principally 
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derive  our  acqu^ntance  with  him.  But  this  varnieh  of 
superior  culture  seems  to  have  failed  in  softening  a  rough 
plebeian  nature.  Sulla  was  one  of  manj  noble  Bomans 
who  combined  with  pretensions  to  literary  taste  the  love  of 
gross  debauchery^  and  pleasure  in  the  society  of  mimes 
and  vulgar  jesters.  He  was  a  coarse  sensualist^  and  by 
his  disregard  of  the  nuptial  tie  offended  even  the  lax 
morality  of  his  age.  His  eyes,  we  are  told,  were  of  a 
pure  and  piercing  blue,  and  their  sinister  expression  was 
heightened  by  the  coarseness  of  his  complexion  and  a 
countenance  disfigured  by  pimples  and  blotches,  compared 
by  the  raillery  of  the  Greeks  to  a  mulberry  sprinkled  with 
meaL  His  manners,  except  when  he  unbent  in  the  society 
of  his  inferiors,  were  haughty  and  morose;  nor  is  there 
any  act  of  kindliness  or  generosity  recorded  of  him.  The 
nobles  who  accepted  him  as  their  champion,  had  no  per- 
sonal liking  for  him.  But  selfish  and  ambitious  though  he 
was,  the  aggrandizement  of  hb  party  and  order  was  with 
Sulla  a  species  of  fanaticism.  He  despised  the  isolated 
ascendancy  of  a  Marius,  and  aspired  to  rule  in  Bome  at 
the  head  of  a  dominant  oligarchy. 

Marius  had  quitted  the  camp  at  the  most  critical  moment 
of  the  war,  and  while  he  buried  himself  in  a  distant  re- 
treat, Sulla  brought  the  contest  to  a  dose,  having  obtained 
his  election  to  the  consulship  for  the  year  666.  The  im- 
minence of  a  new  war  with  Mithridates  had  hastened  thf 
arrangements  for  the  peace,  and  Sulla  was  still  consul 
when  it  became  necessary  to  select  a  general  to  command 
in  the  East  For  this  important  service  both  his  merits 
and  his  position  gave  Sulla  the  highest  claim ;  but  Marius 
was  mortified  and  jealous,  and  cursed  his  own  folly  in 
having  at  such  a  moment  withdrawn  himself  from  the 
public  eye.  He  returned  impatiently  to  Rome,  and  showed 
himself  once  more  among  the  young  soldiers  who  trained 
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and  exercised  themselves  in  the  field  of  Mars^  running, 
wrestlingy  and  climbing  poles  in  rivalry  with  the  most 
vigorous  and  active  among  them,  to  prove  that  though  old 
in  years,  he  possessed  the  energy  requisite  for  command. 
But  the  nobles  had  no  wish  to  gratify  the  man  they  feared 
and  distrusted,  while  they  had  found  one  of  their  own 
order,  on  whose  fidelity  they  could  rely  as  implicitly  as  on 
his  valour.  They  mocked  the  clumsy  feats  of  the  veteran 
candidate,  and  persuaded  the  people  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample, and  send  their  old  favourite  with  jeers  to  his  retreat 
in  Campania.  The  enterprise  demanded  indeed  a  man  of 
the  maturest  powers  as  well  as  the  highest  abilities* 
Pontus,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine  sea,  the  region 
from  which  Mithridates  derived  his  title,  constituted  but  a 
small  part  of  the  dominions  over  which  he  ruled.  His 
patrimonial  kingdom  he  inherited  from  a  succession  of 
princes  of  high  Persian  extraction,  and  he  was  himself  the 
sixth  sovereign  of  his  own  name.  To  the  north  he  had 
extended  his  sway  over  the  tribes  of  the  Cimbric  Bos- 
phorus  as  iar  as  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes  or  Dniester, 
while  to  the  south  he  had  received  from  his  father  the 
sovereignty  of  Phrygia,  which  the  republic  had  sold  for  a 
sum  of  money.  This  country  indeed  the  Romans  had 
again  wrested  from  him  at  an  early  period  of  his  reign ; 
but  he  had  taken  advantage  of  their  dissensions  to  interfere 
in  the  afiairs  of  Cappadocia,  to  murder,  it  is  said,  its 
sovereign,  and  at  last  to  place  upon  its  throne  an  infant 
child  of  his  own.  The  armies  of  Mithridates  were  re- 
cruited from  the  hardy  barbarians  of  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Taurus;  but  his  generals  were  mostly  perhaps  of  Greek 
extraction,  skilled  in  military  science  hardly  less  than  the 
Bomans  themselves.  Nor  had  he  failed  to  enlist  in  his 
service  many  able  dtizens  of  the  republic,  for  the  allegiance 
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of  the  Romans  sate  but  loosely  upon  them  in  the  proyinces, 
and  thej  were  easily  swayed  from  their  principles  by  the 
seductions  of  Eastern  civilization. .  His  own  genius  was 
conspicuous  both  in  war  and  peace.  He  was  robust  in 
bodily  frame,  and  expert  in  martial  exercises.  The  story 
that  he  had  fortified  his  system  against  poison  by  the 
constant  use  of  antidotes,  is  a  mere  romance  which  modem 
science  has  pronounced  impossible;  nor  is  it  much  more 
credible  that  he  could  converse,  as  has  been  asserted,  with 
the  various  tribes  of  which  his  kingdom  was  composed  in 
twenty-five  difierent  languages  or  dialects.  Our  accounts 
of  the  great  king  of  Pontus  are  derived  entirely  m>m 
Soman  sources,  and  we  cannot  rely  implicitly  upon  the 
particular  instances  of  ferocity  and  perfidy  recorded  of 
him.  As  an  Oriental,  however,  it  is  but  too  probable  that 
he  maintained  himself  in  power  by  the  usual  arts  of  Oriental 
conquerors,  by  shameless  fraud  and  remorseless  cruelty. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  661,  the  Komans  interfered  to 
overturn  the  appointment  Mitbridates  had  made  to  the 
throne  of  Cappadocia.  Mitbridates  did  not  venture  to 
resist,  but  he  secretly  instigated  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, 
to  invade  the  country  and  expel  the  nominee  of  the  re- 
public. Ariobarzanes  fled  to  Kome,  and  there  obtained 
assurance  of  support  Sulla,  at  this  time  praetor  in  Ci- 
licia,  was  ordered  to  reinstate  him,  while  the  king  of 
Pontus  still  remiuned  tranquiL  But  the  state  of  the 
republic's  afiairs  in  Italy  soon  emboldened  him.  The  death 
of  a  king  of  Bithynia  gave  him  an  opportunity;  and  he 
dared  to  defy  the  Western  conquerors  by  setting  up  a  pre- 
tender to  the  throne  of  which  they  claimed  the  disposaL 
At  the  same  time  he  made  a  descent  upon  Cappadocia  in 
person,  and  expelled  the  luckless  Ariobarzanes  a  second 
time. 

The  disasters  of  the  Social  war  were  now  carrying 
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diamaj  and  oonstemation  to  the  heart  of  the  republic 
SoUa  had  been  recalled  to  aid  the  efforts  of  her  best  com- 
manders in  her  defence.  Nevertheless,  when  the  fiigitiye 
appeared  once  more  before  the  senate  with  entreaties  for 
its  support,  he  did  not  appeal  in  vain  to  the  old  Roman 
constancy.  An  army  was  dispatched  to  restore  him,  and 
once  more  Mithridates  bowed  to  the  storm,  and  retired 
from  the  disputed  territory.  But  the  Boman  officers  in  the 
East  were  not  satisfied  with  this  act  of  submission.  ^  They 
indted  their  allies  to  harass  and  invade  his  dominions,  and 
when  appealed  to  by  him,  refused  to  check  their  ag- 
gressions. Then  at  last  did  Mithridates  arm  in  his  own 
defence.  With  ant  immense  force  he  burst  upon  the  terri- 
tories both  of  the  republic  and  its  allies.  He  chased  Ario- 
bar2anes  a  third  time  from  his  dominions,  defeated  the 
king  of  Bithynia,  supported  by  the  legions  of  Borne,  in  a 
great  battle  on  the  river  Amneius  in  Paphlagonia,  routed 
the  Roman  commander  in  a  second  engagement,  overran 
Phrygia  and  Gralatia,  and  procliumed  himself  a  deliverer  to 
the  subjects  of  the  republic  in  the  East.  His  advent  was 
hailed  by  the  provincials  with  acclamations.  The  insolence 
of  the  conquerors  and  the  tyranny  of  their  fiscal  agents 
had  excited  deep  discontent  among  them.  On  the  main 
land  almost  every  city  joyfully  opened  its  gates  to  Mithri- 
dates, and  when  in  the  intoxication  of  his  triumph  he 
issued,  as  we  are  told,  a  decree  for  the  massacre  of  all  the 
Boman  residents  in  Asia,  it  was  promptly  obeyed,  if  indeed, 
as  we  may  fairly  conjecture,  it  had  not  been  spontaneously 
anticipated.  Eighty  thousand  citizens,  some  say  an  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  though  even  the  lesser  number  is  pro- 
bably a  gross  exaggeration,  are  stated  to  have  fallen  by 
this  bloody  act  of  retribution. 

Meanwhile  the  senate  was  preparing  to  encounter  this 
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formidable  assailant  with  adequate  forces,  and  had  pitched, 
as  we  have  seen,  upon  Sulla  to  take  the  command.  Marius 
was  disgusted  at  the  inactivity  to  which  he  found  himself 
condemned  amidst  the  derision  of  the  populace.  In  his 
retirement  at  Misenum  he  meditated  revenge.  The  new 
citizens  of  Latium  and  Italy  were  already  mortified  at 
finding  the  inefficiency  of  their  votes,  confined  to  a  small 
minority  of  the  tribes,  and  the  slender  importance  attached 
to  their  favour.  Their  nobles  complained  of  their  want  of 
influence,  their  proletaries  of  the  paltry  price  their  votes 
commanded.  Marius  conceived  the  idea  of  turning  their 
discontent  to  his  own  advantage.  Between  him  and  them 
there  was  an  ancient  sympathy,  and  this  it  was  easy  to 
improve  into  strict  alliance.  He  ofiered  to  repair  the 
injustice  of  the  senate  towards  them,  and  to  diffiise  them 
among  the  old  tribes  of  the  city,  in  which  their  voices 
would  be  more  powerful  than  when  cooped  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  few  separate  divisions.  Marius  recom- 
menced his  old  game  of  popular  agitation.  Among  the 
tribune^was  one,  Sulpicius  Galba,  a  man  whose  eloquence 
and  learning,  and  high  aristocratic  connexions,  had  raised 
him  to  eminence  in  the  state,  but  who  under  the  pressure 
of  debt  was  ready  to  sell  his  services  to  a  patron  who  could 
hold  out  to  him  at  least  a  distant  prospect  of  sharing  the 
spoils  of  Mithridates.  With  this  guerdon  in  view,  he 
paused  at  no  excess.  Taking  Satuminus  as  his  model,  he 
studied  only  to  surpass  him  in  audacity.  He  marshalled  a 
body  of  600  knights  around  his  person,  and  gave  them  the 
name  of  his  opposition  senate.  He  attacked  the  consuls  in 
the  public  assembly  with  a  band  of  armed  men,  and  seized 
kad  massacred  the  son  of  Pompeius  Rufus.  Sulla,  the 
other  consul,  being  pursued^  made  his  escape  into  the 
house  of  Marius,  where  he  was  least  likely  to  be  sought 
forj  and  so  baffled  the  pursuers  who  ran  past  him.   Marius 
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Iiimself  received  the  credit  of  concealing  and  letting  him 
but  hj  another  door^  but  Sulla,  we  are  told,  made  no 
^u^nowledgment  of  such  a  service  in  his  memoirs.  Marius 
indeed  was  for  the  moment  triumphant.  Sulpicius  having 
cleared  the  forum  of  his  chief  opponents,  prevailed  on  the 
populace  to  nominate  his  patron  to  the  conunand  in  Asia, 
and  the  new  proconsul  while  preparing  to  set  out  on  his 
missionj  despatched  two  tribunes  to  receive  the  army  of 
Sulla.  But  Sulla,  escaping  from  the  forum,  had  repaired 
direct^  to  his  camp.  He  had  inflamed  the  fury  of  his 
devoted  soldiers  by  the  recital  of  his  double  injury.  While 
the  officers,  men  of  birth  and  national  feeling,  refused  to 
listen  to  his  solicitations,  the  men  responded  to  them 
without  scruple,  and  carried  his  banners  towards  Bome, 
killing  the  emissaries  of  Marius  on  the  way.  Joined  by 
Pompeius  Bufus  with  the  ensigns  of  the  consulship,  these 
tumultuous  bands  resumed  the  appearance  of  a  regular 
army,  and  Sulla  could  avow  himself  with  some  show  of 
legality,  the  defender  of  the  state  and  avenger  of  the 
insults  she  had  sustained  in  the  person  of  her  chief  ma- 
gistrates. 

This  daring  movement  was  entirely  unexpected.  Six 
legions  advanced  upon  the  city,  and  the  men  who  had 
just  seized  the  government  were  totally  unprovided  with 
arms  to  resist  them.  Marius  sent  two  pnetors  to  meet 
the  enemy,  and  command  them  to  desist ;  but  the  soldiers 
neither  listened  to  them,  nor  paused  in  their  marcL 
They  were  stripped  of  their  togas,  their  fasces  were  broken, 
«nd  themselves  ordered  to  return  with  every  mark  of  in* 
dignity.  Such  violence  betokened  worse  to  follow.  The 
citizens  were  dismayed,  and  without  regard  either  to 
Marius  or  Sulpicius,  sent  envoys  to  entreat  the  advancing 
generals  to  halt,  while  they  promised  to  do  full  justice  to 
their  cause  by  legal  and  peaceful  measures.    Sulla  himself, 
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it  is  8aid,  had  faltered  in  his  daring  design ;  but  he  was 
reassured  by  a  dream,  in  which  a  strange  divinity,  whom 
the  Romans  had  learnt  to  worship  in  the  East,  placed  a 
thunderbolt  in  his  hand,  and  directed  him  to  launch  it 
against  his  enemies.  He  advanced,  and  Marius,  having 
vsdnly  attempted  to  raise  troops  to  oppose  him,  fled  with 
precipitation.''  As  he  entered  the  city  tiles  and  stones 
were  hurled  on  his  soldiers  from  the  house-tops ;  but  a 
threat  of  burning  the  city  soon  reduced  every  opponent 
to  submission.     Sulla  had  conquered  Rome.  ^ 

But  the  conqueror  was  moderate  in  the  use  of  his 
victory.  He  caused  his  troops  to  observe  the  strictest 
discipline,  and  limited  his  personal  vengeance  to  exacting 
the  death  of  twelve  of  his  enemies.  Sulpicius  was 
betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  slaves,  and  put  to  the  sword. 
Sulla  enfranchised  the  betrayer  for  his  obedience  to  the 
edict,  and  then  cast  him  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  for  his 
treachery  to  his  master.  Marius  himself  escaped  out  of 
the  city,  while  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  and  upon 
that  of  his  son  also.  On  the  morrow  Sulla  summoned  the 
people  to  assemble  in  the  forum.  He  explained  to  them 
that  factious  foes  had  compelled  him  to  resort  to  force; 
but  having  once  taken  up  arms  he  was  determined  not  to 
lay  them  down  till  he  had  secured  the  power  of  the  in- 
sulted nobles  against  the  future  aggressions  of  the  tribunes. 
Sulpicius,  during  his  brief  tenure  of  power,  had  recalled 
the  exiles  of  the  Yarian  law,  and  increased  the  influence 
of  the  Italians  in  the  comitia.  Sulla  abrogated  all  these 
enactments,  and  to  insure  the  permanence  of  his  own, 
repealed  the  solemn  statute  which  gave  the  force  of  law 
to  the  plebisctta,  or  resolutions  of  the  people.  The 
violence  of  Marius  drove  his  rival  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  established  a  counter-revolution  upon  the  ruins  of 
tribunitian  ambition.    But  Sulla  was  not  yet  prepared  to 
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enforce  an  oligarchical  tyranny  agiunst  every  constitutional 
prescriptioiL  He  left  the  people  the  free  exercise  of  thdr 
suffinges,  and  professed  himself  not  dissatisfied  with  their 
boldness  in  rejecting  a  nephew  of  his  own  as  a  candidate 
for  the  consulship.  Cn.  Octavius,  a  firm  but  independent 
supporter  of  the  senate,  obtained  one  place ;  but  the  people 
gave  him  for  a  colleague  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  well  known 
as  a  partiasan  of  Marias.  Sulla  pretended,  perhaps,  to 
guide  them  in  this  latter  choice :  he  claimed  the  right  of 
bindUig  the  new  consul  to  favour  his  own  measures  by  a 
solemn  vow.  At  his  direction  Cinna  ascended  the  capitoI, 
with  a  stone  in  his  hand,  which,  when  he  had  taken  the 
oath,  he  hurled  to  the  ground,  imprecating  upon  himself 
that  he  might  be  cast  as  violently  out  of  the  city,  if  he 
failed  to  observe  it.  The  Romans  were  deeply  impressed 
by  such  religious  formalities ;  and  the  peculiar  horror  with 
which  they  regarded  Cinna's  later  atrocities  was  coloured, 
perhaps,  by  indignation  at  his  perjury.  For,  no  sooner 
had  he  entered  upon  his  office,  than  he  proceeded  at  once 
to  disturb  the  settlement  he  had  pledged  himself  to  respect, 
and  caused  a  process  to  be  instituted  against  Sulla  himself. 
But  Sulla  was  eager  to  commence  operations  against 
Mithridates,  and  neither  stayed  to  meet  the  charge  nor  to 
pimish  the  accuser.  The  victory  he  anticipated  would  be 
a  sufficient  answer  to  the  people,  and  give  him  the  means 
of  completing  the  policy  of  which  he  had  hitherto  laid 
only  the  foundations. 

Meanwhile  Marius  was  flying  for  his  life,  and  hiding 
the  head  upon  which  a  price  had  been  set  His  romantic 
adventures  are  narrated  with  great  animation  by  his  bio- 
grapher Plutarch.  On  quitting  Bome  he  was  separated 
in  ^e  darkness  of  the  night  from  the  partizans  who  aided 
his  escape.     Retiring  to  a  farm  he  possessed  at  Solonium 

he  despatched  his  son  to  get  provisions  from  a  kinsman  in 

r6 
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the  neighbourhood,  but  during  his  absence^  fearful  of  a 
surprise,  or  suspicious,  perhaps,  of  his  nearest  friends,  he 
abandoned  this  retreat  and  hurried  to  Ostia,  where  he 
knew  that  a  vessel  was  in  waiting  for  him.  The  son 
reached  the  [dace  to  which  he  had  been  sent,  but  the 
house  was  immediately  invested  by  the  enemy's  scouts^ 
and  he  was  with  difficulty  saved  from  their  pursuit,  being 
conveyed  in  a  wagon,  hidden  under  a  load  of  beans,  to  the 
house  of  his  wife  in  Some.  The  next  night  he  made  his 
way  to  the  sea,  and  embarking  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Libya, 
arrived  there  in  safety. 

The  elder  Marius  was  wafted  along  the  coast  of  Italy 
by  a  favourable  wind,  but  fearing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Geminius,  a  personal  enemy,  one  of  the  chief  people  of  Ter- 
racina,  he  charged  the  mariners  to  avoid  touching  at  that 
place.  Unfortunately  the  wind  changed,  and  a  strong 
gale  setting  in  shore,  they  were  unable  to  keep  out  at  sea; 
The  old  man  himself,  alarmed  at  his  danger,  and  tormented 
with  sea-sickness,  bade  them  run  to  land,  which  they 
reached  near  Circeii.  They  were  now  also  in  want  of 
provisions,  in  search  of  which  they  descended  from  the 
bark,  and  wandered  along  the  shore.  Some  herdsmen  to 
whom  they  applied,  but  who  had  nothing  to  give  them,  re<- 
c<^nised  Marius,  and  warned  him  that  horsemen  had  been 
just  seen  riding  about  in  quest  of  him.  Weary  and  fam-* 
ishing,  his  life  at  the  mercy  of  companions  hardly  less 
harassed  than  himself,  he  turned  from  the  road  and 
plunged  into  a  deep  forest,  where  he  passed  the  night  in 
extreme  suffering.  The  next  day,  compelled  by  hunger, 
and  wishing  to  make  use  of  his  remaining  strength  before 
he  was  completely  exhausted,  he  once  more  sought  the 
highways  in  quest  of  some  hospitable  retreat.  He  kept 
up  his  spirits  and  those  of  his  followers  by  repeating  to 
them   the  prodigies  which  had  foretold  his  greatness  in 
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jroatli,  and  ^sdured  them  that  he  was  destined  to  enjoy  thd 
highest  magistracy  yet  a  seventh  time.  He  had  arrived 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  Mintarnas,  when  they  per* 
ceived  a  troop  of  horse  advancing  towards  them,  and  at  the 
same  moment  two  barks  sailing  along  the  coast.  Running 
down  to  the  sea  as  fast  as  their  strength  would  allow,  and 
casting  themselves  into  the  water,  they  swam  towards  the 
vessels.  Marius,  corpulent  and  heavy,  and  quite  overcome 
with  fatigue,  was  carried  or  hurried  along  by  the  exertions 
of  his  slaves,  and  with  difficulty  lifted  on  board,  while 
the  horsemen  following  closely  in  pursuit,  shouted  to  the 
sailors  to  abandon  him  in  the  waves.  The  sailors  touched 
with  pity  at  first  refused  to  surrender  him,  and  the  horse-* 
men  rode  off  in  anger ;  but  they  presently  changed  their 
minds,  brought  their  bark  to  shore,  and  induced  Marius  to 
quit  it,  and  take  food  and  rest  on  land,  while  they  waited, 
as  they  pretended,  for  the  evening  breeze.  As  soon  as  he 
was  lifted  out  of  the  vessel  and  Isud  on  the  grass  his  bear* 
ers  rejoined  the  ship :  the  sails  were  hoisted,  and  he  found 
himself  betrayed  and  abandoned.  For  some  time  he  lay 
in  despair ;  at  last  he  rose,  and  made  another  effort  to  save 
himself.  The  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  at  which 
he  had  been  put  on  shore,  was  a  desolate  swamp,  through 
which  the  wretched  Marius  waded  with  pain  and  difficulty, 
tin  he  reached  an  old  man's  lonely  cottage.  Falling  at  his 
feet  he  begged  him  to  save  a  man  who,  if  he  escaped  from 
his  present  dangers,  would  reward  him  beyond  aU  his 
hopes.  The  man,  who  either  knew  Marius  of  old,  or  per- 
ceived in  the  expression  of  his  countenance  the  greatness 
of  his  rank,  offered  him  shelter  in  his  hut,  if  shelter  was 
all  he  needed,  but  promised  to  conceal  him  in  the  marshes, 
if  he  was  flying  from  the  pursuit  of  enemies.  With  the 
old  man's  assistance  Marius  hid  himself  in  a  hole  by  the 
XTver's  side,  and  covered  himself  with  ree^s  and  sedge.   But 
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Gkminias  of  Terracina  was  in  hot  pursuit  of  him.     After 
ransacking  every  place  of  refuge  far  and  near,  he  reached 
the  hut  in  the  morass,  and  loudly  questioned  the  occupant. 
Marius,  who  overheard  what  was  passing,  seized  with  a 
paroxysm  of  terror,  drew  himself  out  of  his  hiding-place, 
and  buried  himself  up  to  the  chin  in  the  water.     In  this 
position  he  was  discovered,  dragged  out  and  led  naked  to 
Mintumffi.     The  magistrates  here  and  elsewhere  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  make  search  for  the  fugitive,  and  to  put 
him  to  death  when  taken.     The  decurions  of  Mintumao 
met  to  deliberate,  and  resolved  to  execute  the  sentence 
and  claim  the  reward.    But  none  of  their  citizens  would 
undertake  the  ungracious  office.    Marius  was  placed  in 
custody,  in  a  private  house ;  a  Cimbrian  slave,  a  captive 
of  Yercells,  was  sent  with  a  sword  to  dispatch  him. 
Marius  was  crouching  in  the  darkest  comer  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  the  man,  so  ran  the  legend,  declared  that  a 
bright  flame  glared  from  his  eyes,  and  a  voice  issued 
firom  the  gloom,  *^  Wretch^  dare  you  to  slay  Caius  Marius  f^ 
The  barbarian  immediately  took  to  flight,  and  throwing 
his  sword  down  rushed  through  the  door,  exclaiming, 
^I  cannot  kill  Caius  Marius"    The  Mintumians  were 
shocked  and  penetrated  with  remorse :  **  Let  him  go,"  they 
said,   ^^  where  he  pleases,  as  an  exile,  and  suffer  in  some 
other  place  whatever  fate  is  reserved  for  him.     And  let  tis 
pray  that  the  Gods  visit  us  not  with  their  anger,  for  ejecting 
Marius  from  our  city  in  poverty  and  rags"     Thereupon 
all  the  chief  people  of  the  place  presented  themselves  be- 
fore him  in  a  body,  and  oflered  to  conduct  him  with 
honour  to  the  seacoast,  furnishing  him  at  the  same  time 
with  everything  requisite  for  his  comfort     There  was 
need  of  expedition,  and  their  nearest  way  lay  through  the 
sacred  grove  of  Marica,  into  which  whatever  was  once 
carried  was  never  permitted  to  be  again  carried  out.    But 
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when  an  old  man  exclaimed  that  no  road  was  impassable  to 
Mariusy  his  voice  was  hailed  as  a  divine  monition^  and 
snperstition  herself  fell  before  the  champion  of  Italy. 

Marios  thus  effected  his  escape  from  his  nearest  porsuers. 
He  set  saQ  for  Africa^  but  landing  for  water  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily  was  very  nearly  taken  and  slun.  On  the  shores 
of  Africa  he  hoped  to  find  allies  among  the  chieftains  of 
Numidiay  with  whom  he  had  formed  relations  of  amity  at 
the  period  of  his  war  against  Jugurtha.  He  landed  to 
await  the  result  of  his  negotiations.  While  he  sate  in 
silent  meditation  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  himself  a 
livelier  image  of  ruin  hardly  less  appalling,  the  Homan 
governor  of  the  province  sent  to  warn  him  to  be  gone. 
The  Numidians  could  not  venture  to  shelter  him,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  on  an  island  off  the  coast, 
where  he  continued  for  a  time  unmolested. 

While  the  conqueror  of  the  Cimbri  was  thus  flying  before 
the  fisice  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  his  trimnphant  rival 
prosecuting  the  war  against  Mithridates  in  the  East,  afiairs 
were  hurrying  on  to  a  new  and  unexpected  revolution  at 
Borne.  The  Samnites  had  never  entirely  laid  down  their 
arms  at  the  general  pacification  of  Italy :  they  rose  under 
their  leader,  Pontius  Telesinus,  excited  fresh  movements 
among  the  slaves  and  bandits  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula, 
and  at  one  moment  threatened  a  descent  upon  Sicily. 
Metellus  Pius,  to  whom  the  repression  of  this  new  Social 
war  was  entrusted,  was  unable  to  bring  the  enemy  to  a 
dedsive  engagement,  but  continued  to  make  head  against 
them  with  various  alternations  of  success.  The  army  of  the 
north  was  still  arrayed  in  Picenum,  under  the  banners  of 
Pompeius  Strabo,  who  showed  no  disposition  to  relinquish 
his  command  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in  that 
quarter.  The  senate  dispatched  the  late  consul  Pompeius 
RufuB  to  receive  its  legions  from  his  hands.  But  it  had  no 
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means  of  Batisfying  the  Boldiers'  demands  for  pay  or  lar- 
gesses, and  its  emissary  met  with  a  cold  reception  from 
these  disappointed  mercenaries.  Their  discontent  soon 
broke  out  in  open  mutiny,  instigated,  as  has  been  gene- 
rally suspected,  by  Pompeius  Strabo  himself.  Rufus  was 
massacred  before  the  altar  at  which  he  was  sacrificing.' 
Strabo  presently  appeared  among  the  mutineers,  and' 
restored  order  without  instituting  inquiry  or  inflicting 
punishment.  Such  were  the  dispositions  of  the  army  and 
the  general,  upon  whom  Rome  was  now  compelled  to  rely, 
both  for  the  pacification  of  Italy  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  established  government. 

.  As  soon  as  Sulla  had  withdrawn  to  Asia,  Cinna  made  no 
fiirther  concealment  of  his  designs.  Avowing  himself  the 
restorer  of  the  late  order  of  things,  he  demanded  the  recal 
of  the  exiles  of  his  party,  and  the  restoration  of  the  laws' 
of  Sulpicius,  that  is  to  say,  the  full  and  final  emancipation 
of  Italy.  In  the  actual  temper  of  the  public  mind,  such, 
demands  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  sedition  in  the  forunu 
Such,  in  fact,  was  the  result.  A  disturbance  ensued,  and 
blood  was  shed.  But  Cinna  had  miscalculated  his  strength. 
The  new  citizens,  upon  whose  efibrts  he  relied,  were  few 
in  number.  The  senate,  his  colleague  Octavius,  and  even 
a  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs,  together  with  the 
mass  of  the  original  citizens,  imited  themselves  against 
him.  They  flew  to  arms,  and  drove  his  partisans  out  of 
the  city.  Cinna,  we  may  suppose,  counted  in  this  abortive 
attempt  upon  the  support  of  Pompeius  Strabo,  while  that 
general,  reserved  and  perhaps  undecided,  contented  him- 
self with  observing  it  from  a  distance,  and  leaving  the 
two  factions  to  weaken  and  exhaust  each  other. 

The  victorious  party  proceeded  to  deprive  Cinna  of  the 
^consulship,  and  elected  L.  Merula,  a  flamen  of  Jupiter, 
a  man  .respectable  for  his  birth  and  reputed  integrity,  ia 
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his  room.  C!iiina>  proscribed  and  outlawed,  betook  him- 
self to  the  new  citizens  of  Campania,  and  declaimed  to 
them  on  the  persecution  to  which  he  was  exposed  for  his 
devotion  to  their  interests.  The  Campanians  discovered 
ftiore  2eal  for  the  defence  of  their  newly  acquired  rights 
than  they  had  evinced  in  the  struggle  to  obtain  them* 
Cinna  succeeded  in  collecting  an  armed  following.  Many 
exiles  of  his  party  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  among 
them  was  Q.  Sertorius,  an  officer  of  distinction.  Nor  did  he 
scruple  to  unite  himself  with  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians, 
the  avowed  enemies  of  the  republic.  Clothed  in  black,  with 
disordered  hair  and  beard,  he  ventured  to  enter  the  camp 
of  the  Roman  general  commanding  in  Campania,  and 
moved  the  soldiers  to  compassion  at  the  sight  of  a  consul 
kneeling  to  them  in  supplication.  They  insisted  on 
placing  themselves  under  his  orders.  At  the  head  of  a 
Koman  army  he  demanded  the  restitution  of  his  rights, 
and  vowed  the  destruction  of  his  opponents. 

Wandering  from  coast  to  coast,  and  threading  the  am- 
buscades of  a  thousand  enemies,  Marius  was  not  unapprised 
of  the  events  that  were  passing.  He  found  means  of  com- 
municating with  his  friends,  and  when  he  suddenly  threw 
himself  on  the  coast  of  Etmria,  he  was  joined  by  several 
adherents  with  a  band  of  five  hundred  fugitive  slaves. 
Etruria  was  crowded,  as  we  have  seen,  with  a  population 
of  serfs,  whose  native  masters  kept  them  in  a  state  of 
d^radation  and  misery.  Unconscious  of  the  political 
questions  in  agitation,  these  men  flocked  to  the  ad- 
venturer's banner  as  the  symbol  of  vengeance  and  plunder* 
While  Marius  advanced  upon  the  city  from  the  west,^ 
Cinna  was  slowly  approaching  in  the  opposite  direction. 
At  the  tome  time  Sartorius  and  Carbo  were  threatening 
her  from  other  quarters,  and  Rome  found  herself  encircled 
by  four  armies  of  her  own  rebellious  citizens,  backed  by 
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tbe  resources  of  the  Samnite  insurrection.  To  resist  these 
accumulating  dangers,  the  senate  hastily  recalled  Metellus, 
bidding  him  make  peace  with  the  Samnites  on  any  terms. 
But  the  conditions  they  exacted  in  the  insolence  of  this 
triumph,  admission  to  the  franchise,  compensation  for  their 
losses,  the  surrender  without  return  or  reciprocity  of  their 
fugitive  slaves,  were  intolerable  to  the  pride  of  the  Roman 
general.  Metellus  ventured  to  disobey  his  orders,  and 
broke  off  the  negotiation.  He  left  a  small  detachment 
under  his  lieutenant  Plautius  to  check  the  advance  of  the 
enemy,  while  he  hastened  in  person  to  Bome.  Plautius 
was  speedily  overpowered,  and  the  rebel  Romans  were 
reinforced  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  Samnite  con- 
federacy, which  devoted  Rome  itself  to  destruction.  There 
can  be  no  peace,  they  exclaimed,  for  Italy  until  the  forest 
shall  be  extirpated  in  which  the  Roman  wolves  have 
made  themselves  a  den.  The  senate  was  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity. Envoys  were  dispatched  to  the  quarters  of 
Fompeius  Strabo  in  Ficenum ;  his  command  was  acknow- 
ledged, his  services  were  invoked,  his  return  to  the  defence 
of  the  city  earnestly  entreated.  At  this  moment  Strabo 
might  feel  himself  the  arbiter  of  his  country's  destinies ; 
but  he  still  vacillated  as  to  his  course,  and  continued 
apparently  to  treat  with  both  parties,  until  the  advancing 
successes  of  the  Marians  diminished  the  value  of  his  ad- 
hesion. Treason  was  at  work  within  the  city.  For  a 
moment  Rome  was  opened  to  Marius,  and  he  well  nigh 
succeeded  in  effecting  his  entrance  by  a  gate  on  the  side 
of  the  Janiculum,  from  which,  however,  he  was  repulsed 
after  a  sharp  engagement.  Mutiny  broke  out  in  Strabo's 
camp,  which  he  had  advanced  almost  to  the  walls.  His 
soldiers  seem  to  have  personally  detested  him:  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  against  his  life,  and  defeated  only  by 
the  devotion  of  his  son,  who  threw  himself  on  the  ground 
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and  declared  that  the  mutineers  should  pass  over  his  body 
before  they  reached  the  object  of  their  fury.  The  young 
Pompeius  was  ahready  beloved  by  the  soldiers^  and  this 
spirited  defiance  saved  the  life  of  the  father.  But  famine 
and  pestilence  quickly  foUowed.  The  populace  of  the 
city  were  swept  off  in  great  numbers,  nor  were  the 
soldiers,  on  either  side,  exempt  from  the  contagion.  The 
Consuls,  abandoning  the  unwholesome  districts  round  the 
walls,  withdrew  their  legions  to  the  Alban  mount.  Strabo 
himself  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease,  or,  as  some  accounts 
related,  was  killed  by  lightning.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  he  was  actually  assassinated.  This  last  blow  paralysed 
the  resistance  of  the  senate.  A  first  deputation  was  sent 
to  Cinna,  to  arrange  terms  of  accommodation.  When 
these  were  refused,  a  second  was  only  charged  to  solicit 
an  amnesty.  Cinna  received  it  seated  in  his  curule  chair, 
with  the  ensigns  of  the  consular  office  which  he  claimed  to 
bear.  Marius  stood  by  his  side,  squalid  and  unshorn,  and 
clothed  in  the  black  rags  of  an  exile  and  an  outlaw,  and 
his  gloomy  silence  interpreted,  in  the  worst  sense,  the 
ambiguous  reply  which  Cinna  vouchsared  to  the  depu- 
tation. But  no  further  time  was  allowed  for  parley.  The 
senate  hastened  to  invite  her  conquerors  within  the  walls. 
Then,  at  last,  Marius  opened  his  mouth  with  bitter  words: 
'^  An  exiUy^  he  exclaimed,  **must  not  enter  the  city.^  The 
restoration  of  Cinna  to  his  consulship,  of  his  associate  to 
hiB  dignities  and  privileges,  may  have  saved  Home  from 
being  delivered  to  the  Samnites  for  destruction ;  bat  the 
victorious  generals  had  still  their  own  soldiers  to  satisfy, 
and  they  did  not  shrink  from  surrendering  the  city  to 
plander  and  massacre.  They  had  pledged  their  words  for 
the  safety  of  the  consul  Octavius,  and  the  augurs  whom 
he  had  consulted  had  ventured  to  assure  him  of  his  secu- 
rity.    Fortified  by  these  assurances  he  had  repelled  the 
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entreaties  of  his  friends  to  effect  his  escape^  and  had  de- 
clared that  SB  consul  he  would  never  desert  his  country. 
He  had  betaken  himself  with  a  small  retinue  to  the 
Janiculum^  and  there  seated  himself  in  his  curule  chair, 
with  the  ensigns  of  his  office  around  him.  Here  he  soon 
learnt  that  neither  the  dignity  of  his  office  nor  the  pro- 
mises of  the  Tictors  would  command  respect.  But  he 
refused  to  rise  from  his  place>  and  when  a  band  of 
assassins  approached  him,  calmly  offered  himself  to  the 
sword.  His  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  and  carried 
to  Cinna,  by  whose  order  it  was  suspended  before  the 
rostra.  This,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  instance  of  the  public 
exhibition  of  these  horrid  trophies  of  civil  war,  and  the 
custom,  which  became  but  too  frequent  in  the  subsequent 
contests  of  the  Roman  factions,  was  thus  inaugurated  in 
thjB  person  of  the  highest  magistrate  of  the  city.  As  the 
massacre  proceeded,  the  bodies  of  the  knights  and  meaner 
citizens  were  cast  out  for  burial,  but  the  mangled  heads  of 
the  senators  were  reserved  for  exhibition  in  the  foruoL 
The  thirst  for  vengeance  or  plunder  was  succeeded  by  a 
savage  delight  in  the  horrors  which  accompanied  it,  and 
the  populace  itself,  debauched  and  degraded,  learnt  to 
gloat  upon  the  blood  of  the  victims.  In  the  list  of  slain  are 
included  many  of  the  noblest  names  of  Borne.  P.  Crassus, 
who  had  been  both  consul  and  censor,  either  slew  himself 
or  was  killed  by  the  assassins.  M.  Antonius,  celebrated 
at  the  time,  and  long  afterwards  remembered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Roman  orators,  was  murdered  by  the  leader  of 
a  body  of  soldiers,  whom  he  had  almost  moved  by  his 
eloquence  to  spare  him.  Two  of  the  Julii,  kinsmen  of 
Julius  Csesar^  the  future  dictator,  suffered.  Some  were 
caught  and  murdered  in  the  act  of  flying ;  others,  who 
ventured  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  Marius, 
were  coldly  repulsed  and  cruelly  slaughtered.    Marius. 
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blmself  eeldom  condescended  to  answer  their  entreaties; 
but  his  followers  were  instructed  to  spare  those  only  to 
whom  he  held  out  his  hand  to  kiss.  The  swords  of  the 
hired  awwigins  were  directed,  in  the  first  instance,  against 
the  adherents  of  Sulla  and  the  aristocratic  faction,  the 
special  objects  of  the  conqueror's  vengeance;  but  their 
numbers  were  speedily  swelled  by  slaves  and  Italians, 
who  sacrificed  men  of  every  party  to  their  indiscriminate 
fury. 

For  a  few  days  Cinna  and  Marius  allowed  these  ruffians 
to  riot  unchecked.  At  last  they  deemed  it  necessary  to 
arrest  their  career  of  systematic  murder  and  pillage. 
Sertorius  was  charged  with  the  task  of  repressing  them 
•with  a  military  force,  and  the  assassins  themselves  were 
made  to  feel  the  edge  of  the  sword  they  had  so  long 
wielded  with  impunity.  But  the  new  rulers  of  the  city 
continued  to  destroy  by  the  forms  of  judicial  process 
the  victims  who  had  escaped  tumultuary  violence.  Cinna 
could  not  pardon  the  illustrious  Merula  the  crime  of 
having  succeeded  to  the  consulship  of  which  be  had  been 
himself  deprived.  The  flamen  of  Jupiter  opened  his  own 
veins,  after  a  solenm  declaration  in  writing,  that  he  had 
previously  laid  aside  his  tufted  cap  of  office,  that  he  might 
not  involve  his  country  in  the  guilt  of  sacrilege.  Catulus, 
the  noble  colleague  of  Marius  in  the  last  battle  against 
the  Cimbri,  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  vainly  begged 
for  life.  '^You  must  die^  was  the  only  response  vouch- 
safed him;  and  he  was  compelled  to  suffi)cate  himself 
with  charcoal  in  a  newly-plastered  chamber. 

Cinna  and  Marius  now  began  to  reorganize  the  govem- 
inent  of  the  state.  Not  deigning  even  to  summon  the 
assembly  of  the  tribes,  they  nominated  themselves  by  their 
own  authority  to  the  highest  magistracy.  Marius  became 
consul  for  the  seventh  time.     At  the  age  of  seventy,  with 
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A.  r.  era.  his  health  broken  and  strength  failins:.  which  had  borne 
him  through  so  many  fatigues^  he  reached  the  summit 
of  his  aspirations  and  accomplished  the  prediction,  the 
assurance  of  which  had  nerved  his  courage  in  such  dire 
vicissitudes.  Nevertheless,  while  Cinna  reserved  for 
himself  the  administration  of  affairs  in  Italy,  the  old 
general  was  destined  to  resume  the  command  of  the 
legions,  and  wrest  from  Sulla  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  Mithridates.  Sulla,  indeed,  it  was  already  re- 
ported, had  driven  the  king  of  Pontus  to  sue  for  peace, 
and  was  about  to  return  and  measure  himself  once  more 
with  the  usurpers  of  the  commonwealth.  Marius,  upon 
whom  the  auguries  of  his  young  rival's  ultimate  success 
had  made  no  less  impression  than  the  prognostications 
of  his  own  triumphs,  shuddered  at  the  approaching  contest, 
in  which  he  felt  himself  doomed  to  be  worsted.  Harassed 
by  terrific  dreams,  or  worn  out  by  nightly  watchings,  he 
sought  escape  from  his  own  thoughts  by  constant  in* 
toxication.  Wearied  with  life,  he  could  hardly  wish  to 
protract  the  existence  which  had  become  so  intolerable 
a  burden  to  him.  One  evening,  it  was  related,  while 
walking  with  some  friends  after  supper,  he  fell  to  talking  of 
the  incidents  of  his  life,  beginning  with  his  boyhood ;  and 
after  enumerating  his  triumphs  and  his  perils,  no  man  of 
sense,  he  said,  ought  to  trust  fortune  again  after  such 
alternations :  upon  which  he  took  leave  of  his  friends,  and 
keeping  his  bed  for  seven  days  successively,  thus  died. 
We  are  tempted  to  suspect  that,  impelled  by  disgust  and 
despair,  he  shortened  his  last  days  by  suicide.  The 
deceased  consuFs  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  pomp, 
and  accompanied,  if  we  may  believe  the  story  told  us, 
with  a  frightful  ceremony.     In  ancient  times,  according  to 

•  tradition,  it  had  been  customary  to  slaughter  slaves  or 
captives  on  the  tomb  of  the  departed  hero ;  but  if  any 
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such  usage  had  actuallj  prevailed  among  the  Romans^  it 
had  been  long  softened  at  least  into  an  exhibition  of 
gladiatorial  combats.  On  this  occasion^  however,  the 
tribune  Flavius  Fimbria  determined  to  immolate  a  noble 
victim  to  the  manes  of  the  dead.  He  caused  the  venerable 
Mucius  ScsBvola,  the  chief  of  Boman  jurists,  to  be  led 
before  the  pyre,  and  bade  the  sacrificer  plunge  a  sword 
into  his  bosom.  The  wounded  old  man  was  allowed  to  be 
carried  off  and  tended  by  his  friends,  under  whose  care  he 
recovered.  But  when  Fimbria  heard  that  he  still  lived, 
he  brought  him  to  the  bar  of  judgment,  and  being  asked 
what  charge  he  had  against  him,  coldly  replied,  <'  Having 
escaped  with  life.^  The  story  thus  told  by  Valerius 
Maximus  is  founded,  perhaps,  on  a  misapprehension  of  a 
passage  in  Cicero,  who  only  says  that  Fimbria  required 
ScsBvola  to  be  wounded.  If  the  tribune  had  intended  to 
make  a  sacrifice,  he  would  hardly  have  suffered  it  to  re- 
main incomplete.  Only  eleven  years  before  human 
sacrifices  had  been  abolished  by  a  decree  of  the  senate. 
But  in  many  expiatory  and  lustral  rites,  the  shedding  of  a 
drop  of  blood  was  retained  as  a  type  of  the  ancient  usage 
with  which  it  has  been  frequently  confounded.  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  historians  have  passed  over  this  shocking 
occurrence  in  total  silence;  and  the  actual  death  of 
ScsBVola  will  be  related  at  a  later  period. 

Cinna  now  chose  for  his  colleague  Valerius  Flaccus, 
the  same  who,  as  consul  fourteen  years  before,  had  aided 
Marius  to  crush  the  conspiracy  of  Satuminus;  an  ap* 
pointment  which  seems  to  betoken  considerable  respect 
for  the  usages  of  the  state ;  for  Flaccus.  though  formerly 
both  consul  and  censor,  had  taken  much  less  part  in  the 
recent  contest  than  either  Carbo  or  Sertorius,  whose  in- 
ferior rank  counterbalanced  their  higher  services.  Cinna 
was  now  actively  engaged  in  fulfilling  his  pledges  to  his 
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allies.  Censors  were  dected  on  purpose  to  effect  the  com* 
plete  emandpation  of  Italy  by  suppressing  the  ten  Italian 
tribeSi  and  enrolling  the  new  citizens  of  the  Plautian  law 
among  the  thirty-five  tribes  of  the  city.  Whether  this  in<- 
scription  was  based  upon  a  principle  of  numerical  equali- 
zation,  or  of  geographical  distribution^  or  whether  it  was 
attempted  to  combine  the  two,  we  have,  perhaps,  no 
means  of  determining;  but  thus  the  last  remaining  dis* 
tinction  between  the  Bomans  and  Italians  was  effaced, 
for  as  many  at  least  of  the  latter  class  as  chose  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  proffered  privilege.  The  Samnites, 
Lucanians,  and  others  still  scorned  to  accept  it  Another 
measure,  undertaJcen  by  Flaccus,  was  more  delicate,  and 
more  generally  interesting.  The  consul  ventured  to  enact 
an  adjustment  of  debts,  and  relieve  the  accumulating  dis- 
tress of  the  poorer  citizens,  by  enabling  all  obligations  to 
be  cancelled  by  the  payment  of  one-fourth  of  the  principaL 
He  exchanged,  as  the  Romans  phrased  it,  silver  for 
copper  ;  for  the  copper  coin  called  the  as,  was  made 
equivalent  for  the  purpose  to  the  silver  sesterce,  which 
at  this  time  was  of  four  times  its  intrinsic  value.  After 
80  long  a  series  of  wars  and  revolutions,  and  the  fatal 
changes  which  had  long  been  operating  in  the  possession 
of  property,  it  is  possible  that  this  measure  was  adopted  as 
a  necessary  expedient  But  whatever  the  urgency  of  the 
occasion  may  have  been,  the  stroke  was  of  fearful  augury 
for  the  future,  and  did  not  fail  to  kindle  criminal  hopes  in 
the  dissolute  and  discontended  for  more  than  one  succeed- 
ing generation.  Having  accomplished  tlus  important 
measure,  Flaccus  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  legions 
destined  for  the  Pontic  war,  and  proceeded  to  the  East  to 
watch  the  movements  of  Sulla. 

While  yet  unchecked  by  the  best  troops  and  most  ao-» 
complished   generals  of  the  republic,    Mithridates  had 
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obtained  the  most  astounding  successes.  The  kingdoms 
of  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia  had  fallen  without  resistance 
into  his  hands.  The  Koman  province  of  Asia  had  sue- 
cumbed>  and  even  received  its  new  master  with  acclama- 
tions. From  thence  he  had  crossed  the  ^gean  sea, 
accepting  the  submission  of  its  rich  and  floujrishing  islands, 
and  his  admiral  Archelaus  had  captured  Athens  itself, 
with  its  harbour  in  the  Piraeus,  and  all  its  naval  stores  and 
equipments.  The  Greek  cities  were,  for  the  most  part, 
favourably  disposed  towards  the  liberator,  who  promised 
to  break  the  rod  of  proconsular  oppression.  It  was 
impossible  to  foresee  how  far  the  conta^on  of  provincial 
diraffection  might  spread ;  and  when  Sulla  landed  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  hb  task  had  swelled  to  the 
reoonquest  of  one  hemisphere  of  the  empire. 

Nor  had  he  now,  like  his  predecessors  in  the  career  of 
eastern  conquest,  the  undivided  resources  of  the  common- 
wealth to  sustain  him.  Sulla  was  conscious  that  he  was 
only  the  general  of  a  party  which,  though  for  the  moment 
triumphant,  was,  he  well  knew,  insecure,  and  every  express 
that  arrived  to  him  from  Bome  brought  him  alarming 
aooounts  of  the  fears  and  perils  of  the  friends  he  had  left 
behind  him.  He  reached  Greece  at  the  commencement  oit^-^- 
the  year  667  with  a  force  of  five  lemons,  which  he  had  no 
means  of  recruiting,  and  he  might  apprehend  that  in  the 
course  of  another  year  he  would  be  superseded  by  another 
commander,  the  nominee,  perhaps,  of  his  enemies.  He 
had  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Instead  of  checking  the  licen- 
tiousness of  his  soldiers,  and  drawing  tighter  the  long  re- 
laxed bands  of  discipline,  which  must  have  been  a  work  of 
time  and  leisure,  he  was  compelled  to  stimulate  their  ardoui 
and  secure  their  obedience  by  additional  indulgence  and 
licence  more  complete.  The  course  of  his  march  he  allowed 
to  be  marked  by  jdunder,  devastation  and  sacril^e.     He 
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traversed  Greece  and  Asia  to  gorge  his  men  with  booty 
before  he  turned  their  arms  against  the  invader  from  the 
East  The  sacred  treasures  of  the  temples  at  Epidaurus, 
Ephesus  and  Olympia  fell  successively  into  his  hands. 
When  the  spirits  of  his  soldiers  were  elated  to  the  utmost, 
he  led  them  under  the  walls  of  Athens^  whicL  he  speedily 
reduced,  and  devoted  to  pillage.  In  Boeotia  he  encountered 
the  enemy  in  the  open  field,  and  routed  them  in  the  great 

B.c;^  battle  of  Chseronea.  Flaccus  was  now  advancing  upon 
his  steps,  and  summoning  him  to  surrender  his  command 
to  his  legitimate  successor.  He  was  about  to  turn  boldly 
upon  the  intruders,  confident  of  his  soldiers'  devotion,  when 
Mithridates  placed  a  second  army  within  his  reach.  A 
second  great  battle  at  Orchomenus  broke  the  power  of  the 
king  of  Fontus,  and  reduced  him  to  act  on  the  defensive 
beyond  the  waters  of  the  ^gean.  Greece  remtuned  as  a 
clear  stage  for  the  Boman  armies  to  contend  upon.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  668  Sulla  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  Thes- 
saly,  while  Flaccus,  not  venturing  to  engage  him,  had  moved 
in  a  lateral  direction,  and  watched  him  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Byzantium*  Among  the  new  consuFs  o£BcerB  was 
Flavins  Fimbria,  the  tribune  whose  ferocity  has  already 
been  signalized.  Beloved  by  the  soldiers  whose  licentious- 
ness he  encouraged,  while  his  general  strove  fruitlessly  to 
repress  it.  Fimbria  conceived  the  idea  of  making  himself 
independent  of  the  government  at  home,  and  acting  the  part 
of  a  Strabo,  or  a  Sulla  himself.  Flaccus  was  assassinated 
in  his  camp,  and  Fimbria,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have 
instigated  the  deed,  was  proclumed  general  in  his  room  by 
the  soldiers  themselves.  But  neither  they  nor  their  new 
leader  chose  to  measure  themselves  with  the  rival  imperator 

J'Jl^in  Thessaly.  Passing  over  into  Asia  they  ravaged  every 
fertile  plain  and  wealthy  city,  attacked  the  forces  of  Mithri- 
dates  wherever  they  could  reach  them,  and  defeated  a  son 
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of  the  great  king  himself.  Mithridates  was  driven  out  of 
FergamuSy  and  reduced  to  shelter  himself  in  Pitana,  where 
he  must  have  been  captured,  had  not  Lucullus,  a  lieutenant 
of  Sulla,  removed  the  fleet  with  which  he  co-operated  to  a 
distance,  in  order  to  prevent  the  upstart  Fimbria  from 
snatching  the  honour  of  such  a  triumph  from  his  own 
superior.  Mithridates  escaped  by  sea,  and  Sulla  opened 
negotiations  with  him.  Upon  his  surrendering  Bithynia 
to  Nicomedes,  and  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  renouncing 
his  pretensions  to  the  province  of  Asia,  and  delivering  up 
a  large  portion  of  his  fleets  and  treasures,  he  was  solemnly 
admitted  to  the  alliance  and  amity  of  Rome.  Sulla  thus  a.  u.  67o. 
confined  the  enemy  of  the  republic  to  the  limits  of  his  do* 
minions,  such  as  they  existed  before  the  war ;  but,  doubt- 
lessy  had  his  own  resources  been  more  abundant,  and  his 
position  more  secure,  he  would  not  have  been  content  with 
a  barren  victory,  nor  have  returned  from  the  frontiers  of 
the  empire  without  an  efibrt  to  advance  them. 

Sulla  had  entered  Ada  to  conduct  his  negotiations  at  the 
Bword's  point.  As  soon  as  they  were  concluded  he  turned 
abruptly  upon  Fimbria.  The  two  Boman  armies  met  near 
Thyatira;  but  Fimbria's  soldiers,  plied  with  gold,  rapidly 
deserted,  and  even  those  who  still  kept  to  their  standards, 
refused  to  engage  their  brethren  in  the  field.  Having 
failed  in  an  attempt  to  procure  his  rival's  assassination. 
Fimbria  found  himself  deprived  of  his  last  resource.  In 
this  extremity  Sulla  promised  him  his  life,  on  condition  that 
he  should  resign  his  command,  and  withdraw  from  Asia. 
When  Butilius,  on  the  part  of  his  general,  ofiered  him  a 
safe  conduct  to  retire  by  sea,  he  replied  proudly  that  he 
knew  a  shorter  and  a  better  way,  and  {uerced  himself  with 
his  sword. 

Fimbria  might  well  despair  when  he  saw  the  forces  with 

whidi  his  own  victory  over  Mithridates  had  armed  the 
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champion  of  the  party  he  had  outraged.  Sulla  could  leave 
in  the  East  the  legions  which  his  rivals  had  brought  to 
share  or  contest  his  laurels,  while  he  took  himself  the  route 
of  Italy  with  a  force  of  thirty  thousand  veterans,  who  had 
served  three  years  under  his  standard,  and  had  learnt  in  a 
rapid  career  of  glory  and  plunder  to  regard  him  as  the 
founder  and  the  pledge  of  their  fortunes.  The  treasures 
of  Mithridates,  swelled  by  the  ransom  of  an  hundred  Ghreek 
and  Asiatic  dties,  furnished  him  with  ample  means  for 
securing  their  fidelity.  The  vast  fleets  of  Asia,  delivered 
into  his  hands,  might  be  used  to  abridge  the  long  march 
through  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  The  news  of  the  sur- 
render and  death  of  Fimbria  was  accompanied  by  the 
announcement  of  Sulla's  speedy  return ;  and  the  modera- 
tion he  had  professed  while  his  successes  were  still  in- 
complete, was  already  exchanged  for  bitter  complaints  of 
the  injuries  he  had  received,  the  confiscation  of  his  estates, 
the  banishment  of  his  family,  the  proscription  of  his  own 
person,  and  persecution  of  his  party.  But  his  foes  and 
those  of  the  republic,  whom  he  classed  together,  were  now^ 
he  declared,  about  to  suffer  due  chastisement :  in  proclaim- 
ing an  amnesty  for  honest  men  of  all  parties,  he  announced 
that  he  would  respect  the  privileges  of  the  Italians,  and 
leave  them  no  excuse  for  devoting  themselves  to  his  adver- 
saries. 

The  senate,  no  less  than  the  populace,  was  terrified  by 
this  manifesto.  So  many  of  the  Marian  party  had  become 
incorporated  among  the  thinned  ranks  of  the  ancient  aris- 
tocracy,  that  the  counter-revolution  now  impending  seemed 
not  only  to  menace  the  safety  of  the  particular  faction 
which  had  aspired  to  rule  the  state,  but  to  threaten  the 
great  mass  of  the  nobility  with  indiscriminate  massacre. 
Both  in  Bome  and  throughout  the  states  of  the  Peninsula^ 
the  vicisatudes  of  war  and  conflicts  of  spedal  interests 
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had  gone  far  to  efface  the  old  distinctions  of  parties^  and 
both  Cinna  and  Sulla  relied  rather  upon  personal  than 
political  attachments.  The  senate,  as  an  order  in  the 
state,  could  only  pretend  to  mediate  between  rival  chief* 
tains.  It  now  ventured  to  send  a  deputation  to  mollify 
the  ferocity  of  the  conqueror ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  forbade  the  consuls  to  make  preparations  for  their  own 
defence.  Cinna  and  Carbo,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  J;J;gJ* 
Flaccus,  disregarded  this  feeble  interference.  They  made 
new  levies  throughout  Italy,  and  solicited  the  Samnites 
and  Lucanians  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  Kome  by 
arming  once  more  against  her  victorious  champion.  The 
Italians  promised  their  succours;  but  the  troops  they 
levied  for  the  purpose  could  not  be  induced  to  embark, 
and  the  expedition  which  Cinna  rashly  undertook  to  lead 
against  Sulla  in  the  East  was  reluctantly  abandoned. 
Cinna  himself  was  soon  afterwards  massacred  in  his  camp 
by  his  own  mutinous  soldiers.  Carbo  took  advantage 
of  the  disturbed  state  of  affairs  to  withhold  the  election 
of  another  colleague,  and  remained  through  the  rest  of 
the  year  670  in  sole  occupation  of  the  consulship. 
He  strengthened  himself  by  a  further  extension  of  the 
franchise,  and  enrolled  large  numbers  of  emancipated 
slaves  in  the  thirty-five  tribes  of  the  city.  His  brief 
usurpation  was  a  career  of  unbridled  violence.  He  hurled 
his  enemies  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  and  expelled  the  tri« 
bunes  from  the  city.  He  caused  the  terrified  senate  to 
decree  that  all  the  legions  then  in  arms  should  be  dis- 
banded, hoping  to  fix  upon  Sulla  a  charge  of  disloyalty  in  re- 
fusing, as  he  of  course  expected,  obedience  to  the  command. 
Sulla  had,  by  this  time,  assembled  his  troops  at  Dyrrha- 
chium,  and  this  decree  was  the  signal  for  his  crossing  the 
sea  with  five  legions  of  veterans.  The  invader  was  aware 
that  he  should  have  armies  far  more  numerous  than  his 
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own  to  encounter;  but  these  he  knew  were  for  the  most 
part  new  levies ;  while  the  old  soldiers  they  had  among 
them  were  dispersed  in  pettj  detachments  and  under 
unknown  leaders :  nor  did  he  apprehend  that  any  confi- 
dence or  concert  would  exist  among  the  host  of  generals, 
Carbo  himself,  the  young  Marius,  Codius,  Carrinas, 
Brutus,  Sertorius  and  others,  under  whom  they  were 
arrayed.  The  Italians  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of 
Carbo  and  Marius ;  but  many  tribes  were  at  least  luke- 
warm in  the  cause :  the  promises  and  bribes  which  Sulla 
could  administer  might  be  expected  to  find  their  way  into 
the  camp  of  the  enemy.  The  north  of  Italy,  the  Cisal- 
pines,  the  Picentines,  and  the  Marsians  were  jealous  of 
the  Samnite  confederacy  in  the  south;  and  even  the 
Samnites,  in  their  implacable  hostility  to  the  Boman 
power,  seem  to  have  negotiated  secretly  with  the  assailant, 
in  whom  they,  for  their  part,  recognised  only  the  enemy 
of  the  republic  Sulla's  address  was  equal  to  his  valour. 
He  was  enabled  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Italy  with- 
out striking  a  blow.  One  by  one  the  most  illustrious 
officers  of  the  government  brought  over  their  troops  to 
him.  Metellus  Pius  raised  his  standard  in  Liguria ;  the 
young  Pompeius,  already  the  idol  of  his  own  soldiery, 
levied  three  legions  for  him  in  Picenum,  and  defeated  the 
Marians  in  various  encounters.  Crassus,  the  son  of  a 
victim  of  the  late  proscriptions,  who  had  been  compelled 
to  conceal  himself  for  the  last  eight  months  in  a  cave, 
Cethegus,  Dolabella  and  M.  LucuIIub,  brother  to  Sulla's 
lieutenant  in  Asia,  gave  to  his  cause  the  lustre  of  their 
noble  names.  The  persecution  which  the  young  Marius 
presently  renewed  against  the  most  distinguished  senators, 
effected  the  complete  identification  of  the  interests  of  Sulla 
with  those  of  the  highest  aristocracy  of  the  city. 
At  this  crisis,  an  event,  the  origin  or  authors  of  which 
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were  never  disooyered^  threw  the  city  into  consternation. 
On  the  sixth  of  Julv^  67 1>  the  capitol  was   consumed  b.^'^!' 
by  fire;    even  the   Sibylline  volumes,  stored  away  in 
its  most  secret  recesses,  were  devoured  by  the  flames. 
This  destruction  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  republic,  the 
dte  of  its  wealthiest  and  most  august  temples,  and  of 
the  oracles  which  guided  the  most  solemn  decisions  of  the 
senate,  seemed  to  many   an  announcement  of  a  great 
change  in  the  destinies  of  the  state.     It  was  the  closing  of 
the  first  volume  of  the  fortunes  of  Rome. 

From  Apulia  Sulla  had  passed,  as  we  have  seen,  with- 
out an  obstacle  into  Campania.     He  was  there  met  by  the  . 
consul  Norbanus,  whom  he  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Capua.     Scipio,  the  other  consul,  commanded  a  second 
force  at  Teanum,  a  few  leagues  in  the  rear  of  his  colleague. 
Sulla  demanded  a  truce  and  employed  the  interval  in 
tampering  with  the  fidelity  of  the  soldiers  opposed  to  him, 
who  speedily  passed   under   his  colonrs.     At  the  com- a.  c  672. 
mencement  of  the  year  672,  Carbo  and  the  young  Marius  ^'^' 
took  possession  of  the  consulate:  the  one  undertook  to 
close  the  passes  of  the  Apennine,  and  check  the  threat- 
ened attack  of  Metellus  and  Pompeius  on  the  north ;  the 
other  to  cover  the  approach  to  Liatium  against  the  ad- 
vancing legions  of  Sulla.     The  former  gained  some  suc- 
cesses against  Metellus,  and  was  only  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  retreating  by  the  critical  position  of  his  col- 
league.   Marius  had  selected  PrsBueste,  an  impregnable 
position  on  the  frontiers  of  Latium,  for  his  head-quarters. 
There  he  assembled  his  military  forces,  and  collected  all 
the  treasures  he  had  amassed  at  leisure,  including  the 
plunder  of  many  temples  in  the  city,  and  a  large  mass  of 
gold  and  silver  drawn  from  the  vaults  under  the  capitol. 
Confiding,  perhaps,  in  the  strength  of  this  citadel,  he  had 
not  attempted  to  prevent  Sulla  from  seizmg  the  passes  of 
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the  Apennines,  nor  did  he  come  forth  to  encounter  his 
assailant  till  he  had  arrived  at  Sacriportus,  four  leagues  in 
advance  of  Prceneste.  The  complete  defeat  which  Marius 
sustained  at  this  spot  opened  the  road  to  Borne;  for 
Sulla  could  venture  to  leave  his  beaten  enemy  behind 
their  impregnable  walls,  and  push  on  towards  the  city 
which  was  ready,  as  he  well  knew,  to  open  its  gates.  Hq 
arrived  indeed  too  late  to  prevent  the  crowning  massacre 
in  which  Marius  caused  the  most  illustrious  of  his  remain* 
ing  enemies  to  be  slaughtered  in  the  curia  itself.  Among 
the  victims  was  Mucins  ScaBvola,  the  grand  pontiff,  who 
had  so  narrowly  escaped  on  more  than  one  previous  occa- 
sion, and  who  was  now  sacrificed  before  the  altar  of  Yesta, 
whose  eternal  fires  were  not  extinguished  by  the  scanty 
drops  of  blood  the  old  man*s  veins  could  supply. 

Sulla    masked    Frseneste  with  a    detachment    imder 

Lucretius  Ofella,  while  he  swiftly  traversed  Bome,  and 

threw  himself  into  Etruria,  where  Carbo  was  advancing 

to  the  rescue  of  his  colleague  Marius,  being  himself  unable 

to  maintain  his  position  in  the  Cisalpine  against  Metellus 

and  Pompeius.     Carbo  stationed  himself  near  Clusium, 

behind  the  Clanis,  with  his  Italian  allies  and  some  Graulish 

and  Iberian  troops.     Of  the  Iberians,  however,  a  portion 

passed  over  to  the  enemy,  and  the  general  in  a  fit  of  despair 

caused  the  remainder  to  be  massacred.      Engaging  the 

enemy  he  obtained  two  trifling  successes,  and  fought  a 

bloody  battle  without  a  decisive  result.      But  fortune 

became  more  favourable  to  Sulla,  who  cut  off  one  large 

division  of  his  adversaries,  and  now  eagerly  expected  the 

arrival  of  Metellus  and  Pompeius  to  surround  Carbo  with 

irresistible  numbers.      In  this  strait   Carbo,  instead   of 

dashing  forwards  to  relieve  Prseneste,  returned  on  his  steps 

to  arrest  the  assailants  from  the  north.     He  contented 

himself  with  detaching  a  division  of  his  army  to  effect  a 
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a  junction  with  the  Samnites,  who  were  now  advancing, 
and  thas  create  a  diversion  on  the  right  of  Sulla's  position. 
Sulla  took  measures  to  guard  the  defiles  which  lead  to- 
wards PrsBneste,  while  Pompeius,  by  a  lateral  movement, 
surprised  and  routed  the  detached  division.  The  ground, 
however,  was  cleared  around  Carbo's  entrenchments.  He. 
had  only  a  single  enemy,  Metellus,  before  him,  and  upon 
him  he  threw  himself  with  desperate  resolution.  But  a 
great  battle  fought  at  Faventia,  near  Ravenna,  resulted  in 
his  total  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  slain,  and  several 
thousands  of  deserters.  His  ofiScers  hastened  to  pillage 
and  betray  him.  His  quaestor  Yerres  plundered  hia 
military  chest,  while  Albinovanus  massacred  several  chiefs 
of  the  army  whom  he  had  invited  to  a  banquet  Norbanua 
took  ship  and  fled  to  Rhodes.  Carbo,  after  raising  another 
army  in  Etruria,  and  conducting  for  some  time  a  war  of 
guerillas  in  the  mountains,  abandoned  his  colleague  to  the 
fate  which  awaited  him,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  into 
Africa.  Sertorius  had  already  withdrawn  from  a  contest 
which  he  judged  to  be  hopeless,  and  was  engaged  in  form- 
ing a  new  confederation  in  Spain.  The  Marian  chieftuns 
surrendered  Italy  to  the  senate,  and  sought  to  raise  the  2;^;^ 
provinces  against  it. 

Sulla  and  his  colleagues  now  directed  their  "rictorious 
legions  upon  the  last  of  the  Marian  armies  in  their  last 
stronghold,  Prseneste.  But  Pontius  Telesinus,  at  the 
head  of  a  combined  force  of  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and 
Campanians,  to  whom  the  destruction  or  humiliation  of 
Borne  was  a  dearer  object  than  the  success  of  either  party 
among  the  Romans,  seized  the  opportunity  to  wreak  the 
vengeance  of  their  countrymen  upon  the  capital  of  their 
common  enemies.  Adroitly  evading  the  lines  of  the 
numerous  legions  which  were  now  concentrating  upon 
Prseneste,  they  penetrated  by  night  within  ten  or  twelve 
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miles  of  the  city^  which  they  hoped  to  surprise,  and  ^ve 
to  the  flames.  But  they  spent  one  day  in  the  preparations 
for  the  assault,  and  in  the  interval  the  slender  garrison 
within  the  city  was  enabled  to  communicate  with  Sulla. 
On  the  first  of  November  the  Samnites  advanced,  but 
Sulla  was  already  at  their  back.  At  the  CoUine  gate  he 
came  up  with  them,  and  engaged  them  in  a  long  and 
desperate  encounter.  Since  the  invasion  of  the  Gtiuls 
Rome  had  never  struggled  against  an  enemy  so  near  to  her 
own  walls,  nor  been  brought  so  nigh  to  destruction.  The 
combat  lasted  a  whole  day  and  the  following  night.  The 
left  wing  commanded  by  Sulla  himself  was  put  to  rout, 
and  the  fugitives  running  to  the  lines  before  Prseneste,  ex- 
claimed that  the  battle  was  lost  and  their  imperator 
himself  slain.  But  Crassus  meanwhile,  with  the  right 
wing,  had  broken  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  pursued  them  as 
far  as  Antenmse.  Eight  thousand  of  the  Italians  were 
made  prisoners,  and  the  Roman  officers  captured  in  their 
ranks  were  devoted  to  the  sword.  Pontius  Telesinus, 
grievously  wounded  in  the  fight,  was  despatched  by  the 
conqueror  on  the  field  of  battle.  His  whole  life  had  been 
devoted  to  the  hatred  of  Rome,  and  at  the  moment  when 
she  finally  escaped  from  his  murderous  grasp  he  could 
no  longer  wish  to  live.  He  was  the  last  Italian  enemy 
of  Rome.  As  the  adversary  of  the  Decii  and  Fabii  he 
might  have  been  the  destroyer  of  the  Roman  name,  and 
have  changed  the  face  of  history.  But  in  the  age  of 
Marius  and  Sulla  he  could  only  hope  for  one  day  of  plun- 
der and  conflagration,  and  when  this  momentary  triumph 
was  snatched  from  him,  what  sweeter  satisfaction  could  he 
covet  than  to  fall  among  50,000  corpses,  one-half  of  whom 
were  Roman  ? 

As  soon  as  the  Prsenestines  learnt  the  result  of  this 
bloody  day,  and  saw  the  heads  of  the  Italians  and  Marians 
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bonie  in  triumph  beneath  their  walls^  they  opened  their 
gates  to  the  victors.  The  young  Marius  had  retired  into 
a  subterraneous  apartment  with  the  brother  of  Pontius 
Telesinus.  Determined  not  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
they  challenged  each  other  to  the  combat,  and  Marius 
having  slain  his  friend  and  confederate,  caused  himself  to 
be  dispatched  by  the  hands  of  a  slave.  A  few  cities  still 
held  out.  At  Norba  in  Latium,  the  inhabitants  chose  to 
consume  themselves  together  with  their  dty,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  conqueror.  Nola  opened  its  gates  after  a 
long  defence:  Yolaterra  resisted  for  two  years.  But  the 
struggle  in  Italy  was  hopeless.  Spain  and  Africa  rose 
indeed  against  the  Boman  government;  but  the  gates  of 
the  peninsula  were  securely  closed  against  these  foreign 
auxiliaries. 

Events  and  circumstances  had  now  fulfilled  their  part  in 
developing  Sulla's  policy,  and  moulding  his  character. 
Fond  of  literature,  vain  of  his  accomplishments,  attached 
to  frivolous  pleasures  and  frivolous  people,  a  man,  it  is 
said,  of  soft  and  even  tender  feelings,  and  easily  moved  to 
tears  by  a  tale  of  sorrow,  Sulla  in  his  early  years  had  sur- 
prised his  countrymen  rather  than  alarmed  them,  by  the 
success  of  his  military  career  and  his  influence  with  the 
soldiers.  The  haughty  jealousy  of  Marius  had  disposed 
him  to  take  an  opposite  part  in  public  life.  The  rivalry 
of  the  two  great  captains  had  been  enhanced  by  the 
contrast  of  their  manners,  origin  and  connexions.  In 
brooding  over  his  personal  resentments  SuUa  had  insensibly 
come  to  identify  himself  with  the  cause  of  the  oligarchy. 
The  sanguinary  violence  of  Cinna  and  Marius  had  irri- 
tated the  champion  of  the  persecuted  faction,  and  he  had 
vowed  a  bloody  vengeance  against  the  authors  of  the  pro- 
scriptions. But  the  opposition  he  experienced  in  Italy 
expanded  his  views  beyond  the  limits  of  party  warfare. 
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The  Etrurians  And  the  Samnites  transformed  him  from 
the  chief  of  a  Boman  faction  into  the  head  of  the  Boman 
nation.  The  vows  of  extermination  they  breathed  against 
the  sacred  city  of  Quirinus  sank  deeply  into  his  mind. 
He  had  displayed  in  the  East  his  contempt  for  the  just 
claims  of  the  provincials.  The  cries  of  the  miserable 
Greeks  and  Asiatics  he  had  mocked  with  pitiless  scorn, 
and  had  reimposed  upon  their  necks,  in  its  full  weight  and 
irksomeness,  the  yoke  from  which  they  had  in  vain  in- 
voked Mithridates  to  relieve  them.  The  man  who  had 
reconquered  the  East  had  now  reconquered  Italy,  and  he 
determined  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  his  countrymen  at 
their  own  gates,  which  he  had  vindicated  with  triumphant 
success  at  the  farthest  limits  of  their  empire. 

The  morning  after  the  battle  of  the  Colline  gate  Sulla 
was  haranguing  the  senate  in  the  temple  of  Bellona.  As  an 
imperator  conrniandmg  a  military  force,  the  law  forbade 
him  to  enter  the  city,  and  the  senators  attended  his  sum- 
mons beyond  the  walls.  Cries  of  horror  and  despair  were 
suddenly  beard  outside  the  place  of  assembly.  "  Be  not 
alarmed,^*  he  calmly  remarked  to  the  affrighted  senators, 
"  it  is  only  some  rascah  whom  I  have  ordered  to  be  chas" 
tised,"  They  were  the  death-cries  of  the  8000  Samnite 
prisoners,  whom  he  had  delivered  to  be  cut  to  pieces  by 
his  legions  in  the  field  of  Mars.  The  first  of  his  blows 
fell  upon  the  Italian  confederates;  but  he  speedily  launched 
his  vengeance  upon  the  Bomans  themselves.  On  his 
return  from  Prasneste  he  mounted  the  rostra,  and  addressed 
the  people.  He  vaunted  his  own  greatness  and  irresistible 
power,  and  graciously  assured  them  that  he  would  do 
them  good  if  they  obeyed  him  well;  but  to  his  foes  he 
would  give  no  quarter,  but  prosecute  them  to  the  death, 
high  as  well  as  low,  prsetors,  qusestors,  tribunes,  and  who-, 
soever  had  provoked  his  just  indignation. 
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These  words  were  a  signal  to  his  adherents,  and  before 
the  names  of  the  destined  citizens  were  publicly  announced 
many  a  private  vengeance  was  wreaked^  and  many  a  claim 
advanced  upon  the  conqueror's  gratitude.  The  family  of 
Marius  were  among  the  first  attacked.  One  of  his  re- 
latives named  Marius  Gratidianus,  who  had  signalized  his 
praetorship  by  checking  the  debasement  of  the  coinage, 
was  pursued  by  Catilina,  a  brutal  young  ofiicer,  and  mur- 
dered with  the  most  horrible  tortures.  The  assassin  placed 
the  bloody  head  upon  SuUa's  banquet-table,  and  coolly 
washed  his  hands  in  the  lustral  waters  of  a  neighbouring 
temple.  The  corpse  of  the  great  Marius  himself,  which 
had  been  buried  and  not  burnt,  was  torn  from  its  sepulchre 
on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  and  cast  into  the  stream.  This 
desecration  of  the  funeral  rites  was  an  impiety  of  which 
the  contests  of  the  Romans  had  hitherto  furnished  no 
example.  It  was  never  foi^otten  by  a  shocked  and  of- 
fended people.  The  troubled  ghost,  says  the  poet  of  the 
civil  wars,  continued  to  haunt  the  spot,  and  scared  the 
husbandmen  from  their  labours  on  the  eve  of  impending 
ca]amitie& 

A  great  number  of  victims  had  already  perished,  when 
Catulus  demanded  of  Sulla  in  the  senate,  "  Whom  then 
shall  we  keep  to  enjoy  our  victory  withy  if  blood  continues  to 
flow  in  our  cities  as  abundajitly  as  on  the  battle-Jieldf  "  A 
young  Metellus  had  the  boldness  to  ask,  when  would  there 
be  an  end  to  these  miseries,  and  how  far  he  would  proceed 
before  they  might  hope  to  see  them  stayed.  *^  Spare  noty^ 
he  added,  *^  whomsoever  it  is  expedient  to  remove;  only  rc" 
Ueve  from  uncertainty  those  whom  you  mean  to  saveJ" 
Sulla  coldly  replied,  that  he  had  not  yet  determined  whom 
he  would  spare.  *^  TeU  us  then^^  exclaimed  Metellus, 
**  whom  you  intend  to  punish.^  Thereupon  a  list  of  pro- 
scriptions appeared  containing  eighty  names.     This  caused 
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a  general  murmur:  neverthelesB^  two  days  after,  two 
hundred  and  thirty,  and  the  next  day  as  many  more,  were 
added  to  the  list  And  this  proscription,  in  which  Sidla 
had  consulted  no  magistrate,  was  accompanied  with  a 
speech  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  proscribed  all  he 
could  think  of  for  the  present ;  by  and  by  he  might  per- 
haps remember  more.  Rewards  were  offered  for  slaying 
the  proscribed  :  it  was  rendered  capital  to  harbour  them. 
Their  descendants  were  declared  incapable  of  public  office, 
and  their  fortunes  were  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  state, 
though  in  most  cases  they  were  actually  seized  and  retained 
by  private  hands.  Nor  were  the  proscriptions  confined  to 
Home:  they  were  extended  to  every  city  in  Italy,  and 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  peninsula  neither 
temple  nor  domestic  hearth  offered  security  to  the  fu- 
A.u.e72.gitives.  From  the  1st  of  December  672  to  the  Ist  of 
June  in  the  following  year,  this  authorized  system  of 
murder  was  allowed  to  continue.  Catilina,  who  had  pre- 
viously assassinated  a  brother,  now  got  his  victim's  name 
placed  on  the  fatal  list,  in  order  to  secure  his  estate.  The 
favourites  of  Sulla,  his  slaves  and  freedmen,  drove  a  lu- 
crative trade  in  selling  the  right  to  inscribe  the  names  of 
persons  whom  any  one  wished  to  make  away  with.  The 
dignity  of  public  vengeance  was  prostituted  to  mere  private 
pique  and  cupidity.  One  man  was  UUed  for  his  house, 
another  for  his  gardens,  another  for  his  baths.  One  unfor- 
tunate wretch  who  had  never  meddled  with  afiSiirs,  ex- 
amined the  lists  out  of  mere  curiosity.  Horror-struck  on 
seeing  his  own  name  proscribed,  "  My  Alban  farm^  he 
exclaimed,  ^*  has  ruined  me^  and  hardly  had  he  spoken  the 
words  before  the  pursuers  smote  him. 

Sulla  might  smile  to  see  the  number  of  accomplices  he 
had  associated  in  his  crimes,  and  he  sought  perhaps  to  render 
their  share  in  these  horrors  more  conspicuous  by  the  re- 
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wards  with  which  he  loaded  them.  Upon  Catilina,  the 
boldest  and  readiest  of  his  partisans,  a  man  of  blasted  cha- 
racter and  ruined  fortunes,  he  heaped  golden  favours.  The 
young  Crassusy  who  had  so  narrowly  escaped  the  sword  of 
Marios,  now  laid  the  foundation  of  the  wealth  which 
earned  him  the  renown  of  the  richest  of  the  Komans*  Pom- 
peius  had  executed  without  remorse  his  master's  vengeance 
upon  captives  taken  in  arms ;  at  his  command  he  had  con- 
sented to  divorce  his  wifeAntistia,  and  take  in  her  stead 
Sulla's  step^ughter  Metella;  but  he  withheld  his  hand 
from  the  stain  of  the  proscriptions,  and  scorned  perhaps  to 
enrich  lumself  with  the  spoils  of  judicial  massacre.  Among 
the  kinsman  of  Marius  was  one  whom  Sulla  himself 
vouchsafed  to  spare.  Cains  Julius  Csesar,  then  eighteen 
years  of  age,  was  connected  by  blood  with  Marius,  and  by 
marriage  with  Cinna.  Sulla  contented  himself  with  re- 
quiring him  to  repudiate  his  wife.  Cs^sar  refused,  and  fled 
into  the  Sabine  mountains.  The  assassins  were  on  his 
track,  while  his  friends  at  Bome  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  obtain  his  pardon.  The  Vestals  interceded  for 
nim.  Some  of  Sulla's  own  adherents  raised  their  voices  l*;-^^ 
in  his  favour,  and  pleaded  his  youth,  his  reckless  temper  and 
dissipated  habits,  in  proof  of  his  innocence  or  harmlessness. 
"  I  spare  Aim,"  exclumed  Sulla :  **  but  beware  !  in  that 
yowng  trifier  there  is  more  than  one  Marius.^  Csesar  was 
saved;  but  he  prudently  withdrew  from  the  scene  of 
danger,  and  repaired  to  the  East,  where  he  served  at  the 
siege  of  Mytilene,  which  still  held  out  for  Mithridates. 

The  proscriptions  were  lists  of  selected  victims,  and 
though  hundreds  undoubtedly  perished,  whose  names  had 
i  never  been  publicly  devoted  to  slaughter,  yet  the  number 
of  the  original  dtizens  who  fell  in  the  massacres  were 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  computation.  The  accounts  we 
have  received  vary  indeed  in  this  particular ;  but  of  sena- 
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tors  there  were  slain  perhaps  from  one  to  two  hundred^  of 
knights  between  two  and  three  thousand.  The  victims  of 
a  lower  class  were,  we  may  suppose,  proportionally  more 
nimierous.  But  the  destruction  of  the  Italians  was  far 
more  sweeping  and  indiscriminate.  Cities  were  dismantled, 
and  even  razed  to  the  ground ;  their  lands  were  seized  and 
distributed  among  the  veterans  of  the  Sullan  armies,  of 
whom  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  were  located  in 
colonies  from  one  end  of  the  peninsula  to  the  other.  The 
natives  driven  from  their  houses  and  estates  were  massacred 
in  crowds:  according  to  popular  tradition  the  Samnite 
people  were  utterly  annihilated,  and  of  all  their  cities 
Beneventum  alone  remained  standing.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  wretched  Preeneste  were  slaughtered  wholesale. 
The  Etrurians  expiated  with  the  direst  persecution  the 
tardy  aid  they  had  given  to  the  common  cause  of  the 
Italians.  The  great  centres  of  their  ancient  civilization 
had  long  fallen  into  decay,  but  a  new  dass  of  cities,  had 
risen  upon  their  ruins,  and  attained  riches  and  celebrity. 
Of  these  Spoletum,  Yolatcrras,  Interamna  and  Fssula) 
were  delivered  to  Boman  colonists :  the  latter  city  was 
dismantled,  and  the  new  town  of  Florentia  erected  with 
the  fragments  of  its  ruins.  Throughout  large  districts  the 
population  became  almost  entirely  changed ;  every  where 
the  chief  people  perished  from  the  face  of  the  land,  and 
with  them  all  that  was  distinctive  in  the  manners  and 
institutions,  even  in  the  language  of  the  country.  The 
civilization  of  Etruria  disappeared  from  the  sight  of  men, 
to  be  rediscovered  at  the  end  of  twenty  centuries,  among 
the  buried  tombs  of  forgotten  Lucumons. 

The  same  exterminating  policy  extended  also  to  the 
provinces,  wherever  the  temper  of  the  native  races  seemed 
to  resent  the  uncontrolled  domination  of  the  Boman  con- 
querors.    Sulla  had  chastised  Greece  and  Asia  with  a  rod 
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of  iron.  He  now  commissioned  his  lieutenants  to  chase 
his  enemies  from  the  retreats  to  which  they  had  been  in- 
vited in  Sicily,  Africa,  Gaul  and  Spain.  Metellus  fell 
upon  the  Cisalpine  province,  Valerius  Flaccus  devastated 
the  Narbonensis,  Pompeius  was  dispatched  to  punish  the 
provinces  of  the  South,  and  Annius  was  deputed  to  follow 
Sertorius  into  Spain  and  recover  the  vast  regions  which  he 
had  armed  against  the  new  government  of  Borne,  and  even 
against  Bome  herself.  At  the  same  time  the  republic  was 
threatened  with  a  renewal  of  her  foreign  warfare.  The 
Thracians,  never  yet  subdued,  troubled  the  frontiers  of 
Macedonia;  Mithridates  was  commencing  a  new  move- 
ment in  Asia ;  the  distressed  and  indignant  population  of 
the  eastern  coasts  had  betaken  themselves  in  vast  numbers 
to  the  sea,  and  infested  the  waters  of  Greece  and  even 
Italy  itself  with  fleets  of  pirate-vessels.  The  mountains 
of  Etruria  and  Sabellia,  of  Samniimi  and  Lucania, 
swarmed  with  the  miserable  fugitives  from  spoliation  and 
massacre,  and  armed  bands  roamed  beneath  the  walls  of 
populous  cities  ready  to  carry  off  any  booty  that  fell  in 
their  way,  and  rendering  both  life  and  property  every 
where  insecure.  Even  the  proprietors  of  estates  leagued 
themselves  with  these  wretched  outcasts,  and  employed 
them  to  kidnap  free  citizens  of  the  republic,  to  be  buried 
as  slaves  in  their  forests,  or  chained  in  their  factories. 

Sulla  had  returned  to  Bome  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
war;  his  troops  had  been  gorged  with  plunder,  and  he 
could  not  plead  for  his  proscriptions  the  demands  of  an  in- 
satiate soldiery.  But  the  accumulating  troubles  of  the 
empire,  and  the  increasing  armaments  required  in  every 
quarter,  demanded  the  opening  of  new  sources  of  revenue. 
The  provinces,  harassed  by  war,  were  now  crushed  by 
imposts.  Treaties  and  promises  were  alike  disregarded. 
All  were  forced  to  contribute,  not  only  the  tributary  states. 
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but  even  those  which  had  acquired  by  their  eeryices  im- 
munitj  and  independence.  To  satisfy  the  requisitions 
made  upon  them^  many  cities  were  forced  to  pledge  their 
public  lands,  their  temples,  their  ports,  and  even  the  stones 
of  their  walls.  Sulla  took  upon  himself  to  sell  the 
sovereignty  of  the  independent  kingdom  of  Egypt  to 
Alexander  IL  Donatives  were  demanded  of  foreign 
kings  and  potentates.  The  revolution  in  the  capital  ex- 
tended its  shock  to  the  furthest  limits  where  the  name  of 
Bome  was  known ;  and  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  re- 
public which  Sulla  pretended  to  effect,  required  the  efforts 
and  sacrifices,  not  of  her  own  parties  and  factions  only,  but 
of  her  subjects,  her  allies,  and  her  dependents 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    LS6I8LATI0K    OP  SULLA,    AKD    STATE    OF  BOME   AND  THE 
FBOTINCES   AT   THE   CLOSE   OF  THE  FIRST  CIVIL   WAS. 

A.  u.  673 — 676.    B.  a  81 — 78. 

The  reign  of  violence  and  revoltition  dated  from  the 
victory  of  the  CoUine  gate,  the  1st  of  November,  672.  b.o.82. 
While  the  young  Marius  and  his  colleague  still  occupied 
the  consular  office,  the  master  of  Bome,  omnipotent  as  he 
really  was,  could  not  legitimately  be  invested  with  any 
civil  authority.  The  weapon  which  he  wielded  with  such 
terrible  eifect  was  the  imsheathed  sword  of  his  proconsular 
imperium.  The  tribunal,  before  which  he  cited  the 
wretched  victims  of  his  policy  or  vengeance,  was  the  military 
suffgestum  of  the  praetorian  tent.  The  death  of  Marius 
a  few  days  later  rendered  vacant  one  of  the  consuls'  chairs. 
CarbOj  who  occupied  the  other,  did  not  long  survive, 
being  taken  in  Sicily  and  executed  by  Pompeius  with- 
out respect  to  his  rank  or  office.  Before  the  close  of 
the  year  the  republic  was  left  without  a  chief  magistrate. 
The  senate  appointed  L.  Flaccus,  one  of  Sulla's  officers, 
Interrea,  to  hold  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  consuls  for 
the  term  which  was  about  to  commence*  But  Flaccus, 
prompted  by  his  imperator,  proceeded  to  recommend  the 
creation  of  a  dictator.  The  senate  obeyed,  the  people 
acquiesced,  and  after  an  interval  of  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  which  had  elapsed  since  the  era  of  Q.  Fabius 
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MaximuSj  the  citizens  beheld  once  more  the  four  and 
twenty  lictors,  who  invested  with  invidious  splendour  that 
union  of  civil  and  military  preeminence  of  which  their 
feelings  and  institutions  were  equally  jealous.  The  dicta- 
torship^  they  might  remember^  had  been  the  rare  resource 
of  the  patricians  in  ancient  times>  when  they  roused  them- 
selves to  defend  their  hateful  privileges  against  the  just 
claims  of  the  plebeians :  but  since  the  rights  of  either  class 
had  been  happily  blended  together,  the  office  itself  had 
ceased  to  have  any  significance.  To  revive  it  now  when 
no  enemy  was  at  the  gates,  was  only  to  threaten  the 
commons  of  Rome  with  a  new  aristocratical  revolution,  to 
menace  rights  and  liberties  acquired  in  a  struggle  of  two 
hundred  years,  and  on  which  the  greatness  and  glory  of 
Kome  were  confessedly  founded.  But  all  these  misgivings 
were  hushed  in  silence.  The  people  crouched  beneath  the 
brandished  sword  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  acclamations 
of  the  nobles,  who  relied  upon  his  stem  resolution  to 
crush  the  insolence  of  the  tribunes  and  repel  the  advance 
of  democracy.  Even  the  narrow  limit  of  six  months 
which  the  law  had  been  wont  to  assign  to  the  duration  of 
this  extraordinary  despotism  was  now  disregarded.  Sulla 
was  required  to  reform  and  reconstitute  the  common- 
wealth; he  was  allowed  to  determine  for  himself  the 
period  so  arduous  an  enterprise  would  demand,  nor  less 
the  principles  and  the  means  he  should  think  fit  to  adopt. 
The  Bomans  solemnly  divested  themselves  of  all  their 
political  rights,  so  long  as  the  great  reformer  should  deem 
it  expedient  to  exercise  autocratic  control  over  them. 
To  Sulla  they  committed  without  limit  or  question  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  citizens  and  subjects,  of 
amercing  his  enemies  and  rewarding  his  friends,  of  build- 
ing cities  or  destroying  them,  of  giving  away  kingdoms  or 
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incorporating  them  in  the  empire.  In  order  perhaps  to 
mark  more  conspicuously  the  preeminence  of  this  sovereign 
power  above  the  legitimate  dictatorship  of  ancient  times, 
Sulla  required  that  the  consulship  should  coexist  with  it 
in  a  state  of  degrading  subordination.  He  allowed  the 
comitia  of  the  centuries  to  elect  M.  Tullius  Decula  and 
Cn.  Dolabella  for  the  year  673.  In  the  following  year  he  l\^c\^ 
assumed  the  consular  fasces  himself  in  conjunction  with 
Metellus  Pius,  while  still  retaining  the  ensigns  of  the 
dictatorship.  He  was  elected  a  second  time  for  the  year 
675 ;  but  his  ambition  was  bj  this  time  satisfied  and  he 
declined  the  profiered  title. 

Proscription  and  massacre  had  cleared  the  ground  for 
the  social  edifice  which  Sulla  proposed  to  construct.  With 
a  blind  and  arrogant  predilection  for  the  traditionary  forms 
of  the  andent  Soman  municipality,  he  resolved  to  restore, 
as  fiur  as  circumstances  could  be  moulded  thereto,  by  the 
harahest  exercise  of  his  prerogative,  the  civil  ascendancy  of 
the  old  Boman  families.  To  re-enact  indeed  the  letter  of 
the  old  oligarchical  constitution,  as  it  had  existed  before  the 
days  of  plebeian  encroachment,  was  impossible;  but  he 
h(^)ed  at  least  to  reanimate  its  spirit  The  temper  how- 
ever of  the  dictator  was  too  impetuous  and  vehement  for 
an  undertaking  requiring  the  most  delicate  management. 
His  reforms  were  bold  and  dedsive,  they  were  conceived 
on  a  mngle  great  idea,  and  executed  with  consistency  and 
v^ur :  but  they  were  not  adopted  with  any  consideration 
for  the  genuine  tendencies  of  society,  and  accordingly 
tbey  struck  no  root  in  the  mind  of  the  people.  Sulla,  we 
have  seen,  had  cut  off  two  hundred  senators  with  the  sword 
of  the  proscriptions ;  Marius  had  probably  slaughtered  an 
equal  number.  The  remnant  had  been  decimated  on  the 
field  of  battle.  To  replenish  this  frightful  void  the  dic- 
tator selected  three  hundred  from  the  equestrian  order; 
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but  however  respectable  in  birth  and  rank  these  new 
senators  may  have  been,  they  could  hardly  restore  the 
lustre  of  the  great  council  of  the  state,  which  had  formerly 
owed  its  chief  authority  to  the  personal  distinction  of  its 
members.  We  may  conjecture  that  the  numbers  of  the 
body  thus  reconstructed  amounted  to  about  four  hundred. 
The  vacancies  which  thenceforth  occurred  were  probably 
more  than  supplied  by  the  regular  succession  to  the 
benches  of  the  senate  of  the  men  who  had  filled  certain 
high  offices.  Twenty  qussstors  were  elected  annually,  and 
passed  into  it  in  due  rotatipn.  About  thirty  years  later 
the  number  of  the  order  could  not  have  been  less  than 
five  hundred. 

The  principle  of  hereditary  succession  to  the  senate  was 
never  recognised  under  the  Roman  republic,  but  the 
practical  restriction  of  the  great  offices  from  which  it  was 
replenished  to  one  or  two  hundred  families,  allowed  none 
of  the  chief  Roman  houses  to  remain  unrepresented  in  the 
great  council  of  the  nation.  To  these  houses  Sulla  wished 
to  confine  the  entire  legislation  of  the  commonwealth.  He 
repealed  the  lex  Hartensia,  by  which  the  resolutions  of  the 
tribes  were  invested  with  the  force  of  law,  and  gave  to  the 
senate  alone  the  initiation  of  all  legal  enactments.  To 
the  senate  he  transferred  once  more  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  judicia,  while  he  extended  the  authority  of 
the  qutBstianes  perpetucB,  or  standing  commissions  for  the 
trial  of  political  offences,  to  a  large  class  of  criminal  cases, 
which  had  hitherto  fallen  under  the  cognisance  of  the 
popular  assemblies.  Nothing  however  so  much  advanced 
the  influence  of  the  senate  as  the  limitations  Sulla  placed 
upon  the  functions  of  the  tribunate.  He  deprived  the 
champions  of  the  people  of  the  right  of  proposing  measures 
in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  forbade  them  to  exercise 
their  arbitrary  veto  upon  the  legislation  of  the  curia,  and 
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restricted  their  protectorate  of  the  plebs  to  the  relief  of 
ladiYiduals  in  a  few  trifling  cases  of  civil  or  criminal  pro- 
cess. Whatever  shadow  of  authority  the  office  of  tribune 
might  still  retun,  a  stigma  was  cast  upon  it  by  the  decree 
whidi  declared  its  holder  incapable  of  succeeding  to  any 
of  the  chief  magistracies  of  the  state.  Ambitious  men 
disdained  an  office  condemned  to  silence  and  obscurity. 
By  the  disparagement  of  its  leaders  the  assembly  of  the 
tribes  lost  all  its  real  power.  It  was  reduced  to  the 
election  of  certain  inferior  magistrates.  As  for  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people  in  their  centuries^  Sulla  seems  to 
have  felt  the  impossibility  of  restoring  the  complicated 
machinery  by  which  the  citizens  were  enrolled  in  classes, 
according  to  their  means,  and  the  niunbers  of  the  lower 
ranks  balanced  by  an  artificial  adjustment.  If  he  could 
not  restore  in  this  popular  assembly  the  preponderance 
which  the  Servian  constitution  had  secured  to  property, 
the  superiority  he  conferred  upon  the  senate  in  the  matter 
of  l^islation  might  suffice  to  keep  the  comitia  in  due 
subordination.  The  assembly  of  the  centuries  retained 
Ae  election  to  the  higher  magistracies :  the  dictator  re- 
lied on  the  influence  of  wealth,  rank  and  dignity,  in 
breaking  down  the  independence  of  the  electors,  already 
sapped  by  the  prevalent  dissolution  of  manners  and  de- 
generacy of  public  feeling.  Nevertheless,  he  took  from 
the  people  tiie  appointment  to  the  college  of  pontiffs, 
and  placed  the  great  political  engine  of  the  state  religion 
in  the  hands  of  a  self-elective  corporation  of  the  noblest 
members  of  the  aristocracy. 

The  senate  thus  planted  one  foot  on  the  neck  of  the 
knights,  the  other  on  that  of  the  commons.  Having,  as 
we  have  seen,  almost  re-created  it  by  one  enormous  draft 
from  an  inferior  order,  Sulla  wished  to  insure  the  per- 
manence of  its  constitution,  and  he  would  have  looked,  we 
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may  suppose^  with  jealousy  on  the  independent  action  of 
the  censorship^  which  ought  to  have  called  all  its  members 
to  account  every  fifth  jesr,  and  summarily  ejected  the 
unworthy.  Accordingly  he  allowed  no  censors  to  execute 
their  functions  during  his  retention  of  power,  nor  was 
their  venerable  office  revived  for  several  years  afterwards. 
The  slaughter  of  the  civil  wars  had  caused  a  frightful  re- 
duction in  the  old  Roman  population.  It  was  necessary 
to  take  measures  for  recruiting  it,  and  on  this  account, 
perhaps,  more  than  from  any  regard  for  the  promises  he 
had  made  at  an  earlier  period,  the  dictator  abstained  from 
closing  the  franchise  against  the  Italians.  Dispersed 
among  the  thirty-five  tribes,  they  could  exert  little  in- 
fluence in  the  elections,  and  the  influence  of  the  tribes 
themselves  in  the  national  l^islation  he  had  reduced,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  the  mere  registration  of  the  decrees  of 
the  senate.  He  showed  his  contempt  for  the  needy  and 
venal  populace  by  the  enfranchisement  at  one  blow  of  ten 
thousand  sbtves,  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  families  of 
proscribed  and  murdered  citizens.  Left  without  masters 
they  would  have  endangered  the  tranquillity  of  the  com- 
monwealth, but  enrolled  among  the  citizens  they  might 
become  themselves  masters  in  their  turn,  and  help  to  keep 
the  oppressed  and  discontented  in  subjection,  both  at  home 
and  abroad  Inscribed  on  the  list  of  fJie  Cornelian  Oens, 
they  might,  at  least,  devote  themselves  to  support  the 
policy  of  the  dictator,  who  had  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  that  illustrious  house. 

The  establishment  of  military  colonies  was  one  of  the 
most  important  measures  of  the  dictator.  Besides  satisfy- 
ing claims  he  dared  not  disn^ard,  he  might  hope  to  make 
these  establishments  the  bulwark  of  his  reforms.  If  so,  we 
shall  presently  see  how  much  he  miscalculated  their  efiect. 
But  the  change  they  produced  in  the  social  and  political 
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aspect  of  Italy  was  neither  light  nor  transient.  A 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  legionaries^  as  has  been 
flsud,  received  lands  in  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  penin* 
sula,  and  with  them,  of  course,  the  franchise  of  the  city,  if 
they  did  not  already  possess  it.  This  was  carrying  out 
an  Agrarian  law  more  sweeping  and  far  more  arbitrary 
than  the  Gracchi  had  even  ventured  to  conceive.  But 
these  same  legionaries,  thus  pampered  and  enriched,  be- 
came the  most  restless  and  dangerous  members  of  the  body 
politic.  Scattered  broadcast  over  the  face  of  the  land, 
they  became,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  the  prolific  seed 
of  disturbance  and  revolution. 

Sulla's  legislation,  besides  its  grand  political  bearings, 
descended  to  many  minute  particulars  of  social  and  civil 
economy.  His  enemies  had  revelled  in  the  enjoyment  of 
many  successive  consulships:  he  forbade  any  magistrate 
to  fill  the  same  office  twice  within  a  period  of  ten  years. 
Casting  a  jealous  eye  on  the  proconsular  imperium,  the 
foundation  of  his  own  extraordinary  power,  he  enacted  a 
law  of  treason  {majestat\  which  defined  the  crimes  of 
leaving  the  province,  leading  forth  the  legions,  and  attack- 
ing a  foreign  potentate  without  express  command  of  the 
senate  and  people.  Like  other  statesmen  of  antiquity,  he 
was  fully  possessed  with  the  notion  that  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  a  nation  can  be  reformed  and  maintained  by 
sumptuary  laws.  Accordingly,  he  sought  to  restrict  the 
luxuries  of  the  wealthy,  in  which  the  imitation  of  foreign 
tastes  caused,  perhaps,  more  scandal  than  the  actual  ex- 
cess. He  fixed  the  precise  sums  which  might  be  expended 
on  the  {Measures  of  the  table,  and  assigned  three  hundred 
sesterces,  about  sixty  shillings,  for  suppers  on  the  Kalends, 
Ides,  and  Nones,  and  certain  of  the  most  solenm^festivals 
of  the  year.  He  went  even  further  in  the  same  delusive 
path,  in  fixing  the  prices  of  articles  by  arbitrary  enact- 
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ment.  Such  laws  could  not  outlast  even  the  brief  rule  of 
the  impoeer  himself,  and  Sulla  seems,  indeed,  to  have  set 
the  example  of  disregarding  them  in  person.  Neverthe* 
less  the  same  ineffective  legislation  continued  to  be  fre- 
quently repeated  at  later  periods. 

Among  other  precautions  for  guarding  the  morality  of 
the  people,  Sulla  had  denounced  Uie  vengeancer  of  the  law 
against  the  crimes  of  murder  and  adultery.  But  he  livkl 
himself  in  a  course  of  notorious  profligacy,  and  besides  the 
guilt  of  the  proscriptions,  he  showed  that  no  law  could 
deter  him  from  shedding  blood  to  gratify  a  momentary 
passion,  or,  at  least,  to  confirm  his  enactments  by  terror. 
Lucretius  Ofella,  the  officer  who  had  so  long  blockaded 
Praeneste,  ventured  to  disregard  the  dictator's  provision 
for  confining  the  suit  for  the  consulship  to  persons  who 
had  been  already  prntors.  Sulla  admonished  him  to  desist; 
nevertheless  he  persisted  in  his  claim.  A  centurion 
poniarded  him  in  the  middle  of  the  forum.  When  the 
people  dragged  the  assassin  to  the  dictator's  tribunal, 
he  commanded  them  to  let  the  man  go,  avowing  that 
he  had  acted  by  his  own  orders ;  and  he  proceeded,  with 
the  rude  humour  which  he  affected,  to  relate  a  story,  how 
a  labourer,  being  annoyed  by  vermin,  twice  stopped  from 
his  work  to  pluck  them  off;  the  third  time  he  cast  them 
without  mercy  into  the  fire.  '*  Twice^  said  Sulla,  '^  / 
have  coTiquered  and  spared  you ;  take  care  lest,  a  third 
time,  I  consume  you  utterly^" 

Such  acts  and  such  language  were,  however,  rather  ebu* 
litions  of  a  spoilt  and  vicious  temper  than  any  deliberate 
expression  of  contempt  for  law,  or  the  assertion  of  an  un- 
limited despotism.  The  reigning  principle  of  Sulla's 
actions  was  still  an  affectation  of  legality.  He  pretended, 
at  least,  to  consider  the  oligarchical  constitution  of  the 
early  republic  the  only  legitimate  model  for  its  renovation* 
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The  success  of  his  schemes  of  ambition,  the  overthrow  of 
all  his  opponents,  the  complete  restoration,  as  he  imagined, 
of  the  principles  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  all  com- 
bined to  work  upon  a  mind  prone  to  superstition  and 
addicted  to  fatalism,  and  changed  him  from  a  jealous  par- 
tizan  into  an  arrogant  fanatic.  Sulla  claimed  to  be  the 
fftvourite  of  Fortune,  the  only  divinity  in  whom  he  really 
believed.  His  reforms  were  complete,  his  work  accom- 
plished, his  part  performed:  he  feared  to  tempt  his 
patroness  by  trespassing  another  moment  on  her  kindness. 
By  resigning  his  power  at  the  moment  of  its  highest  ex- 
altation he  sought  to  escape  the  avenging  Nemesis  which 
haunted  his  dreams  with  the  prospect  of  a  fatal  reverse. 
In  the  year  675  Sulla  abdicated  the  dictatorship.  Heiic'Ts.' 
could  say  that  it  had  been  conferred  upon  him  for  the  re- 
constitution  of  the  commonwealth,  and  having  done  what 
he  was  appointed  to  do,  it  was  no  longer  his  to  enjoy. 
But  if  the  Romans  were  amazed  at  this  act  of  sublime 
self-sacrifice,  it  was  with  a  feeling  akin  to  awe  that  they 
beheld  the  tyrant  descend  from  his  blood-stuned  tribunal 
and  retire  with  unmoved  composure  to  the  privacy  of 
a  suburban  villa.  Aged  and  infirm,  and  sated  perhaps 
with  pleasure  as  well  as  ambition,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  believe  that  such  a  man  as  Sulla  was  indifferent 
to  life,  and  little  troubled  by  the  risk  to  which  he  might 
thus  expose  himself  from  the  daggers  of  his  enemies. 
But  in  truth,  while  his  veteran  colonists  were  sworn  to 
maintain  his  policy,  his  person  was  not  unprotected,  by 
bands  of  armed  attendants.  When  the  magistrate  of  a 
neighbouring  town,  in  the  expectation  of  the  old  man's 
death,  delayed  paying  the  local  contribution  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Capitol,  for  the  completion  of  which  Sulla 
was  anxious,  as  the  only  thing  wanting  to  complete  his 

career  of  prosperity,  he  could  send  men  to  seize  the  de- 
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faulter  and  even  inflict  death  upon  him.  Sulla  was  evi- 
dently aecare  against  the  vengeance  of  his  victim's  re- 
latives. It  may  also  be  remarked  that  such  vengeance 
would  have  been  foreign  to  the  habits  of  the  Komans. 
However  little  they  scrupled  to  use  the  dagger  to  cut  off 
a  political  enemy  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  there  is  no 
instance  perhaps  in  their  history  of  exacting  personal 
retribution  from  one  who  had  ceased  to  possess  the  power 
of  injuring. 

There  was,  moreover,  in  Sulla  a  haughty  contempt  for 
mankind,  and  consequently  for  its  highest  aims  and  plea- 
sures. Even  while  devoting  his  utmost  energies  to  the 
pursuit  of  political  eminence  and  the  achievement  of  a 
national  revolution,  he  could  smile  with  grim  moroseness 
at  the  vanity  of  his  own  exploits,  and  the  hoUowness  of  his 
triumphs.  He  paused  in  the  midst  of  his  career  to  break 
the  toy  with  which  he  had  so  long  amused  himself.  He 
had  commenced  life  as  a  frivolous  sensualist :  he  wished  for 
nothing  better  than  to  finish  it  as  a  decrepit  debauchee. 
At  the  moment  of  laying  down  his  office  he  made  an  offer- 
ing of  the  tenth  of  his  substance  to  Hercules,  and  feasted 
the  people  magnificently:  so  much,  indeed,  did  the  pre- 
parations made  exceed  what  was  required,  that  vast  heaps 
of  the  superfluous  supplies  were  thrown  with  ostentatious 
prodigality  into  the  river.  In  the  midst  of  these  entertain- 
ments, which  lasted  several  days,  Metella,  the  consort  to 
whom  he  was  most  permanently  attached,  fell  sick  and 
died.  As  the  favourite  and  perhaps  the  priest  of  Venus, 
his  house  might  not  be  polluted  by  the  presence  of  death, 
and  he  was  required  to  send  her  a  divorce,  and  cause  her 
to  be  removed  while  still  breathing.  The  custom  he  ob- 
served strictly,  through  superstition,  but  the  law  which 
limited  the  cost  of  funerals,  though  enacted  by  himself,  he 
violated  in  the  magnificence  of  her  obsequies.    Betiring 
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to  his  villa  at  t^amss  he  fiiuJIy  relinquished  the  reins  of 
government.  Surrounded  by  buffoons  and  dancers,  he  in- 
dulged to  the  last  in  every  sensual  excess  which  his  ad- 
vancing years  and  growing  infirmities  permitted.  Never- 
theless he  did  not  wholly  abandon  literature.  He  amused 
himself  with  reading  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  and  dic- 
tating memoirs  of  his  own  lifC)  upon  which  he  was  employed, 
it  is  said,  only  two  days  before  his  decease.  In  those  pages 
he  recorded  how  astrologers  had  assured  him  that  it  was 
lus  fate  to  die  after  a  happy  life,  at  the  very  height  of  his 
prosperity.  Stained  with  the  blood  of  so  many  thousand 
victims,  and  tormented  with  a  loathsome  disease,  for  his 
bowels  corrupted  and  bred  vermin,  and  neither  medicines 
nor  ablutions  could  mitigate  the  noisome  stench  of  his  pu- 
trefaction, in  this  faith  he  persisted  to  the  last,  and  quitted 
the  world  without  a  symptom  either  of  remorse  or  re- 
pining. He  believed  that  a  deceased  son  appeared  to  him 
in  a  dream,  and  entreated  him  to  rest  from  his  troubles, 
and  go  with  him  to  rejoin  his  lost  Metella,  and  dwell  with 
her  in  eternal  peace  and  tranquility.  Fearful  perhaps  of 
the  fate  of  Marius,  he  directed  that  his  body  should  be 
burnt,  whereas  it  had  ever  been  the  custom  of  his  house  to 
inter  the  remains  of  their  dead.  A  monument  was  erected 
to  him  in  the  Campus  Martins,  which  was  standing  in  the 
time  of  Plutarch,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  and  the 
events  of  several  revolutions.  It  bore  an  inscription, 
ascribed  to  Sulla  himself,  which  said  that  none  of  his 
friends  ever  did  him  a  kindness  and  none  of  his  foes  a 
wrong  without  being  largely  requited.  Sulla  survived  his 
abdication  about  twelve  months,  and  died  in  the  676th  a.  v. ere. 
year  of  the  city,  at  the  age  of  sixty. 

Slowly  and  with  many  a  painful  struggle  the  Boman 
commonwealth  had  outgrown  the  narrow  limits  of  a  rustic 
municipality'.     The  few  hundred  families,  which  formed 
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the  original  nucleus  of  her  citizenship,  and  which  in  her 
earliest  and  simplest  days  had  sufficed  to  execute  all  the 
functions  of  her  goyemment,  had  been  compelled  to  incor- 
porate allies  and  rivals  in  their  own  body,  to  enlarge  their 
views,  and  to  expand  their  institutions.  Hie  main  object 
of  Sulla's  policy  was  to  revive  at  least  the  spirit  of  the  old 
restrictions.  The  old  families  themselves  had  perished  al- 
most to  a  man ;  he  replaced  them  bj  a  newer  growth ;  but 
he  strove  to  pare  away  the  accretions  of  ages,  and  restore 
the  government  of  the  vast  empire  of  Borne  to  a  small  section 
of  her  children.  The  attempt  was  blind  and  bigoted ;  it  was 
not  less  futile  than  unjust.  It  contravened  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  national  growth ;  while  the  career  of  conquest,  to 
which  the  Bomans  devoted  themselves,  required  more  than 
any  other  the  fullest  expansion  and  the  most  perfect  freedom 
of  development.  Neverthdess  the  legislation  of  Sulla  was 
undoubtedly  supported  by  a  vast  mass  of  existing  prejudice. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  ideas  of  his  time,  as  far  as  they 
were  interpreted  by  history,  by  traditbn,  and  by  religious 
usage.  The  attempt  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  in  fact  opposed  to  every  acknowledged  principle 
of  polity.  It  was  regarded  equally  by  its  opponents  and 
its  promoters  as  anomalous  and  revolutionary.  It  had  as 
yet  no  foundation  in  argument,  or  in  any  sense  of  right,  as 
right  was  then  understood.  Society  at  Borne  was  in  a 
highly  artificial  state;  and  Sulla  with  many  of  his  ablest 
contemporaries,  mistook  for  the  laws  of  nature  the  institu- 
tions of  an  obsolete  and  forgotten  expediency.  But  nature 
was  carrying  on  a  great  work,  and  proved  too  strong  for 
art.  Ten  years  sufficed  to  overthrow  the  whole  structure 
of  this  reactionary  legislation,  and  to  launch  the  republic 
once  more  upon  the  career  of  growth  and  development. 
The  champions  of  a  more  liberal  policy  sprang  up  in  con- 
stant succession,  and  contributed,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to 
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the  great  work  of  union  and  comprehension,  which  wa8 
now  rapidly  in  progress.  The  spirit  of  isolation  which  had 
split  Greece  and  Italy  into  hundreds  of  separate  commu- 
nitaes,  and  fostered  every  casual  discrepancy  of  character 
by  reserred  and  jealous  institutions,  was  about  to  give  way 
to  a  general  yearning  for  social  and  moral  unity.  Provi- 
dence was  preparing  mankind  for  the  reception  of  one  law 
and  one  religion ;  and  for  this  consummation  the  nations 
were  to  be  trained  by  the  steady  development  of  the  Boman 
administration. 

But  though  Sulla's  main  policy  was  thus  speedily  over- 
thrown, he  had  not  lived  in  vain.  As  dictator  he  wasted 
his  strength  in  attempting  what,  if  successful,  would  have 
destroyed  his  country ;  but  as  proconsul  he  had  saved  her. 
The  tyranny  of  the  Boman  domination  had  set  the  pro^ 
vinces  in  a  blaze.  Mithridates  had  fanned  the  flame.  Greece 
and  Asia  had  revolted.  The  genius  of  the  king  of  Pontus 
might  have  consolidated  an  empire,  such  as  Xerxes  might 
have  envied,  on  either  shore  of  the  ^gean  sea.  But  at  this 
crisis  of  her  fate,  hardly  less  imminent  than  when  Hanni- 
bal was  wresting  from  her  allies  and  subjects  within  the 
Alps,  Bome  had  confided  her  fortunes  to  the  prowess  of 
SuUa.  The  great  victory  of  Chseronea  checked  the  dissolu- 
tion of  her  empire.  The  invader  was  hurled  back  across 
the  ^gean ;  the  cities  of  Greece  returned  reluctantly  to 
their  obedience,  never  more  to  be  tempted  to  renounce  it. 
Sulla  followed  Mithridates  into  Asia;  one  by  one  he  re- 
covered the  provinces  of  the  republic.  He  bound  his  foe 
by  treaties  to  abstain  from  fomenting  their  discontents. 
He  left  his  officers  to  enforce  submission  to  his  decrees, 
and  quartered  the  armies  of  Bome  upon  the  wretched 
populations  of  the  East.  The  pressing  danger  of  the 
moment  was  averted,  though  it  took  twenty  years  more  to 
subdue  the  power  of  Mithridates,  and  reduce  Asia  to  pas- 
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sive  submission.  Borne  was  relieved  from  the  last  oi  her 
foreign  invaders ;  and  this  was  the  great  work  of  Sulla, 
which  deserved  to  immortalize  his  name  in  her  annals. 

Nevertheless  this  rolling  back  of  the  tide  of  aggression, 
and  the  return  of  the  legions  of  the  republic  to  the  limits 
of  her  former  conquests,  had  no  effect  in  healing  the  inter- 
nal sickness  of  which  the  irritation  of  the  provinces  was 
only  symptomatic.  The  triumph  of  her  arms  and  the  sense 
of  security  it  engendered,  only  served  to  redouble  her  op- 
pressions and  to  aggravate  the  misery  of  her  subjects.  The 
course  of  events  will  lead  us  on  some  future  occasions  to 
trace  the  remains  of  resentment  and  hatred  towards  Bome, 
which  lingered  long  in  some  regions  of  Italy  herself:  but 
for  the  most  part  the  Italians  were  now  satisfied;  they 
were  content  to  regard  the  city  of  Romulus  as  their  own 
metropolis ;  and  while  they  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  her  wide- 
wasting  domination,  gradually  learnt  to  take  a  pride  in  her 
name.  But  beyond  the  Ionian  and  the  Tyrrhene  seas  the 
same  ardent  vows  were  formed  for  enfranchisement  which 
had  precipitated  upon  Bome  the  Manians  and  the  Sam- 
nites;  in  more  than  one  quarter  the  old  struggle  of  the 
Social  wars  was  about  to  be  renewed  on  wider  and  more 
distant  theatres ;  but  the  elements  of  strife  were  now  more 
complicated  than  before;  the  parties  engaged  were  more 
thoroughly  alien  from  each  other ;  the  hostility  of  Bome's 
new  enemies  was  the  more  inveterate  as  they  had  less 
sympathy  with  her  institutions,  and  were  ambitious  of 
overthrowing  rather  than  of  sharing  them.  The  second 
period  of  the  civil  wars  of  Bome  opens  with  the  revolt  of 
the  Iberians  in  the  West,  and  the  maritime  devastations  of 
the  Pirates  in  the  East. 

Italia,  the  region  to  which  the  privileges  of  the  city  had 
been  conceded  by  the  Fkutian  law,  was  bounded,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  a  line  drawn  across  the  neck  of  the  penin- 
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aula  from  Babicon  on  the  Upper  to  the  ^sar  on  the  Lower 
sea.  To  the  north  and  south  lay  two  provinces  which 
held  the  first  rank  in  political  importance;  on  the  one 
hand  GaUia,  or  Gaul  within  the  Alps,  on  the  other  the 
island  of  Sicily.  The  Gaidish  province  was  divided  into 
two  districts  by  the  Padus^  or  the  Fo>  from  whence  they 
derived  their  denominations  respectively,  according  as  they 
lay  within  or  beyond  that  river.  But  the  whole  of  this 
rich  and  extensive  region  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  a  single  proconsul,  and  the  citizens  soon  learnt  to  regard 
with  jealousy  a  military  force  which  menaced  their  own 
liberties  at  the  same  time  that  it  maintained  the  obedience 
of  their  subjects.  Sicily,  on  the  other  hand,  though  tran- 
quil and  generally  contented,  and  requiring  but  a  slender 
force  to  control  it,  was  important  to  the  republic  from  the 
abundance  of  its  harvests,  to  which  the  city  could  most 
confidently  look  for  its  necessary  supplies  of  grain.  Next 
among  the  provinces  in  proximity  to  Bome  were  the 
islands  of  Ssurdinia  and  Corsica,  of  which  the  former  also 
furnished  Italy  with  grain ;  but  both  were  rudely  and  im- 
perfectly cultivated,  and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  larger 
island  especially  continued  to  keep  it  below  many  far  re- 
moter regions  in  wealth,  population  and  intelligence.  The 
first  province  the  Bomans  had  acquired  beyond  their  own 
seas  was  Spain,  where  their  arms  had  made  slow  but 
steady  progress  from  the  period  of  their  earliest  contests 
with  the  Carthaginians,  although  the  legions  had  never 
yet  penetrated  into  its  wildest  and  most  distant  fastnesses. 
The  connexion  between  Bome  and  her  Iberian  dependen- 
cies was  long  maintained  principally  by  sea,  while  the 
wide  territory  intervening  between  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
was  still  occupied  by  numerous  free  and  jealous  commu- 
nities. But  in  the  course  of  the  last  half-century  the  re- 
public had  acquired  the  command  of  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
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of  Lyons ;  her  roads  were  prolonged  from  Ariminum  to 
Barcino  and  Yalentia,  while  the  communications  of  her 
armies  were  maintained  hj  numerous  fortified  positions 
in  the  Further  Graul^  and  a  secure  and  wealthy  province 
extending  from  the  Yar  to  the  Graronne. 

The  Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  straits  separated  Italy 
fi-om  her  eastern  acquisitions.  The  great  provinces  of  H- 
lyricum  and  Macedonia  comprised  the  whole  expanse  of 
territory  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  ^gean  sea,  and  were 
divided  from  one  another  by  the  long  mountain  ridges  of 
Boion  and  Scardus.  Ancient  Greece,  from  Thermopylae 
to  Cape  Malea,  constituted  a  single  command  under  the 
title  of  Achaia.  With  Asia  Borne  communicated  prind- 
pally  by  sea,  the  route  of  the  Hellespont  being  insecure, 
and  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Thrace  but  imperfectly  sub- 
jected. The  province  of  Asia,  recovered  by  SuUa,  was 
held  by  an  imperator  with  a  numerous  army,  destined  to 
control  the  dependent  potentates  of  Bithynia,  Cilicia  and 
Cappadocia.  The  eastern  proconsul  watched  the  move- 
ments of  Miihridates,  and  unravelled  his  intrigues  with 
every  court  from  the  Halys  to  the  Tigris.  He  intruded 
himself  into  the  affsurs  of  Cyprus,  Palestine  and  Egypt, 
hunted  down  the  mountaineers  of  Crete,  and  menaced 
with  the  vengeance  of  the  republic  the  buccaneers  who 
swarmed  in  every  harbour  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean^ 
On  the  southern  coasts  of  the  great  inland  sea  the  domain 
which  once  belonged  to  Carthage,  limited  on  either  side 
by  the  lesser  Syrtis  and  the  river  Bagrada,  formed  the 
proconsular  province  of  Africa ;  while  the  five  cities  of  the 
Fentapolis  acknowledged  their  entire  dependence  on  the 
wiQ  of  the  republic  The  extent  of  her  empire  under 
Sulla  was  hardly  one-half  of  that  which  it  attained  under 
Augustus  and  Trajan. 

The  various  relations  in  which  the  difierent  classes  of 
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the  provincial  population  stood  to  the  ruling  city,  have 
been  compared  with  the  constitution  of  a  Boman  house* 
hold.  The  colonies  of  Boman  citizens  planted  in  the  pro- 
vinces, enjoying  the  full  exercise  of  their  national  rights, 
and  presenting  a  miniature  of  the  metropolis  herself,  held 
the  position  of  the  son  towards  the  pater-familias.  The 
conquered  races,  which  had  thrown  themselves  on  the 
victor's  mercy,  were  subjected  to  his  dominion  as  unre- 
servedly as  the  slave  to  that  of  his  master.  Those  among 
them  to  whom  the  state  had  restored  their  lands  and  insti- 
tutions, occupied  a  place  analogous  to  that  of  freedmen. 
Some  cities  or  nations  had  voluntarily  sought  a  connexion 
with  Borne  on  terms  of  alliance,  but  with  acknowledged 
inferiority.  Others  again  stood  on  a  more  independent 
footing,  offering  a  mutual  interchange  of  good  offices  and 
citizenship;  and  lastly,  there  were  some  which  entered 
into  confederacy  with  the  republic  with  perfect  equality  of 
rights  on  either  side.  All  these  had  their  prototypes  re- 
spectively in  the  clients,  the  guests  and  the  friends  of  the 
Boman  noble.  Within  the  limits  of  each  Boman  province 
there  were  generally  some  states  which  stood  in  these 
several  relations  to  the  republic;  and  the  strictness  of  the 
military  and  civil  admimstration  was  maintained  or  re» 
laxed  towards  them  according  to  their  respective  claims. 
But  after  all  the  mass  of  the  provincial  population  belonged 
to  the  dass  of  dediticity  that  is,  of  those  who  had  originally 
submitted  without  conditions,  the  slaves,  as  they  may  be 
termed,  of  the  great  Boman  family.  These  were  sub- 
jected to  the  severest  fiscal  and  other  burdens,  enhanced 
by  the  rapacity  of  their  rulers,  who,  from  the  consul  or 
pr»tor  to  the  lowest  of  their  officers,  preyed  upon  them 
without  remorse  and  without  satiety. 

The  appointment  to  the  provincial  commands  was  left 
ordinarily  in  the  hands  of  the  senate;  nevertheless,  the 
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people  had  always  r^arded  it  as  their  own  indefeasible 
prerogative,  and  sometimes,  at  the  instigation  of  their  de- 
magogues, had  not  hesitated  to  resume  it.  It  was  the 
general  rule  that  the  cotisuls  and  praetors,  after  serving 
their  year  of  office  in  the  city,  should  proceed  to  admi- 
nister for  one,  or  sometimes  for  three  years,  the  affidrs  of 
a  province.  The  state  placed  lai^e  standing  armies  at 
their  disposal,  and  threw  enormous  patronage  into  their 
hands;  while  their  ambition,  avarice  or  mutual  rivaby, 
far  more  than  any  sense  of  the  public  interests,  impelled 
them  to  exert  themselves,  during  their  brief  career,  in 
reducing  frontier  tribes,  in  quelling  insurrections  which 
their  own  injustice  excited,  and  whenever  they  could  find 
an  excuse  for  it,  in  annihilating  the  ancient  liberties  and 
privileges  still  retained  by  the  more  favoured  classes  of  the 
provincials.  Surrounded  by  an  army  of  officials,  all  crea* 
tures  of  their  own,  all  engaged  in  the  same  work  of  carving 
fortunes  for  themselves  and  abetting  their  colleagues,  the 
proconsuls  had  little  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  central 
government,  and  glutted  their  cupidity  without  restraint. 
Of  all  the  provinces  the  Cisalpine  and  Macedonia,  and 
latterly  Asia,  were  the  richest  and  most  amply  furnished 
with  military  armaments,  and  on  both  these  accounts  they 
were  generally  coveted  by  the  consuls,  and  distributed 
between  them  by  lot.  The  tithes,  tolls,  and  other  imposts, 
from  which  the  public  revenue  was  drawn,  were  farmed 
by  Roman  contractors,  belonging  generally  to  the  order 
of  knights,  who  had  few  opportunities  of  rising  to  the 
highest  political  offices  at  home.  The  connivance  of  theii 
superiors  in  the  province,  backed  by  the  corrupt  state  of 
public  feeling  in  Bome,  shielded,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
sordid  arts  by  which  they  defrauded  both  the  government 
and  its  subjects.  The  means  of  enrichment  which  the 
provinces  afforded  to  the  nobility  became  the  ultimate 
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object  of  the  deepest  political  intrigues.  A  man  of  ruined 
fortune  looked  to  the  office  of  proconsul  as  the  sole  means 
of  retrieving  his  affiurs.  To  obtain  it,  he  allied  himself 
with  the  diief  or  the  party  by  whose  influence  he  might 
hope  to  rise  successively  through  the  various  steps  which 
led  to  the  consulship.  He  first  sued  for  the  post  of 
quiestor ;  after  a  due  interval  he  might  hope  to  be  elected 
sddile,  next  pnetor,  and  ultimately  consuL  His  grand 
object  was  then  obtained;  for  upon  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office  he  departed  as  governor  to  a  consular  pro- 
vince, from  the  emoluments  of  which  he  calculated  on 
j:epaying  the  expenses  of  his  numerous  contests,  on  liqui- 
dating the  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  adherents,  and  accu- 
mulating a  vast  fortune  for  his  own  gratification  or  the 
advancement  of  his  party. 

The  cupidity  which  animated  individuals  was  in  fact  the 
mainspring  of  the  political  factions  of  the  time.  The  spoil 
of  the  provinces  was  the  bait  with  which  the  popular 
leaders  had  lured  the  Italians  to  their  standards.  All  the 
legal  rights  of  citizenship  had  been  conceded,  but  the  old 
oligarchic  families,  dignified  by  historic  associations,  and 
reveUing  in  the  wealth  accumulated  by  centuries  of  con- 
quest, still  hoped  to  maintain  their  grasp  of  the  larger 
share  of  honours  and  emoluments,  which  they  contrived  to 
make  generally  accessible  only  to  the  richest.  They  still 
looked  with  scorn  themselves,  and  infused  the  same  sen- 
timent into  their  inferiors,  on  the  new  rnen,  the  men  of 
talents  and  education,  but  of  moderate  origin  and  fortune, 
who  were  striving  on  all  sides  to  thrust  themselves  into 
public  notice.  The  judicia  was  the  great  instrument  by 
which  they  protected  their  monopoly;  for  by  keeping  this 
in  their  own  hands,  they  could  quash  every  attempt  at 
revealing,  by  legal  process,  the  enormities  of  the  pro- 
vincial administration.   But  as  far  as  each  party  succeeded 
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in  retaining  or  extorting  a  share  in  the  plunder,  the  same 
system  was  carried  on  by  both.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
point  to  either  as  exceeding  the  other  in  rapacity  and 
tyranny.  The  distress  and  alienation  of  the  provinces 
became  the  pressing  evil  and  danger  of  the  times.  Ad- 
venturers sprang  up  in  every  quarter,  and  found  a  floating 
mass  of  discontent  around  them,  from  which  they  were 
certun  of  deriving  direct  assistance,  or  meeting  at  least 
with  sullen  approbation. 

The  original  vice  of  the  provincial  administration  of  the 
republic  consisted  in  the  principle  openly  avowed,  that  the 
native  races  were  to  be  regarded  as  conquered  subjects. 
The  whole  personnel  of  the  civil  and  military  government 
of  the  provinces  was  literally  quartered  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants :  houses  and  establishments  were  provided  for  it  at 
the  cost  of  the  provincials :  the  proconsul's  outfit^  or  va^ 
sarium,  was  perhaps  generally  defrayed  by  a  grant  from 
the  public  treasury ;  but  the  sums  required  for  his  msun- 
tenance,  and  that  of  his  retinue^  known  by  the  name  of 
salariumy  was  more  commonly  charged  upon  the  local  re- 
venues. The  proconsul  himself  indeed  was  supposed,  in 
strictness,  to  serve  the  commonwealth  gratuitously,  for  the 
honour  of  the  office ;  but  practically  he  was  left  to  re*> 
munerate  himself  by  any  indirect  means  of  extortion  he 
chose  to  adopt.  As  the  supreme  judicial  as  well  as  mili- 
tary authority  there  was  no  appeal  against  either  the 
edicts  he  issued,  or  the  interpretation  he  put  upon  them. 
The  legions  in  occupation  of  the  province  were  maintained 
at  free  quarters,  and  their  duly  pay  supplied  by  the  con- 
tributions of  the  inhabitants.  The  landowners  were  bur- 
dened with  a  tithe  or  other  proportion  of  their  produce,  as 
a  tribute  to  the  conquering  city.  This  payment  was  in 
most  cases  made  by  a  composition,  in  which  the  proconsul 
was  instructed  to  drive  the  hardest  bargain  he  could  for 
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his  employers.  The  local  reyenues  were  raised  for  the 
most  part  by  direct  taxes  and  customs'  dues ;  and  these 
were  generally  farmed  by  Roman  contractors,  who  made 
large  fortunes  from  the  transaction.  Public  opinion  at 
home  was  such  as  rather  to  stimulate  than  to  check  their 
extortions.  For  it  was  a  settled  maxim  of  Koman  policy 
that  every  talent  extracted  from  the  coffers  of  the  pro* 
vincial  for  the  enrichment  of  the  ruling  caste  was  the 
transfer  of  so  much  of  the  sinews  of  war  to  the  state  from 
its  enemies.  But  the  rulers  of  the  world  were  not  content 
with  the  extortion  of  money  from  thdr  subjects.  An  era 
of  taste  in  art  had  recently  dawned  upon  the  rude  con- 
querors of  the  East,  and  every  proconsul,  qusestor  and 
l^atus,  was  smitten  with  the  desire  to  bring  home  tro- 
phies of  Greek  and  Asiatic  civilization.  Those  among 
them  who  were  ambitious  of  ingratiating  themselves  with 
their  fellow-citizens  sought  out  the  most  celebrated  statues 
and  pictures,  and  even  the  marble  columns  of  edifices,  for 
the  decoration  of  public  places  in  the  city.  They  did  not 
scruple  to  violate  the  shrines  of  the  Gods,  and  ransomed 
rebellious  cities  for  the  plunder  of  their  favourite  divinities. 
This  thirst  for  spoil  led  to  acts  of  abominable  cruelty: 
where  persuasion  failed,  punishments  and  tortures  were 
unsparingly  resorted  to:  the  proconsul  and  his  officials 
were  all  bound  together  in  a  common  cause,  and  the  im* 
punity  of  the  subordinates  was  repaid  by  zeal  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  chief.  Of  those  who  could  refrain  from 
open  violence,  and  withhold  their  hands  from  the  plunder 
of  temples  and  palaces,  few  could  deny  themselves  the 
sordid  guns  of  money-lending  usury.  The  demands  ot 
the  government  were  enforced  without  compunction,  and 
the  provincial  communities  were  repeatedly  driven  to 
pledge  their  sources  of  revenue  to  Roman  capitalists.  The 
law  permitted  the  usurer  to  recover  his  dues  by  the  se- 
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verest  process.  In  a  celebrated  instance  the  agent  of  one 
of  the  most  honourable  men  at  Home  could  shut  up  the 
senators  of  a  provincial  town  in  their  curia^  till  five  of  them 
actually  died  of  starvation,  to  recover  the  debts  due  to  his 
principal 

When  indeed  this  intolerable  tyranny  reached  its  height 
the  provinces  might  sometimes  enjoy  the  sweets  of  re- 
venge, though  with  little  prospect  of  redress,  or  of  any 
alleviation  of  their  lot.  In  a  government  by  parties,  the 
misdeeds  of  one  set  of  men  could  not  fail  to  rouse  the  pre- 
tended indignation  of  another ;  and  while  the  factions  of 
Kome  contended  for  the  prerogatives  of  conquest,  they 
tried  to  brand  each  other  with  the  iniquity  of  their  abuse. 
The  domination  of  the  senators,  as  established  by  Sulla, 
soon  provoked  the  jealous  animadversions  of  their  excluded 
rivals.  Their  administration  of  the  provinces,  protected 
as  it  was  by  the  tribunals  in  which  they  reigned  them- 
selves supreme,  presented  a  vulnerable  point  of  attack,  and 
against  the  crimes  of  the  senatorial  proconsuls  the  deadliest 
shafts  of  the  popular  orators  were  directed.  The  remains 
of  Boman  eloquence  have  preserved  to  us  more  than  one 
full  length  portrait  of  a  proconsular  tyrant.  It  is  impos- 
sible indeed  to  rely  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  colouring,  or 
the  correctness  even  of  the  lines ;  nevertheless  the  general 
impression  they  leave  upon  us  is  amply  borne  out  by 
numerous  independent  testimonies.  There  is  a  limit  in 
the  possible  and  the  probable  even  to  the  rhetorical  exag- 
gerations of  the  Roman  demagogues.  A  slight  sketch 
from  one  of  these  pictures  may  suffice  to  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  frightful  originals. 

About  the  period  of  Sulla's  abdication,  a  young  noble 
named  Caius  Yerres  accompanied  the  prastor  Dolabella  to 
his  government  of  Cilicia.  At  Sicyon  in  Achaia,  he  chose 
to  demand  a  sum  of  money  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
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citj^  and  being  refused,  shut  him  up  in  a  dose  chamber 
-with  a  fire  of  green  wood,  to  extort  the  gratuity  he  re- 
quired. From  the  same  place  he  carried  off  several  of  the 
finest  statues  and  paintings.  At  Athens  he  shared  with 
his  chief  the  plunder  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Delos 
that  of  Apollo;  at  Chios,  Erjthrea,  Halicamassus,  and 
elsewhere  on  the  line  of  his  route,  he  perpetrated  similar 
acts  of  rapine.  Samos  possessed  a  temple  venerated 
throughout  Asia :  Yerres  rifled  both  the  temple  and  the 
citj  itself.  The  Samians  complained  to  the  governor  of 
Asia ;  they  were  recommended  to  carry  their  complaints 
to  Some.  Perga  boasted  a  statue  of  Diana,  coated  with 
gold :  Yerres  scraped  off  the  gilding.  Miletus  offered  him 
the  escort  of  one  of  her  finest  ships ;  he  detained  it  for 
his  own  use  and  sold  it.  At  Lampsacus  he  sought  to  dis- 
honour the  daughter  of  the  first  citizen  of  the  place ;  her 
father  and  brother  ventured  to  defend  her :  one  of  his  at- 
tendants was  slain.  Yerres  seized  the  pretext  to  accuse 
them  both  of  an  attempt  on  his  life,  and  the  Boman  go- 
vernor of  the  province  obliged  him  by  cutting  off  the 
heads  of  both.  Such  were  the  atrocities  of  the  young 
ruffian,  while  yet  a  mere  dependent  of  the  proconsul,  with 
no  charge  or  office  of  his  own.  Being  appointed  qu»stor 
he  extended  his  exactions  over  every  district  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  speedily  amassed,  by  the  avowal  of  his  own 
principal,  from  two  to  three  million  sesterces  (about  twenty- 
four  thousand  pounds)  beyond  the  requisitions  of  the  public 
service. 

Yerres  could  now  pay  for  his  election  to  the  prsetorship 
in  the  city.  For  one  year  he  dispensed  his  favourable 
judgments  to  wealthy  suitors  at  home,  and  on  its  ter- 
mination sailed  for  the  province  of  Sicily.  Here  his 
conduct  on  the  tribunal  was  marked  by  the  most  glaring 
venality.     He  sold  everything,  both  his  patronage  and  his 
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decisions,  making  sport  of  the  laws  of  the  country  and 
of  his  own  edicts,  of  the  religion,  the  fortunes,  and  the 
lives  of  the  provincials.  During  the  three  years  of  his 
government,  not  a  single  senator  of  the  sixty-five  dties  of 
the  island  was  elected  without  a  gratuity  to  the  propr»tor. 
He  imposed  arbitrary  requisitions  of  many  hundred  thou- 
sand bushels  of  grain  upon  the  communities  already  over- 
burdened with  their  authorized  tithes.  He  distributed 
cities  among  his  favourites  with  the  air  of  a  Persian 
despot ;  Lipara  he  gave  to  a  boon  companion,  Segesta  to 
an  actress,  Herbita  to  a  courtezan.  These  exactions 
rapidly  depopulated  the  country.  At  the  period  of  his 
arrival,  the  territory  of  Leontium  possessed  eighty-three 
farms;  in  the  third  year  of  the  Yerrine  administration 
only  thirty-two  remained  in  occupation.  At  Motya  the 
number  of  tenanted  estates  had  fallen  from  a  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  to  a  hundred  and  one,  at  Herbita  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  to  a  hundred  and  twenty,  at 
Argyrona  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  eighty.  Through- 
out  the  province  more  than  one-half  of  the  cultivated 
lands  were  abandoned  by  their  miserable  owners,  as  if  the 
scourge  of  war  or  pestilence  had  passed  over  the  island. 

But  Yerres  was  an  amateur  and  an  antiquary,  and  had 
a  taste  for  art  as  well  as  a  thirst  for  lucre.  At  every  city 
where  he  stopped  on  his  progresses  he  extorted  gems,  vases, 
and  trinkets  from  his  hosts,  or  from  any  inhabitant  whom 
he  understood  to  possess  them.  No  one  ventured  to  com- 
plain :  there  was  no  redress  even  for  a  potentate  in  alliance 
with  the  republic,  such  as  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  who 
was  thus  robbed  of  a  splendid  candelabrum  enriched 
with  jewels,  which  he  was  about  to  dedicate  in  the  capitol 
of  Home.  All  these  objects  of  art  were  sent  off  to  Italy 
to  decorate  the  villa  of  the  propnetor;  nor  were  the 
antiques  and  curiosities  he  amassed  less  valuable  than  the 
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omamentB  of  gold  and  silver.  Finally  Yerres  laid  his 
bands  on  certain  statues  of  Ceres  and  Diana,  the  special 
objects  of  worship  among  the  natives,  who  were  only 
alk>wed  the  consolation  of  coming  to  offer  them  their 
fiBcrifices  in  his  gardens. 

Nor  did  the  extortions  of  Yerres  fall  upon  the  Sicilians 
alone.  He  cheated  the  treasury  at  Borne  of  the  sums  ad- 
Tanced  to  him  in  payment  of  corn  for  the  consumption 
of  the  city.  He  withheld  the  necessary  equipments  from 
the  fleet  which  he  was  directed  to  send  against  the  pirates, 
and  applied  them  to  his  own  use.  The  fleet  was  worsted 
by  the  enemy,  and  the  propraetor  caused  ita  officers  to  be 
executed  for  cowardice.  His  lictors  sold  to  the  victims' 
relatives  the  miserable  favour  of  dispatching  them  at  one 
blow.  He  crowned  his  enormities  by  punishing  one  of 
the  ruling  caste  with  death.  Gavins,  a  Roman  trader,  he 
confined  in  the  quarries  of  Syracuse;  the  man  escaped, 
was  retaken,  and  fastened  to  a  cross  on  the  beach  within 
sight  of  Italy,  that  he  might  address  to  his  native  shores 
his  plaintive  but  ineffectual  exclamation,  *^  I  am  a  Roman 
citizen!^ 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  charges  which  could  be 
plausibly  advanced  against  a  Boman  officer,  and  which  the 
criminal,  though  backed  by  the  united  influence  of  his 
party,  and  defended  by  l^e  most  experienced  and  successful 
advocate  of  his  tim^s,  shrank  from  rebutting.  In  most 
cases  however  the  governor  accused  of  tyranny  oor  malver- 
sation could  screen  himself  by  bribing  his  judges,  who 
besides  their  natural  anxiety  to  absolve  one  of  their  own 
order  of  crimes  which  might  in  tnm  be  imputed  to  them- 
selves, had  been  bred  in  the  same  school  of  corruption  and 
venality  as  himself.  The  prosecution  of  these  charges 
became  indeed  a  ready  means  of  acquiring  notoriety,  and 
the  people,  stimulated  by  their  demagogues,  encouraged. 
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it  was  said^  the  joung  orators  in  their  attacks^  as  whelps  are 
trained  to  hunt  down  beasts  of  prey.  But  the  assailants  were 
in  almosi  every  case  repulsed^  and  even  if  successful  the 
provinces  themselves  reaped  no  benefit  from  their  efforts. 
The  proconsuls  only  exerted  themselves  the  more  stre- 
nuously to  grasp  the  means  of  securing  their  acquittal. 
They  could  boast  that  the  fruits  of  three  years'  occu- 
pation of  office  would  suffice,  the  first  to  make  their  own 
fortunes,  the  second  to  reward  their  advocates  and  par- 
tizans,  the  third  and  most  abundant  to  buy  the  suffinges 
of  their  judges.  The  provinces,  it  might  be  anticipated, 
would  soon  come  forward  of  their  own  accord,  and  pray 
for  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against  malversation,  since  they 
only  served  to  redouble  the  extortions  of  their  oppressors. 

These  frightful  iniquities  which  rendered  the  dominion 
of  Borne  as  formidable  to  the  nations  in  peace  as  her 
hostility  had  been  in  war,  had  grown  with  the  progress  of 
luxury  and  corruption.  Her  provincial  governors  had  ever 
wielded  their  public  authority  with  arrogance  and  harsh- 
ness; but  in  purer  and  simpler  ages  they  had  at  least 
refrained  from  the  sordid  exactions  and  selfish  rapacity  for 
which  they  had  now  become  infamous.  The  tribunals 
also  had  degenerated  both  in  corruption  and  shamelessness. 
The  knights  could  venture  to  assert  that  during  the  forty 
years  they  had  participated  in  the  dispensation  of  the 
laws,  the  justice  of  Rome  had  been  unstained  even  by  the 
breath  of  suspicion.  To  the  notorious  venality  of  the 
tribunals  under  the  administration  of  the  senate  they 
pointed  as  a  proof  of  their  own  superior  purity.  It  was 
indeed  true  that  the  increasing  vices  of  the  provincial 
government  were  symptomatic  of  the  growing  relaxation 
of  morality  at  home.  On  the  one  hand  the  extension 
of  foreign  conquest  and  the  opening  in  every  quarter  of 
new  sources  of   wealth,  had   inflamed  the  passions  of 
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cupidity  and  ambition.  On  the  other^  half  a  century  of 
domestic  contentions  had  loosened  the  bonds  of  society^ 
overbearing  the  ancient  principles  of  justice,  of  respect  for 
law  and  order,  of  reverence  for  things  divine.  But  in 
fact  this  greater  development  of  vice  was  accompanied  at 
the  same  time  by  more  general  publicity,  and  a  more 
jealous  exposure  of  the  faults  of  political  parties.  The 
knights  deterred  from  the  use  of  force  for  the  recovery 
of  their  lost  privileges,  affected  a  zeal  for  justice  to  under- 
mine their  more  fortunate  rivals.  The  constitution  of 
Sulla  was  assailed  and  eventually  overthrown,  not  on  the 
field  of  battle,  but  on  the  floor  of  the  law  courts. 
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OVEBTBROW  OF  THS  SULLAN  GONSTITUTIOKy  Ain>  BISE  OF 
GNiEUS  POHPEIU8  MAGNUS^  M.  LICINIUS  CB1J9SUS  A2n> 
C.  JULIUS    OuBSAB. 

A.  U.  676-^84.     B.  0,  78—70. 

Thb  abdication  of  Sulla  left  the  field  open  to  a  new  gene- 
ration of  statesmen.  The  dictator  had  reigned  alone. 
Civil  war  and  proscription  hod  lopped  the  heads  of  evei^ 
party,  and  the  languor  with  which  the  tyranny  of  the  last 
conqueror  had  been  endured,  resulted  not  merely  from  the 
weariness  of  contending  factions,  but  from  their  want  of 
leaders.  Sertorius  and  Perpema,  two  active  officers  of 
the  Marian  party,  were  wandering  in  banishment.  The 
senate,  reduced  to  the  mere  registrary  of  its  haughty  cham* 
pion's  decrees,  might  still  boast  the  illustrious  names  of  a 
Metellus,  a  Catulus  and  a  Lepidus :  but  none  of  these, 
though  conspicuous  for  their  rank,  and  the  two  former  at 
least  for  their  honourable  lives,  were  men  of  commanding 
powers  or  extensive  influence  in  the  state.  Metellus, 
surnamed  Pius,  now  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age, 
had  done  the  nobles  good  service  in  the  war  with  Marius, 
though  the  victories  he  had  gained  had  been  chequered 
with  disastrous  defeats.  But  he  was  the  best  of  Sulla's 
generals,  and,  as  such,  he  was  at  this  time  commissioned 
to  defend  the  interests  of  the  senate  in  Spain  against  the 
exile  Sertorius,  who  was  there  in  arms.  Catulus,  the  son 
of  the  colleague  of  Marius  in  the  consulship  and  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Cimbri,  about  ten  years  younger 
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than  Metelltis,  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  public  virtue, 
and  while  he  embraced  the  side  of  the  nobles  with  zeal 
and  constancy,  was  conspicuous  for  the  moderation  of  his 
views,  his  judgment,  temper  and  discretion.  But  even 
when  the  pressure  of  Sulla's  superior  authority  was  re- 
moved, he  failed  to  prove  himself  a  man  of  eminent 
abilities  or  force  of  character,  and  soon  gave  way  to  the 
ascendancy  of  bolder  men  than  himself.  Lepidos  on  the 
other  hand,  a  man  of  the  highest  birth  and  family  dis- 
tinction, the  head  of  the  ancient  and  illustrious  ^milian 
Gens,  failed  nevertheless  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
senate*  Though  an  officer  of  Sulla,  he  had  connected 
himself  with  the  popular  party  by  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Satuminus,  and  from  an  early  period  it  was 
surmised  that  he  would  be  tempted  to  desert  to  it. 
Lepidus,  at  the  period  of  Sulla*s  abdication,  was  about 
fifty  years  of  age.  Lucullus  and  Crassus,  about  ten  years 
his  juniors,  had  also  attained  distinction  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  were  ambitious  of  rising  to  a  higher  eminence. 
Hortensius  had  already  passed  the  prime  of  life,  and  was 
enjoying  with  languid  ostentation  the  renown  of  forensic 
eloquence,  in  which  he  was  judged  to  excel  all  his  con- 
temporaries, and  to  cast  into  the  shade  the  traditional 
glory  of  his  predecessors. 

Such  were  the  chief  personages  whose  rank,  age,  and 
services  might  entitle  them  to  take  the  lead  in  public  life 
upon  the  retirement  of  SuUa.  There  was  room  for 
younger  and  better  men  to  make  their  way  into  the 
arena,  and  contend  with  them  for  ascendancy  upon  no  un- 
equal terms.  Cn»us  Fompeius  was  just  thirty  years  of 
age,  but  his  rise  to  public  station  had  been  unprecedentedly 
early.  As  the  son  of  Fompeius  Strabo,  a  noted  captain 
in  the  late  wars,  he  had  made  his  cradle  in  the  camp,  and 
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his  transcendant  militarj  genius  was  fostered  by  an  earlj 
familiarity  with  the  service  to  which  he  was  devoted. 
The  father  had  been  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  the  son 
resolved  from  his  earliest  years  to  raise  himself  to  emi- 
nence by  the  warm  attachment  of  his  soldiers.  He  carried 
over  an  army  to  Sulla's  side  at  a  critical  moment  of  the 
civil  wars,  and  he  continued  to  maintain  himself  at  its 
head,  while  he  confirmed  it  in  alle^ance  to  his  own 
person.  At  the  (Rotator's  bidding  he  led  it  against  the 
Marian  partizans  in  the  Cisalpine,  in  Africa  and  in  Spain. 
Victorious  over  the  foes  of  the  senate,  he  followed  without 
remorse  his  chiers  example  of  cruelty  to  the  vanquished. 
He  put  to  death  a  Carbo  in  Sicily,  and  a  Domitius  in 
Africa.  He  ^'  licked  the  sword  of  Sulla  "  till  he  thirsted 
himself  for  blood.  Yet  Pompeius  was  not  a  mere  rude 
soldier.  He  studied  literature,  and  exercised  himself  in 
speaking.  He  was  neither  covetous  nor  licentious,  but 
practised  cheerfully,  and  without  austerity,  the  moral 
virtues,  the  appearance  of  which  he  studiously  preserved. 
The  accounts  indeed  we  have  received  of  his  manners  and 
deportment  are  not  always  consistent:  even  the  same 
writers  represent  him  sometimes  as  affable -and  benign,  at 
others  as  haughty  and  morose.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
however  that  he  was  a  deep  dissembler ;  and  that,  if  he. 
knew  how  to  assume  the  semblance  of  kindliness  and 
urbanity,  he  was  destitute  of  the  real  generosity  which 
makes  and  retains  friends.  Pompeius  was  feared  by  all, 
admired  by  some,  trusted  by  few,  and  loved  by  none* 
Sulla  was  early  jealous  of  his  fame  and  popularity.  The 
good  fortune  on  which  he  plumed  himself  with  supersti- 
tious awe  he  saw  reflected  in  the  career  of  his  successful 
lieutenant,  and  he  sought  perhaps  to  attach  a  share  of  that 
fortune  to  himself  by  introducing  him  into  his  family  by 
marriage  with  his  step-daughter.   Pompeius,  as  w6  have 
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seen^  coldly  repudiated  his  consort  Antistia  to  obtain  the  ad-> 
vantage  of  this  new  alliance.  Nevertheless  Sulla  continued 
to  distrust  him,  and  after  his  yictorj  over  Domitius^  and 
his  African  ally  Hiarbas,  haughtily  commanded  him  to 
disband  his  troops.  The  legions  threatened  to  revolt,  but 
Pompeius  prevailed  on  them  to  refrain  from  violence,  while 
he  repaired  himself  alone  to  Kome.  The  whole  city  came 
out  to  meet  him,  and  Sulla  himself  was  constrained  to  lead 
the  procession,  and  hail  the  youthful  conqueror  by  the 
itame  of  Magnus^  the  Great.  When  he  demanded  a 
triumph,  he  who  was  not  yet  even  a  senator,  Sulla  hesi- 
tated* ^^  Let  him  heware^^  exclaimed  the  presumptuous 
aspirant,  ^^  lest  the  rising  sun  have  more  worshippers  than 
tite  setting,^  *'  Let  him  triumph^^  murmured  Sulla ;  "  let 
him  have  his  triumph/*  Pompeius  himself  was  not  more 
pleased  at  his  success  than  the  people  who  shouted  around 
him.  The  nobles,  who  had  hitherto  claimed  the  young 
soldier  for  their  own  &vourite,  scowled  at  these  demon- 
strations of  popular  enthusiasm,  which  might  serve,  they 
feared,  to  withdraw  him  from  their  interests. 

Pompeius  had  not  hitherto  exercised  any  civil  charge. 
He  prided  himself  on  the  position  which  he  held  at  the 
close  of  Sulla's  career,  as  the  mediator  between  parties, 
and  the  dispenser  of  the  public  favours.  He  was  far  too 
young  to  succeed  legitimately  to  the  consulship,  and  he 
disdained  to  claim  it  irregularly.  He  was  satisfied  to 
show  that  he  might  have  obtained  it  for  himself,  in  exert- 
ing his  influence  for  the  election  of  another.  In  spite  of 
Sulla  and  of  the  nobles  he  induced  the  tribes  to  elect 
JEmilius  Lepidus,  who  already  made  no  secret  of  his 
hostility  to  the  dictator's  policy.  ^^  Young  man^  said 
Sulla  to  him,  on  seeing  him  walking  proudly  among  the 
assembled  citizens,  *^you  plume  yourself  on  your  victory. 
Truly  it  is  a  notable  exploit  to  raise  a  bad  citizen  to  the 
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consulship.  But  take  care,  for  you  have  created  t/ourself 
an  adversary  stronger  than  yourself^  In  the  views  uid 
character  of  Lepidus  Sulla  was  not  deceived,  though  he 
overrated  his  powers  The  new  consul  soon  exhibited  his 
disposition.  On  SuUa's  death  he  tried  to  prevent  public 
honours  being  rendered  to  him,  and  already  he  spoke  of 
repealing  his  laws.  Pompeius  stept  in  to  defend  the 
memory  of  his  old  patron:  he  united  himself  with  the 
other  consul  Catulus^  and  secured  a  last  triumph  for  the 
remains  of  the  fortunate  dictator.  But  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  ceremony  the  consuls  were  very  near  coming  to 
blows.  Lepidus  proclaimed  the  restoration  of  the  powers 
of  the  tribunate,  and  breathed  life  into  the  party  which 
Sulla  had  beaten  to  the  ground.  The  senate,  astounded 
at  his  boldness,  and  bewildered  at  the  marvellous  effect  of 
this  fatal  appeal,  abstained  from  defending  itself  by  arms, 
and  contented  itself  with  engaging  the  consuls  by  an  oath 
not  to  assail  one  another.  Their  year  of  office  was  nearly 
expired ;  it  might  be  hoped,  perhaps,  that  Lepidus,  who 
had  obtained  the  Narbonensis  for  his  province,  would  re- 
frain at  a  distance  from  the  city  from  the  intrigues  of  the 
curia  and  the  forum.  But  the  rebel  consul  had  already 
laid  his  plans,  and  hastened  to  develop  them.  Repairing 
to  his  appointed  province,  where  the  fugitive  Marians 
were  collected  in  considerable  numbers,  he  raised  the 
standard  of  a  popular  revolution ;  he  invoked  the  aid  of 
the  Italians,  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  their  lands  by 
Sulla ;  he  secured  the  co-operation  of  M.  Junius  Brutus, 
who  commanded  in  the  Cisalpine ;  and  early  in  the  ensuing 
year  directed  his  march  upon  the  city,  exciting  the  mise- 
rable population  of  Etruria  to  rise  against  the  faction  from 
which  they  had  suffered  such  intolerable  wrong.  The 
semife,  now  thoroughly  roused  to  a  sense  of  its  danger, 
charged    Catulus    with    its    defence;    Sulla's    veterans. 
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menaced  with  the  restitution  of  their  lands^  crowded 
around  Pompeius  as  their  chosen  champion^  and  demanded 
to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  The  armies  met  beyond 
the  Milvian  bridge,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Rome^ 
and  Lepidus  was  forced  to  retire.  A  second  and  a  third 
battle  destroyed  the  remnant  of  his  forces,  and  compelled 
him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Sardinia,  where  he  soon  after 
perished  of  fever,  or,  as  others  asserted,  of  chagrin.  Pom- 
peius, meanwhile,  pursued  Brutus  into  the  Cisalpine,  took 
Mutina  and  Alba,  and  commanded  the  execution  of  the 
proconsul,  and  of  the  other  officers  who  fell  into  his 
hands.  At  Rome  the  victorious  party,  stung  with  shame 
and  remorse  for  the  infamous  proscriptions  of  its  late 
chief,  for  once  used  its  success  with  moderation,  and  re- 
gretted, perhaps,  the  noble  blood  which  its  new  champion 
already  shed  upon  the  scaffold.  A  few  years  afterwards 
it  was  induced  to  accord  an  amnesty  to  the  surviving 
j>artizan8  of  Lepidus. 

There  was  nothing  honourable  or  patriotic  in  the 
motives  which  induced  Lepidus  to  avow  himself  the 
mover  of  a  counter-revolution.  His  temper  was  vain  and 
selfish,  and  he  both  betrayed  the  party  with  which  he 
was  originally  connected,  and  broke  the  oath  by  which  he 
had  more  recently  pledged  himself.  His  high  birth  and 
station  had  inspired  him  with  the  wild  hope  of  succeeding 
to  the  preeminence  of  Sulla ;  but  he  was  destitute  both 
of  talents  and  personal  influence.  His  enterprise  was 
feeble  and  ill-concerted,  and  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
prematurely  precipitated  by  the  unexpected  firmness  of 
the  senate  in  resisting  his  demands.  The  wariest  of  the 
Marian  party  refrained  from  entangling  themselves  in  his 
schemes.     Their  cause  lost  nothing  by  his  death.     The 

remnant  of  his  troops  was  carried  over  to   Spain  by 
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Perperna,  and  there  swelled  the  forces  of  a  braver  and 
abler  leader,  Sertorius. 

Sertorius  was  a  Sabine  by  birth,  who  had  served  with 
distinction  in  the  campaigns  against  the  Cimbri,  and 
again  in  Spain,  where  he  had  won  the  hearts  of  the  pro- 
vincials bj  the  kindliness  of  bis  temper.  Throughout  the 
civil  wars  he  had  followed  the  banner  of  his  old  leader 
Marius,  in  whose  government  he  had  participated.  But 
in  those  bloody  times  his  moderation  had  been  conspicu-* 
ous ;  he  was  untainted  with  the  guilt  of  the  proscriptions. 
Despairing  of  the  popular  cause  when  it  seemed  to 
crumble  before  the  arms  of  Sulla,  he  betook  himself  to 
Iberia,  where  he  hoped  to  fortify  an  asylum  for  the  shattered 
renmant  of  his  party.  The  harassed  provincials  received 
him  as  a  deliverer  from  the  tyranny  of  the  proconsular 
government,  which  they  now  identified  with  the  rule  of 
Sulla  and  the  nobility.  The  dictator  lost  no  time  in  des- 
patching his  lieutenant  Annius  to  wrest  this  wide  depend- 
ency from  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Sertorius,  unable 
to  cope  with  his  assailant,  fled  with  three  thousand  men 
to  New  Carthage,  and  crossed  from  thence  into  Maure- 
tania.  For  a  time  the  Iberians  returned  to  their  obedience^ 
while  their  champion  flitted  from  place  to  place,  attempt- 
ing various  combinations  against  the  dominant  party, 
but  without  success.  History  has  thrown  a  romantic 
colouring  over  the  deeds  of  the  brave  adventurer,  who  is 
said  to  have  proposed  to  sail  for  the  far-famed  islands  of 
the  West,  and  establish  his  sovereignty  in  the  paradise  of 
Grecian  legend.  Hardly  less  marvellous  and  brilliant  were 
the  deeds  which  he  Wba  actually  destined  to  perform.  He 
intrigued  with  the  African  chiefs,  got  himself  friends  and 
resources,  and  defeated  a  Roman  army  under  one  of  SuUa^s 
o£Bcers.  The  Lusitanians  in  the  west  of  Iberia  now  in- 
voked his  assistance,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a 
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wide-spread  insurrection.  Metellus^  who  now  commanded 
for  the  senate  in  the  peninsula,  was  infirm  and  irresolute, 
while  the  death  of  Sulla  damped  the  ardour  of  his  soldiers. 
Sertorius  was  bold  and  active,  and  his  lieutenants  served 
him  with  fidelity.  He  routed  several  armies  of  the  re- 
public, broke  the  yoke  of  provincial  servitude,  and  declared 
the  Iberians  a  free  and  independent  people.  He  educated 
their  youth  in  Boman  arts  and  manners,  and  proposed  to 
breed  up  a  new  generation  in  the  principles  of  enlightened 
government.  The  arrival  of  Perpema  with  a  handful  of 
veteran  troops  reinforced  him  for  the  impending  encounter 
with  a  new  army  and  an  abler  proconsuL  His  camp 
became  the  resort  of  fugitives  from  Borne,  bent  upon 
renewing  the  old  contest  of  parties  on  a  more  favourable 
field.  The  plans  of  Sertorius  seem  from  henceforth  to 
have  undergone  a  change.  He  surrounded  himself  with 
a  senate  of  noble  Romans,  and  abandoned  the  substance 
of  a  foreign  sovereignty  for  the  vision  of  preeminence  in 
Home.  He  began  to  treat  his  provincial  followers  as 
cherished  allies  rather  than  his  adopted  countrymen. 
Accordingly,  when  Mithridates  sought  to  negotiate  with 
him  a  combined  attack  upon  Italy,  and  the  partition  of 
her  empire  (for  Bome,  he  said,  cannot  withstand  the 
union  of  the  new  Pyrrhus  with  the  new  Hannibal),  Ser- 
torius rejected  his  alliance  with  disdain,  and  declared  that 
he  would  never  suffer  a  barbarian  to  possess  an  inch  of 
Boman  territory,  beyond  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  mise- 
rable countries  which  had  been  always  ruled  by  kings,  and 
the  sovereignty  of  which  he  cared  not  to  dispute. 

The  senate,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  this  rebellion,  and 
jealous  at  the  same  time  of  the  military  power  of  Pom- 
peius  at  its  own  gates,  seized  the  occasion  to  send  its 
young  champion  to  contend  for  its  interests  in  the  far 
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West.  Faithful  to  the  lessons  he  had  imbibed  in  his 
father's  camp^  Pompeius  had  refused  to  disband  his  legions 
at  the  bidding  of  the  government ;  but  he  could  have  no 
pretence  for  retaining  them  under  their  standards  unless 
engaged  on  active  service^  and  he  was  ambitious  of  ex- 
tending his  personal  influence  in  the  countries  to  which 
he  was  now  bound.  He  was  invested  with  the  title  of 
proconsul,  with  authority  to  make  his  levies  and  conduct 
his  operations  both  in  Gaul  and  Spain;  though  in  the 
management  of  the  war  he  was  associated  with  Metellus, 
in  whose  fidelity  at  least  the  senate  could  more  freely 
confide.  Pompeius  crossed  the  Alps,  expelled  the  Marian 
fugitives  from  the  Gaulish  cities,  organized  the  govern- 
ment in  those  parts  in  the  interest  of  the  oligarchy,  and 
at  length  descended  from  the  Pyrenees,  full  of  confidence 
in  his  own  abilities  and  the  devotion  of  the  veterans  he 
had  led  to  so  many  victories.  But  now  for  the  first  time 
his  successes  were  tardy  and  equivocal.  Though  he 
routed  some  of  the  enemy's  detachments,  he  was  con- 
stantly bafiSed  by  Sertorius  himself,  who  availed  himself 
with  consummate  adroitness  of  the  character  of  warfare 
peculiar  to  his  Iberian  allies,  and  rejected  the  formal 
tactics  of  the  Komans  whenever  occasion  required.  At 
one  moment  he  seemed  to  fly  almost  unattended  before 
the  pursuing  legions ;  at  the  next  he  pounced  upon  them 
in  flank  or  rear  at  the  head  of  an  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  guerillas.  There  existed  also  some  jealousy 
between  his  assailants,  and  Pompeius  suffered  a  severe 
check  in  hastening  to  give  battle  on  the  Sucre  before  the 
arrival  of  Metellus,  who  eventually  saved  him  from  total 
rout.  *^  If  the  old  woman  Imd  not  come  up^  said  Ser- 
torius, ^'  /  would  have  whipt  this  stripling  back  to  BameJ^ 
The  two  generals  could  not  long  keep  the  field  against 
such  a  foe,  possessed  of  all  the  communications  and  re- 
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sources  of  the  country.  Metellus  was  compelled  to  retire 
to  Gaul,  to  recruit  his  forces,  while  Pompeius  entrenched 
himself  in,  a  strong  position,  and  addressed  urgent  letters  to 
the  senate  for  further  supplies. 

The  influence  Sertorius  acquired  over  the  natives  was 
unbounded.     When,  fickle  and   full  of  mutual  distrust, 
some  tribes  were  inclined  to  resume  the  yoke  of  the  re- 
public, he  recovered  their  alle^ance  by  an  appeal  to  their 
imaginations.    He  trained  a  milk-white  hind  to  follow  and 
caress  him  like  a  dog,  and  pretended  that  it  was  a  gift  of 
Diana,  and  his  familiar  counsellor  and  protectress.     It  is 
pleasing  at  least  to  trace  in  the  fondness  he  evinced  for  a 
favourite  animal  the  tender  feeling  for  which  he  was  con- 
spicuous in  a  ferocious  age,  and  which,  it  is  said,  impelled 
him  to  offer  more  than  once  to  relinquish  the  contest, 
that  he  might  again  visit  his  mother  who  was  still  living, 
a  widow  and  childless,  at  Eome.      But  as  his  position 
became  more  critical,  nnd  the  dispersion  of  his  own  allies 
began  to  do  the  work  of  his  adversaries,  he  failed  to  pre- 
serve the  magnanimity  of  his  temper.     Threatened  with 
the  desertion  of  the  Iberians,  who  quarrelled  with  his 
adherents  from  Bome,  he   caused  the  massacre  of  the 
children  of  their  chieftains  whom   he  kept  at  Osca  as 
hostages.     This  reckless  crime  broke  his  party  in  pieces. 
His  lieutenant  Perpema  intrigued  against  him,  and  was 
enabled  to  assassinate  him  with  impunity.     The  traitor 
assumed  his  victim's  place  at  the  head  of  the  troops  that 
still  rallied  round  the  Marian  banner ;  but  the  victory  of 
the  senate  was  now  assured.     Pompeius  had  resumed  the 
field  with  fresh  reinforcements.     Perpema  was  defeated 
and  taken  in  the  first  engagement,  and  sought  to  ransom 
his  life  by  disclosing  his  adherents  in  the  city.    Pompeius, 
from  generosity  or  policy,  refused  to  inspect  the  list.    The 

captive  was  put  to  death,  and  the  revolt  speedily  quelled. 
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Pompelus  filled  the  province  with  the  steadiest  adherents 
of  the  senate^  and  commemorated  its  reduction  by  a 
trophy  on  the  summit  of  the  Pyrenees.  He  confirmed  the 
Guuls  in  their  allegiance  to  the  party  of  the  nobles,  and 
returned  covered  with  laurels  to  Rome  in  the  year  683. 

^  JJJff-  Sertorius  had  defied  the  power  of  the  republic  in  an  eight 
years'  struggle. 

Although  the  enterprise  of  Lepidus  had  failed,  it  was 
not  unproductive  of  important  results.  It  had  served  to 
arouse  the  Marians  to  the  consciousness  that  they  were 
still  a  party  in  the  state,  and  excited  in  them  fresh  hopes 
of  recovering  at  least  a  portion  of  their  rights.  In 
the  year  678  Licinius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  broke  the 
bounds  which  had  been  recently  assigned  to  the  functions 
of  his  office.  He  convened  the  tribes,  and  addressed  them 
in  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  tribunate,  thus  com- 
pelling the  consuls  to  meet  him  on  his  own  ground,  and 
before  his  own  chosen  audience.  Licinius  was  a  man  of 
rude  manners  and  caustic  wit,  which  he  mistook  perhaps 
for  oratorical  power,  and  his  proceedings  served  only  to 
exasperate  the  nobles  without  acquiring  any  substantial 
advantaoces  for  his  clients.  But  he  had  set  the  wheel  in 
motion;  men  and  circumstances  combined  to  accelerate 
its  progress.  A  succession  of  bad  harvests  had  raised  the 
price  of  the  first  necessary  of  life  to  the  turbulent  popu- 
lace of  the  city ;  the  increasing  numbers  and  activity  of 
the  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean  cut  off  the  corn  vessels 
from  Sicily  and  Africa ;  the  multitude,  hungry  and  irritated, 
was  ready  to  clamour  at  the  heels  of  any  political  agitator. 
Aurelius  Cotta,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  year  679,  was 
compelled  to  introduce  measures  to  allay  the  ferment.    He 

A.  u.  C79.  caused  a  law  to  be  passed  to  enable  the  tribunes  to  sue- 
ceed  to  other  public  offices,  and  to  convene  assemblies  of 
the  people.     The  tribune  Opimius  ventured  in  this  year 
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also  to  interpose  his  official  yeto  upon  a  decree  of  the 
senate ;  his  bold  interference  was  endured  at  the  moment, 
but  when  he  vacated  his  tribuneship  he  was  cited  before 
the  court  of  the  praetor  Yerres^  and  condemned  to  the  loss 
of  all  his  property. 

The  distresses  of  the  times  might  be  transient  and  ex« 
ceptional,  at  all  events  they  were  not  such  as  could  fairly 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  ruling  party.  But  the  nobles 
were  more  vulnerable  on  the  score  of  their  malversation 
in  the  provinces,  and  the  corruption  of  their  tribunals. 
Even  the  most  honourable  men  of  their  own  party,  with 
Catulus  at  their  head,  openly  denounced  its  shameless 
profligacy.  The  people  called  for  the  restoration  of  the 
full  powers  of  the  tribunals,  to  check,  as  they  proclaimed, 
the  impunity  of  crime,  and  bridle  the  licentiousness  of 
the  judges.  In  the  year  680  the  tribune  Quinctius  J;^-^ 
agitated  against  the  regulations  of  Sulla:  he  convoked 
the  people  in  the  forum,  and  harangued  them  from  the 
rostra.  But  the  consul  Lucullus  contrived  perhaps  to 
throw  suspicion  on  the  purity  of  this  demagogue's  motives, 
and  succeeded  in  putting  down  his  opposition.  His 
place  however  was  immediately  taken  by  another  tribune, 
Licinius  Macer,  a  man  of  equal  boldness  and  of  subtler 
policy.  The  war  against  Sertorius  was  still  raging,  and 
Pompeius  was  calling  loudly  upon  the  government  for 
ampler  resources  to  conduct  it.  The  pirates  were  making 
descents  upon  the  coast  of  Italy  itself,  sacking  towns  and 
rifling  temples ;  while  Mithridates  was  menacing  the  east* 
em  province  with  a  second  irruption  not  less  formidable 
than  the  first.  Under  these  circumstances  not  money 
only  but  men  were  wanted  to  defend  the  state.  The 
consuls  threw  open  the  granaries  at  free  cost.  But 
Licinius  harangued  the  people  and  pointed  to  the  des- 
perate measures  by  which  they  had  won  most  of  their 
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liberties  of  old,  from  oligarchy  not  more  oppressive  than 
that  which  now  crushed  them  to  the  ground.  The  tri- 
bunes had  forbidden  the  people  to  enlist  in  the  legions, 
and  the  senate  had  been  always  forced  to  concede  their 
claims.  Let  them  now  support  their  champions  in  ex* 
ercising  this  prerogative,  and  they  could  not  fail  to  regain 
all  the  advantages  they  had  lost  The  nobles  temporized* 
.  They  promised  to  settle  the  matters  in  dispute  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  tribunes,  as  soon  as  the  war  should  be 
ended,  and  Pompeius  returned  to  Bome.  The  chief  who  was 
thus  plainly  designated  as  the  future  dictator,  wrote  from 
Sptun  that  the  citizens  might  depend  upoii  him  for  effective 
measures  of  reconciliation.  The  tribunes  withdrew  their 
demands,  the  people  inscribed  their  names  on  the  rolls  of 
the  new  levies ;  but  the  treachery  of  Perpema  had  already 
relieved  the  proconsul  from  his  difficulties,  and  Rome  had 
but  a  short  time  to  wait  for  his  anticipated  arbitration. 

Among  the  perils  of  this  eventful  period  which  had 
emboldened  the  tribune  and  cowed  the  leaders  of  the 
senate,  was  a  sudden  outbreak  of  gladiators  in  Campania, 
which  spread  to  a  wide  and  formidable  insurrection.  The 
shows  of  the  arena  had  already  begun  to  form  the  great 
national  diversion  of  the  Romans.  Slaves,  captives  and 
criminals  were  the  ordinary  victims  of  this  barbarous 
amusement,  though  free  men  and  even  citizens  sometimes 
fought  in  the  theatres  for  hire.  A  large  troop,  or 
family^  of  these  swordsmen  was  maint^ned  at  Capua  by 
one  Batiatus,  to  be  let  out  to  the  pnetors  or  sediles  on 
occasions  of  public  entertainment  These  men  at  least 
were  not  voluntary  combatants:  they  plotted  to  escape, 
and  seventy-eight  of  their  number  succeeded  in  breaking 
A.u.ffli.  fj^m  their  confinement.  The  fugitives  first  seized  some 
spits  and  other  implements  in  the  house  of  a  cook :  thus 
armed  they  attacked  and  rifled  a  consignment  of  gladia- 
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tonal  weapons.  After  taking  refuge  in  the  crater^  then 
extinct,  of  Yesuyius,  they  issued  forth  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  a  neighbouring  fortress.  They  chose 
for  their  leader  a  Thracion  captive  named  Spartacus,  a 
man  of  great  strength  and  courage,  and  endowed  with 
a  natural  genius  for  command.  Attacked  by  a  detach- 
ment sent  against  them  from  Capua  they  drove  off  their 
assailants,  and  exchanged  their  own  imperfect  equipments 
for  the  swords  and  bucklers  left  upon  the  field.  Exulting 
in  their  success  and  with  increasing  numbers,  they  next 
met  and  defeated  a  force  of  three  thousand  men  under 
C.  Clodius,  and  were  now  daily  joined  by  bands  of 
fugitive  slaves  and  outlawed  marauders.  The  shepherds 
of  Apulia  left  their  occupations  to  join  these  predatory 
warriors:  even  the  veterans  of  Sulla  were  restless  and 
excited,  and  some  of  them  perhaps  were  tempted  to  quit 
their  farms  for  the  plunder  of  the  cities.  In  the  course 
of  three  years,  during  which  Spartacus  continued  to 
make  head  against  the  power  of  the  republic,  his  numbers 
are  successively  estimated  at  40,000,  70,000  and  100,000 
men.  At  one  time  he  actually  held  possession  of  the 
southern  districts  of  Italy,  and  sacked  some  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Campania.  In  the  field  he  obtained 
brilliant  victories  over  various  assailants ;  but  he  failed 
to  engage  the  support  of  the  Italian  communities.  The 
Samnite  and  the  Marsian  shrank  with  horror  from  a 
revolt  of  slaves  and  brigands.  At  the  height  of  his 
success  Spartacus  was  not  blind  to  his  real  weakness. 
He  urged  his  straggling  and  undisciplined  followers  to 
burst  the  barrier  of  the  Alps,  and  betake  themselves 
to  their  own  homes  in  Gaul  and  Thrace,  whence  they 
had  for  the  most  part  been  brought.  But  the  plunder 
of  all  Italy  seemed  within  their  reach,  and  they  despised 

his  warnings.    The  senate,  seriously  alarmed,  despatched 
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both  the  consuls  ivith  ample  forces  to  conduct  a  regular  war 
against  the  public  enemy.  They  were  both  ignominiously 
defeated.  ^Recalled  to  Rome,  their  armies  were  entrusted 
to  M.  Crassus  during  the  absence  of  Pompeius,  the  most 
noted  of  Sulla's  officers,  and  one  of  the  foremost  men 
in  the  state.  Meanwhile  dissensions  arose  in  the  horde 
itself;  parties  separated  from  the  main  body,  and  were 
cut  off  in  detail.  The  legions  of  the  republic,  numerous 
and  well-appointed,  closed  in  upon  the  disorganized 
stragglers.  Retracing  his  steps  from  the  north  of  Italy, 
Spartacus  now  sought  to  transport  his  men  into  Sicily, 
and  there  revive  the  servile  war,  which  had  desolated  the 
island  within  a  quarter  of  a  century.  A  fleet  of  Cilician 
privateers  lay  off  Rhegium,  and  with  these  bitter  foes 
of  Rome  he  treated  for  a  passage  across  the  straits.  But 
they  treacherously  deceived  him,  and  sailed  away  with 
•  the  price  of  their  promised  services.  Crassus  who  fol- 
lowed in  the  rear  of  the  insurgents  drove  them  into 
Bhegium  and  there  blockaded  them.  Spartacus  broke 
through  his  lines,  but  with  only  a  portion  of  his  troops. 
Flying  northwards  there  was  no  army  to  oppose  him: 
for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  Rome  itself  might  fall  into 
his  hands.  Crassus  urged  the  senate  to  recall  LucuUus 
from  Asia  and  Pompeius  from  Spain :  again  repenting  of 
having  invited  his  rivals  to  share,  perhaps  to  rob  him  of 
his  glory,  he  redoubled  his  efforts  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
close  before  their  arrival.  Spartacus,  unable  to  assail  the 
capital,  or  even  to  keep  the  field,  still  defended  himself  in  the 
mountains  with  obstinate  bravery,  but  was  slain  at  last  in 
a  final  and  decisive  engagement;.  The  remnant  of  his 
A.  u.  (^83.  followers  was  exterminated  by  Pompeius,  to  whom  his 
partial  countrymen  ascribed  the  honours  of  victory. 

Great  was  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  politic 
cal  parties  in  the  few  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  Sulla.     Ever  since  the  interests  of  the  nobles 
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and  the  people  had  come  into  collision^  individual  states- 
men of  either  class  had  occasionally  transferred  themselves 
to  the  other.  The  most  illustrious  instance  of  this  trans- 
ition was  that  of  the  Gracchi^  the  noble  champions  of 
the  commonalty:  but  since  that  time  many  tribunes  of 
the  people  had  strayed  in  like  manner  into  the  opposite 
camp.  Up  to  the  time  of  Sulla  however  such  cases  were 
merely  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  that  a  man's  birth 
and  connexions  constituted  a  guarantee  for  his  political 
sentiments.  This  natural  inheritance  of  political  views 
was  represented  in  the  strongest  manner  by  Marius  and 
Sulla;  but  after  them  it  almost  ceased  to  exist  at  all. 
While  a  senatorial  and  a  popular  party  still  continued 
both  in  name  and  fact  to  be  arrayed  against  each  otherj 
they  were  no  longer  sharply  distinguished  by  the  position 
and  origin  of  their  respective  members.  A  man's  senti- 
ments could  no  longer  be  inferred  merely  from  his  birth : 
the  interests  of  party  were  no  longer  identical  with  the 
interests  of  class.  The  game  of  politics  becomes  now  a 
contest  of  individual  chieftains^  rather  than  of  ranks  and 
orders.  Public  interests  serve  only  as  a  cover  for  per- 
sonal ambitions.  Hitherto  parties  had  found  or  made 
their  own  leaders;  henceforth  the  leaders  sought  for 
themselves  the  support  of  parties.  The  men  who  from 
this  time  forward  sought  to  raise  themselves  to  supreme 
power  in  the  state^  issued  one  and  all  from  the  ranks 
of  the  nobility:  nevertheless  none  of  them  maintained 
the  cause  of  the  senate^  except-  for  some  momentary 
advantage.  They  all  professed  at  least  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  interests  of  the  people.  This  devotion  was 
indeed  only  a  pretence.  Their  real  object  was  self-aggran- 
dizement. They  all  saw  more  or  less  distinctly  a  throne 
before  them^  and  it  was  by  the  favour  of  the  people,  not 
of  the  senate,  that  this  elevation  could  alone  be  climbed. 
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With  the  death  of  Sulla  commenced  an  era  of  popular 
demagogues. 

Pompeius  had  inscribed  upon  his  trophy  in  the  Pyrenees 
that  he  had  taken  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  cities 
between  the  Alps  and  the  straits  of  Hercules.  In  this 
announcement  there  was  more  than  meets  the  eye.  It 
indicated  not  only  that  he  had  burst  the  gates  of  so  many 
hostile  fortifications  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  slain  their 
defenders  and  spoiled  their  inhabitants;  he  had  re- 
organized the  political  and  fiscal  government  of  every 
community ;  he  had  transferred  to  his  own  partizans  the 
estates  of  the  disaffected ;  endowed  his  faithful  allies,  such 
as  Massilia,  with  the  lands  of  entire  tribes;  planted 
military  colonies,  as  at  Narbo,  at  Convense  (Comminges), 
and  Pompelon  (Pampeluna),  and  scattered  a  host  of  his 
own  clients  and  dependents  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  The  insurrection  of  the  Gauls  had 
been  punished  with  fire  and  sword,  and  the  Iberians,  we 
may  suppose,  were  not  less  ruthlessly  decimated :  but  the 
aim  of  the  proconsul  had  been  to  amass  the  entire  re- 
sources of  the  two  nations  in  the  hands  of  officials  of  his 
own  creation,  and  transform  one-half  of  the  Roman 
empire  into  a  sovereignty  of  his  own.  During  seven 
years  the  war  with  Sertorius  had  been  with  him  only  a 
secondary  object ;  and  he  may  be  suspected  of  prolonging 
hostilities,  which  enabled  him  to  lay  deep  and  wide  the 
foundations  of  his  own  power.  Strong  as  he  was  in  the 
admiration  of  his  victorious  veterans,  he  was  now  stronger 
still  in  the  means  he  had  acquired  of  rewarding  and 
recruiting  them.  He  had  constituted  his  province  the 
arsenal  of  his  legions,  and  he  had  broken  to  the  yoke  of 
military  discipline  the  bravest  of  the  Gallic  and  Iberian 
youth.  When  at  last  he  reentered  Rome  as  the  greatest 
of  her  children,  the  only  question  was  whether  he  would 
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ask  for  her  honours  as  a  citizen,  or  take  them  as  an 
invading  potentate.  But  Pompeius  remembered  the 
ardour  with  which  the  citizens  had  hailed  his  return  to 
Kome  from  his  earlier  victories ;  how  they  had  extorted 
for  him  the  highest  distinctions  from  the  jealous  dictator* 
He  disdained  to  question  the  permanence  of  this  popu- 
larity,  and  preferred  being  lifted  into  the  seat  of  power 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  people,  to  scaling  it  at  the  head  of 
his  legionaries.  Born  and  bred  in  camps,  he  had  served 
no  subordinate  civil  magistracy :  he  yet  wanted  several 
years  to  the  legitimate  age  for  the  consulship :  but  the 
Romans  had  long  accustomed  themselves  to  waive  such 
nice  objections;  and  when  the  proconsul  of  the  West 
sued  for  their  suffirages,  they  elected  him  with  enthusiasm. 
With  some  reluctance,  and  only  at  his  own  request,  they 
gave  him  Crassus  for  his  colleague.  However  imminent 
was  the  peril  from  which  he  had  saved  the  state,  the 
conqueror  of  Spartacus  was  not  a  favourite  with  the  mass 
of  the  citizens ;  and  though  he  lavished  large  sums  at  his 
election,  and  feasted  the  populace  at  ten  thousand  tables, 
he  would  not  have  obtained  their  votes  at  all  but  for  the 
support  of  Pompeius  himself.  Pompeius  received  the 
reward  of  a  triumph  for  his  victory  over  the  Iberians: 
but  Crassus  who  had  conquered  only  slaves  and  rebels,  i'^c.Tu 
was  restricted  to  the  minor  honours  of  the  ovation. 

M.  Licinius  Crassus  was  among  the  foremost  men  of 
his  time.  His  birth  was  noble,  but  his  patrimony  had 
been  confiscated  by  the  Marians,  and  when  he  commenced 
his  career  as  a  SuUan  partizan  he  had  his  fortune  to  make. 
He  emulated  the  fame  of  the  ancestor  of  his  house,  from 
whose  wealth  his  branch  of  the  Crassi  had  received  the 
appellation  of  Dives.  Wanting  either  the  energy  or  the 
opportunity  to  amass  riches  abroad,  he  had  devoted  him- 
self steadily  to  improving  his  means  by  prudent  speculation 
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and  usury  at  home.  His  forensic  talents,  which  were  re- 
spectable and  carefully  cultivated,  he  sedulously  applied 
to  cementing  for  himself  useful  alliances.  He  edu(^ated 
slaves  to  make  a  profit  of  their  sale  or  hire,  and  even,  it  is 
said,  watched  the  fires  in  the  city,  to  buy  up  precarious 
property  at  the  cheapest  rates.  By  the  discreet  use  of  his 
accumulating  stores  he  had  gained  himself  a  numerous 
clientele  of  the  obliged  and  indebted.  Around  him,  as  a 
safe  and  shrewd  politician,  rallied  the  moneyed  interests  of 
the  city,  that  large  class  who  were  silently  founding 
fortunes  on  the  spoils  of  the  provinces,  while  the  great 
chiefs  were  squandering  their  means  in  the  race  of  pre* 
ferment.  The  public  interests  of  the  equestrian  order 
found  a  cautious  and  stedfast  patron  in  Marcus  Crassus; 
and  though  his  name  was  not  so  brilliant,  nor  his  resources 
so  overwhelming  as  those  of  Pompeius,  he  might  still 
hope  to  trim  the  balance  of  conflicting  parties. 

A  third  aspirant  to  power,  of  whom,  young  as  he  was, 
and  yet  unknown  to  fame,  a  shrewd  observer  might  al- 
ready augur  a  brilliant  destiny,  now  enters  upon  the  scene. 
Caius  Julius  Caesar,  the  greatest  name  in  history,  was 
descended  from  a  patrician  family  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
which  pretended  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  goddess 
Venus,  through  lulus,  the  son  of  ^neas,  the  son  of  An- 
chises.  Up  to  this  period  its  chiefs  seem  for  the  most  part 
to  have  sided  with  the  senate  in  the  political  struggles  of 
their  times,  and  they  had  been  decimated  in  the  Marian 
massacres,  though  the  generous  law  which  first  opened  the 
franchise  to  the  Italians  was  itself  the  enactment  of  a  Julius. 
But  Marius  himself  was  married  to  a  Julia,  and  the  young 
Caius,  his  nephew,  readily  transferred  his  own  sympatliies 
to  the  cause  of  so  distinguished  a  relative.  At  an  early 
age  he  strengthened  this  interest  by  espousing  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cinna,  and  thus  doubly  connected  with  the  great 
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popular  chieftains,  he  deemed  himself,  from  his  first  out- 
set in  life,  the  rightful  heir  to  their  preeminence.  The  . 
seven  consulships  of  the  one,  the  four  of  the  other,  fore* 
shadowed  in  his  eyes  the  destined  monarchy  of  Home. 
Many  causes,  he  perceived,  were  working  together  to 
obliterate  the  old  Eoman  sentiments  of  freedom  and  inde 
pendence,  and  prepare  the  new  people,  in  whom  the 
ancient  Quirites  were  becoming  rapidly  absorbed,  for  this 
consummation  of  their  career.  To  this  impending  revo- 
luUon  he  lent  the  whole  strength  of  his  arm.  He  trained 
himself  for  the  part  he  was  to  take  in  it  by  discarding  the 
prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  His  instinctive  perception 
of  truth  discovered  to  him,  in  common  no  doubt  with 
others  of  his  class,  the  hoUowness  of  the  fictions  on  which 
the  ideas  and  forms  of  the  republic  were  founded;  but 
none  of  them  unmasked  and  rejected  them  with  the  same 
frankness  and  magnanimity.  He  thus  laid  himself  open 
to  many  dishonest  attacks,  and  it  was  only  too  easy  to 
brand  the  freedom  of  his  behaviour  with  charges  of  wicked- 
ness and  impiety.     It  is  true  indeed  that  he  indulged  him- 

'  self  in  dissipation  and  excesses  of  various  kinds,  from 
which  the  lessons  of  human  wisdom  and  the  natural  sense 
of  right  ought  to  have  preserved  him.  He  was  saved  from 
becoming  a  monster  of  pride  and  selfishness  by  no  moral 

•  principle,  but  only  by  the  geniality  of  his  temper,  and  the 
kindness  of  his  disposition.  Caesar,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, was  beloved,  more  than  any  public  man  at  Rome, 
by  all  who  came  under  the  fascinations  of  his  noble  and 
generous  nature. 

At  the  time,  however,  at  which  we  are  now  arrived, 
the  indications  Caesar  gave  of  his  future  eminence  were 
rightly  estimated  by  few  or  none  of  his  contemporaries. 
Cicero  could  not  fail  to  mark  the  brilliancy  of  his  parts, 
and  the  beauty  of  his  form  and  features,  but  when  he  saw 
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him  studiously  disposing  the  curling  locks  upon  his  fore- 
head and  the  loose  folds  of  his  trailing  robe^  he  declared 
that  so  frivolous  a  creature  could  never  endanger  the  insti- 
tutions of  his  country.  Csesar  indeed  was  at  that  time 
chiefly  known  as  a  leader  of  fashion  among  the  most 
careless  and  dissolute  of  the  patrician  youth.  The  exploits 
of  his  early  career  might  cause  grave  men  to  smile  at  the 
buoyant  confidence  they  betokened,  but  they  betrayed  no 
depth  of  design  or  fixity  of  resolution,  from  which  the 
purpose  of  a  life  could  be  already  augured.  He  had  defied 
the  dictator,  and  adroitly  concealed  himself  from  his 
pursuit.  He  had  served  at  the  siege  of  Mytilene,  and 
merited  a  civic  crown  by  saving  the  lives  of  his  fellow- 
soldiers.  When  captured  by  pirates  off  the  coast  of  Asia, 
and  required  to  produce  a  ransom  of  twenty  talents,  he 
had  scornfully  pledged  himself  to  deliver  fifty,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  promised  his  captors  to  bring  them  to  punish- 
ment when  he  regained  his  liberty.  While  detained  in 
their  custody  he  amused  himself  by  reciting  to  them  his 
plays  and  verses;  nevertheless,  he  did  not  afterwards  fail 
to  keep  his  word  with  them,  for  he  pursued  them  with  a 
squadron,  captured  and  delivered  them  to  his  imperator. 
When  bade  to  sell  them  as  slaves,  he  ventured  to  disregard 
an  order  which  he  declared  to  be  derogatory  to  the  majesty 
of  the  republic,  and  sent  all  his  prisoners  to  execution. 
When  at  a  later  period  he  followed  the  praetor  Antistius 
as  quaestor  into  Spain,  he  wept,  it  is  said,  at  the  sight  of  a 
statue  of  the  Macedonian  Alexander,  who  had  already 
conquered  a  world  at  the  age  at  which  he  was  himself  just 
commencing  his  public  career. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  EXPLOITS  OF  POMPEIUS  UX  THE  EAST. 
A.  U.  684—691.    B.  C.  70—63. 

FoMPEius  and  Crassus  had  entered  upon  their  consulships  a.v.sm. 
in  the  year  684.  The  nobles  had  yielded  without  a  struggle 
to  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  Great  Captain;  but 
they  feared  the  popular  reforms  which  they  believed  him 
to  meditate,  and  would  willingly  have  deprived  him  of  a 
colleague  so  well  disposed  to  second  them.  No  sooner 
had  the  consuls  assumed  their  fasces  than  they  gave  ample 
proofs  of  the  justice  of  these  suspicions.  No  office  had 
been  so  influential  in  guiding  popular  sentiments  as  the 
tribunate,  before  the  curtailment  of  its  powers  by  Sulla. 
But  with  it  no  military  imperium  was  combined,  nor,  like 
the  consulate  and  the  prastorship,  did  it  lead  to  any. 
Moreover  it  could  not  be  held  by  a  patrician.  Accord- 
ingly the  chiefs  of  the  aristocracy  could  not  arrive  directly 
through  this  magistracy  at  their  cherished  object  of  swaying 
the  passions  of  the  populace.  Still  nothing  could  advance 
their  views  more  effectually  than  to  secure  the  favour  of 
the  actual  tribunes.  Sulla's  restrictions  upon  the  tribu- 
nitian  power  had  placed  in  fact  a  strong  check  upon  the 
arts  of  the  demagogues,  whether  noble  or  plebeian.  Both 
Pompeius  and  his  colleague  stood  now  in  need  of  this 
popular  instrument.  Each  hoped  to  turn  it  to  his  own 
special  advantage;  and  accordingly  both  combined  to  urge 
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the  restoration  of  its  prerogatives.  The  contest  which 
ensued  was  severe  though  short.  On  the  one  side  the 
mass  of  the  nohles  violently  opposed  it,  with  Catulus  and 
LucuIIus  at  their  head:  on  the  other  it  was  supported  bj 
the  numerous  creatures  and  dependents  of  the  consuls^  to- 
gether with  the  whole  strength  of  the  popular  party,  mar- 
shalled under  their  young  champion  Csesar.  The  assembly 
of  the  centuries  decided  in  its  favour,  and  the  senate 
yielded  to  a  measure  which  it  had  not  perhaps  been  in- 
vited to  initiate.  The  edifice  of  the  Sullan  constitution, 
thus  shaken  by  the  attacks  of  the  consuls  themselves,  soon 
tottered  under  the  blows  of  assailants  from  various  quarters. 
The  provincials  at  last  found  willing  ears  to  listen  to  their 
indignant  complsunts  of  the  injustice  of  their  proconsuls. 
The  popular  leaders  resolved  to  bring  the  character  of  the 
tribunals  to  a  decisive  test 

C»sar,  the  boldest  and  most  eloquent  among  them, 
began  by  impeaching  the  chiefs  of  the  opposite  party  for 
malversation  abroad.  He  exposed  the  glaring  iniquities 
of  Dolabella  in  Cilicia,  of  Antonius  in  Achaia ;  but  in 
both  cases  the  culprits  were  scandalously  acquitted.  Pom- 
peius  himself  encouraged  the  rising  orator,  Cicero,  to  de- 
nounce the  crimes  of  Yerres,  some  account  of  which  haa 
been  already  given.  Verres  was  powerfully  supported.  The 
nobles,  conscious  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  case,  rallied 
strenuously  around  him.  His  defence  was  undertaken  by 
Hortensius,  the  ablest  advocate  of  their  party,  the  favourite 
of  the  judges,  the  acknowledged  "  king  of  the  tribunals.** 
But  they  did  not  trust  either  to  eloquence  or  experience. 
Could  they  have  got  the  process  postponed  till  the  year 
ensuing  they  might  expect  a  favourable  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  city  praetor,  who  would  have  to  select  the 
judges  for  the  trial     Accordingly  every  effort  was  made 
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to  secure  this  point.  The  prosecutor  was  young  and  in- 
experienced :  he  was  personally  little  known,  being  a  new 
man,  a  municipal  of  Arpinum,  without  family  distinctions. 
He  had  pleaded  indeed  with  great  ability  on  some  former 
occasions,  and  had  displayed  much  spirit  in  resisting  the 
tyrannical  application  of  one  of  Sulla's  laws,  even  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  dictator.  As  quaestor  in  Sicily  a  few 
years  before  the  government  of  Verres,  he  had  gained 
credit  for  purity  as  well  as  for  official  activity.  The 
Sicilians  themselves  had  now  enlisted  his  services  in  their 
behalf,  and  he  came  forward  for  the  first  time  as  an  ac- 
cuser, having  hitherto  confined  himself  to  the  less  invidious 
branch  of  his  profession,  the  defence  of  the  accused. 
Cicero  displayed  remarkable  firmness  in  resisting  the  call 
for  delay.  An  attempt  was  made  to  take  the  prosecution 
out  of  his  hands  on  technical  grounds,  and  transfer  it  to  a 
third  party,  a  mere  man  of  straw,  named  Caecilius.  The 
first  of  the  Yerrine  orations  demolishes  the  pretexts  for 
this  manoeuvre,  and  establishes  Cicero's  claim  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  the  Sicilians.  He  demanded  time,  however, 
to  collect  his  evidence,  and  the  defendant  gladly  conceded 
him  an  hundred  and  twenty  days :  but  he  traversed  the 
island  and  furnished  himself  with  his  proofs  in  fifty. 
Backed  by  the  undisguised  approval  of  the  consuls,  the 
prosecutor  now  opened  his  case,  and  the  bare  statement  of 
his  first  oration  sufficed  to  overpower  the  defence.  Hor- 
tensiuB  himself  counselled  submission.  Yerres  declined  to 
plead,  and  retired  silently  into  exile.  Cicero  had  gained 
his  cause ;  but  his  patrons  were  not  yet  satisfied,  and  he 
compiled  and  published  the  full  particulars  of  his  case, 
such  as  he  was  prepared  to  substantiate  it  had  opportunity 
been  given.  The  Yerrine  orations,  thus  given  to  the 
world,  still  exist  as  an  imperishable  record  of  proconsular 
misgovemment   Whatever  exaggeration  or  false  colouring 
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there  may  be  in  them,  such  as  we  must  of  course  suspect 
in  an  exparte  statement,  the  immediate  effect  they  pro- 
duced is  a  strong  testimony  to  their  substantial  truth. 
Upon  the  strength  of  these  revelations  the  consuls  could 
restore  to  the  knights  their  share  in  the  judicia,  and  thus 
break  down  the  great  bulwark  of  oligarchical  privilege* 
With  the  knights  were  associated  a  small  class  of  officials, 
the  tribunes  of  the  treasury,  who  were  thus  elevated  to  an 
honorary  level  with  the  equestrian  order.  Catulus  and 
the  most  disinterested  of  the  nobles  assented  cordially  to 
this  just  and  decorous  measure  of  reform,  while  the 
proudest  and  blindest  of  their  party  still  scowled  with 
suppressed  indignation. 

The  restoration  of  the  tribunate  wrested  from  the 
senators  one  half  of  the  political  ascendancy  which  Sulla 
had  extorted  for  them :  the  partition  of  the  judicia  de- 
prived them  of  all  that  remained.  But  Pompeius  was  not 
yet  satisfied.  In  his  zeal  to  repay  the  people  for  the 
plaudits  they  had  lavished  upon  him  he  determined  to 
subject  the  nobles  to  personal  degradation.  Sulla  had 
disdained  to  resort  to  the  censorship  to  ratify  the  elections 
he  had  caused  to  be  made  to  the  supreme  order  in  the 
state,  and  since  his  time  no  lustrum  had  been  held,  and 
no  examination  permitted  of  the  qualification  of  its  mem- 
bers. But  the  consul  would  no  longer  allow  so  ancient 
and  honourable  an  office  to  remain  in  abeyance.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  censors  the  citizens  were  once  more 
numbered,  their  property  valued,  and  the  several  ordei'S 
of  the  state  examined  and  registered.  Sixty-four  of  the 
senators  were  now  expunged  from  the  roll,  and  the  whole 
body  was  made  sensibly  to  feel  that  it  was  the  instrument 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  not  its  master.  All  the  blood 
of  Sulla's  massacres  had  secured  for  his  political  work  only 
eight  years  of  existence. 
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When  the  censors  proceeded  to  review  the  equestrian 
order  and  relieve  such  as  were  legally  exempted  from 
further  liability  to  service,  a  scene  was  enacted  which  was 
long  remembered  by  the  populace  of  the  forum.  Pompeius, 
by  strange  anomaly,  though  consul,  was  not  in  strictness  a 
member  of  the  senate  over  which  he  officially  presided. 
He  was  still  a  simple  knight,  having  never  yet  discharged 
the  full  term  of  a  civil  magistracy.  He  chose  to  show  the 
members  of  his  order  that  he  was  proud  of  being  yet 
numbered  among  them.  ^*  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Soman 
knights,"  says  his  Greek  biographer  Plutarch,  "  when 
they  have  served  the  term  fixed  by  law,  to  lead  their  horse 
into  the  forum  before  the  two  men  whom  they  call  censors, 
when,  after  mentioning  each  general  and  imperator  under 
whom  they  have  served,  and  giving  an  account  of  their 
service,  they  receive  their  dismissal.  Honours  also  and 
infamy  are  awarded  according  to  each  man's  conduct. 
Now  on  this  occasion  the  censors,  Gellius  and  Lentulus, 
were  sitting  in  all  their  official  dignity,  and  the  knights 
who  were  to  be  inspected  were  passing  by,  when  Pompeius 
was  seen  descending  from  the  higher  ground  into  the 
forum,  bearing  the  other  ensigns  of  his  office,  but  leading 
his  horse  by  the  hand.  When  he  came  near  and  was  full 
in  sight,  he  bade  the  lictors  make  way  for  him,  and  he 
led  his  horse  to  the  tribunal.  The  people  admired  and 
kept  profound  silence ;  the  censors  were  both  awed  and 
delighted  at  the  sight.  Then  the  elder  said,  ^^  I  ask  youy 
PormpeiuB  Magnus^  if  you  have  performed  all  the  military 
services  that  the  law  requires  ?  "  Pompeius  replied  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  /  have  performed  ally  and  all  under  my  own 
imperiumJ"  On  hearing  this  the  people  broke  out  into 
loud  shouts,  and  it  was  impossible  to  repress  the  acclama- 
tions, so  great  was  their  delight:  but  the  censors  con- 
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ducted  Fompeius  home  to  please  the  citizens,  who  fol- 
lowed with  vehement  expressions  of  applause." 

The  great  Fompeius  now  surrendered  himself  to  the 
full  intoxication  of  his  vanity.     Vain  of  his  exploits,  vain 
of  his  popularity,  vain  of  his  person,  he  treated  even  his 
colleague,  who  had  none  of  these  advantages  to  boast  of^ 
with  cold  disdain.     Jupiter  himself,  it  was  asserted,  ap- 
peared to  a  citizen  in  a  dream,  and  bade  him  tell  the  con- 
suls not  to  lay  down  their  office  without  being  reconciled. 
On  this  Fompeius,  it  is  reported,  stood  still,  and  said  not 
a  word ;  but  Crassus  making  the  first  advance  to  take  his 
hand,  and  address  him,  exclaimed,  '*  My  countrymen^  lam 
doing  nothing  ignohU  or  mean  in  being  the  first  to  give  way 
to  Pompeius,  whom  you    deemed  worthy  of  the  name  of 
Magnus  before  he  had  a   beard,   and  twice  decreed  him 
the  triumph  before  he  uhis  a  senator.^      Such  was  the 
obsequious  regard  Fompeius  demanded  of  his  equals.     To 
the  multitude  he  was  still  more  haughty  and  reserved. 
He  withdrew  himself  from  the  business  of  an  advocate, 
on  which  the  most  illustrious  citizens  had  been  wont  to 
plume  themselves ;  he  gradually  estranged  himself  from  the 
forum  and  seldom  went  into  public,  never  indeed  unless 
surrounded  by  a  company  of  courtiers.     He  shrank  from 
the  familiar  contact  of  the  multitude,  as  a  general  stands 
aloof  from  the  common  herd  of  soldiers,  as  a  sovereign 
shrouds  himself  from  the  presence  of  his  subjects.    Doubt- 
less this  affectation  of  royal  manners  was  not  assumed 
without  a  purpose ;  yet  the  cold  and  grave  temperament 
of  Fompeius  could  with  difficulty  bend  to  the  compliances 
of  a  popular  demagogue ;  and  moreover  he  was  not  uncon- 
scious that  his  genius  for  command  was  little  adapted  to 
maintain  its  ascendancy  over  the  imagination  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  the  ordinary  business  of  civil  life.    For  two 
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years  from  the  expiration  of  his  office  he  thus  played  at 
hide  and  seek  with  the  curious  eyes  of  the  multitude.  But 
he  felt  that  thus  he  could  not  long  retain  the  prestige  of 
his  renown,  and  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  warm  the 
cooling  enthusiasm  of  his  admirers  by  some  newer  exploit^. 
An  occasion  soon  offered  worthy  of  his  military  genius. 

Whenever,  during  the  latter  course  of  this  narrative,  we 
have  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  ocean  we  have  found  it  in- 
fested by  fleets  of  pirates.  Sertorius  intrigued  with  pirates 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  Spartacus  bargained  with  them  on 
the  straits  of  Messana.  These  were  not  transactions  be« 
tween  a  hunted  fugitive  and  a  boatful  of  buccaneers ;  they 
were  treaties  of  service  and  alliance  between  military  and 
naval  powers.  The  republic  confined  its  subjects  to  a  cruel 
bondage  on  land,  but  more  fortunate  than  Daedalus  of  old» 
the  sea  was  open  to  them,  and  many  there  were  who  in 
the  last  agony  of  resistance  to  the  oppressor,  preferred 
the  guilt  of  piracy  to  chains  of  corporal  servitude.  The 
conquest  of  Greece  had  driven  thousands  of  expert  mari* 
ners  from  the  mainland  to  the  islands,  from  their  cottages 
to  their  ships ;  these  adventurers  were  fearfully  multiplied 
by  every  victory  in  Asia.  The  deeply  indented  coast  of 
Cilicia,  placed  midway  between  the  emporiums  of  Oreek 
and  Oriental  traffic,  had  long  swarmed  perhaps  with  pre- 
datory flotillas,  which  pounced  upon  the  timid  merchants  of 
Egypt  and  Bhodes,  as  they  peered  round  each  projecting 
headland,  or  awaited  the  morning  light  under  the  lee  of 
Imbarus  or  Amanus.  But  now  men  who  were  powerful 
by  wealth,  and  distinguished  in  birth,  began  to  embark 
on  piratical  expeditions,  to  share  the  guilt  of  mere  vulgar 
robbers,  and  confer  lustre  upon  their  occupation.  When 
Sulla  recklessly  commanded  Mithridates  to  disband  his 
naval  armaments,  his  sailors  carried  off  their  ships  to  the 
fortified  harbours  of  the  pirates.     They  made  descents 
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upon  the  coast,  stormed  cities  and  carried  to  the  slave 
markets  the  wretched  people  they  captured.  The  number 
of  their  vessek  was  computed  at  a  thousand,  the  towns 
they  had  plundered  at  four  hundred ;  they  rifled  the  sacred 
treasuries  and  desecrated  the  temples  of  the  most  vene- 
rated of  the  Grecian  deities.  They  performed  strange  rites 
on  the  holy  summit  of  Olympus,  and  celebrated  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Persian  Mithras  in  defiance  of  European  super- 
stition. Disdaining  the  menaces  of  the  republic,  which 
onmipotent  on  land,  seemed  paralysed  at  least  at  sea,  they 
indulged  in  wanton  parade  of  their  wealth  and  luxury. 
Their  streamers  were  gilded,  their  oars  inlaid  with  silver^ 
their  sails  flaunted  the  air  with  tissues  of  Tyrian  purple ; 
and  whenever  they  came  to  shore  they  sat  down  to  sump- 
tuous banquets,  while  the  melody  of  their  flutes  and 
tabors  resounded  along  the  coast.  Such  at  least  were  the 
stories  which  floated  from  Asia  and  Iberia  to  Rome,  and 
incensed  the  pride  of  the  baffled  conquerors  of  the  world. 
The  Romans  had  juster  cause  of  indignation  at  the  mal- 
treatment of  their  own  citizens  by  these  daring  marauders. 
Did  a  captive  utter  the  proud  exclamation  which  even 
kings  were  wont  to  respect,  *'  I  am  a  Raman  citizen/* 
they  feigned  astonishment  and  aifright,  and  throwing 
themselves  at  his  feet,  demanded  pardon  for  their  error; 
then  one  brought  him  a  toga,  that  he  might  not  again  be 
mistaken,  another  shoes  as  if  in  preparation  for  a  journey, 
a  third  fixed  a  ladder  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  bade 
him  descend  it,  and  begone  to  Rome. 

From  Phoenicia  to  the  columns  of  Hercules  no  vessel 
passed  that  did  not  pay  a  ransom  to  these  adventurers. 
£ven  on  the  Italian  coast  several  cities  were  attacked 
and  plundered :  Misenum,  Caieta,  even  Ostia  itself  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  were  all  laid  under  contribution. 
Two  pnetors  were  carried  off  from  the  mainland  with  their 
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lictors  and  offidal  ensigns,  travellers  were  stopped  and 
plundered  even  on  the  Appian  way.  While  Sertorius  was 
raising  Iberia  in  arms,  while  Spartacus  was  marshalling 
the  gladiators,  and  Mithridatcs  preparing  a  new  war  in 
Asia,  the  brigands  of  the  seas  might  have  formed  the  con- 
necting link  between  these  three  assailants,  and  inter* 
preted  to  each  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  others.  But 
the  pirates  wanted  a  common  centre  and  a  common  chief; 
they  had  no  confidence  in  one  another  and  they  could  not 
act  in  concert.  They  betrayed  Spartacus,  and  so  they 
would  have  betrayed  any  other  cause  that  depended  on 
their  conduct  and  honour.  Still  it  might  have  been  long 
before  they  would  have  fallen  to  pieces  of  themselves,  nor 
could  the  Romans  be  easily  roused  to  make  an  efibrt 
s^inst  them  by  the  sufierings  of  their  allies  or  even  by 
the  indignities  practised  on  themselves.  But  when  at  last 
the  pirates  began  to  cut  off  the  foreign  supplies  of  the 
city,  and  it  became  apparent  that  Home  herself  might 
be  starved  into  a  ransom,  the  danger  could  no  longer  be 
overlooked.  As  early  as  the  year  676  the  proconsul 
Servilius  had  been  sent  against  them,  with  orders  to  root 
them  out  of  their  strongholds  in  Asia  Minor.  After  three 
laborious  campaigns  among  the  mountains  of  Cilicia  he 
returned  with  a  triumph  and  the  surname  of  Isauricus. 
He  had  taken  some  cities,  destroyed  some  vessels,  captured 
several  chiefs,  and  given  to  Cilicia,  including  the  whole 
south  coast  of  the  peninsula,  the  name  of  a  province. 
These  specious  successes  were  of  no  avail.  The  pirates 
were  as  formidable  as  ever.  Next  Antonius  was  ordered 
to  exterminate  them  from  Crete;  but  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt His  successor  Metellus  drove  the  pirates  again  to 
sea,  and  reduced  their  allies  the  mountaineers.  The  hoards 
he  recovered  from  the  enemy,  and  deposited  in  the  trea- 
sury of  Rome,  were  duly  repaid  by  the  title  of  Creticus. 

X  2 
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But  a  few  isolated  expeditions^ andrajsrzto^ however  brilliant, 
could  make  no  durable  impression  upon  such  fleeting  foes. 
The  pirates  afforded  many  triumphs,  but  no  conquest 
Chased  from  one  point  they  quickly  re- appeared  at  an- 
other, and  thanks  to  the  lightness  of  their  barks  and  exr 
perience  of  their  pilots,  could  mock  the  efforts  of  every 
pursuer. 

Meantime  the  corn-ships  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  ceased 
to  arrlTC ;  the  free  largesses  of  grain  to  the  people  were 
abruptly  stopped.  Threatened  with  the  worst  of  evik, 
Rome  rushed  blindly  upon  the  most  desperate  of  remedies. 
^•^•^•In  the  year  687  the  tribune  proposed  that  a  consular 
should  be  invested  for  a  second  period  of  three  years  with 
absolute  and  irresponsible  authority  over  all  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  its  coasts  for  fifty  miles  inland. 
The  whole  Soman  empire  was  in  fact  little  more  than 
such  a  strip  of  territory,  surrounding  the  midland  sea  with 
a  narrow  fringe.  A  large  part  of  the  province  of  Spain, 
two-thirds  of  that  of  Gaul,  the  whole  of  Italy,  at  least 
one-half  of  Africa,  and  certainly  no  smaller  proportion  of 
Greece  and  Asia,  three-fourths,  in  short,  of  the  dominions 
of  the  republic,  was  thus  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  sub- 
jected to  the  sovereign  authority  of  a  single  citizen. 
There  was  one  personage  at  Rome  who  at  least  would  not 
suffer  such  powers  to  fall  upon  any  citizen  but  himself, 
and  the  affrighted  senators  knew  too  well  that  the  tribune, 
though  naming  no  man,  pointed  only  to  Pompeius.  They 
instigated  a  riot,  and  hoped  perhaps  to  have  the  impor- 
tunate tribune  assassinated.  When  this  failed,  another 
tribune  interposed  his  veto.  But  this  opposition  was 
overruled  or  evaded.  When  the  question  came  on  for 
discussion  the  leader  of  the  nobles,  Catulus,  could  only 
parry  the  blow  indirectly:  the  life  of  Pompeius,  he  insi- 
nuated, was  too  precious  to  be  hazarded.     ^^  If  you  lose 
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Aim,"  he  exclaimed  to  the  people,  "  whom  have  you  to 
replace  himf^  "  Yourself y^  replied  the  multitude,  always 
reepectfid  towards  Catulus,  and  now  overflowing  with 
good  humour  at  the  honour  done  to  its  favourite.  The 
bill  of  Gabinius  assigned  certain  armaments  for  the  leader 
of  the  proposed  expedition:  the  assembly  doubled  them. 
Pompeius  found  himself  at  the  head  of  120,000  infantry, 
5000  cavalry  and  500  galleys,  with  permission  to  take 
irom  the  hoarded  treasures  of  the  republic  whatever  sums 
he  required. 

Few  exploits  in  Roman  histoiy  are  more  eztraordmary 
than  the  reduction  of  the  pirates  by  the  great  Pompeius. 
As  the  price  of  provisions  fell  at  once  on  the  passing  of 
the  bill,  the  people  exclaimed  triumphantly  that  the  very 
name  of  their  champion  had  put  an  end  to  the  war.  This 
was  not  strictly  true ;  yet  the  reality  did  not  fall  far  short 
of  it.  Pompeius  selected  twenty-four  senators  to  act  as 
his  lieutenants:  he  divided  the  expanse  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean into  thirteen  parts,  appointing  a  squadron  and  a 
commander  for  each.  With  his  force  thus  dispersed  in 
every  quarter,  he  surrounded  the  vessels  of  the  enemy  as 
with  a  net,  and  brought  them  unresisting  to  land.  Such 
of  them  as  escaped  his  toils  or  broke  through  the  meshes, 
sailed  with  all  speed  to  their  usual  rendezvous  in  Cilicia, 
as  bees,  says  Plutarch,  to  their  hive.  Pompeius  took  sixty 
of  his  best  galleys  to  bring  them  to  an  engagement ;  but 
in  the  meantime  he  had  completely  cleared  the  western 
and  southern  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  within 
a  space  of  forty  days.  The  fugitives  had  reguned  their 
families  and  treasures,  deposited  securely  in  mountain 
forts  among  the  ridges  of  the  Taurus.  When  their  pur- 
suer approached  they  again  manned  their  ships,  and 
awaited  his  attack  near  the  city  of  Coracesium.  Routed 
at  sea  the  remnant  took  refuge  within  the  walls  *  but  the 
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moderation  of  the  conqueror  encouraged  them  to  capi- 
tulate^  and  Fompeius  was  satisfied  with  dispersing  them  in 
small  parties  among  the  neighbouring  towns,  or  appro- 
priating for  their  abode  certain  places  which  war  had 
depopulated.  Among  these  was  the  city  of  Soli  in  Ci- 
licia,  to  which  he  now  gave  the  name  of  Pompeiopolis; 
but  a  colony  of  the  reclaimed  pirates  was  planted  at  Dymss 
in  Achaia,  and  another  even  in  Calabria.  Denuded  of 
their  ships  and  treasures,  and  placed  under  the  careful 
observation  of  Boman  garrisons,  he  thought  he  might  rely 
on  their  devoting  themselves  henceforth  to  peaceful  occu- 
pations. For  a  season  the  plague  was  stayed ;  but  at  a 
later  period  we  shall  find  piracy  rife  agun  in  the  Medi  - 
terranean,  and  combined  at  last  with  the  fleets  of  a  Koman 
adventurer,  the  pretended  leader  of  a  Boman  party.  Never- 
theless the  '^  piratic  laurel"  was  fairly  won,  and  the  victor 
deserves  the  credit  of  one  of  the  most  successful  combinsr 
tions  of  Boman  military  annals.  Unfortunately  he  sullied 
his  glory  by  a  display  of  unworthy  jealousy.  Metellus 
was  still  engaged,  with  proconsular  authority,  in  reducing 
the  squadrons  of  the  enemy  which  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
ports  of  Crete.  His  command  was  prior  to  that  of  Fom- 
peius, and  he  considered  himself  an  independent  imperator; 
but  the  generalissimo  of  the  commonwealth  claimed  his 
obedience,  and  forbade  him  to  continue  the  war  under  his 
own  auspices.  When  Metellus  refused  to  submit,  Fom- 
peius despatched  his  lieutenant  Octavius  to  compel  him, 
with  orders  to  treat  him  as  an  enemy,  and  even  to  assist 
the  cities  he  was  besieging.  This  indecent  hostility  made 
a  painful  impression  upon  the  best  friends  of  the  great 
commander. 

As  the  favourite  of  the  people  and  self-appointed  patron 
of  their  interests,  Fompeius  had  found  himself  supported 
by  Cassar,  whose  services  he  accepted  with  dignified  con- 
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descension,  as  a  tribute  due  to  his  acknowledged  supe- 
riority. But  Caesar,  under  the  great  man's  shadow,  was 
advancing  his  own  schemes  of  ambition.  He  was  anxious 
to  detach  Pompeius  from  the  senate,  and  frustrate  the 
project  which  he  and  Cicero  appeared  to  contemplate,  of 
uniting  the  different  orders  of  the  state  under  a  virtual 
dictatorship.  Those  indeed  who  scanned  more  closely  the 
temper  of  society,  and  understood  the  irreconcilable  in- 
terests and  itnplacable  jealousies  of  parties,  were  well 
aware  that  such  a  project  was  visionary.  The  chief  of 
the  Romans,  for  many  years  to  come,  could  only  be  the 
champion  of  one  faction  for  the  coercion  of  the  rest,  and 
meanwhile  any  attempt  to  fuse  these  parties  together  would 
be  resented  as  the  sacrifice  of  one  to  another.  On  his 
return  from  his  qusstorship  in  Spain  in  the  year  687, 
Csesar  drew  closer  the  bonds  of  his  connexion  with  Pom- 
peius, by  marrying  a  lady  of  the  branch  of  the  Pompeian 
house  which  bore  the  surname  of  Bufus.  On  the  strength 
of  this  alliance  he  approached  nearer  to  the  idol  of  the 
multitude,  and  learnt  perhaps  to  estimate  his  weaknesses 
more  exactly.  Pompeius,  he  knew,  was  deeply  sensible 
of  the  convenience  of  constitutional  forms  which  had  re- 
peatedly been  relaxed  in  his  own  behalf,  and  scrupled  to 
cut  asunder  the  robes  of  state  which  could  always  be 
stretched  to  fit  him.  Supreme  power  he  would  shrink 
from  seizinc;:  he  would  await  with  confidence  the  time 
when  it  should  be  thrust  upon  him.  But  his  greatness  in 
the  field  had  deceived  him,  and  he  could  not  long  retain 
his  influence  over  the  populace  in  the  city.  Cassar  appre- 
hended, however,  that  as  he  lost  the  affections  of  the  mid- 
titude  he  might  regain  the  confidence  of  the  nobles,  and  it 
was  from  the  nobles  that  he  was  most  anxious  to  separate 
him.  Accordingly  we  may  believe  that  the  project  of  the 
Gabinian  law  was  acceptable  to  Csesar,  and  that  he  joined 
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-with  CrassuB  in  urging  it,  while  its  object  could  still 
command  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  Every  such  ex- 
traordinary commission  was  moreover  a  precedent  in  the 
direction  of  monarchy,  and  Csesar  already  anticipated 
using  it  hereafter  for  his  own  advantage.  Doubtless  he 
had  another  object  in  view  in  pressing  these  honours  upon 
Pompeius.  He  desired  his  absence  from  the  city,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  his  own  intrigues  with  the  people. 
Three  months  had  sufficed  for  the  suppression  of  the 
pirates.  Another  pretext  was  not  wanting  for  conferring 
on  the  successful  imperator  a  second  command  not  less 
extensive,  and  which,  it  might  be  expected,  would  be 
more  permanent.  The  disposition  of  foreign  affiurs  made 
by  Sulla,  lacked,  like  his  domestic  policy,  every  element 
of  stability.  His  peace  with  Mithridates  was  a  mere 
expedient  for  the  moment.  The  causes  of  disturbance 
still  remained  the  same,  the  restless  ambition  of  the  king 
himself,  the  disaffection  of  the  provincials  and  the  tyranny 
of  the  Soman  officials.  Mithridates  was  again  in  arms; 
the  East  was  once  more  in  flames ;  and  the  generals  of  the 
republic  were  receding  a  third  time  before  the  advancing 
conflagration. 

LucuUus  was  consul  with  Aurelius  Cotta  in  the  year 
680,  at  which  period  the  first  apprehensions  arose  of  a  re- 
newal of  the  war,  which  the  Roman  officers  in  the  East 
seem  to  have  themselves  promoted  from  the  lust  of  con- 
quest and  plunder.  Consuls  and  consulars  immediately  in- 
trigued for  the  command.  The  provinces  for  the  ensuing 
year  had  already  been  assigned,  and  Gaul  had  fallen  to 
Lucullus.  But  LucuUus  was  anxious  to  exchange  it  for 
an  eastern  proconsulate ;  anxious  to  secure  the  important 
distinction  for  himself;  not  less  anxious  to  snatch  it  from 
Pompeius,  who  though  still  engaged  in  contest  with  Ser- 
torius,  might,  he  feared,  imperiously  demand  it.     But  this 
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arrangement  could  only  be  effected  by  gaining  a  vote  of 
the  people,  and  for  this  purpose  Lucullus  condescended  to 
solicit  the  aid  of  an  infamous  tribune,  named  Cethegus,  by 
means  of  his  infamous  mistress.  The  application  was  how- 
ever successful.  LuciiUiis  was  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Cilicia,  which  bordered  on  Cappadocia  and  Fon- 
tus,  while  Cotta,  who  had  sued  for  the  same  command,  was 
put  off  with  the  secondary  charge  of  defending  the  Helles-  i[^\^ 
pont  with  a  naval  armament. 

Lucullus  crossed  over  into  Asia  with  a  single  legion,  to 
receive  the  military  oath,  or  sacrament  of  the  numerous 
armies  still  posted  beyond  the  ^gean.  Since  the  murder 
of  Fimbria  the  troops  of  the  republic  had  become  fearfully 
demoralized;  all  discipline  was  lost,  and  soldiers  and 
officers  vied  with  one  another  in  harassing  the  unfortunate 
natives.  Lucullus  undertook  the  task  of  chastising  these 
excesses,  and  restoring  the  modest  obedience  of  the  Roman 
legionary.  Nor  did  he  show  himself  less  severe  in  placing 
restrictions  upon  the  cupidity  of  the  civil  officials :  for  the 
first  time  perhaps  in  the  history  of  Roman  administration 
were  the  rights  of  the  subject  duly  regarded,  and  honour 
paid  to  the  principles  of  justice.  But  Mithridates  was 
already  in  the  field,  at  the  head  of  an  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  trained  to  the  use  of  Roman  weapons,  and 
relieved  from  the  cumbrous  impediments  of  oriental 
warfare,  the  embroidered  tents,  the  sumptuous  vessels,  the 
trains  of  eunuchs  and  concubines,  with  which  the  poten- 
tates of  the  East  were  accustomed  to  take  the  field.  He 
had  invaded  Bithynia,  where  he  was  again  gladly  received 
by  the  suffering  cities,  and  welcomed  as  the  avenger  of 
the  puhlicani  and  usurers.  For  four  years  the  contest  was 
waged  with  increasing  success  on  the  part  of  Lucullus. 
The  defeat  of  Cotta  at  Chalcedon  was  compensated  by  J;  c!???* 
victories  at  Cyzicus,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  invader's  own 
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dominions.  Expelled  from  Pontus,  Mithridates  sought 
4.  u.  684.  an  asylmn  in  the  territories  of  Armenia,  and  the  king 
Tigranes  refused  to  deliver  him  at  the  proconsul's  demand. 
While  in  military  prowess  LucuUus  may  fairly  rank 
[  among  the  best  of  the  Roman  imperators,  in  equity  and 
I  humanity  he  stands  conspicuous  above  almost  all.  His 
,'  natural  kindness  of  disposition  was  not  hardened  by  the 
stern  necessities  of  warfare.  He  shed  tears  at  the  death 
of  the  women  of  Mithridates,  whom  the  proud  and  jealous 
barbarian  caused  to  be  slain  when  he  could  no  longer  pro- 
tect them.  He  expressed  a  generous  indignation  at  the 
want  of  delicacy  displayed  by  his  lieutenant  Murena, 
who  when  he  got  into  his  hands  a  famous  grammarian 
named  Tyrannic,  formally  emancipated  him ;  for  by  thus 
restoring  him  to  freedom  he  proclaimed  that  the  fact  of  his 
capture  had  rendered  him  a  slave.  After  driving  the 
enemy  beyond  the  limits  of  Asia  Minor,  Lucullus  applied 
himself  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  government. 
He  found  the  natives  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress  by 
the  publicani  and  money-lenders,  so  that  many  were  driven 
to  sell  their  sons  and  daughters  to  extricate  themselves 
from  their  fangs.  Sulla  had  imposed  upon  the  Asiatic  cities 
a  tribute  of  twenty  thousand  talents :  they  had  borrowed 
money  to  pay  it,  and  the  interest  had  accumulated  to  six 
times  the  original  sum.  The  proconsul  alleviated  the  pres- 
sure of  the  burden  by  arbitrary  but  necessary  measures : 
he  gained  the  deep  affection  of  the  provincials,  but  he 
forfeited  the  support  of  his  own  countrymen ;  and  in- 
trigues were  speedily  set  on  foot  for  ejecting  him  from  his 
command. 

Meanwhile  the  refusal  of  Tigranes  was  followed  by  me- 
naces against  the  republic  herself;  and  Lucullus  proceeded 
to  chastise  a  sovereign  whose  realm  had  never  yet  been 
invaded  by  a  Roman  army.     The  kingdom  of  Armenia 
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had  reached  under  Tigranes  its  highest  pitch  of  greatness. 
Embracing  originally  the  mountains  and  valleys  in  which 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  take  their  rise,  Armenia  now 
stretched  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Caspian,  and  formed  a 
barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  Scythian  hordes  into 
southern  Asia.  On  the  east  it  was  pressed  by  the  formi- 
dable power  of  the  Parthians,  but  its  ruler  had  encroached 
westward  upon  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  and  had  wrested 
a  great  part  of  Syria  from  the  last  descendant  of  the  Se- 
leuoidsB,  who  still  pressed  an  inglorious  throne  in  the  vo- 
luptuous palaces  of  Antioch.  Tigranes,  intent  upon  the 
reduction  of  the  wealthy  cities  of  Phoenicia,  had  refused 
hitherto  to  embroil  himself  with  the  Romans  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Mithridates.  But  now  provoked  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  imperious  strangers,  he  abruptly  defied 
them  to  war,  persuaded  by  his  flatterers  that  his  mail-clad 
cavalry  could  crush  them  to  the  ground.  Lucullus  would 
not  encumber  himself  with  numbers  in  a  strange  and 
difficult  country.  "  You  are  too  few  for  soldiers ^^^  said  Ti- 
granes, when  he  saw  the  legions  arrayed  before  him ;  '*  too 
many  for  ambassadors,^  But  the  great  battle  of  Tigra- 
nocerta  awakened  him  from  his  dream.  Never,  it  was  said, 
did  the  Romans  contend  against  such  odds  in  point  of 
numbers ;  never  was  their  success  more  complete.  The 
mailed  horsemen  were  cut  to  pieces,  helpless  either  for 
fighting  or  flying.  Lucullus  would  have  pushed  on  and 
taken  the  capital  city  Artazata,  but  the  murmurs  of  his 
own  soldiers  compelled  him  to  desist  He  turned  to  the 
right  on  his  homeward  route,  and  captured  Nisibb  on  the 
Tigris.  But  this  was  the  last  exploit  he  was  permitted  to 
aocomplisL  The  complaints  of  the  legionaries,  who  were 
weary  of  the  length  of  their  service,  and  of  the  hardships 
they  had  sufiere<^  as  well  as  those  of  the  officers,  whose 
licentiousness  and  rapacity  were  rebuked  by  his  noble  ex- 
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ample,  and  who  ascribed  to  pride  the  disgust  with  which 
their  behaviour  inspired  him,  had  already  made  themselves 
heard  at  Rome,  and  swelled  the  outcry  of  dissatisfaction 
which  his  civil  administration  had  awakened.  The  dema- 
gogues of  the  city,  from  envy  and  spite,  charged  the  pro- 
consid  with  protracting  the  most  glorious  of  wars  through 
love  of  power  and  avarice.  They  enumerated  the  pro- 
vinces subject  to  his  imperium:  Cilicia,  Asia,  Bithynia, 
Paphlagonia,  Gralatia,  the  kingdoms  of  Pontus  and  Ar- 
menia, and  even  the  realm  of  Colchis ;  and  taunted  him 
with  the  plunder  of  the  palaces  of  Tigranes,  as  if,  they 
said,  he  had  been  sent  to  rifle  kings  and  not  to  con- 
quer them.  Such  were  the  frivolous  pretences  on  which 
the  people  were  induced  to  press  for  their  hero's  recaL 
Orders  were  despatched  for  releasing  a  part  of  his  troops 
from  service,  which  reached  them  at  the  moment  when 
their  imperator  was  about  to  lead  them  against  Mithridates. 
He  was  compelled  to  allow  the  enemy  to  ravage  Cappa- 
doda  with  impunity,  and  to  confine  himself  ingloriously 
A.U.687.  within  the  limits  of  the  Koman  province,  while  the  allies 

B.  C.67.  *^ 

of  the  republic  were  harassed  with  fire  and  sword. 

The  intrigues  against  LucuUus  were  in  the  interest  of 
Pompeius:  the  tribunes  who  inveighed  against  his  pro- 
tracted and  immense  command  were  really  working  for 
the  appointment  of  a  successor  with  powers  at  least 
equally  extensive.  Mithridates  had  appeared  once  more 
in  arms  on  the  frontiers  of  his  conquered  kingdom,  and 
they  pretended  that  the  republic  was  menaced  with  a 
renewal  of  the  dangers  from  which  Sulla,  and  afterwards 
Lucullus  himself,  had  delivered  it.  But  had  LucuUus 
been  properly  supported  by  his  own  soldiers,  or  by  the 
government  at  home,  the  most  complete  success  was 
evidently  within  his  grasp.  The  name  of  Mithridates 
would  never  again  have  been  heard  on  the  further  side  of 
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the  ^gean.  As  it  was,  though  no  longer  pursued  and 
pressed  by  a  persevering  assailant,  the  king  of  Pontus 
was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  power ;  and  the  means 
of  forming  any  formidable  combination  in  Asia  Minor  was 
finally  wrested  from  him.  Manilius,  a  tribune,  proposed 
to  confer  upon  Pompeius  enormous  powers  for  the  de- 
struction of  this  miserable  enemy;  whose  resources  Cicero 
magnified  with  the  same  reckless  rhetoric  with  which 
he  defamed  his  character.  The  pirates  required  to  be 
strenuously  dealt  with,  and  the  bill  of  Crabinius  might  be 
justified  by  the  crisis ;  but  that  of  Manilius  was  demanded 
by  no  state  necessity ;  it  was  a  transparent  device  for  the 
gratification  of  unlawful  ambition.  But  the  people  sup- 
ported it  with  acclamations;  the  eloquence  of  Cicero, 
which  began  now  to  be  felt  as  a  power  in  the  state,  re- 
conunended  it  to  many  moderate  and  wavering  statesmen ; 
Cflssar  and  Crassus  smiled  favourably  upon  it;  the  earnest 
dissuasions  of  Catulus  and  Hortensius  were  overborne  by 
the  general  enthusiasm.  Even  among  the  nobles  many 
were  pleased  to  be  rid  at  any  price  of  the  presence  of  the 
man  they  feared  and  suspected.  Pompeius  was  still  I'c!  66?' 
abroad  when  the  news  of  this  appointment  reached  him, 
and  the  pretence  he  displayed  of  aversion  to  the  command 
disgijsted  even  his  admirers.  It  was  well  know^n  that  he 
had  envied  the  fortune  of  Lucullus,  who  had  commanded 
now  for  seven  successive  years,  and  had  performed  notable 
exploits  in  realms  never  before  penetrated  by  the  Boman 
arms.  Pompeius  had  feared  to  be  eclipsed  by  his 
triumphs,  and  now  he  was  eager  to  transcend  them  by 
some  more  amazing  achievement.  The  two  generals,  who 
met  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  scarcely  dissembled 
their  mutual  jealousy  in  each  other's  presence.  Pompeius 
coolly  disregarded  every  order  and  disposition  made  by 
his  predecessor,  and  disparaged  his  exploits  in  conversation 
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with  his  own  officers.  But  LucuUus  could  retort  with 
more  truth  and  effect,  that  the  triumphs  of  Pompeias  had 
been  gained  in  almost  every  case  over  foes  already  broken 
by  another  hand.  Lepidus^  Spartacus,  and  even  Sertorius, 
he  might  say,  had  been  worsted  by  Catulus,  Crassus, 
and  Metellus,  before  Pomi)eius  arrived  to  snatch  the 
laurels  of  his  predecessors.  He  was  like  some  foul  carrion 
bird  that  follows  in  the  track  of  the  lion,  and  feeds  upon 
the  carcases  of  his  victims.  He  had  now  the  shadow 
only  of  the  great  Mithridates  to  contend  with.  It  was 
related  that  when  the  two  imperators  met,  with  their 
fasces  wreathed  with  bays,  those  of  Lucullus,  who  had 
come  from  a  green  and  shady  region,  were  fresh  and 
verdant,  while  his  rival,  who  had  traversed  a  sandy  desert, 
had  only  parched  and  withered  branches  to  exhibit.  The 
lictors  of  the  one  offered  some  of  their  fresh  leaves  to 
those  of  the  other:  and  this  was  taken  as  a  sign  that 
Fompeius  was  about  to  gather  the  reward  of  his  pre- 
decessor's victories. 

On  his  return  to  Rome  the  nobles  would  have  willingly 
compensated  LucuUus  for  the  ill-treatment  of  his  rival, 
by  showering  all  their  favour  and  confidence  upon  him. 
But  to  the  people  he  became  on  this  account  still  more  an 
object  of  jealousy;  and  the  intrigues  of  the  trilyunes, 
who  instigated  inquiries  into  his  conduct  in  the  pro- 
vinces, deprived  him  for  three  years  of  the  merited 
honours  of  the  triumph.  Meanwhile,  the  conqueror  of 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes  had  disarmed  the  hostility  of 
his  enemies  at  home  by  the  coldness  with  which  he  re- 
pelled the  advances  of  the  senate,  and  the  indisposition 
he  manifested  to  taking  any  prominent  part  in  politics. 
The  general  character  of  his  humane  administration  may 
belie  the  charge  of  rapacity  which  was  made  against  him : 
nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  he  had  not  ruled  the  East 
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80  many  years  without  amassing  enormous  wealth;  and 
this  wealth  he  determined  now  to  enjoy  apart  from  the 
anxieties  of  public  life.  His  villas  and  gardens  were  the 
most  magnificent  in  Home;  his  collections  of  pictures 
and  statues  formed  an  era  in  the  taste  of  his  countrymen ; 
he  opened  his  extensive  library  to  general  use,  though 
the  students  that  frequented  it  were  more  commonly 
Greeks  than  Romans.  He  lavished  immense  sums  on  the 
breeding  of  fish,  the  fashionable  folly  of  the  day,  and  let 
the  sea  into  his  ponds  at  Bauli  by  a  channel  cut  through 
a  lofty  hiU.  Pompeius,  who  never  forgot  that  his  rival 
had  traversed  Asia  at  the  head  of  an  army,  called  him, 
not  without  some  leaven  of  bitterness,  a  Xerxes  in  the  toga. 
But  in  the  philosophy  of  Lucullus  there  was  self-control 
as  well  as  self-indulgence.  If  he  renounced  the  cares  of 
statesmanship  for  voluptuous  indolence,  he  could  also 
forgive  his  foes  and  smile  at  the  triumphs  they  had  gained 
at  his  expense.  Some  pleasing  anecdotes  are  related  of 
hb  intercourse  with  Pompeius  at  a  later  period. 

The  assertion  that  Mithridates  had  already  ceased  to  be 
formidable  at  the  moment  when  the  tribes  insisted  on 
sending  Pompeius  against  him,  was  justified  by  the 
promptness  with  which  he  now  sued  for  peace.  But 
the  Boman  general  would  accord  him  no  terms,  and  re- 
quired him  to  throw  himself  without  reserve  upon  the 
generosity  of  the  republic  Mithridates  knew  his  enemies 
too  well  to  make  such  a  capitulation.  With  savage 
resolution  he  girded  himself  once  more  for  war,  and  vowed 
never  again  to  make  peace  with  Bome.  Pompeius 
smiled  with  the  assurance  of  an  easy  triumph.  His 
army  reinforced  with  the  legions  of  Lucullus  was  twice 
as  numerous  as  that  of  Pontus,  and  the  veterans  of  the 
Armenian  campaigns  forgot  under  his  banner  the  toils  of 
warfare  of  which  they  had  so  lately  complained*     A  battle 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Ljcas  in  the  lesser  Armenia,  for 
Mithridates  was  unable  to  defend  his  own  dominions^  gave 
a  complete  yictorj  to  the  Komans.     The  king  fled  to 
Tigranes;  but  his  ally  now  set  a  price  upon  his  head^ 
and  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  escape  through  the  defiles 
of  the  Caucasus,  and  shut  himself  up  in  a  fortress  of 
Colchis.     There  secure  himself  he  intrigued  against  his 
victorious  enemies.     The  throne  of  Tigranes  was  speedily 
shaken  by  a  domestic  revolt.     The  tyrant  had  put  two  of 
his  sons  to  death,  a  third  fled  to  the  Parthian  court,  and 
engaged  the  king  Phraates  to  anticipate  the  Romans  in 
the  plunder  of  Armenia.     The  young  Tigranes  was  put 
in  possession  of  his  father's  kingdom,  but  again  driven 
out  and  reduced,  in  his  second  flight,  to  sue  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Romans.     Pompeius  was  already  advancing 
upon   Artaxata.      The  king  of  Armenia,   whose  spirit 
was  thoroughly  broken  by  the  victories  of  LucuUus,  sub- 
mitted without  a  blow.     He  came  to  the  camp  to  sur- 
render himself,   and  was  haughtily  bidden  to  dismount 
and  present  himself  to  the  general  on  foot.     He  disarmed, 
uncovered   and  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground;    and 
after  this  humiliation  and  the  surrender  to  his  son  of  the 
district  of  Sophene,  was  allowed  to  retain  the  dominions 
which  Lucullus  had  not  already  wrested  from  him.     A 
pretext  was  soon  found  for  throwing  the  young  Tigranes 
into  chains,  nor  would  Pompeius  consent  to  deliver  him 
up  on  the  demand  of  his  father-in-law  Phraates.     The 
Romans   and    the   Parthians  watched  each  other   with 
jealous  defiance  on  either  side  of  the  Euphrates,  but  as 
yet  neither  ventured  to  commence  the  attack. 

The  king  of  Armenia,  rejoicing  in  a  milder  treatment 
than  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  lavished  large  sums 
upon  the  Roman  legionaries,  and  admitted  a  Roman 
garrison  within  his  own  territories.     Thus  secured  on  his 
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flank  against  the  Parthiansj  Foropeius  marched  in  person 
in  pursuit  of  Mithridates.  He  wintered  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lycus,  the  southern  frontier  of  Albania,  and  after 
defeating  an  attack  of  the  natives^  penetrated  in  the  spring 
of  689  through  the  country  of  the  Iberians  as  far  as  the  t^c\^ 
Phasis.  He  had  ahready  advanced  beyond  the  traces  of 
any  Boman  army ;  but  he  was  recalled  from  this  point  by 
a  revolt  of  the  Albanians  in  his  rear.  Victorious  a  second 
time  he  now  pushed  eastward  for  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian ;  he  was  again  induced  to  turn  his  steps  backward 
by  the  rumour  of  a  Parthian  invasion^  If  any  such 
attempt  was  made  it  was  speedily  abandoned.  Pompeius 
found  no  enemy  in  his  rear,  and  repaired  for  the  winter 
to  Amisus  in  Pontus,  where  he  held  a  splendid  court 
among  Oriental  kings  and  envoys,  whom  he  treated  as 
a  sovereign  prince,  according  or  refusing,  as  he  pleased, 
the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  republic  He  indulged 
his  officers  and  soldiers  with  all  the  licence  so  commonly 
assumed  in  the  provinces,  and  rapidly  undid  the  measures 
by  which  LucuUus  had  sought  to  reform  the  administration. 
He  found  his  account  in  the  flattery  and  subservience  of 
his  dependents,  and  allowed  himself  to  forget  the  fugitive 
Mithridates,  while  he  nourished  other  schemes  of  more 
magnificent  conquest.  The  Euzine  and  the  Caspian  he 
had  found  barren  both  of  fame  and  booty;  but  the 
Erythrean  and  the  Persian  gulfs  might  reward  him  with 
the  wealth  of  Cyrus  and  the  renown  of  Alexander. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  Pompeius  quitted 
the  province  of  Pontus,  and  crossed  the  Taurus.  Lucullus 
had  compelled  Tigranes  to  desist  from  his  conquests  in 
Syria,  and  had  propped  the  feeble  Antiochus  on  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors.  But  his  dominions,  though  freed  from 
the  Armenians,  were  the  prey  of  the  roving  Arabs  of  the 
desert.     The  wretched  inhabitants  might  rejoice  to  hear 
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the  new  proconsul  proclcdm  that  the  dynasty  of  Seleucns 
had  ceased  to  reign  on  the  Mediterranean.  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  were  reduced  to  a  province^  and  Anti6chu8  was 
banished  to  a  precarious  throne  in  the  petty  district  of 
Commagene.  The  proyinces  of  Osrhoene  and  Chalcidioe 
were  delivered  to  dependent  princes^  stationed  as  sentinels 
on  either  side  of  the  Euphrates,  which  was  declared  to  be 
the  boundary  of  the  empire.  Southward  of  Syria  the 
realm  of  Palestine  was  a  prey  to  the  family  quarrels  which 
so  constantly  exposed  the  governments  of  the  East  to  the 
fatal  interference  of  the  foreigners.  Palestine  had  been 
freed  from  the  yoke  of  the  Seleucid©  by  the  bravery  of  its 
heroes,  the  Maccabees,  and  to  their  descendants  the  Jewish 
people  had  continued  to  pay  willing  homage.  But  now 
two  brothers,  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  contested  the 
priesthood,  in  which  the  temporal  sovereignty  likewise  re- 
sided. The  younger  had  expelled  the  elder  and  proclaimed 
himself  king.  The  priests  and  nobles  sided  with  the 
deprived  Hyrcanus,  but  the  usurper  Aristobulus  was  the 
favourite  of  the  nation.  Hyrcanus  appealed  to  Pompeius ; 
and  after  pretending  to  weigh  the  claims  of  the  rival  chiefs, 
the  proconsul  consented  to  undertake  his  restoration.  The 
Jews  defended  their  freedom  and  their  choice  with  in- 
considerate valour.  The  weight  of  the  legions  was 
brought  to  bear  on  theur  slender  and  inexperienced 
militia:  they  were  speedily  driven  into  Jerusalem,  and 
to  the  temple  which  formed  its  citadel.  After  holding  out 
for  three  months  against  all  attacks,  the  impregnable  for- 
tress was  scaled  on  a  day  of  religious  ceremonial,  when 
the  garrison  had  omitted  to  man  the  walls.  Unchecked 
by  the  remonstrances  of  the  priests,  whose  interests  he 
professed  to  espouse,  Pompeius  penetrated  into  the  Holy 
of  Holies :  but  he  abstained  from  rifling  its  treasures,  and 
was  satisfied  with  reconstituting  the  government  in  de- 
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pendence  upon  the  republic  Adyanced  so  far  towards 
the  rising  of  the  sun  he  wished  to  emulate  the  fame  of 
Alexander,  and  carry  his  victorious  arms  to  the  verge  of 
the  eastern  ocean ;  but  whatever  romantic  deeds  he  medi- 
tated, they  were  cut  short  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mithri- 
datesy  and  the  summons  he  received  to  dispose  of  his 
vacant  thrones. 

The  king  of  Pontus,  driven  beyond  the  Caucasus,  and 
left  with  no  other  molestation  from  the  Romans  than  the 
vigilant  observation  of  a  fleet  in  the  Euzine,  had  had 
leisure  to  contrive  new  schemes  of  aggression.  After 
chastising  a  son  who  had  formed  engagements  with  the 
enemy,  he  conceived  the  gigantic  scheme  of  attacking 
Bome  from  the  forests  of  Scythia.  He  had  connected 
himself  with  the  wild  and  wandering  tribes  between  the 
Tanais  and  the  Danube.  Beyond  these  Thrace,  he  well 
knew,  was  filled  with  a  restless  population,  incensed  against 
the  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  continually  harassed.  He 
might  hope  to  lead  a  vast  barbarian  horde  to  the  eastern 
gorges  of  the  Alps,  and  pour  down  into  Italy  at  the  point 
where  an  invader  was  least  anticipated.  But  the  Greeks 
and  the  Roman  deserters,  who  commanded  his  troops  and 
enjoyed  his  confidence,  were  alarmed  at  the  vastness  of  the 
enterprise,  and  conspired  to  defeat  it.  One  of  them  named 
Castor  seized  upon  Fhanagoria,  and  closed  it  against  the 
king.  Mithridates  had  murdered  many  of  his  children,  but 
at  last  Phamaces,  his  favourite  son,  revolted  against  him. 
Once  taken  and  forgiven,  the  traitor  could  no  longer  feel 
himself  secure  during  the  life  of  his  injured  father,  and 
the  second  time  he  was  more  successful.  Abandoned  by 
his  own  guards  Mithridates  retired  into  his  palace,  from 
the  walls  of  which  he  heard  the  army  and  the  people 
salute  Pharnaces  as  king.  Death  alone  could  now  secure 
him  from  delivery  to  Pompeius,  who  would  have  paid  any 
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price  for  the  glory  of  exhibiting  him  in  his  triumph* 
According  to  the  story  which  obtained  currency  among 
the  Romans,  he  now  resorted  in  vain  to  poison,  against 
which  he  had  fortified  his  system  by  repeated  doses* 
When  he  attempted  to  pierce  himself  to  the  heart  his 
i-^gi-hand  failed  him,  and  the  last  fatal  service  was  rendered 
him  by  a  Gtiulish  attendant. 

Phamaces  was  allowed,  in  recompense  for  his  parricide, 
to  retain  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus.  Comana  and 
Paphlagonia  were  formed  into  dependent  sovereignties. 
Galatia  and  Cappadocia  were  confirmed,  with  extended 
territories,  to  two  faithful  allies,  Deiotarus  and  Ariobar- 
zanes.  Thirty-nine  cities  were  founded  or  repeopled. 
Seleucia,  Antioch,  and  Phanagoria  were  declared  free 
communities  under  the  patronage  of  the  republic.  From 
the  Lycus  to  the  Jordan  the  frontier  of  the  empire  was 
organized  under  Boman  proconsuls,  or  native  vassals :  but 
Pontus,  Cilicia,  Syria  and  Phoenicia  were  definitively 
inscribed  upon  the  list  of  provinces.  Beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates Armenia  still  retained  the  name  of  independence; 
but  she  had  lost  all  power  of  self-support,  and  henceforth 
only  fluctuated  in  her  reliance  upon  the  Romans  and  the 
Parthians  alternately. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  GATILINABIA2T    C0N8PIRACT. — ^HUTUAL  JEALOUSY  OF   POIC* 

PEIUS  Aia>   THE    SENATE* 

A.  n.  691—694.    B.  a  63—60. 

PoMPEius^  in  quitting  the  centre  of  affairs^  could  not  fail 
to  augur  that  his  removal  would  be  the  signal  for  the  re- 
vival of  party  passions^  and  that  a  few  more  years'  ex« 
perience  of  the  miseries  of  anarchy  would  demand  his 
recal  with  fuller  powers  for  the  settlement  of  affiurs. 
The  nobles,  on  their  part,  having  been  compelled  to 
submit  to  his  extraordinary  appointment,  now  cast  about 
for  the  means  of  turning  his  absence  to  their  advantage. 
They  had  placed  him  at  their  head,  and  he  had  betrayed 
them :  they  now  looked  for  a  stouter  and  more  faithful 
champion,  and  prepared  themselves,  when  the  time  should 
serve,  to  strike  a  blow  for  ascendancy,  the  shock  of 
which  should  be  felt  on  the  Euphrates,  and  daunt  the  con-* 
queror  of  Syria  and  Pontus. 

The  chiefs  whom  they  had  hitherto  consulted  had  mor- 
tified them  by  their  conciliatory  temper,  their  timidity  or 
their  languor.  Catulus  they  respected,  but  they  distrusted 
his  firmness:  Lucullns,  whose  fud  they  next  invoked, 
disregarded  their  solicitations.  Horfensius  was  sunk 
in  pride  and  indolence.  There  were  among  them  many 
personages  of  inferior  fame  and  influence,  the  Silani,  the 
Scribonii,  the  Marcii,  the  Domitii,  the  Scipios  and  Mar- 
celli,  who  might  make  good  ofBcers,  but  wanted  the  genius 
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for  command.  But  there  was  one  man^  still  in  their  ranks^ 
young  in  years,  a  plebeian  by  extraction,  unknown  in 
civil  or  military  affairs,  in  whose  unflinching  zeal  and 
dauntless  courage  they  felt  they  could  securely  confide. 
Judgment  indeed  and  tact  he  sorely  needed ;  but  these 
were  qualities  which  the  nobles  held  in  little  regard, 
and  neither  he  nor  they  were  sensible  of  this  grievous 
deficiency. 

This  man  was  Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  the  heir  of  the  ve- 
nerable name  of  the  censor  Cato,  his  great-grandfather,  a 
name  long  revered  by  the  Romans  for  probity  and  simpli- 
city. The  slave  of  national  prejudices  Cato  believed,  like 
his  illustrious  ancestor,  in  the  mission  of  a  superior  caste 
to  govern  the  Roman  state,  in  the  natural  right  of  the 
lords  of  the  human  race  to  hold  the  world  in  bondage,  in 
the  absolute  authority  of  the  husband  over  the  wife,  the 
parent  over  the  child,  the  master  over  the  servant.  In  his 
principles  Cato  was  the  most  bigoted  of  tyrants.  Yet 
never  were  these  awful  dc^mas  held  by  a  man  whose  na- 
tural temper  was  more  averse  to  the  violence  and  cruelty 
by  which  alone  they  can  be  maintained,  and  in  vain  did 
Cato  strive  to  fortify  himself  against  the  instincts  of  hu- 
manity within  him  by  abstract  speculation  and  severe  self- 
discipline.  Bom  in  the  year  659,  he  had  witnessed  the 
B.C. 95.  termination  of  the  Social  war,  and  resented,  as  a  mere  boy, 
the  compromise  in  which  that  mighty  struggle  resulted. 
Nevertheless  his  feelings  had  revolted  from  the  atrocious 
measures  with  which  Sulla  had  avenged  it,  and  alone  of 
his  party,  he  sighed  over  their  most  brilliant  victories, 
and  lamented  the  bloody  execution  they  did  upon  their 
enemies.  From  early  life  Cato  trained  himself  in  the 
austere  pattern  of  the  ancient  manners,  already  becoming 
obsolete  in  the  time  of  the  Censor.     Inured  to  frugality 
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and  the  simplest  tastes,  he  rased  himself  above  the  temp- 
tations of  his  class  to  rapine  and  extortion.  Enrolling 
himself  in  the  priesthood  of  the  god  Apollo,  he  acknow- 
ledged perhaps  a.  divine  call  to  the  practice  of  bodily 
self-denialy  in  which,  in  the  view  of  the  ancients,  the  reli- 
gious life  mainly  consisted.  He  imbibed  the  doctrines  of 
the  Stoic  philosophy,  the  rigidity  of  which  was  congenial 
to  his  temper,  and  strove  under  their  guidance  to  square 
his  public  conduct  by  the  strictest  rules  of  private  integ- 
rity. I£  he  failed,  it  was  through  the  infirmity  of  nature, 
not  the  inconsistency  of  vanity  or  caprice ;  but  doubtless, 
the  exigencies  of  publio  affairs  drove  him,  as  well  as  other 
men  of  less  eminent  pretensions,  to  many  a  sordid  com- 
promise with  his  own  principles,  while  in  private  life  the 
strength  to  which  he  aspired  became  the  source  of  manifold 
weakness.  It  made  him  proud  of  his  own  virtues,  con- 
fident in  his  judgments,  inaccessible  to  generous  impulses, 
caustic  in  his  remarks  on  others,  a  blind  observer  of  forms, 
and  a  slave  to  prejudices.  A  party  composed  of  such  men 
as  Cato  would  have  been  ill-matched  with  the  ranks  of 
crafty  intriguers  opposed  to  them  on  every  side ;  but  when 
the  selfish,  indolent  and  unprincipled  chose  themselves  a 
champion  of  a  character  so  alien  from  their  own,  the 
hoUowness  of  the  alliance  and  the  hopelessness  of  the  cause 
became  sufficiently  manifest. 

During  the  progress  of  the  intrigues  for  the  appointment 
of  Pompeius  to  his  maritime  command,  his  creatures  had 
not  ceased  to  worry  the  senate  by  the  advocacy  of  fresh 
measures  for  the  reformation  of  administrative  abuses. 
In  the  year  687,  a  certain  C*  Cornelius,  formerly  quaestor  J  J;  ^^* 
to  the  great  imperator,  proposed,  being  at  the  time  tribune, 
an  enactment  to  limit  the  usury  which  the  wealthy  nobles 
demanded  for  the  loans  negotiated  with  them  at  Bome  by 
the  agents  of  the  provinces.    Laws  indeed  already  existed 
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for  regulating  this  practice^  but  the  wants  of  the  needy 
and  the  cupidity  of  the  capitalists  had  combined  to  dia- 
regard  them,  and  the  senate  had  ventured  to  assume  the 
prerogative  of  the  people  in  dispensing  with  their  provisions 
in  favour  of  personages  of  its  own  order.  This  daring  en- 
croachment Cornelius  offered  at  the  same  time  to  repress. 
His  measure  was  both  popular  and  just*  The  senators 
could  not  oppose  it  by  argument;  but  they  gained  one  of 
the  tribunes  to  intercede  against  it.  But  Cornelius  was  sup- 
ported by  the  people^  who  encouraged  him  to  persist  in 
reading  the  terms  of  his  rogation  in  spite  of  the  oflSdal 
veto.  A  tumult  ensued  in  the  comitium,  and,  terrified  by 
the  sound  of  blows,  Pompeius,  we  may  presume,  engaged 
his  instrument  to  desist  from  the  direct  attack,  and  allow 
the  matter  to  be  compromised.  The  senate  acquiesced, 
but  the  offence  was  deeply  resented,  and  speedily  punished. 
No  sooner  had  Cornelius  quitted  his  functions  as  tribune, 
than  he  was  accused  of  majestas  for  having  disregarded 
the  veto  of  a  colleague.  The  crime  was  manifest,  and 
the  culprit  might  despair  of  defending  himself  against 
the  powerful  influences  arrayed  against  him,  when  Mani- 
lius,  the  same  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of 
Pompeius,  caused  the  tribunal  to  be  surrounded  by  bands 
of  armed  ruffians,  and  the  accusers  to  be  threatened  with 
violence  unless  they  desisted  from  their  suit  The  consuls 
interfered  with  a  military  force  and  gav6  them  the  means 
of  escaping  over  the  roofs  of  the  neighbouring  houses.  In 
the  following  year  the  process  was  renewed,  and  Cicero, 
as  the  mouth-piece  of  Pompeius,  was  retained  to  defend 
the  criminaL  The  advocate  pleaded  the  favour  with  which 
his  client  was  regarded  by  Pompeius  himself,  and  either 
this  consideration  or  the  fear  of  further  violence,  or  per- 
haps the  cooling  down  of  men's  passions  after  so  long  an 
interval,  gained  him  an  acquittal.    But  the  attempt,  only 
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too  successfaly  of  Manilius  to  overawe  by  force  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice^  deserves  to  be  remarked  for  its  fatal 
Bignificance.  From  henceforth  we  shall  find  it  repeated 
day  by  day  with  aggravated  violence.  Consuls  and  tri- 
bunes will  vie  with  one  another  to  destroy  the  foundation 
of  all  social  confidence.  Already  the  senate  and  the 
people  are  committed  to  a  stru^le^  which  must  eventually 
involve  the  interference  of  a  power  paramount  to  both. 
Farsighted  men  see  already  the  shadows  of  monarchy  ad- 
vancing upon  them,  which  the  mission  of  Pompeius  to  the 
East,  long,  distant^  and  perilous,  seems  the  readiest  means 
of  retarding,  and  possibly  of  averting. 

Cicero's  speech  for  Cornelius  was  a  triumph  of  artifice 
and  ingenuity.  But  the  fame  of  his  eloquence  was  al- 
ready established  by  his  harangue  in  favour  of  the  bill  of 
Manilius,  and  the  favour  of  the  people  had  already  raised 
him  to  the  prsBtorship  for  the  year  688  by  the  unanimous 
suffirages  of  the  centuries.  After  the  failure  of  the  attack 
upon  the  refractory  tribune,  faction  slept  for  a  short  season, 
or  prepared  itself  in  silence  for  a  fiercer  outburst  of  ani- 
mosity. CsBsar  had  now  obtained  the  sedileship,  in  con- A.n.e89. 
junction  with  Bibulus,  the  candidate  of  the  nobles.  That 
office,  which  had  properly  the  care  of  the  public  edifices, 
was  charged  also  with  providing  for  the  amusements  of 
the  people.  It  required  an  enormous  outlay  of  money,  and 
men  ambitious  of  higher  honours  spared  no  expense  to 
eclipse  one  another  in  the  splendour  they  lavished  upon 
it.  The  sediles  defrayed  the  charge  of  the  gladiatorial 
shows,  and  on  this  occasion  Cassar  gained  immense  ap- 
plause by  the  profusion  of  silver  bullion  with  which  he 
decorated  the  furniture  and  implements  of  the  arena. 
Plunged  himself  deeply  in  debt,  he  continued  to  borrow 
on  the  credit  of  his  genius  and  rising  fortunes.    If  his 
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wealthy  colleague  equalled  him  in  munificence,  there 
seemed  more  merit  in  the  generosity  of  the  penniless  ad« 
venturer,  and  Bibulus  was  obliged  to  liken  himself  to 
Pollux,  who  though  he  possessed  a  temple  at  Borne  in 
conjunction  with  his  twin-brother,  heard  it  always  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  Castor,  and  never  by  his  own.  Csesar 
could  rely  on  the  clamorous  support  of  the  populace  thus 
attuned  to  his  most  stirring  appeals.  The  display  of  the 
bust  of  Marius  had  already  irritated  the  faction  of  Sulla; 
but  new  a  greater  insult  was  inflicted  upon  them.  Among 
his  other  acts  of  munificence  as  sddile,  Caesar  had  adorned 
the  forum  and  the  Capitol  with  pictures  and  statues :  he 
had  erected  halls  and  porticos  for  the  gratification  of  the 
people,  and  these  too  he  had  adorned  with  monuments  of 
taste  and  luxury.  One  morning  there  suddenly  appeared 
among  the  new  ornaments  of  the  Capitol  the  statue  of 
Marius,  surrounded  by  the  trophies  of  his  Cimbric  and 
Jugur^hine  victories.  The  people  shouted  with  delight; 
the  nobles  scowled  with  indignation.  The  author  of  the 
deed  did  not  proclaim  himself,  but  neither  friends  nor  foes 
could  err  in  ascribing  it  to  the  daring  ledile.  Catulus 
determined  to  bring  the  offender  to  punishment  for  this 
direct  breach  of  law.  The  remembrance  of  the  murder  of 
his  father,  the  noblest  victim  of  the  Marian  proscriptions, 
inflamed  the  bitterness  of  his  animosity.  He  accused 
Cassar  of  throwing  off  the  mask  from  his  ulterior  designs  ; 
of  no  longer  subverting  the  republic  with  mines,  but  of 
assailing  it  with  the  battering-ram.  Caesar  defended  hinw 
self  before  the  senate,  and  succeeded  in  foiling  his  accuser ; 
but  he  owed  his  triumph  neither  to  the  favour  nor  the 
justice  of  his  audience,  but  to  the  temper  of  the  people,  on 
which 'the  nobles  dared  not  make  an  experiment  It  would 
appear  from  the  historians  that  the  trophies  of  Marius 
retained  possession  of  their  place  in  front  of  the  Capitol, 
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an  indication  of  the  popular  strength  which  must  have 
shaken  the  nerves  even  of  Cato  himself. 

The  nobles  could  at  least  retaliate.  On  quitting  the 
sedileship,  Caosar  demanded  a  public  mission  to  reduce 
Egypt  to  the  form  of  a  province,  in  virtue  of  the  will  of 
the  king  Ptolemy  Alexander.  This  country,  through 
which  all  the  commerce  of  the  East  already  passed  into 
Europe,  was  reputed  the  wealthiest  in  the  world.  Pour- 
ing into  the  royal  treasury  an  annual  tribute  of  14,800 
talents,  it  offered  a  magnificent  prey  to  the  rapacious 
republic,  and  to  the  fortunate  proconsul  through  whose 
hands  these  golden  harvests  should  pass.  Crassus  and 
CsBsar  disputed  this  rich  booty ;  but  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  succeeded  in  obtaining  it.  The  senate  mustered 
all  its  forces  to  baffle  both  claimants,  and  was  enabled, 
perhaps  by  their  division,  to  succeed.  It  employed  a 
tribune  named  Papius  to  enact  that  all  foreigners,  and 
especially  Cassar's  clients,  the  Transpadane  Grauls,  should 
be  removed  from  the  city,  and  thus  boldly  cleared  the 
forum  of  the  tumultuary  partisans,  by  whose  hands,  if  not 
by  whose  votes,  the  reckless  demagogue  might  hope  to 
extort  the  prize. 

Instead  of  this  brilliant  mission  CsBsar  was  invited  tOA«<^-!w- 

■•  c«64« 

preside  in  the  tribunal,  to  which  was  committed  the  in- 
quisition into  cases  of  murder.  Hitherto  he  had  done  no 
more  than  protest  against  the  dictatorship  of  Sulla:  he 
now  determined  to  brand  it  with  a  legal  stigma.  Among 
the  cases  which  he  caused  to  be  cited  before  him  were 
those  of  two  political  offenders,  men  who  had  embrued 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  victims  of  the  proscription. 
One  of  these  named  Bellienus  was  the  centurion  who  had 
stabbed  Ofella,  the  other  was  a  more  obscure  assassin. 
He  condemned  these  wretched  ruffians,  only  to  strike  terror 
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into  higher  quarters.  He  induced  a  tribune  named  Labie- 
nus  to  accuse  an  aged  senator,  Babirius,  of  the  slaughter  of 
the  traitor  Satuminus ;  and  by  making  it  a  criminal,  and 
not  a  political,  chaige,  he  forbade  the  accused  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  .process  hj  voluntary  exile.  Cicero  and 
Hortensius  defended  the  culprit,  but  failed  to  move  the 
judges.  Babirius  appealed  to  the  people.  Labienus 
attacked,  and  Cicero  again  defended  him,  \^hile  the  sena- 
tors used  every  effort  to  excite  the  compassion  of  the  po- 
pulace. But  the  people  exulted  in  the  audacious  injustice 
of  the  whole  proceeding :  for  it  was  well-known,  first,  that 
Babirius  had  not  killed  Satuminus ;  secondly,  that  the 
real  slayer  had  been  rewarded,  and  the  deed  solemnly 
justified  by  competent  authority;  and,  thirdly,  that  the 
transaction  had  occurred  not  less  than  thirty-six  years 
before,  and  deserved  to  be  buried  in  oblivion  with  the 
birth  of  a  new  generation.  The  appeal  of  Babirius  would 
inevitably  have  been  rejected  but  for  the  adroitness  of  the 
prsetor,  Metellus  Celer,  who  suddenly  struck  the  flag- 
which  floated  from  the  Janiculum  while  the  tribes  were 
assembled  for. public  business.  In  ancient  times  the 
striking  of  the  flag  was  the  signal  that  the  Etrurians  were 
advancing  to  attack  the  city.  Immediately  all  business 
was  suspended,  the  comitia  dissolved,  and  the  citizens 
rushed  to  man  the  walls.  The  formality  still  remained  in 
force  among  a  people  singularly  retentive  of  traditional 
usages ;  and  now  the  multitude  which  had  just  shouted 
clamorously  for  innocent  blood,  laughed  at  the  trick  by 
which  its  fury  was  baffled,  and  acquiesced  in  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  proceedings.  Caesar  had  gained  his  point  in 
alarming  and  mortifying  the  senate,  and  allowed  the 
matter  to  drop,  which  he  never  perhaps  seriously  in- 
tended to  push  to  extremity. 

The  same  Labienus,  devoting  himself  with  zeal  to  the 
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service  of  the  patron  he  had  choseiiy  induced  the  people 
in  the  next  place  to  demand  the  abolition  of  Sulla's  law, 
by  which  they  had  been  deprived  of  the  election  of  pon- 
tiffs. On  recovering  this  prerogative  they  acquitted  their 
debt  to  CsBsar  by  nominating  him  chief  of  the  college, 
thereby  placing  him  at  the  head  of  a  great  political  engine, 
and  rendering  his  person  inviolable.  Neither  the  notorious 
laxity  of  his  moral  principles,  nor  his  contempt,  of  which 
few  'could  be  ignorant,  for  the  religious  belief  of  his 
countrymen,  hindered  Cassar^s  advancement  to  the  highest 
office  of  the  national  worship.  It  was  enough  that  he 
should  perform  the  stated  functions  of  his  post,  and  main* 
tain  the  traditional  usages  upon  which  the  safety  of  the 
state  was  popularly  deemed  to  depend.  Cssar's  triumph 
was  the  more  complete,  as  it  was  a  victory  over  Catulus, 
who  had  competed  with  him  for  this  dignity^  and  who, 
knowing  hiJs  pecuniary  embarrassments,  had  offered  to  buy 
off  his  opposition  by  a  loan.  CsBsar  rejected  the  bribe 
with  scorn,  and  declared  that  he  would  borrow  still 
more  laigely  to  gain  the  prize.  The  nobles  were  straining 
every  nerve  to  implicate  him  in  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
against  the  state,  and  the  chief  pontificate  was  necessary 
to  ensure  his  safety.  When  the  hour  of  election  arrived 
he  addressed  his  mother,  as  he  left  his  house,  with  the 
words,  **  This  day  your  son  will  be  either  supreme  pontiffs 
or  else  an  exileJ* 

The  crime  which  it  had  been  sought  to  fasten  upon 
Csesar  was  of  the  deepest  dye  and  most  alarming  character. 
For  some  years  past  the  city  had  been  kept  in  feverish 
anxiety  by  rumours  of  a  plot,  not  against  any  particular 
interest  or  party,  but  agunst  the  very  constitution  of  the 
social  fabric  The  nobles  had  sounded  the  alarm,  and 
their  agents  had  insinuated  complicity  in  some  wild  and 
treasonable  enterprise  against  Caesar,  Crassus,  and  many 
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other  august  citizens,  objects  of  dislike  and  fear  to  the 
existing  gOTemment.  The  fact  of  such  a  conspiracy  wtis 
indeed  speedily  revealed,  and  it  discovers  to  us  in  the 
most  striking  nuuiner  the  frightful  corruption  of  the  times. 
Into  its  actual  connexions  and  ramifications  we  shall 
presently  inquire;  but  first  it  will  be  well  to  trace  it9 
origin  and  motives,  in  order  to  explain  the  way  in  which 
the  senate  proposed  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  generation  of  statesmen  which  had  grown  up  at  the 
feet  of  the  Scipios  and  the  Gracchi,  though  it  had  ex- 
changed much  of  the  simple  dignity  of  the  old  Roman 
character  for  a  tasteless  afiectation  of  Hellenic  culture, 
was  still  for  the  most  part  imbued  with  sentiments  of 
honour  and  probity,  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
and  only  amUtious  to  shine  at  the  head  of  a  conmion- 
wealth  of  freemen.  But  its  children,  bom  and  bred  under 
the  relaxation  of  all  principle  induced  by  the  civil  dissen- 
sions, were  fearfully  devoid  of  every  moral  principle.  The 
vast  accession  of  wealth  and  power  which  accompanied  the 
eonquest  of  the  East,  overthrew  whatever  barriers  poverty 
and  simplicity  of  manners  might  still  have  set  against  the 
torrent  of  selfidi  indulgence.  The  acquisition  of  wealth, 
moreover,  had  only  served  to  precipitate  expense  and  pro- 
digality. A  few  crafty  usurers  swept  into  their  coffers  the 
plunder  won  by  a  multitude  of  spendthrifts.  Political 
and  private  gambling  had  reduced  thousands  of  the  well- 
bom  and  hiighly-educated  to  the  condition  of  mere  needy 
adventurers,  while  the  advantages  of  birth  and  station 
served  only  to  make  them  more  dangerous,  and  their 
manners  more  seductive.  Among  these  restless  and  ac- 
complished bravos  none  was  so  conspicuous  or  so  able  as 
L.  Sergius  Catilina.  His  descent  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  Bome,  and  he  had  served  with  distinction 
among  the  nobles  ranged  under  Sulla's  banner.     HiS' 
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^valour  indeed  from  the  first  had  been  tinged  with  brutal 
ferocity^  and  the  stories  currently  reported  of  him,  be- 
lieved as  they  undoubtedly  were  by  his  own  contempo* 
raries^  may  give  us  at  least  an  idea  of  the  crimes  which 
were  possible  at  the  period.     It  has  been  ahready  men^ 
tioned  that  he.  was  accused  of  assassinating  his  brother 
from  private  malice,  and  of  getting  his  name  inscribed  on 
the  £st  of  proscription  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  his  confis* 
cated  estate.     All  Rome  had  seen  him  waving  On  the  top 
of  a  pike  the  head  of  the  murdered  Gratidianus.     It  was 
rumoured  that,  wanting  to  marry  the  fair  but  profligate 
Orestilla,  who  waived  his  suit  through  jealousy  of  his  son 
by  a  former  consort,  the  father  had  sacrificed  the  youth 
without  scruple  to  his  passion.     Loaded  with  the  infamy 
of  such  crimes  as  these,  nevertheless  Catilina  had  entered 
on  the  career  of  public  honours,  had  obtained  the  praetor'- 
ship  for  the  year  686,  had  succeeded  from  thence  to  the 
government  of  Africa,  and  upon  his  return  in  688  was 
about  to  ofier  himself  for  the  consulship.    Publius  Clodius^ 
a  stripling,  not  less  profligate,  but  as  yet  less  notorious^ 
crossed  his  path  with  a  charge  of  malversation  in  his  pro* 
vince«    Presently  the  rumour  ran  that  Catilina,  thus  dis- 
concerted, formed  a  plot  with  Autronius,  just  deprived  of 
the  consulship  for  bribery,  with  Calpumius  Piso  and  other 
dissolute  nobles,  to  murder  the  successful  candidates,  and 
to  seize  the  powers  of  the  state.      The  names  both  of 
Crassus  and  Caesar  were  whispered  in  connexion  with  this 
bloody  enterprise.     The  former,  it  was  said,  was  to  be 
created  dictator,  the  latter  his  master  of  the  horse.  When  it 
was  asked  upon  what  military  resources  the  rash  intriguers 
relied,  it  was  answered  that  Piso,  who  had  acquired  the 
command  of  one  of  the  Iberian  provinces,  was  chafed  to 
organize  an  armed  force  in  that  quarter,  with  which  to 

lialance  the  lepons  of  the  senate  under  Pompeius.     The 
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scheme,  it  was  alleged,  was  opportunely  detected,  the 
chief  conspirators  discovered  and  marked.  Piso  shortly 
.afterwards  was  cut  off  in  his  province  by  banditti,  or  pos- 
sibly by  assassins :  but  the  proceedings  with  which  the 
culprits  were  menaced  were. stayed  by  the  intervention  of 
•a  tribune,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  plot  were  never 
formally  revealed. 

Such  however  was  the  influence  of  Catilina,  or  such  the 
interest  which  his  presumed  machinations  could  excite 
among  the  lawless  and  ambitious  even  in  the  heart  of  the 
commonwealth,  that  not  only  was  the  government  unable 
to  convict  him  upon  this  flagrant  charge,  but  he  did  not 
shrink  from  suing  for  the  consulship  itself  for  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  that  too  while  yet  unabsolved  from  the 
accusation  of  Clodius.  The  man  and  the  times  must  be 
jnore  particularly  described  to  make  the  story  of  Catilina 
credible  to  any  other  age  than  his  own.  For  passing 
strange  must  it  appear  that,  notwithstanding  the  atrocities 
by  which  he  was  disgraced,  Catilina  had  been  able  to  con- 
nect himself  with  many  eminent  public  men,  by  whom  his 
suits  had  been  openly  supported.  Cicero  himself,  a  man 
of  unsullied  personal  purity,  was  prepared,  for  the  sake  of 
his  alliance  in  their  common  competition  for  the  consul- 
ship, to  defend  his  cause  against  Clodius,  and  only  escaped 
the  disgrace  of  appearing  as  his  advocate  by  the  charges 
themselves  being  dropped,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  venal 
accuser.  But  it  was  over  the  corrupt  patrioian  youth 
that  he  exercised  the  most  extraordinary  ascendancy. 
Through  dissipation  he  led  them  into  the  darkest  crimes. 
He  taught  them  to  depend  upon  him  as  a  trusty  associate 
in  every  wickedness,  and  whether  in  bilking  a  creditor  or 
H^otiating  a  loan,  in  planning  a  seduction  or  compassing 
a  murder,  his  boldness  and  invention  were  never  found  to 
fail  them.     Catilina  was  their  friend,  their  champion,  and 
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their  idol.  They  vaunted  his  bodily  strength  and  vigour, 
his  address  in  bodily  ezercises,  his  iron  frame  which  could 
endure  alike  the  excesses  of  debauch  and  the  rudest  toils 
of  war.  He  became  the  model  of  the  youthful  aspirants 
to  fashionable  distinction,  which  then  demanded  not  only 
splendour  in  dress  and  furniture,  but  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
sword  and  eminence  in  all  martial  accomplishments.  But 
these  exercises  could  not  fail  to  have  a  brutalizing  effect; 
for  they  connected  such  as  sought  distinction  in  them  with 
the  slaves,  criminals  and  hired  ruffians  who  fought  in  the 
arena.  Such  men,  admired  as  consummate  masters  of 
their  art,  became  the  friends  and  companions  of  the  young 
nobility,  who  drank  with  them  one  day  in  the  wineshop, 
and  shouted  over  their  agonies  in  the  theatre  on  the 
morrow. 

The  long  career  of  conquest  which  Home  had  enjoyed 
had  tended  to  throw  all  her  noblest  eneigies  into  the  sole 
profession  of  arms,  which  is  naturally  inclined  above  all 
others  to  measure  excellence  by  success,  and  to  confound 
virtue  with  valour.  When  the  Boman  returned  from  the 
wars  for  a  short  breathing-time  to  his  own  country,  he 
beheld  few  objects  around  him  which  were  calculated  to 
allny  the  fever  of  his  excited  imagination.  His  pride  was 
fed  by  trophies  and  triumphs,  by  the  retinue  of  captive 
slaves  which  attended  him,  by  the  spoils  of  conquered 
palaces  which  decorated  his  home.  In  the  intervals  of  dan- 
ger and  rapine  few  cared  to  yield  themselves  to  the  vapid 
enjoyments  of  taste  and  literature,  or  could,  refrain  from 
ridiculing  the  arts  which  had-  failed  to  save  Greece  from 
subjugation.  The  poets,  histopans  and  philosophers  of 
Rome  were  few  in  number,  and  exercised  but  a  transient 
influence  on  a  small  circle  of  admirers.  Nor  were  the 
habits  of  civil  life  such  as  to  soften  the  brutal  manners  of 
the  camp.     The  Romans  knew  notliing  of  the  relations  of 
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modem  society,  in  which  the  sexes  mutaally  encourage 
each  other  in  the  virtues  appropriate  to  each,  and  where 
ranks  and  classes  mingle  nnaffectedly  together  under  the 
shelter  of  a  common  civilization.  The  Bomane  lived  at 
first  in  castes,  afterwards  in  parties :  even  in  the  publio 
places  there  was  little  fusion  or  intercourse  of  ranks,  while 
at  home  they  domineered  over  their  clients  as  patrons, 
dieir  slaves  as  masters,  their  wives  and  children  as  hus- 
bands and  fathers.  The  instruction  indeed  of  boyhood 
was  general  at  least  in  the  upper  ranks,  but  it  was  im- 
parted by  slaves,  who  corrupted  the  temper  of  their  pupils 
far  more  than  they  improved  their  understanding,  and 
when,  already  exhausted  by  premature  indulgence,  they 
were  married  still  young  from  motives  of  convenience, 
they  were  found  incapable  of  guiding  and  elevating  their 
still  more  neglected  consorts.  The  women  were  never 
associated  in  their  husbands'  occupations,  knew  little  of 
their  affairs,  and  were  less  closely  attached  to  their  in-« 
terests  than  even  their  bondmen*  They  seldom  partook 
of  their  recreations,  which  accordingly  degenerated  for  the 
most  part  into  debauches.  Systematically  deprived  of 
instruction,  the  Boman  matron  was  taught  indeed  to 
vaunt  ber  ignorance  as  a  virtue.  K  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury those  Sabine  housewives  were  no  longer  to  be  found, 
who  shut  themselves  up  in  their  apartments  and  spun 
wool  among  their  handmaids,  yet  to  exercise  their  in- 
tellects or  cultivate  their  tastes  passed  almost  for  a  crime. 
To  know  Greek  and  Latin  books,  to  sing  and  dance,  to 
make  verses,  to  please  with  conversation,  these,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  historian  Sallust,  were  no  better  than 
seductive  fascinations,  such  as  formed  the  charm  and  fixed 
the  price  of  the  courtesan.  Barely  therefore  did  any 
woman  break  through  this  mental  bondage,  without  losing 
in  character  what  she  gained  in  intellect  and  attraction. 
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In  either  case  she  was  almost  equally  despised.  The 
men's  indifference  to  the  conduct  of  their  spouses  is  A 
frightful  feature  in  the  social  aspect  of  the  times.  Their 
language,  it  has  been  observed,  had  no  word  to  express 
the  sentiment  of  jealpusj.  The  laws  which  gave  them 
such  facility  of  divorce  show  how  little  regard  they  had 
for  the  dearest  interests  of  the  married  state ;  just  as  their 
common  practice  of  adoption  proves  the  weakness  among 
them  of  the  paternal  sentiment. 

Thus  did  the  morose  and  haughty  Roman  stand  isolated 
and  fdone  in  the  centre  of  his  family  and  of  society  around 
him;  nor  did  he  strive  to  exalt  his  moral  nature  by 
sympathy  with  the  divinity  above  him.  A  century  indeed 
had  scarcely  elapsed  since  Polybius  had  lauded  the 
character  of  the  Bomans  for  the  earnestness  of  its  religious 
sentiment.  Undoubtedly  the  moral  sanctions  of  religion 
had  at  that  time  been  strongly  felt:  the  Grods  were 
actually  r^arded  as  the  avengers  of  crime  and  the  patrons 
of  virtue.  Even  then  however  the  principle  of  setting  up 
the  Deity  as  a  model  for  imitation,  which  alone  is  effi^ 
cadous  for  elevating  and  purifying  the  soul,  was  unknown 
or  disregarded.  The  coarse  and  sensuous  pagans  of  Greece 
and  Borne  gloated  over  the  wretched  stories  of  lust  and 
violence  ascribed  to  the  objects  of  their  worship,  and  if 
they  feared  their  power  never  dreamed  of  adoring  their 
goodness  or  their  justice.  Their  religious  practices  there- 
fore were  not  moral  actions,  but  merely  adopted  as  charms 
to  preserve  them  from  the  caprice  or  ill-nature  of  their 
divinities.  From  this  debasing  superstition  even  their 
strongest  intellects  could  not  wholly  release  themselves, 
while  in  the  seventh  century  the  vulgar  at  least  were  as 
devoutly  addicted  to  it  as  at  any  former  period.  Indeed 
the  general  relaxation  of  positive  belief  in  the  minds  of 

the  educated  class  was  accompanied,  as  is  not  unfi:eguently 

&  6 
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the  caae,  by  still  more  grovelling  prostration  on  the  part 
of  the  Ignorant  multitude. 

Such  a  state  of  society  already  trembled  on  the  Teige 
of  dissolution,  and  reflecting  men  must  have  shuddered 
at  the  frailness  of  the  bands  which  still  held  it  together^ 
and  the  manifold  energies  at  work  for  its  destruction. 
Catilina's  designs,  suspended  for  a  moment,  were  ripening 
to  another  crisis ;  and  the  citizens  pointed  with  horror  to 
the  victim  of  a  guilty  conscience,  stalking  through  the 
streets  with  abrupt  and  agitated  gait,  his  eyes  bloodshot, 
Us  visage  ashy  pale,  revolving  in  his  restless  soul  the 
direst  schemes  of  murder  and  conflagration*  Involved 
in  ruinous  debt,  his  last  hope  of  extrication  had  been  the 
plunder  of  a  province.  The  spoils  of  the  prsetorship  had 
been  wrested  from  him  by  the  rapacity  of  his  judges  or 
his  accuser,  and  access  to  the  consulship  was  denied  him. 
But  his  recent  escape  confirmed  him  in  the  assurance  that 
he  was  too  noble  a  culprit  to  be  convicted:  he  scarcely 
deigned  to  veil  his  intrigues,  while  he  solicited  the  aid 
of  men  of  the  highest  families  in  the  city.  The  young 
Boman  prodigals  invoked  new  tables,  or  a  clear  balance 
sheet;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  their  aims  were 
rather  personal  than  political ;  that  they  yearned  for  the 
extinction  of  their  debts  first,  and  the  division  of  public 
offices  afterwards.  Among  these  reckless  conspirators 
were  two  nephews  of  SuUa.  Autronius  and  Cassius  had 
been  candidates  for  the  consulship :  Bestia  was  a  tribune 
elect:  Lentulus  and  Cethegus,  both  memben  of  the 
C!omelian  house,  were  nobles  of  high  distinction,  though 
vlost  in  character :  even  the  consul  Antonius  was  suspected 
of  privity  to  their  designs,  and  a  secret  incKnation  in 
their  favour.  They  counted  upon  the  support  of  the 
men  who  had  been  disgraced  or  impoverished  by  Sulla, 
and  hoped  to  inflame  the  turbulence  and  lust  of  rapine 
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'which  animated  the  dregs  of  the  popnlace.  They  expected 
moreover  the  armed  assistance  of  many  of  the  disbanded 
Teterans,  who  had  already  squandered,  with  the  reck- 
lessness of  fortunate  adventurers,  the  possessions  they 
had  so  suddenly  acquired.  They  proposed  to  solicit  and 
excite  the  hostile  feelings  towards  their  conquerors,  still 
prevalent  among  the  Italian  races.  Finally  they  re* 
solved  to  seize  the  gladiators'  schools  at  Capua;  and  some 
of  them  would  not  have  scrupled  to  arm  a  new  insur- 
rection of  slaves  and  criminals.  This  last  measure  was 
the  only  enormity  to  which  Catilina  would  not  consent. 
He  was  urged  to  it  more  especially  by  Lentulus;  and 
when  a  proposal  so  base  was  discovered  in  the  hand- 
writing of  one  of  the  Comelii,  it  crowned  the  horror  and 
indignation  of  the  Roman  people. 

Meanwhile  among  the  senatorial  faction  there  were  not 
wanting  statesmen  who  watched  the  coming  storm  with 
secret  satisfaction*  Too  much  of  their  power,  they  felt» 
had  been  surrendered  to  their  military  patron,  and  they 
longed  for  an  opportunity  to  resume  it  in  his  absence* 
They  fretted  at  the  contempt  into  which  they  had  fallen : 
the  consulship  and  pontificate  had  become  the  prey  of 
any  daring  adventurers :  the  example  of  usurpation  had 
now  descended  to  mere  cut- throats  and  robbers:  they 
would  check  it  once  and  for  ever  by  a  signal  retribution  t 
they  would  give  the  great  Pompeius  himself  to  understand 
that  they  could  save  and  rule  the  state  without  him* 
The  marked  progress  of  Cicero  in  general  esteem  formed 
an  important  element  in  their  calculations.  By  placing 
him  in  the  consul's  chair  they  hoped  to  secure  him  for 
their  instrument,  and  to  employ  his  zeal,  his  abilities,  and 
his  honest  intentions  in  the  great  work  they  contemplated 
—-the  restoration  of  their  own  ascendancy.  At  the  in- 
stigation of  these  crafty  advisers  the  nobles  now  joined 
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with  the  people  in  promoting  Cicero's  elevation.  He  had 
been  prastor  in  the  year  689,  but  he  had  refused  to  quit 
the  glories  of  the  forum  and  the  tribunals  for  the  sordid 
emolument  of  a  province.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
designated  for  the  consulship  by  the  general  voice  of 
the  citizens,  and  the  insignificance  of  Antonius  the 
colleague  assigned  to  him,  showed  that  to  him  alone  all 
parties  looked  for  the  salvation  of  the  state.  During  the 
early  part  of  his  career  the  new  consul  proposed  various 
salutary  measures,  and  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the 
interests  of  the  oligarchy  with  which  he  now  first  began 
B.'c.'S!'to  feel  himself  connected  As  the  year  advanced  the 
presumed  schemes  of  Catilina  withdrew  attention  ^m 
every  other  business,  the  conspirator  duly  waiting  for 
the  issue  of  the  consular  comitia,  at  which  he  still  pre* 
tended  to  seek  a  legitimate  election.  When  his  suit  was 
once  more  rejected  and  Silanus  and  Murena  chosen,  he 
no  longer  meditated  delay.  One  of  his  accomplices 
named  Curius  had  betrayed  the  secret,  if  such  it  oould  still 
be  called,  to  his  mistress  Fulvia:  she  had  already  oom- 
municated  it  to  Cicero,  and  by  his  instructions  obtained 
from  her  paramour  every  particular  of  the  intended  out- 
break. The  information  was  laid  before  the  senate,  and 
a  decree  was  immediately  passed,  enjoining  the  consuls 
**to  provide  far  the  safety  of  the  state /^  But  in  the 
Suppression  of  so  formidable  a  conspiracy  every  step  was 
hazardous.  We  have  seen  how  iUustrious  were  the  names 
enlisted  in  it.  The  time  had  past  when  the  consul  could 
venture,  after  the  manner  of  an  Ahala  or  an  Opimius,  to 
draw  his  sword,  call  the  citizens  to  follow  him,  and  rush 
boldly  upon  the  men  whom  the  senate  had  denounced  as 
its  foes.  Though  the  nobles  still  claimed  this  power 
for  their  chief  magistrate  in  the  l^st  resort,  it  contravened 
a  principle  wluch  the  people  would  never  consent  to 
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surrender^  which  gave  to  every  citizen  accused  of  a  isapital 
crime  the  right  of  appealing  to  the  tribes.  Caesar  and 
Crassus,  if  not  themselves  connected  with  the  conspirators^ 
were  doubtless  on  the  watch  to  thwart  the  slightest 
stretch  of  prerogative  against  them.  On  the  other  hand 
the  danger  was  becoming  imminent*  The  conspirators 
had  almost  completed  their  preparations,  and  collected 
their  magazines  of  arms.  They  had  fixed  the  day  for  the 
intended  outbreak,  and  assigned  to  each  man  his  proper 
poet  and  o£Sce.  The  veterans  of  Etruria,  of  Samnium^ 
imd  Umbria,  long  since  solicited  by  their  emissaries,  were 
flocking  to  their  appointed  rendezvous.  The  fleet  in  the 
port  of  Ostia  was  supposed  to  be  gained,  and  insurrections 
were  promised  both  in  Africa  and  Spain.  All  the  legions 
of  the  republic  were  with  Pompeius  in  the  East,  or 
dispersed  in  other  provinces;  the  city  itself  was  not 
defensible  for  a  day,  and  even  the  fortresses  on  the 
Capitoline  and  Janiculum  retained  only  the  tradition  of 
their  ancient  strength.  Bome  had  neither  a  garrison  nor 
a  police;  all  her  citizens  were  soldiers,  and  with  no 
foreign  enemy  to  fear  she  had  neglected  to  provide  against 
the  dangerous  ambition  of  her  own  childr^i.  At  the 
moment  concerted  the  various  bodies  of  insurgents  were 
to  advance  simultaneously  against  her,  and  their  accom*. 
plices  within  the  city  were  to  fire  it  in  a  hundred  places^ 

Fortunately  for  the  state  two  proconsuls,  Marcius  Rex 
and  Metellus  Creticus,  arrived  at  this  moment  from  the 
East  with  some  legionary  forces,  and  awaited  at  the  gates 
of  the  city  the  triumph  which  they  demanded  of  the  senate* 
Marcius  was  immediately  directed  against  Mallius,  Cati-> 
lina's  lieutenant  in  Etruria ;  Metellus  was  ordered  to  make 
head  against  the  insurgents  in  Apulia.  Some  hasty  levies 
were  despatched  at  the  same  time  to  check  the  advance  of 
the  men  of  Picenum.     Measures  were  promptly  taken  for 
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removing  the  gladiators  from  Capua,  and  dbtributing  them 
in  small  numbers  among  the  neighbouring  towns.  Borne 
was  placed,  according  to  the  modem  phrase,  in  a  state  of 
si^e.  Citizens  were  enrolled  and  armed  guards  posted  at 
the  gates,  the  walls  and  streets  patrolled ;  Cicero  assumed 
military  command,  and  marshalled  his  countrymen  against 
their  invisible  foe. 

Both  parties  were  equally  ready  for  the  encounter  when 
the  consul  boldly  summoned  the  arch  conspirator  to  dis- 
cover himself.  On  the  7th  of  November  he  had  convened 
the  senators  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator.  Catilina 
appeared  in  his  place  :  his  fellow-senators  shrank  from  con- 
tact with  him,  and  left  a  vacant  space  on  the  benches 
around  him.  Suddenly  the  consul  rose,  and  poured  forth 
the  torrent  of  his  indignant  eloquence.  *'  Haw  lanff  theUy 
Catilina^  how  long  will  you  abuse  our  patience  ?  What, 
are  you  quite  unmoved  by  the  guard  which  keeps  night-watch 
on  the  PalcUine,  by  the  patrols  of  the  city,  by  the  constema" 
tion  of  the  people^  by  the  rushing  of  all  good  citizens  together, 
by  this  fortress-temple  in  which  the  senate  is  assembled,  by 
the  fear  and  horror  of  the  senators  themselves  f  TAinA  you 
tliat  all  your  schemes  are  not  open  to  us  as  the  day  ^  .  •  .  Fie 
on  our  times  !  fie  on  our  principles  I  The  senate  knows  them : 
the  consul  sees  them:  and  the  man  still  lives!  Lives!  did 
Isayf  Aye,  and  comes  into  the  midst  of  us,  partakes  of 
our  public  councils,  observes  and  marks  us,  one  by  one,  for 
slaughter.  •  •  •  Ajid  yet  we,  the  consuls,  who  have  received  the 
senjatori  La^t  Decree  for  the  conservcUion  of  the  state — toe 
into  whose  hands  has  been  thrust  the  sword  of  Scipio,  of  Opi* 
mius,  ofAhala,  still  suffer  it  to  sleep  in  its  scabbard!  Yes, 
I  still  wait,  I  still  delay  ;  for  I  vnsh  you  not  to  perish  till 
you  cease  to  find  a  citizen  so  perverse  as  to  excuse  or  defend 
you,  Tlien,  and  not  till  tlien,  the  sword  shall  descend  upon 
you.     Meanwhile  live,  as  you  now  live,  tracked  by  enemies, 
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surraunaed  by  guards  :  aU  our  eyes  and  ears  shall  be  Jixed 
upon  you  as  they  hmg  have  been^  and  watch  you  witen  you 
think  not  of  it  .  •  .  .  Renounce  then  your  designs ;  they  ate 
discovered  and  frustrated.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  they  were? 
Sememher  how  on  the  20th  of  October  I  announced  that 
Mallius  was  to  rise  on  the  27th :  was  I  wrong?  that  the 
2Sth  wa^  fixed  for  the  massacre :  was  it  not  cmerted  only  by 
my  vigilanee  ?  on  tlie  1st  of  November  would  you  not  have 
seized  Prcsneste?  and  did  you  not  find  it  apprised  and 
guarded?  I  track  your  deeds,  I  follow  your  steps,  I  know 
your  very  thoughts.  Let  me  tell  you  whither  you  repaired 
last  night.  Was  it  not  to  the  house  of  Lceca?  There  you 
met  your  accompliceSy  you  assigned  them  each  their  places  ; 
who  should  remain  at  Rome,  who  with  yourself  should 
quit  it:  you  marked  out  the  quarters  to  be  fired:  you  only 
lingered  still  a  moment  because  I  still  lived.  Then  two  Ro^ 
man  knights  offered  to  rid  you  of  that  anxiety,  and  to  kill  me 
in  my  bed  before  the  dawn  of  the  morrow.  All  this  Idis^ 
covered,  almost  ere  your  meeting  was  dissolved:  I  doubled 
my  guards,  I  shut  the  door  against  the  wretches  whom  you 
sent  so  early  to  salute  me ;  aye,  the  same  wretches  whom  I 
had  already  designated  to  many  as  the  men  who  were  coming 
to  murder  me.  •  •  .  You  call  upon  me  to  impeach  you;  you  say 
you  will  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  senators;  you  will  go  into 
exile  if  it  be  their  pleasure.  No;  I  will  not  impeach  you;  lunll 
not  subject  myself  to  the  odium  of  driving  you  into  banishment; 
though  if  you  wait  only  for  their  judgment,  does  not  their 
silence  sufficiently  declare  their  sentiments?  But  I  invite,  I 
exhort  you  to  go  forth  from  the  city  I  Go  where  your  armed 
bands  await  you !  join  Mallius,  raise  your  ruffians,  leave 
the  company  of  honest  citizens,  make  war  against  your 
country!  Yet  why  do  I  invite  you,  to  do  that  which  you 
have  already  determined  to  do  ;  for  which  the  day  is  fixed^ 
and  every  disposition  made?^     •  •  •  And  then  turning  to 
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the  senators  the  orator  ezphiined  the  tneanbg  of  this  strange 
address.  He  dared  not  bring  the  criminal  to  justice :  he  had 
too  many  friends  even  in  the  senate  itself;  too  many  timid 
people  would  declare  his  guilt  unproved  ;  too  many  jealous 
people  would  object  to  rigorous  measures,  and  call  them 
tyrannical  and  regal.  But  as  soon  as  he  should  actually 
repidr  to  Mallius's  camp,  there  would  no  longer  be  room  for 
doubt.  The  consul  pledged  his  word  from  that  moment 
to  lay  the  proof  of  the  conspiracy  before  them,  to  crudi 
the  movement  and  to  chastise  the  guilty.  And  in  order  to 
assure  them  that  he  could  do  so,  he  pointed  to  the  knights^ 
who  at  his  bidding  were  crowding  the  area  and  steps  of  the 
temple,  and  listening  in  violent  agitation  at  the  door, 
ready  at  his  word  to  dart  upon  his  victim,  and  tear  him  in 
pieces  before  the  eyes  of  the  senate. 

Catilina  had  kept  his  seat  throughout  this  terrible  in- 
fliction, agitated  by  rage  and  apprehension,  yet  trusting 
to  the  favour  of  his  numerous  connexions,  and  relying  on 
the  stolid  incredulity  of  the  mass  of  the  audience ;  for  the 
habitual  use  of  exaggerated  invective  had  blunted  the 
force  of  truth,  and  rendered  the  senators  callous  for  the 
most  part  even  to  the  most  impassioned  oratory.  The 
appearance  perhaps  of  the  consuPs  myrmidons,  and  the 
fear,  not  of  any  legal  sentence,  but  of  popular  violence,  at 
last  made  him  start  to  his  feet.  He  muttered  a  few  broken 
sentences,  in  a  tone  of  deprecation,  appealing  to  his  birth, 
rank,  and  aristocratic  sentiments,  in  gage  of  his  loyalty, 
and  in  contrast  to  the  specious  pretensions  of  the  base-bora 
foreigneTy  his  accuser.  But  the  senators  encouraged  or 
awed  by  the  presence  of  the  knights,  murmured  and 
groaned  around  him,  calling  him  an  enemy  and  a  parri- 
cide. Then  at  last  losing  all  self-command  Catilina  rushed 
wildly  out  of  the  chamber,  exclaiming:  ** Driven  to  de- 
struction  by  my  enemies^  I  will  smother  the  conflagration  of 
my  own  house  in  the  ruin  of  the  city.** 
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Catilina  fled  to  his  house,  shut  himself  up  aione,  and  for 
a  moment  deliberated.  At  nightfall  he  quitted  the  citj 
and  threw  himself  into  the  quarters  of  his  armed  adherents 
in  Etruria,  He  left  behind  him  instructions  for  his  ac- 
complices in  the  citj,  in  which  he  charged  them  not  to  quit 
their  posts,  but  watch  their  opportunity  to  assassinate  the 
consul  if  possible,  at  all  events  to  make  all  readj  for  a  do- 
mestic  outbreak  as  soon  as  his  preparations  should  be  com- 
plete for  attacking  the  city  from  without.  To  Catulus^  whom 
he  r^arded  as  a  personal  friend,  or  on  whom  he  wished 
perhaps  to  throw  the  suspicions  of  the  senators,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  of  exculpation,  while  he  secured,  as  he  said, 
his  own  personal  safety  in  the  ranks  of  a  hostile  army, 
recommending  to  his  fidelity  and  friendship  the  care  of  his 
dearest  interests.  Cicero  had  reason  to  exult  in  the  suc- 
cess of  his  first  harangue,  which  cleared  the  way  before 
him.  Catilina  had  openly  avowed  himself  a  public  enemy ; 
but  his  associates  stiU  refused  to  disclose  themselves ;  and 
the  consul's  next  step  was  to  drive  them,  by  umilar  threats 
and  sarcasms,  to  an  overt  act  of  rebellion.  But  for  the 
most  part  they  remained  firmly  at  their  posts,  as  their 
leader  had  enjoined  them.  One  youth,  the  son  of  a  senator, 
quitted  the  city  to  join  Catilina.  His  fiither,  informed  of 
his  treason,  pursued  and  arrested  him,  and  caused  his 
slaves  to  slay  him  upon  the  spot  But  Lentulus,  Ceth^us 
and  Bestia  contmued  still  in  Rome,  sometimes  threatening 
to  impeach  Cicero  for  the  exile  of  a  citizen  without  judg- 
ment pronounced,  and  meanwhile  planning  a  general  mas^ 
aaore  of  the  magistrates  during  the  approaching  confusion 
of  the  Saturnalia.  Cicero,  served  by  a  legion  of  spies, 
tracked  all  their  movements;  but  he  dared  not  strike, 
while  still  devoid  of  written  proofs  against  them.  The 
imprudence  of  the  conspirators  at  last  placed  such  docu- 
ments in  his  hands. 

There  happened  to  be  at  the  time  in  Bome  certain 
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envoys  of  the  AUobroges^  a  Graulish  people,  who  had  long 
yainljr  sued  for  justice  from  the  republic,  under  the  cruel 
exactions  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  by  the  goveniL- 
ment  in  the  province.  The  wild  mountaineers  whose  causie 
they  pleaded  had  risen  more  than  once  to  extort  their 
claims  by  arms ;  their  discontent,  swelling  under  repeated 
disappointment,  was  ready  once  more  to  explode  at  any 
favourable  opportunity,  while  the  senate,  full  of  more  im- 
portant and  more  alarming  affairs,  still  treated  them  with 
contemptuous  neglect.  So  favourable  was  the  moment 
that  the  conspirators  addressed  the  envoys  through  a 
dtizen  well  known  to  them,  named  Umbrenus,  disclosing 
their  contemplated  plan  for  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  offering  them  a  dire  revenge  as  the  price  of  their 
nation*s  assistance.  They  at  once  embraced  the  proposal 
and  promised  the  aid  of  their  countiymen.  But  presently, 
awed  by  their  deep  impression  of  the  invincibility  of  the 
consuls  and  imperators,  they  sought  the  counsel  of  Fabius 
Sanga,  the  patron  of  their  tribe  in  Bome.  By  him  they 
were  persuaded  to  reveal  the  negotiation  to  Cicero,  who 
caused  them  to  affect  the  deepest  interest  in  the  conspiracy, 
and  to  extract  from  the  traitors  a  written  engagement  for 
the  price  of  their  alliance.  Lentulus,  Cethegus  and  Stati- 
lius  affixed  both  their  names  and  seals  to  the  document 
required.  On  receiving  it  the  envoys  quitted  the  city  in 
company  with  Yolturcius,  one  of  the  conspirators,  deputed 
to  conclude  the  negotiation  with  the  Allobroges  in  their 
own  country.  The  consul,  kept  duly  informed  of  all  their 
proceedings,  caused  them  to  be  waylaid  at  the  foot  of  thd 
Milvian  bridge,  three  miles  beyond  the  gates,  and  they  im- 
mediately surrendered  their  despatches.  While  this  was  in 
progress  the  consul  summoned  the  chief  conspirators  into 
his  presence.  They  came  without  mistrust :  surrounding 
them  with  his  lictors  and  archers,  he  led  them  directly  to 
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the  senate.  In  the  face  of  the  assembled  fathers  he  pro- 
duced the  fatal  letters;  and  the  culprits,  overwhelmed 
with  confusion,  acknowledged  their  guilt  by  their  silence. 
Lentulus,  who  had  fondly  flattered  himself  on  the  strength 
of  a  reputed  oracle  of  the  Sibyls,  that,  after  Cinna  and 
Sulla  he  should  be  the  third  Cornelius  to  reign  in  Borne, 
was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  praetorship  on  the  spot,  and 
placed  with  his  associates  in  the  custody  of  the  most  digni- 
fied senators,  to  await  the  decision  of  their  fate.  Mean- 
while, the  examination  being  closed,  Cicero  addressed  the 
people,  who  were  crowding  in  agitation  and  alarm  around 
the  doors  of  the  curia,  upon  the  rumour  of  the  awful  dis- 
closures going  on  within.  To  the  multitude  the  wary 
consul  submitted  no  judicial  proof  of  the  culprits'  designs. 
He  contented  himself  with  declaring  the  evidence  upon 
which  they  had  been  convicted  to  be  their  correspondence 
with  Catilina,  a  public  enemy,  and  their  detected  inter- 
course with  the  hostile  Allobroges.  This  sufficed  to  brand 
them  as  pledged  to  succour  an  invader,  to  harbour  him 
within  the  city,  to  deliver  Rome  to  the  fury  of  Etrurians 
and  Gauls.  But  to  prove  their  ulterior  designs  would 
have  involved  the  discovery  of  the  consults  secret  sources 
of  information,  it  would  have  been  unbecoming  the  dignity, 
of  the  government,  and  inconsistent  with  the  politic  reserve 
of  an  aristocratic  assembly. 

The  conspiracy  thus  criticaUy  arrested  has  been  repre- 
sented, in  accordance  with  the  evidence  before  us,  as  the 
work  of  mere  private  cupidity  or  ambition.  But  the 
ruling  party  sought  to  incriminate  in  it  their  public  adver- 
saries. They  had  already  studied  to  implicate  both  Csesar 
and  Crassus  in  the  presumed  machinations  of  Catilina  at 
an  earlier  period.  They  now  repeated  the  effort  with 
increased  virulence,  and  Catulus  himself  was  foremost  in 
urging  Cicero  to  produce  testimony  against  Csesar.     Such 
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testiinoQy  might  doubtless  have  been  suborned;  loose 
surmises  might  at  least  have  been  construed  into  grave 
presumptions.  But  to  such  a  project  the  consul  steadily 
refused  to  lend  himself.  He  was  sensible  perhaps  th^ 
CsBsar's  popularity  would  in  fact  screen  from  justice  every 
culprit  associated  with  him,  and  in  giving  him  the  charge 
'  of  Statilius,  one  of  the  criminals,  Cicero  openly  declared 

/.  himself  convinced  of  hb  innocence.  Indeed  the  great  dif- 
\  ficulty  was  still  to  be  overcome,  and  the  consul  would  not 
permit  himself  recklessly  to  enhance  it.  Nine  of  the  con* 
spirators  had  been  denounced,  five  were  convicted  and 
confined;  but  the  nature  of  their  punishment  yet  re- 
mained for  decision.  The  law  of  the  republic,  as  in- 
terpreted at  least  by  the  patricians,  invested  the  duef 
magistrate  with  power  of  life  and  death,  on  the  senate 
issuing  its  ultimate  decree.  On  this  authority  alone  bold 
men  had  slain  presumed  criminals,  and  the  senate  had 
loudly  applauded  them.  But  against  such  a  stretch  of 
prerogative  the  commons  liad  always  protested.  They 
.  had  resented  such  daring  deeds,  and  retaliated  them  with 

violence.  They  had  constantly  appealed  to  the  principle 
of  Roman  law,  which  forbade  any  citizen  to  be  put  to 
death  except  by  a  vote  of  the  tribes.  Nor  could  the  tribes 
themselves,  however  sternly  disposed,  deprive  a  citizen,  as 
long  as  he  retained  his  rights  as  such,  of  liberty  to  evade 
sentence  by  voluntary  exile.  To  the  people  accordingly, 
Cicero  could  not  venture  to  appeal,  nor  would  he  assume 
on  the  other  hand  the  responsibility  of  acting  on  the  mere 
j  decree  of  his  own  order.     Hitherto,  even  while  defying 

the  spirit  of  the  laws,  he  had  scrupulously  adhered  to  their 
forms.  He  had  abstained  from  arresting  the  conspirators 
in  their  own  houses,  to  avoid  the  violation  of  a  citizen's 
domicile.  He  had  not  given  Lentulus  in  charge  to  his 
lictors ;  but  had  led  him  before  the  senate  with  his  own 
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Iiandy  because  none  but  a  consul  might  put  a  pnetor  under 
restraint.  Finally,  he  had  caused  the  criminals  to  be  de- 
clared perduettes,  or  public  enemies.  In  order  to  strip  them 
of  the  prerogatives  of  citizenship,  before  proceeding  to 
their  punishment  He  now  threw  himself  once  more  on 
the  senate  itself.  He  restored  to  the  assembly  the  sword 
which  it  had  thrust  into  his  hands.  The  fathers  met  in 
the  temple  of  Concord,  the  groundplan  of  which  may  yet 
be  traced  under  the  brow  of  the  Capitoline,  and  from  the 
memorials  still  preserved  to  us,  we  may  picture  to  our* 
selves  a  vivid  representation  of  the  debate  which  followed. 
While  strong  patrols  traversed  the  streets,  and  the  knights 
armed  and  in  great  multitudes  surrounded  the  place  of 
assembly,  the  consul-designate,  Silanus,  invited  first  to 
deliver  his  opinion,  pronounced  boldly  for  death.  All  the 
consulars,  successively,  followed  on  the  same  side.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  meeting  would  have  been  unanimous,  for 
Crassus  had  absented  himself,  and  Caesar,  it  might  be 
thought,  conscious  of  his  own  complicity  or  at  least  of  the 
anspicions  to  which  he  was  subjected,  would  desire  to 
efface  the  stigma  in  the  Uood  of  the  convicted  tndtors» 
But  he,  taking  counsel  only  of  his  own  boldness  and  spirit, 
of  the  claims  of  his  party,  and  indeed  of  his  own  natural 
clemency,  declared  in  a  speech  of  remarkable  power,  for 
perpetual  imprisonment,  and  with  confiscation.  He  allowed 
indeed  that  the  culprits  were  justly  llablo  to  the  extreme 
penalty;  but  to  free  and  high-minded  men  degradation,  he 
contended,  was  worse  than  death,  which  he  dared  to  cha- 
racterize as  mere  oblivion.  This  speech  made  a  great 
impression  upon  the  assembly.  Those  who  were  next 
asked  their  opinion  voted  one  after  the  other  with  Caesar. 
Among  liiem  was  Quintus  Cicero,  the  consul's  own  brother; 
and  Silanus  himself  thought  fit  to  explain  away  the  sen- 
timents he  had  just  delivered  in  accordance  with  the  last 
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speaker.     Cicero  then  rose  to  stem  the  current,  and  de- 
monstrated with  all  his  eloquence  the  impossibility  of 
stopping  at  the  point  recommended  by  Caesar  after  having 
gone  so  far,  and  both  offended  and  alarmed  so  many 
dangerous  enemies.     But  this  appeal  to  the  fears  of  the 
assembly  rather  increased  than  allayed  their  anxiety  to 
escape  from  the  immediate  responsibility.     Cicero's  real 
influence  with  them  was  never  great.     A  master  in  the 
forum,  he  was  only  a  minister  in  the  senate.     There  he 
was  too  generally  regarded  as  a  mere   bustling  politi- 
cian, who  used  the  means  put  into  his  hands  by  others 
for  his  own  glory  or  advancement.     The  senators  would 
have  little  heeded  his  counsel,  had  it  not  been  reinforced 
by  an  energetic  speech  from  Cato,  who  pronounced  for 
the  execution  of  the  criminals  in  a  tone  of  deep  conviction 
and  unflinching  courage.     Once  more  the  audience  was 
swayed  round  to  the  side  of  severity,  and  Cato's  influence 
was  openly  avowed  by  the  language  of  the  fatal  decree 
itself,  which  was  expressed  in  his  own  words.     The  knights 
who  waited  impatiently  for  the  result,  were  furious  at  the 
obstruction  Caesar  had  thrown  in  the  way  of  justice,  and 
when  he  appeared  on  the  steps  of  the  temple  could  hardly 
be  restrained  from    assassinating  him.      Some    of   the 
younger  senators  carried  him  off  in  their  arms,  and  among 
them  C.  Scribonius  Curio  was  conspicuous  for  his  spirit  and 
courage. 

The  knights,  it  was  said,  had  looked  to  Cicero  for  the 
signal  to  consummate  their  vengeance;  but  the  consul  had 
turned  away.  He  was  giving  orders  for  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  senate's  decree,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
interference  of  the  tribunes,  or  a  rescue  by  main  foroe. 
He  went  in  person  to  the  house  where  Lentulus  was  de* 
tained  on  the  Palatine,  and  brought  him  to  the  TuUianum^ 
the  prison  under  the  Capitol,  whither  the  praetors  at  the 
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same  time  conducted  the  other  criminals.  The  exe- 
cutioners were  at  hand.  Lentulus  was  strangled  first, 
and  Cethegus,  Gabinius^  Statilius  and  Ceparius  suffered 
the  same  fate  successively.  When  the  consul^  who  had 
attended  to  the  last,  traversed  the  forum  on  his  route 
homeward,  he  exclaimed  to  the  crowds  through  which  he 
made  his  way,  **  They  have  lived^  and  the  people  shuddered 
in  silence. 

Cicero  had  performed,  as  he  well  knew,  an  action,  the 
fame  of  which  must  resound  through  all  ages,  and  for 
the  moment  the  head  of  the  aspiring  Arpinate  swam  with 
the  conviction  that  his  name  was  now  linked  indissolubly 
with  the  greatest  crisis  in  the  history  of  Home.  The  exe- 
cution took  place  on  the  5th  of  December,  and  he  had  yet 
another  month  of  office  before  him,  and  Catilina  was  in 
arms  in  Etruria.  While  he  turned  from  the  contem- 
plation of  his  own  glory  to  finish  his  work,  the  nobles 
could  dwell  with  grim  satisfaction  on  an  exploit,  which 
proved,  as  they  conceived,  to  them  that  they  could  defend 
themselves  henceforth  without  the  aid  of  a  military  chief. 
The  patron  they  suspected  and  feared  had  withdrawn  from 
their  presence  to  collect  his  forces  and  assail  their  prero- 
gative from  a  distance.  He  had'  left  them  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Marians,  whose  courage  had  revived  in  his 
absence.  But,  trusting  in  themselves  alone,  they  had 
checked  opposition,  crushed  sedition,  and  strangled  revolu- 
tion* Should  the  survivors  appeal,  on  his  return,  to  Pom- 
peiuB,  they  at  once  threw  down  the  gauntlet  and  defied  the 
commander  of  their  own  legions.  We  shall  see  how  rash 
their  hot-brained  courage  was,  and  how  soon  they  cooled 
in  the  presence  of  the  avenger  whom  they  had  evoked. 
But  those  among  them  who  already  apprehended  his 
calling  them  to  account,  were  prepared  at  least  to  make  a 
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sacrifice  of  Cicero,  assured  that  he  would  accept  the  victim 
and  pardon  the  offence. 

The  successes  of  the  generals  of  the  senate  had  doubt- 
less inspired  Cicero  with  confidence  to  accomplish  the  act, 
which  he  regarded  as  the  eternal  glory  of  his  consulate, 
and  the  salvation  of  his  country.     The  presence  of  the 
troops  of  the  republic  had  repressed  the  movements  of  in- 
surrection in  every  quarter.     In  Etruria  alone  was  the 
resbtance  serious  and  obstinate.     Cicero  had  purchased 
the  co-operation  of  his  colleague  Antonius,  whose  vacilla- 
tion had  given  confidence  to  the  conspirators,  by  ceding  to 
him  the  province  of  Macedonia.     He  had  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  destined  to  act  against  Catilina  in 
person :  but  he  had  furnished  him  with  firmer  and  more 
faithful  lieutenants  in  Seztius  and  Petreius.     While  this 
army  covered  Kome,  another  under  Metellus  occupied  the. 
Cisalpine,  and  cut  off  the  rebel's  communications  with  hi^ 
Gaulish  allies.     Catilina  had  assembled  20,000  men,  but 
only  one  quarter  of  this  number  were  regularly  equipped. 
Menaced  both  in  front  and  rear  he  turned  alternately  from 
the  one  opponent  to  the  other,  and  was  trying  to  shake 
the  loyalty  of  Antonius,  when  the  news  of  the  death  of  his 
associates  threw  him  into  despair.     He  was  now  assured 
that  the  senate  would  never  retreat  from  its  position,  and 
even  the  gaining  of  Antonius  could  only  postpone  by  a 
few  days  the  ruin  which  must  eventually  overwhelm  him. 
His  men  too  deserted  from  him  by  whole  cohorts,  and 
he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  no  more  than  four 
thousand  followers.     He  attempted  to  penetrate  the  Ap« 
ennines,  and  evading  the  forces  of  Metellus,  gain   the 
Alps  and  excite  an  insurrection  in  Craul.     But  the  defiles 
were  closed  against  him,  and  again  he  threw  himself  on 
Antonius.     The  consul  himself  affected  sickness  and  en- 
trusted his  legions  to  Petreius.     The  armies  met  not  far 
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from  Pifitoria.  Catilina  prepared  himself  to  sell  his  life 
dearly.  He  sent  away  his  horse,  and  placed  himself  on 
foot  in  the  centre  of  his  little  army.  The  struggle  was 
desperate,  but  fruitless.  Petreius  was  a  cool  and  able 
general,  thoroughly  determined  to  do  his  duty.  His 
soldiers  fonght  under  him  with  confidence  and  devotion. 
Victory,  assured  from  the  first,  was  delayed  for  a  time  by 
the  resolution  of  a  handful  of  rebels  to  perish  on  the  ground 
they  occupied,  where  they  neither  asked  nor  received 
quarter.  The  body  of  Catilina  himself  was  found  in 
advance  of  his  own  lines  among  a  heap  of  slaughtered 
opponents.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  as  a  trophy  to  i'.c',^ 
Rome. 

While  the  generals  of  the  republic  were  still  hunting 
the  common  enemy  in  the  Apennines,  and  even  before 
the  execution  of  Lentulus,  the  leaders  of  the  senate  had 
been  quarrelling  among  themselves,  as  if  they  had  no  one 
to  fear  either  within  or  without  the  city.  The  election  of 
consuls  for  the  ensuing  year  had  fallen  upon  D.  Junius 
Silanus  and  L.  Licinius  Murena.  We  have  seen  that 
Catilina  had  presumed  to  offer  himself;  but  a  worthier 
candidate,  the  great  jurist  Sulpicius,  was  also  disappointed^ 
and  resenting  the  notorious  bribery  employed  by  his  rivals, 
had  rushed  to  prosecute  Murena.  Bribery  there  had  been 
probably  on  all  sides ;  and  Rome  could  ill  afford  at  such 
a  moment  to  waste  her  energies  in  a  private  squabble. 
Cicero,  intent  upon  his  schemes  for  the  frustration  of  the 
conspiracy,  could  not  endure  that  the  public  attention 
should  be  withdrawn  to  the  miserable  intrigues  of  the 
rival  candidates,  and  stepped  forward  to  defend  Murena. 
But  Cnto,  insennble  to  every  argument  from  expediency, 
and  unable  to  see  two  sides  of  any  question,  supported  the 
suit  of  the  accuser  with  headlong  pertinacity.  A  part  of 
Cicero's  speech  was  directed  to  undermine  the  influence 
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of  80  virtuous  an  advocate.  '^  Would  you  knaw^  judges, 
what  sort  of  person  a  sage  of  the  Porch  is  f  He  concedes 
nothing  to  favour^  he  never  pardons.  Compassion^  lie  saysy 
is  frivolousness  and  folly:  the  wise  only  is  beautiful^ 
though  crooked  and  deformed;  he  ovdy  is  rich  though  a 
beggar^  a  lord  though  a  slave :  but  we,  he  declares,  who  are 
no  sages,  are  no  better  than  runaways,  outlaws,  enemies,  and 
madmen.  All  faults,  he  affirms,  are  equal;  every  error  is 
a  heinous  sin;  to  wring  afotoVs  neck  without  just  reason  is 
as  bad  as  to  strangle  ones  father.  The  wise  man  never 
doubts,  never  repents,  is  never  deceived,  can  never  change  his 
mindJ"  .  And  in  this  strain  he  continued  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  his  audience,  who  were  well  pleased  to 
hear  the  philosopher  bantered.  Cato  joined  goodhumour- 
edly  in  the  laugh.  '^  How  witty  a  consul  we  possess,^*  was 
the  only  remark  he  made.  Nor  did  he  afterwards  retain 
any  feeling  of  displeasure  against  the  orator  who  both 
defeated  his  prosecution  and  turned  him  into  ridicule. 

In  the  midst  of  their  contentions  amongst  themselves 
for  the  highest  magistracy,  the  nobles  had  allowed  Ciesar 
to  obtain  the  prsetorship,  the  second  rank  in  the  scale  of 
office.  Pompeius  had  despatched  one  of  his  creatures, 
Metellus  Nepos,  from  Asia  to  secure  one  place  in  his  in- 
terest on  the  bench  of  tribunes.  Cato  had  refused  to  be 
nominated  to  another ;  and  he  was  journeying  into  Lucania 
to  avoid  the  turmoil  of  the  elections,  in  which  he  declined 
to  take  a  part,  when  he  met  the  Pompeian  candidate  on 
the  road,  and  learnt  the  object  of  his  return.  He  now 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  him,  as  a  true  patriot,  to  watch  and 
check  the  intrigues  of  the  dangerous  proconsul.  Hastily 
retracing  his  steps,  he  presented  himself  to  the  people  for 
election,  and  obtained  a  seat  in  the  tribunate  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Metellus  and  others.  Jealousies,  suspicions,  and 
preparations   for  violence   were  rife  on  all  sides.     The 
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people  were  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  favourite 
Csssar^  and  after  the  execution  of  Lentulus,  when  he  was 
once  detained  longer  than  usual  in  the  senate,  surrounded 
the  curia  with  hostile  cries,  insisting  on  his  being  produced 
to  satisfy  them  of  his  safety.  The  Marian  chief  indeed 
was  himself  far  from  daunted  He  laughed  to  scorn  the 
newborn  courage  of  the  nobles.  On  the  1st  of  January 
the  chief  men  and  dignitaries  of  the  state  were  wont  to 
ascend  the  Capitol,  and  there  offer  their  greetings  to  the 
BOW  consuls.  Caesar,  however,  instead  of  assisting  in  this 
act  of  official  courtesy,  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
his  colleagues  and  rivals  to  address  the  people  in  the 
forum,  and  to  propose  that  Catulus  should  be  deprived  by 
their  vote  of  the  honours  due  to  him  as  restorer  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Since  its  destruction  by 
fire  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  it  had  taken  twenty  years  to 
rebuild  that  august  edifice,  the  glory  of  the  city  and  the 
empire;  and' the  work  had  now  been  brought  to  completion 
by  Catulus,  to  whom,  as  prince  of  the  senate,  the  most 
dignified  of  all  the  citizens,  that  honourable  duty  had  been 
assigned.  Catulus  might  now  expect  that  his  name,  as 
the  restorer  of  the  structure,  should  be  engraved  upon  its 
front;  and  no  noble  Roman  would  fail  to  prize  such  a 
commemoration  of  his  services  as  dearly  as  a  consulship  or 
a  triumph.  Cffisar  now  charged  him  with  peculation,  and 
insisted  on  the  production  of  his  accounts ;  meanwhile,  he 
ui^ed  the  people  to  resolve  that  the  final  consummation 
of  the  work  should  be  transferred  to  Pompeius.  But  the 
nobles,  on  hearing  what  was  passing,  rushed  from  the 
presence  of  the  consuls  with  all  their  friends  and  adherents 
into  the  forum,  and  succeeded  in  averting  the  blow.  The 
name  of  Lutatius  Catulus  was  duly  inscribed  upon  the 
proudest  monument  of  the  national  pride,  and  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  glory  of  the  most  blameless  hero  of  the  later 
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commonwealth^  till  the  temple  was  again  destroyed  in  the 
wars  of  Yitellius  and  Vespasian. 
.u.(g2.  Nor  was  this  the  only  defiance  hurled  against  the  senate 
on  that  memorable  day.  Nepos,  the  tribune,  had  put 
himself  in  communication  with  Caesar,  and  combined  with 
him  to  insult  the  dominant  faction,  even  in  the  moment  of 
its  victory.  The  execution  of  the  conspirators  had  already 
been  denounced  as  a  murder,  ere  the  echoes  had  died 
away  of  the  shouts  amidst  which  it  had  been  perpetrated. 
Cicero,  on  resigning  the  fasces,  presented  himself  to 
harangue  the  people,  and  detail  the  events  of  his  consul- 
ship. It  was  a  proud  day  for  him,  and  he  was  prepared 
to  enjoy  it.  But  Nepos  abruptly  interposed :  *^  The  man^ 
he  said,  "  who  condemned  our  fellow  citizens  vnheard^  shall 
not  be  listened  to  himself;  "  and  he  required  him  to  confine 
himself  to  the  customary  oath,  that  he  had  done  nothing 
contrary  to  the  laws.  "  I  swear, ^  exclaimed  Cicero,  ^^that 
I  have  saved  the  state/*  The  nobles  shouted  applause : 
Cato  hailed  him  as  "  the  father  of  his  country  ;  "  and  the 
general  acclamations  of  the  people  overwhelmed  every 
opposing  whisper.  The  nobles  were  elated  by  the  unac- 
customed sounds  of  popular  applause :  but  Nepos  threat- 
ened the  recall  of  Pompeius,  ostensibly  to  oppose  Catilina, 
who  was  still  in  arms,  but  really  to  bear  down  the  free 
act  of  the  senate.  Cato  vowed  that  while  he  lived  no  such 
rogation  should  pass.  A  scu£3e  ensued  in  which  Cato 
proceeded  to  actual  violence :  his  colleague  declared  his 
sanctity  violated,  and  fled  to  his  patron's  camp.  The 
senate  declared  his  office  vacant  (for  the  tribune  was  for- 
bidden by  law  to  quit  the  city) ;  and  at  the  same  time 
suspended  Caesar  from  his  functions. 

The  praetor  refused  to  quit  his  tribunal  till  compelled 
by  a  military  force,  whereupon  he  dismissed  his  lictors, 
divested  himself  of  the  ensigns  of  office,  and  retired  with 
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dignity  to  his  pontifical  dwelling.      The  populace  now 
assembled  to  avenge  the  insult  cast  upon  their  favourite. 
A  riot  ensued^  which  compelled  the  consuls   to  retrace 
their  steps,  not  without  obsequious  expressions  of  respect 
and  deference  towards  him.     Cicero  had  become  already 
sobered  from  the  intoxication  of  his  recent  triumph.     The 
cold  distance  Pompeius  observed  towards  his  party  morti- 
fied and  alarmed  him.     Crassus  loudly  accused  him  of 
having  calumniated  him,  and  the  enmity  of  Crassus  was 
not  to  be  despised.     Finally  a  tribune  had  just  seemed  to 
menace  him  with  impeachment,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
cree of  the  senate  which  had  forbidden  any  action  to  be 
brought  against  those  who  had  aided  in  the  punishment 
of  the  conspirators.     These  resentments  the  discreet  con- 
sular now  studied  to  allay.    He  sought  to  appease  Crassus ; 
he  proclaimed  aloud  the  zeal  which  Caesar  had  displayed  in 
being  the  first,  as  he  attested,  to  disclose  to  him  Catilina*s 
'machinations ;    and   be  who  had  lately  exclaimed,  ^^Let 
arms  give  place  to  the  gown^  now  prostrated  himself  before 
Pompeius,  whom  he  exalted  above  Scipio,  begging  only 
for  himself  the  humble  place  of  a  Laelius.    He  even  sought 
allies   for  himself   among    the   accomplices  of  CatUina. 
P.  Sulla,  one  of  the  conspirators,  was  defended  by  Cicero, 
and  acquitted  in  the  face  of  manifest  proofs.     The  orator 
struggled  to  maintain  that  union  between  the  two  privi- 
leged  orders  of   the  commonwealth,   the    senators    and 
knights,  the  cherished  aim  of  his  policy,  which  seemed  at 
last  to  be  accomplished  on  the  steps  of  the  temple  of 
Concord.      But   when  the  nobles   spumed  the  knights 
haughtily  from  them ;  when  Cato,  reckless  of  the  misery 
of  the  provincials,  repulsed  the  prayer  of  the  publicans  of 
Asia,  who  sought  relief  from   their   contract   with  the 
treasury,  on  account  of  the  deep  impoverishment  of  the 
revenues  they  had  undertaken  to  farm,  insisting  that  they 
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should  be  held  to  the  strict  letter  of  their  bargain ;  when 
the  chasm  between  the  two  orders  seemed  once  more  to 
open  before  his  eyes^  having  now  to  choose  between  the 
class  to  which  he  belonged  by  birth  and  natural  sym- 
pathies and  that  to  which  his  genius  had  exalted  him, 
Cicero  weakly  threw  himself  upon  the  former,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  the  creature  of  the  aristocracy  which 
despised  him.  The  concessions  he  had  made  came  too  late 
to  save  either  himself  or  them.  The  friends  of  Catilina 
still  devoted  him  to  their  direst  revenge ;  the  demagc^es 
lashed  the  people  into  fury  against  him ;  Caesar  smiled  at 
his  mistakes,  while  Crassus  scarcely  disguised  the  rancour 
of  his  hate  under  the  veil  of  frigid  courtesy. 

The  nobles  committed  indeed  no  greater  error  than 
when  they  inflamed  the  enmity  of  Crassus  by  divulging 
their  suspicions  of  him,  and  at  the  same  time  shrank  from 
disarming  it  by  force.  Assuredly  they  should  have 
made  him  their  friend,  and  this  they  might  have  done 
perhaps  at  a  trifling  sacrifice  of  their  vanity.  Crassus  was 
liked  by  none,  but  few  could  aflbrd  to  despise  him ;  while 
his  ambition  might  have  been  kept  within  bounds  by  the 
concession  of  legitimate  honours  and  dignities,  and  the 
show  of  listening  to  his  counsels.  At  the  moment  when 
Pompeius  was  passing  over  to  the  people,  Crassus  might 
have  been  retained  on  the  side  of  the  oligarchy  from  wliich 
he  had  never  wholly  estranged  himself.  His  immense 
riches,  the  sources  of  which  lay  close  at  hand^  gave  him 
clients  in  the  senate  as  well  as  among  the  knights:  hb 
slaves,  his  freedmen,  his  debtors  and  his  tenants  constituted 
an  army  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  to  sway  the  debates  of 
the  forum  and  overawe  its  seditions.  But  when  the  nobles 
refused  to  support  him  in  his  suit  for  the  consulship,  they 
drove  him  to  league  himself  with  his  popular  competitor 
Pompeius :  when  they  denounced  him  as  a  confederate  of 
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Catilina,  they  threw  him  into  the  arms  of  Csesar.  By 
lending  money  to  the  Marian  spendthrift,  Crassus  thought 
that  he  made  him  his  own ;  but  in  fact  he  bound  himself 
to  the  fortunes  of  his  rival,  from  whose  entire  success  he 
could  alone  hope  to  be  repaid. 

Caesar's  suspension  from  his  prsetorship  had  only  served 
to  attach  his  party  more  closely  to  him ;  an  incident  soon 
occurred  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  sow  discord  between 
them,  P.  Clodius,  the  corrupt  accuser  of  Catilina,  a  turbu- 
lent intriguer  like  so  many  members  of  his  house,  had  in- 
gratiated himself  with  the  people  by  his  popular  manners. 
This  beardless  youth,  already  alike  notorious  for  his  debts 
and  his  gallantries,  had  introduced  himself  into  Csesar's 
house  in  female  attire  during  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of 
the  Bona  Dea,  which  should  have  been  studiously  guarded 
from  male  intrusion.  A  servant-maid  discovered  him  and 
uttered  a  cry  of  alarm ;  the  mysteries  were  hastily  veiled  and 
the  intruder  expelled ;  but  the  assembled  matrons  rushing 
hastily  home  revealed  each  to  her  husband  the  scandal  and 
the  sin.  The  nobles  affected  grave  alarm :  the  pontiffs 
were  summoned  and  consulted,  and  the  people  duly  in- 
formed of  the  insult  offered  to  the  Deity.  As  chief  of 
the  sacred  coUege  C^sar  could  not  refrain  from  lending 
himself  to  the  general  clamour :  but  his  position  was  deli- 
cate. On  the  one  hand  the  presumed  delinquent  was  an 
instrument  of  his  own  policy,  while  on  the  other  his  own 
honour  and  that  of  his  wife  Pompeia  were  compromised 
by  the  offence.  He  disappointed  everybody.  He  divorced 
his  wife,  not  because  she  was  guilty,  but  because  ^^the  wife 
ofC<BsaT^  as  he  said,  *^  should  be  above  suspicion.^  But  he 
refused  to  countenance  the  measures  which  the  consuls 
took,  by  direction  of  the  senate,  for  the  conviction  of  the 
reputed  culprit ;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  money 
with  which  Clodius  bribed  his  judges  was  a  loan  negoti-* 
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ated  with  Crassus  by  Cassar  himself.  Cicero  for  his  part 
had  been  lukewarm  in  an  affair,  the  barefaced  hypocrisy  of 
which  he  was  perhaps  too  honourable  to  countenance ;  but, 
urged  by  his  wife  Terentia,  a  violent  woman  who  meddled 
much  in  his  affairs,  and  was  jealous  at  the  moment  of  a 
sister  of  the  culprit,  he  clearly  disproved  his  allegation  of 
absence  from  the  city,  and  thus  embroiled  himself,  to  no 
purpose,  with  an  able  and  unscrupulous  enemy.  The 
senate  believed  their  cause  gtuned ;  the  proofs  indeed  were 
decisive,  and  they  had  assigned  at  their  own  request  a 
military  guard  to  the  judges  to  protect  them  from  the  an- 
ticipated violence  of  a  Clodian  mob :  but  to  their  conster- 
nation, on  opening  the  urns,  the  votes  for  an  acquittal 
were  found  to  be  thirty-one  opposed  to  twenty-five.  ^^Ybu 
oidy  demanded  a  guards  then^  exclaimed  Catulus  with 
bitter  irony,  ^^to  secure  tJie  money  you  were  to  receive.^ 
Cicero  attributed  to  Crassus  the  scandal  of  this  perversion 
of  justice ;  the  nobles  sneered  at  the  corruption  of  the 
knights,  and  the  gulf  which  separated  the  two  orders 
yawned  more  widely  than  ever. 

The  profanation  of  the  mysteries  had  occurred  in  De- 
cember of  the  year  692,  but  the  Clodian  process,  retarded 
by  various  intrigues,  did  not  take  place  for  some  months. 
A.  U.C93.  Meanwhile,  before  the  end  of  January,  Pompeius  had  re- 
turned from  the  East,  and  reached  the  gates  of  the  city. 
He  appeared  there  as  an  imperator,  to  solicit  a  triumph,  at 
the  head  of  a  small  detachment  of  his  legionaries :  but  no 
sooner  had  he  touched  land  at  Brundbium  than  he  had  dis- 
missed the  mass  of  his  victorious  army,  with  the  promise 
of  estates  which  he  made  no  doubt  of  obtaining  for  them 
from  the  senate.  All  parties  were  in  anxious  expectation 
of  the  use  he  would  make  of  his  power  in  quelling  the 
feuds  of  the  city,  and  some  perhaps  apprehended  that  he 
would  extinguish  the  legitimate  powers  themselves  from 
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the  perversion  of  which  they  sprang.  All  were  amazed  at 
the  generosity  or  arrogance  with  which  he  divested  him- 
self of  the  support  of  his  soldiers,  and  trusted  to  the  glory 
of  his  name  for  maintaining  his  ascendancy  in  the  com- 
monwealth. The  senators  indeed  regarded  it  as  a  weak- 
nessy  and  presumed  that  their  adversary  cowered  under 
the  imposing  attitude  they  had  assumed.  The  laws  for- 
bade him  to  enter  the  city  while  he  yet  retained  the 
military  command,  but  both  the  senate  and  the  people 
held  meetings  in  the  field  of  Mars  to  hear  him  recount  his 
exploits,  and  to  collect  from  lus  own  mouth  the  policy  he 
proposed  to  adopt.  Of  his  own  actions  he  spoke  magnilo- 
quently;  but  when  he  touched  on  domestic  afiairs  his 
language  was  studiously  moderate  and  conciliatory.  He  de- 
clared his  deep  respect  for  the  great  council  of  the  nation ; 
but  withheld  a  word  of  approval  of  their  recent  or  their 
pending  measures.  In  order  to  draw  him  out  Crassus  was 
induced  to  utter  an  encomium  on  Cicero's  conduct  in  his 
consulship;  and  upon  that  hint,  Cicero  himself  rose  to 
improve  the  occasion,  and  enlarged  with  his  usual  copious 
rhetoric  on  the  dangers  from  which  he  had  saved  the  state. 
He  spoke,  as  he  alone  could  speak,  of  the  dignity  of  the 
senate,  the  loyalty  of  the  knights,  the  favour  of  the 
Italians,  the  paralysis  of  every  element  of  disaffection,  the 
cheapness  of  provisions,  the  security  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  senate  responded  to  the  speaker's  satisfaction :  it  was 
the  crowning  day  of  Cicero's  vanity ;  yet  one  triumph  was 
wanting  to  it,  Pompeius  would  not  be  drawn  into  any 
indication  of  his  views, 

Pompeius  seems  to  have  held  himself  aloof  from  the 
proceedings  relative  to  Clodius.  Caesar  was  also  anxious 
to  extricate  himself  from  them,  and  the  expiration  of  his 
prsBtorship  had  opened  to  him  an  honourable  retreat  in  the 
province  of  the  Further  Spain.     But  there  were  two  im- 
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pediments  in  his  way :  the  one  lay  in  the  deep  embarrass- 
ment of  his  debts ;  the  other  was  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
passed  on  purpose  to  retain  him  at  home,  by  which  the 
magistrates  were  forbidden  to  go  to  their  provinces  before 
the  decision  of  the  Clodian  process.  Cassai's  private  means 
had  been  long  exhausted.  The  friends  who  had  continued 
to  supply  his  necessities  had  seemed  to  pour  their  treasures 
into  a  bottomless  golf;  so  vast  was  his  expenditure  in 
shows,  canvasses  and  bribes ;  so  long  and  barren  the  career 
of  public  service  through  which  this  ceaseless  profusion 
had  to  be  maintained.  At  this  period  when  the  bold 
gamester  was  about  to  throw  his  last  die,  he  could  avow 
that  bd  wanted  250,000,000  sesterces  (above  2,000,000 
sterling)  to  be  *^  worth  nothing,^  Before  he  could  enter  on 
the  administration  of  his  province  he  had  pressing  creditors 
to  satisfy,  and  expensive  preparations  to  make.  Every 
other  resource  had  been  drained,  but  Cassar  could  apply  to 
Crassus  for  a  loan.  The  wealthiest  of  the  Komans  hated 
the  Great  Captain  who  had  just  returned  to  the  city,  and 
he  saw  in  Caesar  the  readiest  instrument  for  lowering  his 
estimation.  He  held  in  pawn  the  treasures  of  Iberia. 
The  sum  required  was  830  talents  (200,000/.)  and  this 
was  placed  at  once  in  CsBsar's  hands.  With  the  other  im- 
pediment the  proprietor  ventured  to  deal  in  a  more  sum- 
mary manner.  He  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  scheme 
was  in  contemplation  to  retain  him  at  home  by  a  political 
impeachment ;  but  he  knew  that  once  at  the  head  of  his 
legions  his  foes  would  not  dare  to  recall  him,  and  he  trusted 
to  reap  such  a  harvest  both  of  treasure  and  reputation  as 
would  screen  him  from  the  effects  of  their  malice  on  his 
return. 

The  evasion  of  Caesar  and  the  escape  of  Clodius  mor- 
tified the  senate,  which  wreaked  its  sullen  humour  on 
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Pompeius  by  delaying  the  official  ratification  of  his  acts^ 
and  the  satisfaction  of  his  veterans.  It  had  conceded  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  to  LucuUus  in  spite  of  the  impedi- 
ments opposed  thereto  by  his  successor  in  the  Eastern 
command,  and  still  more  recently,  by  conferring  a  similar 
distinction  on  Metellus,  together  with  the  surname  of 
Creticus,  it  had  expressed  its  approbation  of  the  conduct 
of  the  very  general  against  whom  Pompeius  had  made  war 
for  disobedience  to  his  orders.  Now  that  the  conqueror  of 
Mithridates  had  himself  returned  to  claim  the  last  reward 
of  military  prowess,  it  seems  to  have  harassed  him  with 
mortifying  delays,  for  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  September, 
nine  months  after  his  return  to  Kome,  that  his  triumph 
was  actually  celebrated.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  intrigue  for  the  election  of  a  creature  of  his  own 
to  the  consulship ;  and  while  he  thus  bought  the  interest 
of  Afranius,  a  weak  and  frivolous  friend,  he  was  mortified 
by  the  appointment  of  Metellus  Celer,  a  decided  enemy, 
as  his  colleague.  His  vanity  was  perhaps  in  some  measure  9;^.*^' 
indemnified  by  the  glories  of  his  triumph,  which  lasted  two 
days,  amidst  a  display  of  spoils  and  trophies  such  as  Bome 
had  never  before  witnessed.  The  proconsul  boasted  that 
he  had  conquered  twenty-one  kings,  and  that  Asia,  which 
he  had  found  the  farthest  province  of  the  empire,  he  had 
left  its  centre.  Banners  bome  in  the  procession  announced 
that  he  had  taken  800  vessels,  1000  fortresses  and  900 
towns ;  thirty-nine  cities  he  had  either  founded  or  restored ; 
he  had  poured  20,000  talents  (about  5,000,000  sterling) 
into  the  treasury,  and  nearly  doubled  the  national  revenues. 
Above  all  he  plumed  himself,  says  Plutarch,  on  having 
celebrated  his  third  triumph  over  a  third  continent.  For 
though  others  before  him  had  triumphed  three  times,  Pom- 
peius by  having  gained  his  first  over  Libya^  his  second 
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over  Europe  and  this  the  last  over  Asia^  seemed  in  a  man- 
ner to  have  brought  the  whole  world  within  the  sphere  of 
his  conquests* 

But  on  descending  from  his  chariot  the  hero  found  him- 
self alone  in  the  city  in  which  he  had  once  been  attended 
by  such  crowds  of  flatterers  and  admirers.  LucuUus,  sti- 
mulated beyond  his  wont  by  the  presence  of  his  rival,  at- 
tacked his  conduct  in  every  particular ;  the  senate  was  cold 
or  hostile ;  even  Cicero  discovered  that  his  idol  was  formed 
of  ordinary  clay.  When  the  new  consuls  entered  on  their 
office  Afranius  was  no  match  for  his  far  abler  colieagucy 
and  the  ratification  of  the  proconsul's  acts  was  still  petu- 
lantly withheld.  Fompeius  had  disposed  of  crowns,  he 
had  made  and  unmade  kingdoms,  he  had  founded  muni- 
cipal commonwealths,  in  short  he  had  regulated  every  thing 
at  his  sovereign  pleasure,  from  the  ^gean  to  the  Bed  Sea. 
It  concerned  his  honour  to  show  to  his  friends  and  foes 
throughout  the  East,  that  he  was  not  less  powerful  in  the 
city  than  he  had  pretended  to  be  in  the  camp.  He  de- 
manded a  public  ratification,  full,  prompt  and  unquestion- 
ing. But  LucuUus,  supported  by  Cato,  demanded  that 
each  separate  act  should  be  separately  discussed.  Such  a 
method  of  proceeding  could  not  fail  to  result  in  numerous 
checks  and  mortifications  to  him;  even  the  delay  would 
suffice  to  show  that  he  had  fallen  from  his  vaunted  supre- 
macy. Fompeius  chose  rather  to  forego  altogether  the 
formal  ratification  of  arrangements  which  he  knew  were 
not  likely  to  be  in  fact  disturbed.  At  the  same  time  he 
instructed  a  tribune  named  Flavins  to  demand  lands  for  his 
veterans.  Cato  and  Metellus  again  opposed  him :  violence 
ensued,  and  the  tribune  complaining  that  his  sanctity  was 
profaned  dragged  the  consul  to  prison.  The  senate  in- 
sisted upon  sharing  the  insult  offered  to  its  chief,  and  Fom- 
peius, ashamed  of  the  insolence  of  his  own  creature,  gave 
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way  once  more^  and  withdrew  bis  demands  for  a  more 
favourable  opportunity.  But  be  was  deeply  chagrined  at 
the  treatment  he  had  experienced,  which  dishonoured  him 
in  the  eyes  of  his  soldiers  and  of  all  Asia.  Then  too  late 
he  began  perhaps  to  regret  the  disbanding  of  his  legions. 
Sepulsed  by  the  nobles  he  betook  himself  once  more  to 
the  people,  and  sought  by  popular  arts  to  revive  the 
prestige  of  his  arms.  But  the  first  place  in  their  regards 
was  no  longer  vacant.  Csesar  was  securely  lodged  in  their 
hearts,  and  with  him  the  new  comer  must  be  content  to  t.c!^' 
share  a  divided  empire. 
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C^SAB  had  reached  his  fortieth  year^  and  had  never  led 
an  army  under  his  own  auspices^  nor  served  at  all  except  in  a 
subordinate  rank.  On  arriving  at  the  head-quarters  of  his 
province  he  found  himself  in  command  of  two^or  more 
legions^  and  the  unsettled  state  of  his  frontier,  exposed  to 
constant  incursions  from  the  predatory  tribes  of  Lusitania, 
gave  him  a  speedy  opportunity  of  displaying  his  genius  for 
war.  He  carried  hostilities  more  deeply  into  the  interior 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  command,  driving 
the  enemy  before  him  through  the  defiles  of  the  Herminian 
mountains  and  across  the  stream  of  the  Douro.  With  a 
flotilla  summoned  hastily  to  his  aid  he  assailed  their  rocky 
strongholds  on  the  coast  of  Gallaecia,  and  inspired  all  the 
west  of  the  peninsula  with  wholesome  terror  of  the  Boman 
arms.  Returning  from  this  distant  foray  the  propraetor 
busied  himself  with  settling  the  finances ;  he  relieved  the 
exhausted  provincials  from  the  burden  of  their  obligations, 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  ample  satisfaction  to  their 
Roman  creditors.  The  fines  and  tributes  he  imposed  grati- 
fied the  cupidity  of  his  followers,  while  he  contrived  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  the  pressure  of  debt  under  which  he 
had  so  long  laboured.  Brief  as  his  command  was,  it  formed 
nevertheless  an  important  turning  point  in  his  career.  It 
made  him  conscious  of  his  own  military  talents ;  it  gained 
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him  officers  and  soldiers;  it  freed  him  from  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  and  it  sent  him  back  to  Home,  a  mature 
claimant  of  the  consulate  and  the  triumph. 

Accordingly,  as  the  period  of  the  elections  drew  near, 
Csesar  ventured  to  quit  his  province  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  694,  before  the  arrival  of  a  successor,  which  his 
enemies  in  the  city  may  have  purposely  retarded.  He 
demanded  a  triumph  for  his  military  exploits,  but  he  was 
still  more  anxious  for  the  solid  advantages  of  the  consul- 
ship, for  which  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate.  The 
laws  required,  in  strictness,  that  every  competitor  for  the 
chief  magistracy  should  present  himself  to  the  people  on 
three  stated  occasions  in  the  forum ;  whereas  the  imperator 
who  expected  his  triumph  was  not  allowed  in  the  interval 
to  enter  the  city  walls.  This  jealous  regulation  which 
separated  by  so  sharp  a  line  military  from  civil  eminence, 
had  in  later  times  been  frequently  superseded,  and  CsBsar 
might  fairly  claim  the  same  indulgence  which  had  been 
recently  conceded  to  Lucullus.  But  the  nobles  chose  on 
this  occasion  to  shelter  themselves  behind  the  letter  of  the 
law;  for  they  expected  that  Caesar  would  forego  the 
consulship  from  which  they  would  have  willingly  excluded 
him,  and  grasped  at  the  brilliant  gewgaw  which  they  did 
not  care  to  withhold  from  him.  But  Caesar  knew  too 
well  his  own  interests  to  be  thus  cajoled.  He  waived  the 
triumph,  disbanded  his  legions,  and  paced  the  forum  as 
a  private  citizen.  The  people,  though  baulked  of  the 
spectacle  they  loved,  felt  this  choice  as  a  compliment  to 
the  value  of  their  suffrages.  There  were  moreover  other 
interests  at  work  to  advance  Caesar's  suit,  and  the  nobles 
were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  offering  him  a 
colleague  out  of  their  own  ranks. 

The  destruction  of  Catilina,  the  humiliation  of  Porapeius,  a"®* 
and  the  relegation  of  Caesar  four  hundred  leagues  from 
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Rome  had  inspired  the  oligarchy  with  blind  confidence, 
and  the  fierce  energy  of  their  champion  Cato  seemed 
in  their  eyes  a  surer  pledge  of  success  than  the  genius  of 
the  heir  of  Marius  or  the  fortune  of  the  conqueror  of 
Mithridates.  Cicero  was  piqued  by  their  preference  of 
the  rigid  and  impracticable  declaimer  over  the  cautious 
and  discreet  philosopher,  such  as  he  deemed  himself  to  be. 
His  remarks  both  on  Cato  and  his  supporters  are  pointed 
by  mortified  vanity;  nevertheless  they  are  substantially 
correct,  and  show  with  sufiScient  clearness  how  hopeless 
was  the  cause  which  had  placed  itself  under  such  patron- 
age. "JVo  man,'**  he  said,  ^^ means  better  than  Cato,  never- 
theless he  ruins  our  affairs :  he  speaks  as  a  citizen  of  Platds 
republicy  not  as  dtoelling  amidst  the  dregs  of  RomulusJ* 
*^We  have  only  one  statesman  among  us  ;^  he  added,  mean- 
ing Pompeius ;  and  so  he  "  drew  in  the  sails  of  his  pride/* 
and  approached  himself  nearer  to  the  discerning  chieftain 
who  had  recently  applauded  the  acts  of  his  consulship, 
and  had  declared  within  the  walls  of  the  senate  that  his 
own  exploits  would  have  been  performed  in  vain  if  Cicero 
had  not  saved  the  city  for  him  to  triumph  in.  The 
orator,  who  had  been  shocked  at  the  agrarian  law  of 
KuUus,  now  supported  a  motion  closely  similar  to  it,  pro- 
posed at  the  bidding  of  Pompeius  by  the  tribune  Flavius. 
He  felt  the  inconsistency,  and  excused  it  by  the  weakness 
and  folly  of  the  nobles  whom  he  might  no  longer  lead,  and 
whom  he  would  no  longer  serve*  The  last  year  had  over- 
thrown the  two  great  objects  which  his  consulship  seemed 
to  have  secured,  the  supremacy  of  the  senate  by  the 
acquittal  of  Clodius,  and  the  union  of  the  two  orders  by 
the  jealousies  that  event  had  created.  Yet  the  magnates 
of  the  city,  he  said,  were  satisfied  and  vainglorious; 
their  battle,  they  imagined,  was  won,  and  dreamt  only  of 
enjoying  themselves  in  ease  and  security.     They  plumed 
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themselves  on  nothing  so  much  as  on  their  salt-water  fish- 
ponds, and  seemed  **  to  touch  the  sky  with  their  finger^^ 
if  they  taught  their  mullets  to  recognise  their  voices  and 
come  to  be  fed  from  their  hands. 

If  however  the  dominant  party  was  feeble,  its  op- 
ponents in  the  absence  of  Cssar  were  irresolute  and 
disunited.  His  first  care  on  his  return  was  to  efiect  a 
junction  between  the  two  rivals  who  still  stood  furthest 
apart  from  one  another,  Pompeius  and  Crassus.  He 
promised  the  one  to  gain  for  him  from  the  people  the 
consideration  which  the  nobles  had  refused  him,  and  the 
other  to  banish  to  their  villas  the  frivolous  aristocrats  who 
had  rewarded  his  eminent  services  with  a  paltry  ovation. 
Each  of  the  three  parties  pledged  himself  to  throw  his 
credit  and  resources  into  a  common  stock,  and  neither  to 
act  nor  speak  in  public  affairs  except  with  a  view  to  the 
united  interest  of  all.  The  military  glory  of  Pompeius, 
the  wealth  of  Crassus,  and  the  popularity  of  Cassar,  com-  ^ 

bined  to  constitute  this  triumvirate  or  commission  of  three,  A.u.e94. 

B.c>  €Ql       I 

a  power  which  swayed  the  people,  the  senate  and  the  J 

entire  government  of  the  republic.  It  was  an  actual 
usurpation  of  all  political  authority,  without  a  legal  posi- 
tion or  official  authority.  The  learned  Yarro  dubbed  it 
the  Cerhemsy  or  three-headed  monster  of  the  shades  below. 
But  it  had  in  fact  none  of  the  essential  unity  which  was 
necessary  for  the  full  development  of  the  tyranny  it 
affected.  The  members  of  the  league  were  not  sincere  in 
thdr  alliance,  and  none  of  them  really  renounced  the 
personal  objects  which  he  hoped  only  to  advance  by  de- 
ceiving the  others.  Pompeius  saw  in  this  union  merely  a 
legitimate  combination  of  influences  by  which  he  must 
eventually  be  carried,  without  disturbance  or  revolution, 
to  the  highest  place.  Crassus  foresaw  the  rivalry  of  hid 
colleagues,  and  the  facilities  it  would  afford  him  for  nusing 
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himself  above  them  by  rendering  to  each  in  turn  the 
support  he  required.  CsBsar  also  who  already  meditated 
reigning,  dreamt  of  one  day  claiming  the  supremacy  to 
which  they  all  aspired ;  but  he  had  yet  many  steps  to  take^ 
and  meanwhile  he  hoped  to  split  the  oligarchy  in  sunder^ 
and  crush  it  piecemeal  under  his  feet*  It  was  Ctesar 
moreover  that  reaped  the  firstfruits  of  this  alliance;  for 
his  colleagues  pledged  themselves  to  raise  him  to  the  con- 
sulship. We  shall  see  hereafter  that  to  his  share  fell  its 
last  fruit  also. 

Besides  securing  the  support  of  the  two  most  powerful 
of  the  citizens,  Csesar  had  attached  to  himself  a  wealthy 
candidate  L.  Lucceius,  who  engaged  to  defray  a  large  part 
of  his  expenses.  The  nobles  who  opposed  Bibulus  to  this 
formidable  combination  entered  the  arena  with  a  vast  sub* 
Bcription  for  bribing  the  centuries;  Cato  himself  yielded 
to  the  urgency  of  the  crisis,  and  acknowledged  that  gold 
must  be  thrown  into  the  balance  against  gold.  Cassar 
and  Bibulus  were  elected,  and  once  more  these  reluctant 
yoke-fellows  were  united  under  the  burdens  of  office. 
The  consulship  was  the  fulcrum  from  which  the  Roman 
world  was  to  be  moved,  and  CaBsar  redoubled  the  assiduity 
with  which  he  had  long  courted  the  people  from  whose 
favour  he  might  expect  the  appointment  to  some  extensive 
command,  the  resources  of  provinces  and  the  devotion  of 
armies.  The  nobles  indeed,  upon  his  designation  to  the 
consulship,  had  sought  to  frustrate  his  ulterior  views  by 
fastening  upon  him  the  reversion  of  a  petty  charge,  the 
supervision  of  the  roads  and  forests  of  Italy.  But  he  had 
no  intention  to  be  thus  controlled.  He  brought  forward 
with  all  the  weight  of  his  official  position  an  agrarian  law, 
such  as  the  nobles  had  already  twice  defeated  in  the  hands 
of  less  powerful  advocates.  The  measure  embraced  an 
assignment  of  lands  to  the  Pompeian  veterans,  with  a 
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general  dotation  of  the  poorer  citizens^  and  especially  of 
such  as  had  three  children,  among  whom  the  domain  in 
Campania  was  specially  divided.  It  professed  to  raise 
the  drooping  agriculture,  and  repeople  the  desert  plains  of 
Italy.  The  state  retained  at  this  period  but  a  small 
extent  of  public  land ;  but  the  spoils  of  the  Eastern  wars 
had  placed  ample  means  at  its  disposal  for  purchase  from 
private  proprietors ;  and  the  consul  declared  that  the  ces- 
sion should  be  voluntary,  the  compensation  ample  and 
just,  according  to  the  estimated  value  of  the  last  census. 
Twenty  commissioners  were  to  be  nominated  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law ;  and  the  appointment  to  these  lucrative 
posts  was  claimed  by  the  proposer  of  the  measure.  Be- 
sides the  just  and  reasonable  spirit  in  which  this  enactment 
was  conceived,  Csesar  had  declared  that  he  would  not 
press  it  against  the  decided  wishes  of  the  nobles  whom  he 
studied  to  conciliate  by  personal  solicitation.  Their  pre- 
judices however  were  unmoved:  it  was  the  measure  of 
the  Gracchi  in  the  hands  of  a  consul:  moreover  the 
acclamations  of  the  people  which  hailed  its  promulgation 
alarmed  them  more  than  ever,  for  they  already  dreaded 
a  new  Pompeius  in  the  increasing  authority  of  the  dis- 
sipated spendthrift.  Cicero  had  retired  to  his  villas  to 
escape  the  necessity  of  declaring  himself;  he  had  opposed 
BuUus,  he  had  supported  Flavins ;  the  new  measure  was 
more  mature  and  feasible  than  that  of  either,  but  he 
shrank  from  enlisting  himself  on  the  side  of  Csesar,  of 
whom  he  still  vacillated  in  his  auguries.  The  nobles  were 
content  to  place  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  Cato, 
and  he  with  stolid  arrogance  refused  to  argue  against  the 
measure,  and  confined  himself  to  a  simple  veto.  The 
consul  chose  upon  this  to  consider  himself  released  from 
his  pledge  of  deference  to  the  nobles  :  he  declared  that  he 
would  not  consult  the  senate  at  all,  but  solicit  a  mere 
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resolution  of  the  tribes  in  its  favour.  At  the  same  time 
he  directed  his  lictors  to  arrest  the  tribune  and  carry  him 
to  prison,  from  which  he  only  desisted  when  the  senators 
crowded  round  their  champion,  and  demanded  in  a  body 
to  share  his  punishment. 

Cadsar  had  enacted  that  the  proceedings  of  the  senate 
should  be  published  for  general  information ;  but  this  pro- 
vision, the  germ  of  public  opinion  and  civil  liberty,  pro- 
duced little  effect  even  un^er  his  own  administration,  for 
from  henceforth  he  seldom  deigned  to  convene  the  senate  at 
all,  declaring  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  competent  to  make 
laws  without  its  concurrence.  When  the  people  were 
summoned  to  vote  for  the  division  of  lands,  the  forum  was 
found  crowded  with  armed  men  introduced  into  the  city  by 
Pompeius.  The  nobles  were  not  wanting  io  courage. 
Bibulus,  supported  on  either  side  by  Cato  and  LucuUus, 
advanced  to  Caesar's  chair  and  abruptly  dissolved  the  as- 
sembly on  the  plea  of  observing  the  signs  of  the  heavens. 
The  populace  attacked  him  furiously,  and  cast  him  down 
the  steps  of  the  temple  of  Castor ;  two  of  the  tribunes 
were  wounded,  Lucullus  nearly  killed ;  Cato  was  twice 
dragged  by  main  force  from  the  rostra,  and  the  law  was 
finally  carried  by  the  rout  or  coercion  of  the  opposing  party. 
A  clause  was  added  compelling  the  citizens  to  swear  their 
acceptance  of  it,  on  pain  of  death,  and  under  this  compul- 
sion its  boldest  opponents  submitted,  even  Cato  himself. 

This  agrarian  law  was  the  first  that  had  passed  for  sixty 
years,  and  the  successor  of  Marius  might  deserve  to  inherit 
thereby  the  popularity  of  the  Gracchi.  Nevertheless,  while 
one  of  the  triumvirs  was  making  these  strides  in  estimation 
and  authority,  his  colleagues  were  not  dissatisfied  with  their 
share  of  the  advantages  he  secured  to  their  common  alliance. 
In  relieving  the  publicani  of  Asia,  whom  Cato  had  mor- 
tified and  repulsed,  of  one-third   of  their  engagements. 
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Ctesar  pretended  to  conciliate  the  equestrian  order  to  the 
interests  of  the  triumyirs.  In  extorting  the  confirmation 
of  Pompeius's  acts^  he  soothed  the  self-love  of  the  most 
petulant  of  his  associates,  who  now  congratulated  himself 
on  the  master-stroke  of  policy  hj  which  he  had  enlisted  the 
**  jfounff  trifler^  in  the  league  between  himself  and  Crassus* 
Charmed  by  the  graces  of  a  youthful  mistress,  for  it  could 
not  have  been  from  any  calculation  of  interest,  he  con- 
sented to  demand  the  hand  of  Csesar's  daughter  Julia,  and 
become  the  son-in-law  of  a  man  younger  than  himself  in 
years,  inferior  in  estimation,  and,  as  he  fondly  deemed,  an  a.u.ms 
adherent  and  client  of  his  own. 

Csesar's  consulship  was  an  epoch  of  grave  importance 
in  the  history  of  the  republic,  from  the  authoritative  ex- 
pression it  gave  to  the  views  and  aspirations  of  the  popu- 
lar party.  While  the  nobles  frightened  and  abashed  at 
their  recent  discomfiture,  shrank  from  all  public  action, 
and  Bibulus,  shut  up  within  his  house,  caballed  with  the 
leaders  of  his  order,  but  declared  a  justitium  or  holy-time, 
for  tlie  remainder  of  the  year,  his  colleague  was  proposing 
laws  to  the  comitia  in  rapid  succession  for  regulating  the 
tribunals,  for  controlling  the  proconsuls,  and  for  elevating 
the  population  of  the  provinces  in  the  scale  of  Roman  so- 
ciety. From  the  first  he  had  avowed  himself  the  patron 
of  the  oppressed  and  despised  provincial,  and  now  that  oc- 
casion offered,  he  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  early  career. 
But  the  contempt  he  manifested  for  the  forms  of  the  com- 
monwealth showed  that  it  was  by  the  individual,  and  not 
by  the  nation,  that  these  favours  were  dispensed.  The 
senate  held  aloof  from  them,  and  Cassar  scorned  to  consult 
it :  the  people  were  content  to  obey  his  word  of  command 
without  remark  or  discussion.  They  applauded  his  liberal 
measures  from  no  liberal  sympathies  of  their  own,  but 
nvther  for  the  defiance  they  breathed  against  the  faction 
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they  hated  and  feared,  and  thej  sacrificed  without  reflection 
the  principles  of  the  constitution,  while  they  laughed  at 
the  insignificance  to  which  he  had  reduced  his  colleague, 
and  proposed  that  the  year  should  be  inscribed  in  the 
FcLsti  by  the  names  of  Caius  Caesar  and  Julius  Csesar  as 
consuls. 

Cicero  who  had  almost  thrown  himself  into  Pompeius's 
arms,  was  alarmed  at  the  aspect  of  Caesar's  liberalism,  the 
principles  of  which  he  could  not  understand,  and  shrank 
from  connexion  with  him.  Withdrawing  as  we  have  aeen 
from  the  forum  to  his  estates  in  the  country,  he  wandered 
from  TuBCulum  to  Formiae,  from  the  mountains  to  the 
coast,  employing  his  untiring  activity  in  the  study  of 
rhetoric  and  philosophy,  but  ever  and  anon  looking  up 
wistfully  from  his  tablets,  and  roaming  back  in  spirit  to 
the  arena  of  public  life.  Looking  abroad  from  his  sanctu- 
ary he  watched  for  the  advances  he  expected  to  be  made 
to  him,  and  expressed  his  constant  alarm  lest  the  triumvirs 
should  seduce  him  into  their  alliance.  He  declined  a  seat 
at  the  board  for  the  division  of  the  public  lands ;  but  he 
sighed  for  the  dignified  security  of  the  augurate,  and 
avowed  to  his  friends,  under  the  disguise  of  playful- 
ness, that  that  was  the  only  bribe  he  could  be  tempted  to 
accept.  The  movements  of  Clodius,  who  was  seeking 
adoption  into  a  plebeian  house  as  a  step  to  the  tribunate, 
caused  him  grave  uneasiness ;  for  he  regarded  it  as  a  pre* 
lude  to  an  attack  upon  himself,  and  the  favour  of  the 
people,  he  feared,  would  no  longer  protect  him.  The 
people  indeed  now  reserved  all  their  gratitude  and  affec-^ 
tion  for  their  consul  alone,  and  were  ready  to  respond  to 
every  application  he  chose  to  make  to  them.  It  is  possible 
however  that  his  enemies'  despair  may  have  armed  a 
secret  assassin  against  him :  such  at  least  was  the  accusa* 
tion  against  them  of  the  villain  Yettius^  who  being  dis- 
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covered  with  a  dagger  on  his  person,  avowed  that  Cato 
and  other  nobles  had  suborned  him  to  murder  both  Csesar 
and  Pompeius.  The  nobles  retorted  that  the  pretended 
plot  was  a  fabrication  of  Cffisar  himself.  The  culprit  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  was  found  a  few  days  afterwards 
dead  in  his  bed.  Every  statesman  in  turn  was  criminated 
in  the  presumed  murder;  but  the  suspicions  were  too 
general  to  fall  with  much  weight  on  any  individual ;  we 
must  be  content  to  leave  them  in  the  obscurity  which  the 
Bomans  themselves  were  unable  to  penetrate. 

The  disquietude  of  public  men,  and  the  irritation  of 
their  feuds  and  jealousies,  were  crowned,  perhaps,  by  this 
dark  and  terrible  affiiir.  All  parties  may  have  felt  it  a 
relief  when  Caosar's  fatal  consulate  drew  to  a  close.  He 
had  trodden  the  path  of  advancement  without  a  false 
step ;  every  obstacle  had  fallen  before  him ;  every  oppo* 
nent  had  succumbed,  every  rival  had  yielded  to  his  ascend- 
ancy. Exalted  to  the  summit  of  le^slative  power,  the 
acquisition  of  a  province  might  hold  out  to  him  the  lure 
of  lucre ;  but  the  obscurity  of  provincial  command,  gilded 
only  by  the  profits  of  plunder  and  extortion,  could  have 
in  itself  no  charm  for  his  magnanimous  ambition.  But  in 
the  confusion  of  afiiurs  at  home,  the  avowed  debility  of 
the  senate  and  the  corruption  of  the  people,  Ciesar  saw 
that  the  days  of  the  free-state  were  numbered  The 
example  of  Pompeius,  expecting  in  fretful  inaction  the 
offer  of  supreme  power,  warned  him  that  the  crown  he 
saw  shining  in  the  distance  must  be  seized,  not  waited  for; 
and  he  knew  that  it  could  only  be  seized  by  a  victorious 
imperator.  He  resolved  to  quit  the  city,  gather  strength 
and  resources  on  the  field  of  foreign  adventure,  and  at  the 
fitting  season  invade  his  country,  and  demand  the  prize  as 
a  conqueror,  to  wear  it  as  a  beneficent  restorer.  The 
people,  whose  affection  he  had  been  careful  to  preserve  by 
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an  uninterrupted  succession  of  games,  shows  and  largesses^ 
contemptuously  set  aside  the  decree  of  the  senate,  which 
had  assigned  him  a  paltry  commission  nearer  home,  and 
offered  %im,  his  colleague  in  vain  cbnouncing,  the  provinces 
of  the  Cisalpine  and  Illyricum  for  five  years,  with  an  army 
of  three  legions.  The  city  had  been  recently  alarmed 
by  renewed  movements  among  the  conquered  tribes  be- 
yond the  Alps.  The  Allobroges  at  the  first  outbreak  of 
Catilina's  insurrection  had  risen  again  in  arms,  but  had 
been  repressed  and  pacified  by  the  proconsul  Pomptinus. 
The  Helvetii,  however,  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhone 
and  Bhine,  were  preparing  for  a  great  national  migration 
westward,  which  threatened  encroachment  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  the  republic,  and  the  destruction  of  her  allies, 
together  with  such  a  general  displacement  of  the  native 
populations  as  must  bring  in  its  train  a  wide-spread  revo- 
lution. The  apprehension  excited  by  this  impending 
catastrophe  called  aloud  for  extraordinary  measures  to 
avert  or  to  control  it.  We  know  not  what  intrigues  were 
set  in  motion,  nor  how  Cassar's  bitterest  foes  were  cajoled 
or  conciliated ;  how  Pompeius  was  induced  to  lend  him-> 
self  to  his  rival's  exaltation,  and  whether  Bibulus  antici- 
pated from  it  more  danger  to  his  enemy  than  glory :  so  it 
was,  that  in  spite  of  Gate's  angry  warnings,  the  senate 
eventually  met,  and  added  the  Cisalpine  province  to  the 
powers,  already  exorbitant,  pressed  upon  their  favourite  by 
the  people.  The  proconsulate  of  Cassar  in  the  West  might 
now  rival  in  extent  and  importance  the  extraordinary 
Eastern  command  conceded  to  the  ambition  of  Pompeius. 
Such  a  precedent  as  the  Manilian  bill  could  not  long 
remain  n^ithout  its  natuittl  consequences ;  but  this  second 
representation  of  the  same  drama  was  not  destined  to  pass 
off  without  a  tragic  consummation. 
^'oJSf'  -A^ft^r  vacating  the  consulship  at  the  end  of  the  year 
6y5,  Caesar  continued  to  linger  outside  the  walls  to  watch 
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events,  while  he  pretended  to  be  completing  his  levies. 
The  new  consuls  were  A.  Gabinius  and  L.  Calpurnius 
Fiso,  both  adherents  of  the  triumvirs ;  the  one  devoted  to 
Pompeius,  the  other  to  Csssar,  who  had  just  espoused  his 
daughter.     Both  seem  to  have  been  equally  notorious  as 
men  of  depraved  habits  and  dangerous  characters,  though 
Fiso  displayed  an  almost  cynical  affectation  of  republican 
virtue.     Clodius  had  sought  the  tribuneship,  and  CaBsar 
had  exerted  himself  in  his  behalf.     The  legal  forms  of 
adoption  were  satisfied  or  evaded,  and  the  shameless  dema- 
gogue found  himself,  before  the  age  of  thirty,  in  a  position 
not  less  powerful  than  the  consulship  itself.     Fompeius 
condescended  to  court    him  as  an  apt  instrument  for 
humbling  the  senatorial  faction.     The  consuls  were  neces- 
sitous and  greedy,  and  the  young  tribune,  from  his  favour 
with  the  people,  could  promise  them  the  reversion  of  two 
lucrative  provinces.     He  had  no  deeper  object,  perhaps, 
than  to  gratify  his  malice  against  Cicero:    but  to  effect 
the  ruin  of  this  illustrious  enemy,  he  sought  to  confirm 
his  influence  by  a  series  of  popular  measures.     The  senate 
had  sanctioned  the  custom  of  selling  com  to  the  citizens 
at  a  low  fixed  price,  but  the  first  enactment  of  Clodiud 
made  the  largess  wholly  gratuitous.     A  second  law  for- 
bade the  consuls  to  dissolve  the  comitia  under  pretence  of 
observing  the  heavens.     A  third  reestablished  the  ancient 
colleges  or  guilds,  which  the  senate  had  recently  sup- 
pressed, and  which  the  tribune  expected  to  use  as  his 
instruments  for  coercing  the  legitimate  authorities.     He 
humbled  the  censors,  the  ancient  ministers  of  the  aristo- 
cratic ascendancy,  by  forbidding  them  to  degrade  a  knight 
or  senator  except  on  a  formal  accusation  presented  to 
them.    One  by  one  the  bulwarks  of  oligarchical  despotism 
sank  under  the  blows  of  the  apostate  patrician,  which  told 
with  accumulating  force  on  the  decaying  influence  of  the 
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man  who  represented  in  the  popular  view  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  the  senate. 

We  have  already  seen  how  rapidly  Cicero  fell  in  general 
estimation  after  the  eventful  period  of  his  consulship.  As 
he  felt  himself  sinking  he  strove  to  buoy  himself  up  by 
constantly  dinning  in  the  ears  of  senate  and  people  the 
glories  of  his  administration,  and  magnifying  his  own 
deeds  with  all  the  rhetorical  extravagance  which  might 
be  excusable,  if  not  always  graceful,  in  his  pleadings  for 
others.  The  virulence  of  the  great  contending  factions 
had  thrown  both  equally  beyond  the  reach  of  his  moderate 
counsels,  and  the  superior  lustre  of  the  triumvirs  had  cast 
his  services  and  abilities  entirely  into  the  shade.  Nor 
could  Pompeius  forgive  the  senate's  recent  assertion  of 
independence,  and  he  wished,  perhaps,  to  see  its  instru- 
ment broken  and  cast  contemptuously  away.  At  least  he 
might  hope  that  an  overt  attack  upon  Cicero  would  nuse 
a  few  generous  supporters  in  his  defence,  and  that  the 
first  blow  struck  must  demand  his  interference,  and  exalt 
him  to  an  avowed  and  authorized  supremacy.  Csesar, 
indeed,  with  his  natural  kindness,  would  have  spared  Cicero 
the  humiliation  of  a  public  disgrace.  When  he  refused 
the  commissionership  for  the  division  of  lands,  he  was 
uiged  to  follow  the  proconsul  into  Gaul,  by  which  his  fall 
would  at  least  have  been  broken.  But  the  orator  disdained 
to  exchange  the  gown  for  the  cloak :  he  still  fondly  hoped 
that  the  citizens  would  not  desert  him  in  the  impending 
contest;  that  the  hero,  whose  ears  still  rung  with  the 
music  of  his  flattery,  would  step  in  at  the  last  moment 
for  his  protection.  From  old  habits  of  respect  and  awe 
he  still  continued  to  regard  Pompeius  as  alone  possessed  of 
power  to  restrain  the  popular  demagogue,  and  Pompeius 
did  not  hesitate  to  lure  him  on  to  the  last  with  false  hopes, 
to  prevent  his  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  another. 

Meanwhile  the  tribune  was  allowed  to  plant  his  bat- 
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teries  without  hindrance  or  remonstrance.  He  moved  a 
resolution  of  the  people  in  general  terms,  interdicting  fire 
and  water  to  whosoever  should  have  inflicted  death  on  a 
citizen  without  giving  him  an  appeal  to  the  tribes.  No 
culprit  was  named,  but  Cicero  was  manifestly  pointed  at 
In  vain  had  the  senate  thrown  over  him  the  shield  of  its 
decree;  accused  hy  a  tribune  before  the  people  he  dared 
not  plead  the  validity  of  an  instrument  which  they  de- 
nounced as  tyrannical  and  unlawful.  He  descended  into 
the  forum  with  the  garb  and  gestures  of  a  suppliant,  and 
invoked  with  loud  cries  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  and 
the  compassion  of  the  multitude.  Great  numbers  of  the 
knights  clothed  themselves  in  black  at  his  summons,  and 
his  steps,  as  he  pleaded  his  cause  from  house  to  house, 
were  attended,  it  is  said,  by  twenty  thousand  of  his  fellow« 
citizens,  with  their  hair  unshorn  in  token  of  their  sym- 
pathy. Encouraged  by  these  favourable  symptoms  the 
senators  met  and  proposed  a  decree,  that  the  people  should 
change  their  dress  as  in  a  public  calamity ;  when  the  con- 
suls resisted  and  Clodius  appeared  in  arms  among  them, 
many  of  them  ran  out  tearing  their  clothes,  and  calling 
aloud  on  the  people  to  succour  the  Father  of  his  country. 
The  tribune  and  his  agents  were  unabashed ;  they  made  a 
jest  of  the  mourners,  raised  tumults  in  the  streets,  and 
pelted  Cicero  and  his  adherents  with  mud  and  stones.  It 
is  possible  that  a  sanguinary  struggle  might  have  ensued, 
for  there  were  not  wanting  among  the  haughtiest  of  the 
nobles  men  who  counselled  Cicero  to  appeal  to  arms,  and 
would  have  equipped  their  clients  and  retainers  to  drive 
the  Clodians  from  the  forum.  But  the  peaceful  orator 
still  hoped  for  the  friendly  interference  of  Pompeius  and 
the  consuls.  The  former  had  purposely  gone  out  of  the 
way,  and  was  staying  in  his  villa  on  the  Alban  hill. 
He  coldly  repulsed  the  suppliant  who  sought  him  in  his 
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retirement,  declaring  that  he  could  do  nothing  for  him 
against  the  will  of  Csesar,  Gabinius  and  Fiso  were  equally 
untractable,  the  one  replying  to  him  with  Bcom,  the  other 
with  ironical  excuses.  Clodius  pressed  on  his  measure. 
He  convened  the  tribes  in  the  Flaminian  circus  outside 
the  walls,  to  give  Csesar  an  opportunity  of  attending. 
The  proconsul  reminded  the  assembly  of  his  vote  against 
the  capital  sentence,  and  reiterated  his  condemnation  of 
that  fatal  coup  dCetat^  both  on  legal  and  political  grounds ;  at 
the  same  time  he  faintly  dissuaded  it  from  the  indulgence 
of  revenge,  and  exhorted  it  to  let  the  veil  of  oblivion  still 
lie  upon  the  past  While  the  debate  was  still  pending 
Cicero  quitted  the  city.  He  hoped  to  disarm  his  enemies 
by  this  voluntary  exile,  and  anticipate  a  public  condem- 
nation. The  last  act  of  the  retiring  patriot  was  to  take 
an  imagQ  of  Minerva,  which  he  prized  among  his  house- 
hold treasures,  and  place  it  as  the  protectress  of  his 
country  in  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter.  But 
Clodius  was  not  to  be  thus  baffled :  he  carried  his  resolu- 
tion, and  caused  sentence  to  be  pronounced  by  name 
against  the  consular,  who  was  forbidden  to  approach 
within  four  hundred  miles  of  Kome.  The  vengeance  of 
the  law  was  at  the  same  time  denounced  against  whosoever 
should  venture  to  propose  his  recal,  unless,  as  it  fleclared, 
the  victims  of  his  tyranny  should  first  return  to  life.  The 
barbarous  formula  which  interdicted  fire  and  water,  and 
permitted  any  one  to  slay  the  criminal  with  impunity,  was 
of  course  a  dead  letter.  The  fugitive  was  treated  with 
respect  and  kindness  on  his  way  through  Lucania  to  Brun- 
disium,  from  whence  he  crossed  over  to  Epirus,  and  the 
sympathy  already  manifested  for  him  might  confirm  him 
in  the  assurance  that  his  disgrace  would  be  but  temporary. 
But  Clodius  felt  no  misgivings  in  the  moment  of  his  tri- 
umph.    He  obtained  a  decree  for  the  confiscation  of  the 
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exile's  estates^  gave  his  cberished  villa  at  Tusculum  to  be 
pillaged  by  the  consuls,  and  razed  to  the  ground  his  patri- 
cian mansion  on  the  Palatine  hill,  whither  he  had  lately 
migrated  from  the  modest  dwelling  of  his  obscurer  years. 
A  portion  of  the  site  the  tribune  shamelessly  consecrated 
to  the  goddess  Liberty,  to  render  its  future  restitution  j*j-^* 
impossible. 

The  triumvirs  enjoyed  with  calmness  and  reserve  the 
sentence  which  struck  the  senate  through  Cicero's  sides. 
The  nobles  were  mortified  and  dispirited.  Yet  the  asso- 
ciates of  Catilina  were  not  yet  fully  avenged,  while  Cato 
remained  still  unassailed  in  person  or  repute.  Clodius, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  patrons,  prepared  a  snare  for 
the  immaculate  statesman,  and  under  the  guise  of  an 
honourable  employment  sought  to  degrade  his  estimation, 
and  obtain  groimds  perhaps  for  a  graver  accusation  against 
him.  The  rigid  moralist  was  deceived  by  the  shadow  of 
popularity  he  enjoyed.  A  crowd  always  followed  at  his 
heels,  but  it  was  from  curiosity  rather  than  admiration. 
All  applauded,  but  none  cared  to  imitate  his  austere  re- 
flection of  the  reputed  sanctity  of  the  ancients.  It  was 
not  therefore  from  any  fear  of  his  influence,  but  rather 
from  a  wish  to  display  their  own,  that  the  triumvirs 
studied  to  rid  themselves  of  his  presence.  Ptolemaeus 
Iiathyrus,  king  of  Egypt,  had  appointed  his  elder  son  to 
succeed  him  at  Alexandria,  while  to  the  younger  he  be- 
queathed the  throne  of  Cyprus.  But  the  new  sovereign 
neglected  to  procure  from  the  republic  the  ratification  of 
his  title:  moreover,  he  had  offended  Clodius  by  offering 
only  two  talents  for  his  ransom,  when  captured  in  early 
youth  by  the  pirates.  Besides  these  offences,  public  and 
personal,  the  king  of  Cyprus  was  reputed  wealthy.  Clo- 
dius moved  the  people  to  assign  to  Cato  the  charge  of 
dethroning  the  innocent  monarch,  of  annexing  his  island 
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to  the  domimonB  of  the  republicy  and  pouring  his  treasures 
into  its  coffers*  To  this  odious  charge  another  was  added, 
perhaps  hardly  less  tyrannical ;  the  restoration  of  certain 
political  exiles  who  had  been  banished  by  the  common- 
wealth of  Byzantium.  Cato,  with  whom  it  was  the  point 
of  honour  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  people,  now  sub* 
mitted  to  be  the  instrument  of  their  injustice  at  the  sum- 
mons of  the  man  he  most  despised.  His  orders  he  ex- 
ecuted with  inflexible  rigour,  though  he  used  some 
delicacy  and  kindness  in  his  personal  treatment  of  the 
unfortunate  king.  But  if  Clodius  had  hoped  to  corrupt 
him  by  the  handling  of  so  much  wealth,  he  was  deceived 
and  disappointed,  and  the  insinuations  he  ventured  to  urge 
against  him  oil  this  head  fell  pointless  to  the  ground. 
Cato*s  return  however  did  not  occur  till  two  years  after- 
wards, when  the  tribune's  influence  had  sunk  both  with 
his  patrons  and  the  people. 

Of  the  long  list  of  demagogues  and  popular  tribunes, 
who  had  shaken  the  pillars  of  the  free  state  from  the 
period  of  the  Gracchi,  Clodius  was  the  most  frivolous  and 
vulgar,  both  in  aim  and  temper.  His  dissolute  manners 
were  unredeemed  by  any  generous  impulses ;  his  love  of 
intrigue  was  directed  to  no  noble  objects;  his  violence 
was  the  fuiy  of  a  street  brawler,  not  the  politic  aggression 
of  a  party  chieftain.  The  success  he  had  secured  himself 
by  acting  as  the  puppet  of  the  triumvirs  turned  his  weak 
head.  He  found  himself  master  of  the  forum,  and  he 
believed  himself  without  a  rival  in  the  commonwealth. 
He  rewarded  the  consuls  Gubinius  and  Piso  with  the 
rich  provinces  of  Syria  and  Macedonia.  Gabinius  re- 
ceived at  his  motion  full  powers  to  make  war  upon  any 
countries  on  the  frontier,  Egypt  only  excepted,  and  several 
communities,  whose  independence  had  been  guaranteed  by 
the  republic,  were  ordered  to  place  themselves  under  the 
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imperium  of  Piso.  Towards  the  triumvirs  however  Clo- 
dius  exhibited  neither  gratitude  nor  respect.  Csesar  had 
quitted  Rome  at  the  same  instant  with  Cicero^  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  tribune  ventured  to  remind  the 
citizens  that  the  Julian  laws  had  been  passed  in  defiance 
of  the  auspices,  and  to  urge  their  repeal.  Pompeius  on 
his  return  from  the  East  had  brought  with  him  a  son  of 
Tigranes,  the  king  of  Armenia,  and  kept  him  in  the  cus- 
tody of  Flavins,  one  of  the  praetors,  as  a  hostage  for  his 
father's  good  faith.  Clodius  obtained  possession  of  the 
youth's  person  by  fraud,  and  refused  to  surrender  him  on 
the  praator's  demand.  Soon  afterwards  on  receiving  his 
ransom  from  his  father,  he  sent  him  home.  Flavius  set 
forth  with  an  armed  retinue  to  overtake  him ;  but  at  the 
fourth  milestone  he  was  met  by  the  tribune,  attended 
also  by  a  troop  of  partizans.  A  combat  ensued,  in  which 
Clodius  was  successful,  rescuing  the  young  man,  and 
killing  among  others  a  personal  friend  of  the  triumvir. 
Other  adherents  of  Pompeius  were  menaced  with  accusa- 
tions: the  great  man  himself,  thus  injured  and  insulted, 
was  met,  on  demanding  reparation,  with  contemptuous 
sarcasms.  He  was  led  at  last  to  believe  that  a  plot  had 
been  formed  for  his  assassination.  A  slave  of  the  tribune 
was  seized  at  his  door  with  a  dagger  under  his  clothes, 
and  confessed  that  he  had  been  placed  there  by  his  master 
to  commit  the  murder.  This  suspicion,  coupled  with  the 
violence  of  the  mob  which  always  accompanied  the  dema- 
gogue, induced  Pompeius  to  withdraw  from  public  view, 
and  confine  himself  to  his  own  house.  Even  there  he  was 
assailed  by  the  populace,  and  in  the  riot  which  ensued  the 
consul  Piso  openly  took  part  with  Clodius.  Pompeius 
now  concerted  measures  for  his  tormentor's  overthrow. 
He  detached  Gabinius  from  his  colleague,  roused  the 
senate  from  its  passive  dejection,  and  with  the  assistance 
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we  may  suppose  of  Csesar^  obtained  the  election  of  cohbuIs 
of  his  own  choice.  Of  these  Lentulus  Spinther  was  a 
decided  friend  of  Cicero,  and  Metellus  Nepos,  though 
personally  hostile  to  him,  acquiesced  in  the  wish  of  the 
triumvirs  to  facilitate  the  exile's  return.  When  the  new 
tribunes  were  announced  to  be  universally  favourable  to 
the  same  object,  the  real  weakness  of  the  noisy  demagogue 
was  sufficiently  manifested. 
B.c.fi7.  On  the  1st  of  January,  697,  the  new  consuls  com- 
menced their  career  by  demanding  Cicero's  recall.  They 
declared  that  the  tribune's  act  of  adoption  had  been  in- 
formal, and  all  his  measures  thereby  vitiated.  They  pro- 
tested against  the  persecution  of  Cicero  as  a  primUgiuvfiy 
a  law  that  is  directed  against  an  individual,  which  con- 
travened a  fundamental  principle  of  Boman  jurisprudence* 
The  proceedings  of  Clodius  were  discovered  to  be  as 
illegal  as  they  were  unjust.  The  demagogue,  divested 
now  of  the  authority  of  office,  could  make  no  legitimate 
reply.  But  he  relied  on  the  devotion  of  his  personal 
adherents,  and  hoped  to  overawe  by  his  intrepidity  the 
vacillating  parties  opposed  to  him.  The  nobles  however 
had  at  last  learnt  to  oppose  force  by  force.  They  en- 
couraged one  of  their  body  named  Milo  to  arm  a  band  of 
mercenary  swordsmen,  and  turn  the  streets  and  the  forum 
into  the  battlefield  of  the  laws.  Day  after  day  the  op- 
posing parties  met  and  shed  one  another's  blood  in  the 
sight  of  the  affirighted  citizens.  In  one  of  these  encounters 
Quintus  Cicero,  the  orator's  brother,  was  left  wounded  on 
the  spot,  and  one  of  the  tribunes  narrowly  escaped  death. 
For  seven  months  did  this  unnatural  contest  continue; 
but  Pompeius  refrained  from  calling  upon  his  veterans  to 
suppress  it  The  nobles  rejoiced  in  escaping  this  odious 
interference,  and  their  pertinacity  was  ultimately  crowned 
by  success.     On  the  4th  of  August  the  tribes  could  at 
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last  meet  and  deliberate  unmolested,  and  the  recall  of 
Cicero  was  vo^ed  with  acclamations. 

The  return  of  the  long-lost  patriot  was  likened  to  aj-j-®^. 
triumphal  procession.  From  the  moment  of  his  landing 
at  Brundisium  to  his  entering  the  gates  of  Kome^  he  was 
received  with  unbounded  rejoicings ;  all  Italy,  as  he  tells 
us,  came  forth  to  meet  him  and  speed  him  on  his  journey 
forward.  The  citizens,  ashamed  of  their  base  submission 
to  the  dictates  of  a  pestilent  agitator,  strove  to  eiface  the 
stain  of  pusillanimity  by  redoubling  the  acclamations  with 
which  they  had  hailed  the  saviour  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  father  of  his  country.  Hollow  as  this  flattery  must 
have  sounded  in  the  veteran's  ears,  yet  surely  his  pride  in 
it  may  be  pardoned ;  for  at  least  it  had  been  earned  by  no 
base  compliance,  and  by  no  exploit  of  selfish  ambition. 
But  when  he  saw  once  more  the  forum,  the  scene  of  his 
triumphs  and  his  disgrace,  he  must-h»£e  felt  at  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  that  he  revisited  it  a  wiser  and  a  sadder  man. 
Seventeen  months  of  exile  had  taught  him  to  appreciate 
more  justly  the  inherent  weakness  both  of  his  character 
and  his  position.  He  had  surrendered  himself  to  the 
most  abject  distress  of  mind,  complaining  of  his  fortunes, 
complaining  of  his  friends,  complaining  not  less  bitterly  of 
himself.  In  the  overthrow  of  his  \>wn  greatness  he  had 
forgotten  the  degradation  of  his  own  country;  he  had' 
shown  in  the  hour  of  trial  that  Home  was  only  the  second 
object  of  his  thoughts,  himself  the  first.  And  for  his 
position,  he  could  no  longer  disguise  from  himself  that  he 
had  been  made,  and  must  still  continue  to  be,  the  mere 
eport  of  men,  his  inferiors  equally  in  ability  and  in 
honesty;  men  who  would  be  known  to  posterity  only 
from  their  connexion  with  his  own  name.  His  dream  of 
conciliating  interests  and  classes,  and  widening  the  basis 

of  the  constitution,  had  vanished  into  air :  the  free-state 
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was  manifestly  doomed  to  perish,  and  he  had  saved  it  only 
for  a  moment.  After  all,  the  great  act  of  his  life  was 
doomed  to  be  cited  by  future  ages  as  no  better  than  a 
splendid  failure.  As  this  sickening  conviction  had  gra- 
dually dawned  upon  him  he  had  withdrawn  himself,  even 
before  his  exile,  further  from  the  arena  of  public  life :  he 
had  thrown  himself  more  devotedly  into  literary  occupa- 
tions, and  sought  forgetfulness  of  the  present  in  specu- 
lative abstractions.  Henceforth  we  shall  see  the  habits  of 
study  grow  more  intensely  upon  him.  Though  still  flit- 
ting about  the  fatal  flame  of  politics,  he  will  refrain  from 
attempting  to  lead  his  countrymen  or  dictate  to  theur 
military  chieftains.  He  will  be  content  to  serve  under 
the  banners  of  another,  and  avow  a  humble  satisfaction  in 
the  occasional  acknowledgment  of  his  counsels.  Thus  in 
the  last  agony  of  its  existence  did  the  republic  cast  from 
it  almost  the  only  statesman  who  truly  wished  to  serve  it. 
Cicero's  complaints  had  been  poured  into  the  ear  of  one 
faithful  and  discreet  adviser,  the  Epicurean  Fomponius, 
whose  love  for  Athens  and  the  Athenian  people  had  g^ned 
him  the  surname  of  Atticus.  The  orator  who  rejoiced 
to  employ  his  leisure  hours  in  conversing  by  word  or  letter 
with  men  of  literary  accomplishment  found  none  among 
his  countrymen  with  tastes  more  congenial  to  his  own, 
none  whom  he  could  so  securely  consult  on  the  decoration 
of  his  villas,  the  replenishment  of  his  libraries,  or  even 
the  worth  and  reputation  of  his  beloved  philosophers. 
Atticus  professed  moreover  the  art  of  enjoying  life.  His 
pleasures  were  tranquil  and  passive,  partaking  in  regulated 
proportions  of  the  sensual  and  the  spiritual;  he  avoided 
all  excitement,  longed  for  nothing  and  pursued  nothing. 
He  refused  to  entangle  himself  in  public  affairs,  and  never 
pleaded  a  cause  or  involved  himself  in  a  lawsuit.  Wealth 
he  possessed,  and  he  allowed  himself  to  improve  it  by 
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safe  and  tmadventurous  epecnlatio^s.  His  avowed  neu- 
trality was  respected  by  all  parties,  and  he  found  means 
of  doing  kind  offices  to  divers  friends  whom  politics  had 
reduced  to  misery.  To  Cicero,  in  his  time  of  trouble, 
the  resources  and  advice  of  Atticus  were  delicately  and 
freely  tendered;  and  when  the  impatient  fugitive  could 
calm  himself  to  reflect  on  his  position,  he  owned  that  no 
friend  had  given  him  sounder  counsel  or  provided  more 
considerately  for  his  necessities.  Of  all  monuments  of 
antiquity  none  is  more  precious  to  those  who  love  to  follow 
a  great  and  interesting  mind  into  the  recesses  of  its 
thoughts,  and  to  picture  to  themselves  the  private  life  of 
the  heroes  of  old,  than  the  letters  of  Cicero  to  Atticus. 
The  public  engagements  of  the  patriot  statesman  are 
known  to  us  from  many  sources ;  but  in  this  volume  more 
particularly  we  trace  him  to  his  domestic  hearth,  his 
mansion  on  the  Palatine,  his  sea-beach  at  Antium,  his 
suburban  groves  on  the  hill  of  Tusculum.  There,  with  his 
beloved  city  spread  in  the  plain  beneath  him,  he  revolved 
divine  philosophy  amidst  the  monuments  of  the  ancients 
and  the  villas  of  his  own  generation.  The  combination 
of  the  actual  with  the  visionary,  of  the  business  of  life 
with  ideas  of  eternity,  which  he  enjoyed  at  Tusculum, 
suited  the  temper  of  Cicero  far  better  than  the  abstract 
pursuit  either  of  politics  or  philosophy.  He  depended  too 
much  on  others'  actions  for  a  politician,  too  much  on  others' 
thoughts  for  a  philosopher;  but  by  uniting  the  one 
character  with  the  other  he  effected  a  combination  of  the 
practical  and  the  speculative,  such  as  man  has  rarely 
equalled  and  never  excelled. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OJBSAR'S  conquest  of  GAUL,   AND  INTBiaUES  IK  THE  GFTT. 

A.  u.  696 — 703.    B.  C  58 — 5L 

Ancient  Graul,  the  vast  and  compact  region  which 
stretches  from  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine,  lay 
In  the  first  century  before  our  era  a  prey  to  numerous  in- 
yaders.  The  time  had  long  past  since  her  gay  and  gaDant 
children  had  crossed  rivers  and  mountains,  carrying  fire 
and  sword  among  the  homesteads  of  barbarians,  and  the 
palaces  of  the  civilized  world*  On  one  hand  the  Gauls 
of  Aquitania  had  penetrated  the  gorges  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  /carried  their  arms  and  language  to  the  banks  of  the 
Douro  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  In  the  East  they 
had  descended  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  and  founded  a 
Gallic  colony  beyond  the  Euxine;  they  had  crossed  the 
deserts  of  Thrace  and  the  mountains  of  Macedonia,  over- 
running the  fairest  valleys  of  Greece,  till  their  course  was 
arrested  by  the  God  himself  who  dwelt  in  the  shrines  of 
Parnassus.  To  the  South  they  had  climbed  the  Alps,  and 
spread  themselves  over  the  luxurious  plains  below;  they 
had  founded  numerous  cities,  and  settled  in  flourishing 
communities,  from  Susa  to  Ariminum ;  they  had  more  than 
once  descended  the  flanks  of  the  Apennines;  they  had 
besieged,  captured  and  burnt  the  home  of  the  Romans 
themselves.  But  the  Iberians,  the  fathers  of  the  modem 
Basques,  had  in  their  turn  retorted  upon  the  Gauls  the 
passage  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  planted  themselves  immove- 
ably  between  the  mountains  and  the  Gturonne.     The  Ger- 
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mans  had  poured  in  successive  swarms  across  the  Khine ; 
in  the  north  the  Belgae  between  the  Rhine  and  Seine  had 
become  a  mixed  people,  of  Celtic  and  Teutonic  race ;  the 
Cimbri  had  lately  flooded  the  whole  country  from  the  Jum 
to  the  Mediterranean;  the  Suevi  from  the  Hercynian 
forest  trode  the  highlands  of  the  upper  Seine  and  Saone ; 
the  Helvetii,  as  we  have  seen^  were  threatening,  under  the 
pressure  perhaps  of  a  Teutonic  invasion  from  the  East,  to 
intrude  their  whole  population  upon  the  centre  of  Gaul. 
Lastly  the  Romans  had  constituted  a  province  in  the  South, 
and  from  the  towers  of  Narbo  and  Arelas  watched  all  these 
movements  with  jealous  ambition,  and  calculated  the  exi* 
gendes  of  the  natives,  who  were  summoning  them  preci- 
pitately to  their  rescue. 

Gaul  to  the  north  of  the  Garonne  was  occupied  by  two 
principal  races,  divided  by  the  Seine  or  the  Loire ;  the  CeltsB, 
Gralli  or  Gael,  as  they  are  variously  designated,  lay  within 
this  boundary,  the  Belgae  or  Kymry  beyond  it.  The  GnUi 
in  their  central  seats  were  pressed  at  the  same  time  from 
various  quarters.  Their  principal  tribes  were  the  Arverni, 
who  have  given  their  name  to  the  modem  Auvergne ;  the 
.^^ui,  between  the  Loire  and  Saone;  and  the  Sequani, 
eastward  of  the  latter  river.  Among  these  people  the  rude 
and  predatory  habits  of  barbarians  had  yielded  to  an  in- 
digenous civilization  of  a  low  type,  adapted  to  the  frivolous 
and  sensual  character  of  the  Gauls  before  their  blood  was 
blended  with  nobler  admixtures.  They  had  advanced  in 
the  cultivation  of  arts  and  commerce,  and  their  priestly 
caste  possessed  a  certain  tincture  of  literature ;  but  their 
national  spirit  was  almost  effete;  the  martial  temper  of 
the  nobles  had  become  enervated  under  the  sway  of  demo- 
cratic assemblies,  and  their  moral  principles  corrupted  by 
intriguing  for  the  limited  authority  allowed  them  by  the 
laws.     The  three  nations  just  mentioned  were  rivals  for 
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the  leadership  of  the  Gaelic  tribes ;  but  their  confederacy, 
cemented  by  a  general  convention  of  deputies,  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  limits  of  their  race  above  indicated,  and 
the  Pictones,  Santones  and  other  communities  in  the  far 
west  were  attached  to  it  by  a  slender  tie.  The  ^dui  in 
their  struggles  for  supremacy  had  craftily  connected  them- 
selves with  the  Romans,  who  had  dignified  them  in  return 
with  the  name  of  friends  and  brothers.  Pluming  them- 
selves upon  this  distinction,  and  on  the  abasement  of  the 
Arvemi,  they  had  insulted  and  oppressed  their  neighbours 
on  every  side.  A  league  had  been  formed  against  them 
between  the  Arvemi  and  the  Sequani,  who  distrusting  their 
own  resources,  had  called  a  body  of  Suevi  to  their  aid  under 
the  chief  Ariovistus.  The  JEdui  had  been  beaten  in  the 
field,  and  compelled  to  deliver  hostages ;  but  the  Sequani  had 
had  little  time  to  rejoice  in  the  victory  they  had  obtained. 
Under  various  pretexts  Ariovistus  had  summoned  to  his 
side  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  his  warriors,  and 
had  demanded  for  them  a  third  part  of  the  Sequanese  ter- 
ritory. His  Gaulish  associates,  now  combined  once  more 
by  a  common  oppression,  had  risen  with  all  their  forces 
against  the  intruding  barbarian,  but  had  been  routed  in  a 
sanguinary  engagement,  and  subjected  to  still  greater  vex- 
ations. Ariovistus  now  raised  his  demands,  and  required 
the  Sequani  to  surrender  a  second  portion  of  their  soil  to 
twenty-five  thousand  Harudae,  his  allies. 

Such  were  the  insatiable  oppressors  against  whom  the 
Gauls  invited  aid  from  Rome,  while  the  impending  move- 
ment of  the  Helvetii  was  yet  unanticipated.  Divitiacus 
the  chief  or  vergobret  of  the  iEdui,  came  to  Rome  and 
besought  the  protection  of  the  republic  for  his  disheartened 
subjects.  While  the  senate,  harassed  by  domestic  troubles, 
and  fearful  of  confiding  to  any  proconsul  the  charge  of  a 
mission  so  important,  still  kept  the  envoy  in  suspense,  he 
was  entertained  from  interest  or  curiosity  by  the  chief  men 
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of  the  city,  and  learnt  to  admire  the  Bomans  from  his  con- 
verse  with  Cicero  and  Caesar.  Meanwhile  the  Helvetii 
had  determined  to  abandon  their  narrow  valleys  for  ever, 
and  seek  a  wider  field  for  their  population  in  the  west  of 
Gaul.  They  appointed  two  years  for  completing  theur  pre- 
parations, and  having  provided  the  arms,  implements  and 
stores  the  enterprise  required,  gave  their  four  hundred 
-villages  to  the  flames,  and  met  to  commence  their  march  at 
the  outlet  of  the  lake  Lemanus,  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  thousand  in  number,  men,  women  and  children. 

This  movement  of  the  Helvetii  was  something  more 
perhaps  than  a  blind  impulse  of  migration :  they  had  at 
least  among  them  a  chief  of  politic  views  and  crafty  am- 
bition. This  man  named  Orgetorix  intrigued  with  certain 
chieftains  of  the  ^dui  and  Sequani,  by  whose  aid  he 
hoped  to  secure  a  passage  for  his  countrymen  westward, 
and  with  whom  he  concerted  ulterior  projects  for  the  ad- 
vancement  of  all  three  to  the  sovereign  power  in  their  re- 
spective nations.  On  discovering  this  plot  against  their 
liberties  the  Helvetii  cited  Orgetorix  to  defend  himself,  and 
he  averted  condemnation  by  a  voluntary  death ;  but  the 
.^2dui  and  Sequani  took  the  alarm,  and  threatened  to 
forbid  the  entrance  of  the  wanderers  within  their  borders. 
The  Bhone  after  descending  the  rapid  slopes  of  the  Mons 
Adulas  or  St.  Gothard,  spreads  itself  in  a  wide  and  placid 
lake  beneath  the  walls  of  Geneva,  as  if  collecting  its  whole 
weight  and  force  to  burst  the  barrier  which  connects  the 
Alps  and  the  Jura.  On  the  right  bank  of  its  stream  the 
mountains  fall  precipitously  into  the  water,  leaving  only  a 
precarious  footing  for  mules  and  goats  along  the  face  of 
the  fearful  declivity,  until  modem  skill  and  science  sus« 
pended  a  terrace  on  their  brow.  Such  a  pass  could  be 
closed  by  a  handful  of  men  against  any  numbers,  and  it 
was  justly  deemed  impracticable  except  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Sequani,  who  kept  guard  over  it.     On  the 
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left  bank  however  there  is  a  wider  space  of  level  ground 
between  the  outlet  of  the  lake  and  the  gorge  of  the  moun- 
tains^ and  through  the  territory  of  the  AUobroges  the 
Roman  province  was  accessible  by  easy  roads  southwards. 
Here  accordingly  the  Helvetii  proposed  to  direct  their 
march,  demanding  the  permission  of  the  Romans  to  cross 
the  bridge  at  Geneva,  before  which  they  appeared  at  the 
end  of  March,  and  promising  to  traverse  their  dominions 
without  hurt  to  their  subjects.  At  this  moment  Cassar 
arrived  from  Rome,  having  reached  the  point  of  danger  in 
eight  days.  He  immediately  broke  down  the  bridge ;  but 
in  the  whole  province  there  was  only  a  single  legion  to 
defend  the  passage  of  the  river  against  these  impatient 
hordes.  He  extorted  one  week  for  deliberation.  In  this 
brief  interval  he  set  his  men  to  work  with  spade  and  pick- 
axe, and  when  the  appointed  day  arrived  presented  to  the 
astonished  eyes  of  the  barbarian  envoys  a  line  of  mound 
and  trench,  ten  miles  in  length,  reaching  from  the  lake  to 
the  defile.  Additional  forces  had  also  arrived,  and  the 
invaders,  who  crossed  the  river  in  rafts  or  by  swimming 
and  wading,  could  make  no  impression  on  these  hasty 
fortifications.  Baffled  in  this  attempt,  they  had  no  other 
alternative  but  to  scale  the  face  of  the  mountains  on  the 
right,  and  this  they  contrived  to  do  through  the  mediation 
of  Dumnorix,  a  chief  of  the  ^duans,  who  negotiated  for 
them  the  permission  of  the  Sequani.  Emerging  from  the 
defiles  which  bounded  the  territory  of  their  ancestors,  they 
stretched  in  long  array  across  the  plain,  and  reaching  the 
Saone  a  little  above  its  confluence  with  its  sister  stream, 
slowly  transported  across  it  their  unwieldy  multitudes. 

Meanwhile  Cassar  had  hastened  back  into  Italy  to  ex- 
pedite the  movement  of  the  battalions  destined  for  his 
anticipated  campaign.  He  returned  by  foroed  marches  to 
the  Rhone  with  five  legions  at  his  back.     Crossing  the 
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river  he  followed  in  pursuit  of  the  Helvetii^  and  came  up 
with  their  hindmost  division  before  it  had  effected  the 
passage  of  the  Saone.  Csesar  brought  the  barbarians  to 
an  engagement^  and  cut  them  in  pieces;  then  threw  a 
bridge  across  the  river  and  followed  once  more  in  the  track 
of  the  main  body.  The  Helvetii  had  engaged  to  spare  the 
country  of  the  ^dui^  through  which  they  were  now  ad- 
vancing in  a  northerly  direction,  and  they  received  perhaps 
secret  aid  and  encouragement  from  them.  They  made  no 
expedition  to  escape  the  pursuer^  who,  following  them 
through  a  country  denuded  of  its  supplies,  and  receiving 
little  assistance  from  the  treacherous  natives,  was  never- 
theless unable  to  overtake  them.  When  at  last  he  was 
compelled  to  make  a  lateral  movement  in  the  direction  of 
Bibracte  (Autun),  the  capital  of  the  .Xdui,  where  he  ex- 
pected to  command  supplies,  the  barbarians  supposed  him 
to  be  flying  from  them,  and  turned  also  to  the  left  in 
pursuit  of  him.  Csesar  had  determined  to  risk  a  general 
battle,  and  rejoiced  to  find  the  enemy  coming  forwards  to 
demand  it.  He  posted  his  legions  on  high  ground,  and 
awaited  the  impetuous  onset  of  their  impatient  and  undis- 
ciplined warriors.  Cassar  distrusted  his  cavalry,  which 
was  composed  of  Gaulish  auxiliaries,  and  made  them  all 
dismount,  taking  his  own  place  also  on  foot,  to  disguise 
perhaps  the  meaning  of  this  precaution.  The  Helvetii 
advanced  in  close  array,  their  shields  interlaced  above  their 
heads  to  repel  the  stones  and  arrows  of  the  Romans.  But 
they  could  not  withstand  the  weight  of  the  pilum,  which 
broke  their  lines,  or  piercing  several  shields  at  once,  en- 
tangled their  bearers  together.  The  struggle  however  was 
obstinate,  and  continued  through  many  hours,  the  barba- 
rians defending  themselves  among  their  waggons  to  the 
last.  A  vast  number,  we  may  believe,  were  slain,  though 
the  magnificent  enumeration  of  the  dead  made  by  the 
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victors  does  not  deserve  to  be  recorded.  Cassar  himself 
must  have  suffered  considerably :  at  least  he  forebore  from 
pursuing  the  flying  masseSy  which  reached  the  borders  of 
the  Lingones  in  four  days.  But,  broken  and  dispirited^ 
they  were  unable  to  nudntain  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
hostile  population.  On  delivering  their  arms  they  were 
spared  the  usual  alternative  of  death  or  slavery,  and  were 
only  enjoined  to  return  to  their  abandoned  and  ruined 
homes,  and  retain  possession  of  the  valleys  and  defiles 
which  formed  the  bulwark  of  the  province  against  the 
restless  wanderers  of  Germany. 

On  the  spot  where  Cassar  terminated  the  war  with  the 
Helvetii  he  found  himself  almost  in  face  of  Ariovistus  and 
the  Suevi.  He  had  come  prepared  to  encounter  this 
enemy  also,  and  the  prayers  of  the  Gauls  themselves,  par- 
ticularly of  those  among  them  who  boasted  their  alliance 
with  the  republic,  furnished  him  with  an  adequate  pretext. 
But  he  proceeded  with  the  usual  forms  of  military  diplo- 
macy, in  order  to  make  the  Germans  appear  formally  the 
aggressors.  He  proposed  an  interview  with  Ariovistus, 
who  replied  haughtily,  ^^If  I  wanted  any  thing  of  Ccssar 
I  should  go  to  seek  him  ;  if  C<Bsar  wants  any  thing  of  me, 
let  him  come  hither.^  The  proconsul  retorted  with  me- 
naces. ^*  No  man^  said  the  barbarian,  '^  hoA  ever  attached 
me  without  finding  cause  to  repent  it:  let  CtBsar  engage 
when  he  please  ;  he  shall  ham  what  hind  of  men  he  has  to 
deal  withy  warriors  who  for  fourteen  years  have  never  sought 
the  shelter  of  a  roof^  At  the  same  time  the  ^dui  an* 
nounced  that  the  Harud»  were  entering  their  borders,  and 
the  Treviri  of  Belgian  Gtiul  that  an  hundred  Suevish 
clans  were  standing  on  the  brink  of  the  Rhine,  preparing 
speedily  to  cross  it  The  hordes  of  Ariovistus  were  but 
the  vanguard  of  the  great  German  nation  about  to  pour 
itself  into  Guul. 
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The  SequanI  admitted  the  proconsul  into  their  chief 
city  Vesontio  (Be8an9on)  on  the  Doubs,  where  he  had 
arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  SuevL  Here  he  collected  and  recruited  his  forces, 
which  had  now  been  kept  in  march  almost  without  inter- 
mission, since  they  quitted  Aquileja  in  the  Cisalpine.  The 
legions  were  dispirited  by  their  fatigues,  if  not  by  their 
dangers,  and  during  their  short  stay  at  Yesontio  yielded 
to  terror  at  the  descriptions  given  them  by  the  wretched 
Sequani  of  the  enormous  stature,  the  redoubtable  bravery 
and  boldness  of  the  German  warriors.  These  unworthy 
fears  Csesar  could  with  difficulty  allay :  they  were  fostered 
by  the  effeminate  cowardice  of  the  young  patricians  who 
were  sent  to  make  their  first  campaign  under  the  procon- 
sul's eye,  and  were  attached  to  his  staff.  When  he  heard 
that  these  young  officers  were  signing  their  wills  in. 
their  tents,  he  gave  leave  to  all  who  chose  to  quit  the 
service,  and  assuring  himself  of  the  devotion  of  a  single  le- 
gion, the  Tenth,  declared  that  he  would  conquer  or  perish 
with  them  for  his  companions.  The  soldiers  pierced  with 
shame  and  remorse,  implored  to  be  led  against  the  enemy. 
After  a  seven  days'  march  northward  the  Romans  reached 
the  cantonments  of  the  SuevL  Here  Ariovistus,  amazed  at 
the  boldness  of  his  assailant,  himself  desired  a  conference. 
He  reproached  Caesar  with  intruding  upon  his  domains, 
upon  his  Oaul,  as  he  called  it.  "You  have  your  province/* 
he  said,  '^  and  this  region  is  mineJ*  He  was  not  so  rude 
^nd  barbarous,  he  added,  as  not  to  know  tliat  under  the 
mask  of  alliance  the  Romans  intended  to  subjugate  the 
Gaulish  nations.  "Depart^  he  concluded,  "with  your 
armyy  otiterwise  I  will  treat  you  as  enemies ;  and  know  that 
many  emissaries  have  reached  me  from  the  great  men  at 
Rome,  with  the  offer  of  their  good-will  and  services^  if  I  only 
rid  them  of  you.     But  leave  me  free  possession  of  Gaul, 
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and  I  will  charge  myself  toith  the  conduct  of  all  the  toars 
which  your  policy  demands.^  War  however  was  necessary 
for  Csesar,  and  he  had  not  come  so  far  to  recoil  before  an 
enemy.  A  great  battle  was  fought  which  ended  in  the 
total  rout  of  the  barbarians.  Ariovistus  effected  his  escape 
across  the  Bhine^  wounded  and  almost  alone.  The  broad 
and  rapid  river  destroyed  numbers  whom  the  sword  had 
spared.  The  news  of  this  disaster  reached  the  Suevish 
hordes  on  the  other  side,  and  instead  of  rushing  onwards 
to  avenge  their  slaughtered  countrymen,  they  dispersed 
into  their  native  forests.  In  one  campaign  Caesar  had 
gained  three  great  victories,  and  destroyed  two  formidable 
enemies. 

War,  it  has  been  said,  was  necessary  for  Csesar's  policy. 
He  had  his  army  to  form,  his  coffers  to  replenish,  the 
nursery  and  school  of  his  future  legionaries  to  establish* 
The  destruction  of  the  Sueves  and  Helvetians  had  delivered 
central  Gaul  from  the  presence  of  every  invader,  and  the 
gratitude  or  servility  of  the  natives  themselves  invited  him 
to  consoUdate  in  their  territories  the  influence  of  the  re- 
public He  deposed  or  appointed  magistrates  in  their 
cities,  placed  his  own  officers  at  their  sides  as  spies  or 
counsellors,  convened  the  national  assemblies  and  directed 
their  deliberations,  while  at  the  same  time  he  thrust  his 
hands  into  their  treasuries.  The  outposts  of  the  Boman 
legions  were  advanced  into  the  valley  of  the  Saone,  and 
there  impaitently  awaited  another  summons  to  victory  and 
plunder.  The  interference  of  the  proconsul  was  not  borne 
with  equal  submission  by  all.  The  Belgian  tribes,  whose 
liberty  was  yet  unassailed,  were  induced  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  discontented  to  rise  in  a  body  agunst  the  southern 
intruders.  The  Bemi  alone  chose  the  side  of  the  Bomans, 
hoping  to  secure  by  their  assistance  the  first  place  among 
the  states  around  them.     They  sent  envoys  to  the  pro- 
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consul,  explained  to  liim  the  plans  and  resources  of  the 
confederates,  and  offered  him  supplies  and  a  passage 
through  their  own  territories.     Cassar  had  made  freah*^-^-^- 

-1       •        -  •  •  •  .  B.  C.67. 

levies  in  the  Cisalpine  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring 
of  the  year  697  he  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  eight  le- 
gions, and  encountered  the  forces  of  the  Belgians  amount- 
ing, as  he  was  informed,  to  three  hundred  thousand 
warriors,  on  the  banks  of  the  Aisne.  Several  skirmishes 
ensued  in  which  the  Bomans  claimed  the  superiority ;  but 
a  division  directed  by  Caesar  on  the  enemy's  rear  first 
broke  their  array,  and  dispersed  them  far  and  wide  in  de- 
fence of  their  own  territories.  The  Romans  hung  on 
their  rear,  and  cut  off  large  numbers  of  the  retreating 
multitudes.  The  coalition  was  at  once  dissolved,  and  the 
proconsul  could  proceed  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  his 
forces  upon  each  tribe  in  succession.  One  by  one  they  fell 
before  him.  The  Suessiones  surrendered  their  capital  No- 
viodonum  (Soissons);  the  Ambiani  Samarobriva  (Amiens); 
the  Bellovaci  Bratuspantium  (Beauvais) ;  but  the  chiefs  of 
this  tribe  had  taken  refuge  in  the  island  of  Britain  which 
they  first  made  acquainted  with  the  name  and  ambition  of 
the  Romans.  Divitiacus,  who  followed  Ceesar  in  all  his 
campaigns,  and  commanded  his  .^Iduan  auxiliaries,  em- 
ployed his  influence  to  obtain  generous  terms  for  the  van- 
quished, and  doubtless  recommended  to  them  the  advantages 
of  submission. 

Caesar  had  crossed  the  Mame,  the  Aisne  and  the  Somme, 
and  subdued  the  principal  Belgic  tribes  of  Gaulish  origin 
without  check  or  danger;  but  the  German  clans  which  had 
settled  among  the  forests  and  morasses  further  north  were 
reported  to  be  more  formidable  opponents,  and  among 
them  the  Nervii  were  noted  as  the  most  warlike  and  fe- 
rocious. The  Germans,  inclosed  in  the  heart  of  Belgium 
by  Gaulish  tribes  which  they  had  dislodged  or  defeated, 
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prided  themselves  on  their  superior  braverj,  and  refused 
to  partake  of  the  foreign  luxuries  to  which  thej  as- 
cribed the  degeneracy  of  their  neighbours.  On  the  disso- 
lution of  the  great  confederate  army  of  the  Belgians  th^ 
had  retired  undismayed  into  the  fastnesses  on  which  they 
relied  for  their  protection,  and  while  the  nations  of  the 
open  country  yielded  without  a  struggle,  collected  all 
their  forces  to  resist  haughtily  to  the  uttermost*  The 
Nervii  awaited  the  advance  of  the  invaders  behind  the 
Sambre.  The  legions,  it  appears,  generally  marched  in 
consecutive  order,  each  followed  by  the  long  filei»  of 
its  own  baggage,  and  the  whole  army  formed  an  immense 
column,  the  head  of  which,  entangled  in  the  narrow  paths 
of  the  forest,  might  be  crushed  before  succour  could  reach 
it  from  the  rear.  The  Nervii,  apprised  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  enemy  might  be  expected  to  approach,  concealed 
themselves  in  a  wood  behind  rising  ground,  intending  to 
fall  upon  the  first  of  the  Koman  legions  as  soon  as  it  should 
appear  on  the  summit.  But  Caesar  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  changing  his  dispositions.  Six  of  his  eight  legions 
marched  together,  the  baggage  of  the  whole  following 
under  the  escort  of  the  two  last  The  Nervii  were  de- 
ceived by  this  manoeuvre,  and  instead  of  a  single  division 
of  the  enemy,  found  themselves  suddenly  engaged  with  the 
main  body  of  his  forces.  Nevertheless  the  unexpectedness 
of  their  appearance  and  the  rapidity  of  their  charge  surprised 
and  disconcerted  the  Romans,  who  had  piled  their  arms,  and 
were  preparing  to  entrench  their  camp  at  the  moment  of  the 
attack.  The  confusion  of  the  legionaries  was  increased  by 
the  country  being  intersected  with  hedges,  which  prevented 
them  from  immediately  seeing  and  communicating  with 
one  another.  Nevertheless  the  Atrebates  and  Veroman* 
dui  who  fought  on  the  right  and  centre  of  the  Belgians, 
were  checked  and  driven  back;   the  great  contest  and 
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peril  of  the  day  was  on  the  left^  where  the  Kervii  drove 
the  Romans  before  them,  slew  their  officers  who  exposed 
themselves  without  flinching  to  recover  the  fortune  of  the 
day,  and  crushed  two  legions  against  one  aftother,  so  as  to 
deprive  them  for  a  moment  of  the  use  of  their  weapons^ 
The  skill  of  the  general  could  no  longer  avail.  Caesar  seized 
a  legionary's  buckler  and  threw  himself  into  the  ranks, 
where  his  personal  valour  infused  new  hope  and  spirit 
The  Romans  gained  space  once  more,  and  then  Caesar 
could  spread  out  his  cohorts  and  communicate  between  his 
legions.  They  renewed  the  combat  withmore  order  and 
intelligence;  discipline  and  tactics  regdned  their  advan- 
tage ;  the  reserve  came  up  from  the  rear,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  victorious  tenth  legion  returned  to  the  field 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  Atrebates.  The  Nervians  were 
now  in  their  turn  surrounded,  pressed  and  hurled  into  con- 
fusion. No  reserve  or  reinforcements  arrived  to  extricate 
them,  and  the  great  mass  of  their  army  perished  on  the 
spot.  Caesar  was  assured  that  of  six  hundred  of  their 
senators  only  three  escaped ;  of  sixty  thousand  combatants  a.u.  csr. 
not  more  than  five  hundred  survived  that  bloody  day. 

The  Belgians  had  risked  their  freedom  in  one  general 
engagement,  and  Caesar's  victory  secured  the  submission 
of  almost  every  enemy.  Nevertheless,  while  the  season 
continued  to  allow  of  operations,  he  did  not  desist  from 
hunting  down  the  remnant  of  the  unsubdued.  The  Adu- 
atuci,  whom  he  charged  with  treachery,  were  chastised 
with  barbarous  severity.  All  the  survivors  of  a  bloody- 
massacre,  fifty-three  thousand  in  number,  were  given  to 
the  soldiers  as  slaves,  or  sold  to  the  followers  of  the  camp. 
During  this  expedition,  Fublius,  the  son  of  the^triumvir 
Crassus,  a  gallant  young  officer,  was  detached  with  one 
legion  to  receive  tribute  and  hostages  from  the  tribes 
between  the  Seine  and  Loire.    In  this  quarter  no  resist- 
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tance  was  offered  to  the  proooDsurs  requisitions,  wMch 
were  enforced  throughout  the  winter  by  the  presence  of 
seven  of  his  kgions.  This  re^on  was  the  centre  of  the 
Druidical  superstition,  and  C«sar,  we  may  suppose,  em- 
ployed the  influence  of  the  Druid  Divitiacus  to  win  the 
priesthood  to  his  views.  With  the  close  of  the  year  697, 
the  whole  of  Gaul  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  supremaq^ 
of  the  victorious  republic,  and  even  from  beyond  the 
Khine  many  tribes  sent  humble  deputations  to  the  formi- 
dable proconsul.  One  of  his  lieutenants,  Sulpicius  Gralba, 
was  despatched  to  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rhone,  to  secure 
the  Pennine  pass  over  the  Alps,  already  frequented  by 
travellers,  but  closed  against  military  movements  by  the 
jealous  independence  of  the  natives.  Ciesar  himself  quitted 
his  camps  for  the  cities  of  the  Cisalpine,  where  he  convened 
the  assemblies  of  the  states,  and  demanded  supplies  of  men 
and  money.  The  senate  expressed  the  liveliest  satisfac- 
tion at  his  brilliant  successes,  and  voted  him  on  the  motion 
of  Cicero,  a  SuppUcatio,  or  thanksgiving  to  the  Gods  for 
the  unusual  number  of  fifteen  days.  Ten  days  had  been 
deemed  sufficient  to  celebrate  the  glory  of  Pompeius  and 
death  of  Mithridates. 
A,v.m,  Caesar  had  repaired  to  Illjricum  to  inspect  the  eastern 
extremity  of  his  vast  province,  when  the  news  reached 
him  of  the  repulse  of  Galba  by  the  Alpine  mountaineers, 
and  of  a  general  rising  of  the  Armorican  tribes  in  the 
western  peninsula  of  GauL  The  Yeneti,  a  maritime 
people  on  the  coast  of  the  Morbiban,  were  at  the  head  of 
that  confederacy,  and  their  influence  extended  along  the 
shores  of  the  British  Channel  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine. 
The  Roman  officers  sent  ostensibly  to  collect  supplies,  but 
more  probably  to  intrigue  against  the  chiefs  and  govern- 
ments,- were  seized  and  kept  in  custody,  while  prepara- 
tions were  every  where  made  for  a  strenuous  resistance. 
Cassar's  forces  were  close  at  hand.     Hastening  from  the 
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Po  to  the  Loire^  he  despatched  one  division  against  the 
tribes  of  the  Norman  coast,  another  against  the  Aquita- 
nians  in  the  south,  the  third  he  led  in  person  against  the 
YenetL  He  constructed  a  flotilla  on  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire,  manned  it  with  mariners  from  Massilia  and  Anti- 
polis,  and  put  it  under  the  command  of  Decimus  Brutus, 
with  orders  to  seek  the  fleet  of  the  Yenefi  on  their  own 
coasts.  The  Yeneti,  accustomed  to  take  refuge  from  an 
inyader  in  the  fastnesses  of  their  rocky  headlands,  and  to 
baffle  the  siege  and  the  blockade  with  the  help  of  their 
numerous  galleys  and  hardy  seamen,  had  placed  all  the 
flower  of  their  nation  on  board  the  fleet.  Confident  of  a 
triumph  on  their  own  element  they  issued  from  the  gulf 
of  Morbihan  to  encounter  the  vessels  of  Brutus,  while 
Caesar  at  the  head  of  his  legions  awaited  the  issue  on  the 
shore.  The  Boman  boats,  Ughter  and  smaller  than  those 
of  the  barbarians,  were  more  easily  manoeuvred  in  a  calm, 
to  which,  perhaps,  they  owed  their  success.  The  victory 
was  complete,  and  Cassar  carried  his  vengeance  to  the 
utmost  limits  allowed  by  the  barbarous  usage  of  ancient 
warfare.  The  Yeneti,  he  declared,  had  broken  faith  and 
could  expect  no  indulgence.  The  remnant  of  their  senate 
was  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  whole  tribe  sold  into 
slavery. 

Meanwhile,  Sabinus  in  the  north  dispersed  the  forces  of 
the  Aulerci  and  Curiosolitae,  the  Unelli  and  Lezovii,  and 
many  other  tribes.  Publius  Crassus  in  the  south  had 
crossed  the  Graronne,  and  defeated  the  barbarians  in  a 
great  battle,  in  which  they  had  been  marshalled  by  officers 
from  Iberia,  trained  in  the  school  of  Sertorius.  The 
gorges  of  the  Pyrenees  ofiered  an  asylum  to  a  few  indomi- 
table fugitives,  but  most  of  the  valleys  at  their  feet  su1>- 
mitted  to  the  Boman  imperator.     The  third  year  of  Csesar^s 

proconsulship  seemed  to  confirm  the  pacification  of  Gaul. 
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The  Morini  and  Menapii,  in  the  furthest  norths  alone 
defied  the  invader,  who  proceeded  before  the  close  of  the 
year  to  chastise  them  in  person.    Ketiring  before  him  into 
the  marshes  and  forests  of  the  Scheldt  and  Wahal,  they 
preserved  their  arms  unbroken,  and  their  freedom  unim- 
paired, and  with  the  first  fogs  and  rains  of  autumn  the 
proconsul  was  glad  to  leave  them  in  their  melancholy 
abodes. 
A.v.m,     Again  Caesar  crossed  the  Alps  to  approach  nearer  ta 
Home,  and  observe,  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Cisalpine,  the 
movements  of  the  capitaL     Again  he  was  recalled  at  the 
commencement  of  the  ensuing  year;   not  by  any  new 
attempt  at  deliverance  on  the   part  of  the  vanquished 
Gauls,  but  by  an  invasion  of  Germans  from  beyond  the 
Khine.     The  Usipetes  and  Tenchteri,  driven  from  their 
own  homes  by  the  incursions  of  the  Suevi,  penetrated  into 
Belgium,  and  found  themselves  rather  hailed  as  deliverers 
than  encountered  as  enemies.     They  had  advanced  as  far 
as  the  frontiers  of  the  Treviri  on  the  Moselle,  when  Caesar^ 
who  had  hastily  summoned  the  states  of  northern  Gaul» 
and  demanded  aid  for  their  defence,  confronted  them  and 
haughtily  bade  them  retire.      The  invaders,  who  b^an 
the  conference  with  loud  vaunts  of  their  prowess,  soon 
succumbed  to  the  stem  resolution  of  the  Koman.     With 
difficulty  could  they   obtain  from  him  a  truce:    when 
obtained  it  was  quickly  broken.     Caesar  charged  the  bar- 
barians with  the  guilt  of  its  first  infraction ;   but  all  the 
advantage  redounded  to  himself;    for  he  attacked  their 
camp  while  their  leaders  were  detained  in  his  own  quarters^ 
and  made  a  frightful  havoc  among  the  scarce  resisting 
multitudes.    Utterly  broken  and  discomfited,  the  Grermans 
were  driven  across  the  Rhine.     When  the  news  arrived  at 
Bome  some  indignation  was  expressed  at  the  proconsul's 
faithlessness,  and  Cato,  professing  to  act  in  the  spirit  of 
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the  early  republic^  demanded  that  he  should  be  delivered 
to  the  enemy  in  expiation  of  the  national  sin.  The  senate, 
however,  took  a  more  indulgent  view  of  the  transaction, 
and  awarded  to  the  conqueror  the  honours  of  a  sup- 
plication. 

The  fourth  year  of  Csesar's  government  was  now  ad- 
vancingt  and  in  the  midst  of  the  cares  and  occupations  of 
oonquest  he  was  still  anxiously  watching  the  affairs  of  the 
city,  and  observing  the  movements  of  his  associates. 
During  his  absence  the  bands  of  the  triumvirate  had  al- 
ready sensibly  relaxed.  Pompeius  and  Crassus  were  pur- 
suing their  private  objects,  each  hastening  as  he  thought 
to  the  occupation  of  supreme  power.  The  concurrence 
of  the  leaders  of  the  party  to  effect  the  recall  of  Cicero 
and  the  suppression  of  a  tribune's  insolence,  might  suggest 
the  reconstruction  of  political  interests  on  a  new  basis. 
A  scarcity  of  corn  in  the  city  at  the  moment  when  the 
exile  reentered  it,  gave  him  a  pretext  for  moving  that  an 
extraordinary  commission  for  its  supply  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  Pompeius.  The  republic  was  now  familiarized 
with  the  monopolies  of  power,  which  had  lately  shaken 
it  with  alarm.  The  consuls  approved,  and  for  the  third 
time  Pompeius  was  placed  above  the  laws.  He  was 
authorized  to  demand  supplies  from  any  part  of  the 
empire,  at  prices  fixed  at  his  own  discretion;  the  com- 
missioners employed  in  the  business  were  to  be  of  his  own 
appointment,  and  his  powers  were  to  be  continued  to  him 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  people  never  looking 
beyond  the  immediate  urgency,  granted  these  powers  with 
acclamation,  and  the  senate  acquiesced  under  the  pressure 
of  another  proposition  by  a  tribune  named  Messius,  a 
creature  of  Pompeius,  who  would  have  still  further  in- 
creased them  with  the  command  of  fleets  and  armies,  and 

aythority  over  the  proconsuls  in  the  provinces.     The 
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great  man  was  permitted  to  execute  his  charge  hj  the 
hands  of  his  deputies^  remaining  himself  at  the  gates  of 
Home,  and  the  commissioners  themselves,  of  whom  Cicero 
was  one^  seem  to  have  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  patron- 
age without  labour  or  responsibility.  The  whole  scheme 
was  a  mere  pretence  for  placing  the  conqueror  of  the  East 
at  the  helm  of  6tate>  which  four  years  before  he  had  so 
unwarily  abandoned. 

But  at  this  period  another  opportunity  offered  for  a 
great  military  preferment.  The  king  of  Egypt,  Ptolemaeoa 
Auletes,  had  been  expelled  by  his  subjects,  and  was 
seeking  the  aid  of  the  republic  for  his  restoration.  He 
applied  to  the  chiefs  of  all  parties  in  succession,  and 
excited  in  each  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  commission,  and 
therewith  the  command  of  an  army,  fame,  power  and 
emolument.  The  senate  would  have  devolved  this  office 
on  one  of  the  consuls,  and  thus  raised  up  a  partisan  of  its 
own  to  balance  Csesar  in  Gaul,  and  Pompeins  at  the  gates 
of  the  city.  Lentulus,  to  whom  the  province  of  Cilida 
fell  by  lot,  was  about  to  enter  upon  his  government,  and 
assume  at  its  bidding  the  charge  of  restoring  the  exile. 
But  C.  Cato,  a  tribune  in  the  interest  of  Pompeius, 
alleged  an  oracle  of  the  Sibyls  to  the  effect  that  the  king 
must  not  be  restored  with  a  multitude  ;  a  phrase  which  was 
deemed  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  an  armed  force. 
The  influence  of  the  republic  might  doubtless  have  sufficed 
to  effect  without  arms  the  ostensible  object  of  the  com- 
mission; but  to  withhold  the  military  appointment  was 
to  rob  it  of  much  of  its  dignity  and  value,  and  defeat  the 
intrigue  for  raising  up  a  rivsl  to  the  triumvirs.  While 
Lentulus  departed  for  his  province  to  await  the  issue, 
the  city  was  again  distracted  by  various  cabals.  Crassos 
proposed  the  appointment  of  three  legates.  Bibulus 
added  that  the  legates  should  be  men  of  inferior  dignity. 
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The  friends  of  Pompeius  would  have  conferred  the  office 
on  their  own  patron  alone^  which  Servilius,  the  organ 
of  the  senate,  now  declared  the  commission  altogether 
inexpedient.  At  the  same  Clodius,  who  had  become 
sdile,  was  sowing  dissension  between  Crassus  and  Pom* 
peius,  and  persuading  the  latter  that  even  secret  violence 
might  be  apprehended  fix>m  the  jealousy  of  his  ainaciate* 
The  increasing  turbulence  of  the  popular  demagogues 
made  any  decision  of  the  affair  impossible.  The  city  be- 
came once  more  a  prey  to  internal  tumults.  The  nobles 
began  to  collect  their  retainers  from  the  country  to  pro- 
tect their* champion  Wlo,  The  Clodians,  unable  to  xepel 
force  by  force,  appealed  in  their  turn  to  the  tribunals, 
and  impeached  him  without  success.  The  tribune,  0. 
Cato,  persisted  however  in  harassing  the  senate  with 
factious  motions  before  the  popular  assembly.  The  statue 
of  Jupiter  on  the  summit  of  the  Alban  mount  was  struck 
by  lightning,  a  portent  which  excited  a  general  panic  and 
raised  a  cry  for  recalling  Lentulus  from  his  province. 
The  consuls  interfered  by  ta^g  the  auspices  on  the  days 
of  meeting,  and  thus  vitiated  the  proceedings  of  thei;^'£ 
oomitia. 

The  consuls  for  the  current  year  were  men  of  more 
than  ordinary  resolution.  The  nobles  elated  by  their 
victory  over  Clodius,  had  put  forth  all  their  strength  at 
the  recent  elections,  and  the  fasces  had  been  deputed  to 
Lentulus  Marcellinus,  a  determined  partizan  of  the  senate, 
and  Mardus  Philippus,  who  though  connected  witb  Cflfisar 
by  marriage  with  his  niece,  was  not  the  less  strongly 
attached  to  the  interests  of  his  order.  The  vigilance  of 
these  leaders  kept  the  triumvirs  at  bay,  and  baffled  the 
machinations  of  Clodius,  though  he  was  protected  by  his 
office  as  flddile  from  the  impeachment  with  which  they 
threatened  him.     They  sought  to  effect  the  election  of 
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Buccessors  of  similar  principles  to  their  own^  and  more 
especially  of  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus^  a  brother-in-law 
of  M.  Cato^  a  man  inspired  by  his  connexion^  and  not  less 
by  his  own  temper^  with  the  deepest  hatred  of  the 
triumvirs,  Domitius  openly  declared  that  his  first  act  in 
oflSce  should  be  to  propose  Caesar's  recall  from  his  pro- 
vince ;  and  none  could  doubt  that  once  deprived  of  his 
province  and  his  army^  the  chief  of  the  Marians  would  be 
exposed  to  a  ruthless  persecution^  to  a  sentence  of  banish- 
ment, or  even  of  death.  A  decree  for  his  deprivation 
had  already  been  moved^  and  strongly  urged  by  a  host 
of  speakers.  Averted  for  the  moment  by  the  eloquence 
of  Cicero,  whose  brother  Quintus  the  proconsul  now 
distinguished  with  peculiar  favour^  it  was  still  suspended 
over  his  head  to  descend  at  the  first  opportunity.  Cassar, 
aware  of  the  danger  of  his  position,  was  driven  in  self- 
defence  to  encourage  the  violence  of  the  demagogues,  as 
well  as  to  support  the  ckims  which  both  Pompeius  and 
Crassus  now  put  forth  for  the  consulship. 

With  the  approach  of  winter  Caesar,  as  in  the  year 
preceding,  had  repaired  to  his  Cisalpine  province.  Station-* 
ing  himself  at  Lucca,  the  point  nearest  to  Borne,  he 
presented  himself  to  the  friends  who  flocked  to  him  from 
the  city,  bringing  in  their  train  political  agents  of  every 
shade  of  paity,  spies,  enemies  and  admirers.  Consulars 
and  officials  of  every  grade  thronged  the  narrow  streets  of 
a  provincial  watering-place.  A  hundred  and  twenty 
lictors  might  be  counted  at  the  proconsuFs  door,  while 
two  hundred  personages  of  senatorial  rank,  nearly  one-half 
of  the  order,  paid  their  court  at  his  receptions.  They  found 
that  the  lustre  of  his  achievements  and  the  reserve  of 
military  command  had  not  impaired  the  genial  afiEability 
of  his  manners,  or  the  active  kindness  of  his  deeds. 
Senators  and  knights  returned  to  Rome,  their  ears  tingling 
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with  his  compliments,  their  hands  overflowing  with  his 
benefactions.  The  spendthrift  extolled  his  generosity; 
the  prudent  admired  his  dexterity;  even  the  best  and 
gravest  bowed  before  the  ascendancy  of  his  character,  in 
which  they  beheld  the  last  pledge  of  public  order,  energy 
and  security. 

The  state  of  affairs  at  Bome  might  indeed  fill  all  minds 
with  the  gravest  alarm.  The  fatal  crisis  had  arrived.  The 
machinery  of  the  free-state  could  no  longer  perform  its 
functions.  The  consuls  and  the  tribunes,  the  senate  and 
the  tribes  mutually  controlled  each  other's  movement,  and 
paralysed  the  vital  organs  of  the  body  politic.  The  in- 
fluence of  Crassus  and  Pompeius  had  effectually  baffled 
the  suit  of  Domitius :  but  the  nobles  determined  that  if 
their  own  candidate  could  not  succeed,  at  least  no  com- 
petitor should  prevail  against  him.  Day  after  day  the 
consuls  interposed  with  adverse  auspices,  and  forbade  the 
tribes  to  assemble.  The  people,  deeply  impressed  with 
superstitious  regard  for  the  forms  of  their  religion,  even 
applauded  Marcellinus  for  the  spirit  with  which  he  urged 
the  will  of  the  Gods  against  the  passions  of  their  own 
leaders.  He  replied  to  their  insensate  shouts  by  solemnly 
warning  them  that  the  time  was  coming  when  their  voices 
would  be  no  longer  free.  The  consuls  continued  to 
abstain  during  the  remainder  of  their  term  from  all  the 
duties  of  their  office.  They  neither  relinquished  the 
mourning  in  which  they  had  clad  themselves,  nor  atten- 
ded the  public  spectacles,  nor  feasted  in  the  Capitol  on 
Jove's  solemn  day,  nor  celebrated  the  great  Latin  festival 
on  the  Alban  mount,  but  continued  to  conduct  themselves 
in  eveiy  thing  as  men  under  constraint,  and  magistrates 
deprived  of  their  legitimate  power. 

When  at  last  the  curule  chair  became  vacant,  the  im-tJ®''' 
patient  candidates  did  not  wait  for  the  legitimate  forms  of 
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an  interregnam.  The  tribunes  in  their  interest  conyened 
the  people^  and  summoned  them  to  give  their  suffirages. 
Domitius  once  more  presented  himself  for  election,  and 
both  force  and  bribery  were  employed  probably  on  either 
side  with  equal  recklessness.  Young  Crassus  arrived  from 
Gaul  with  a  detachment  of  the  proconsul's  yeterans,  and 
at  last  overawed  the  opposition  of  the  nobles.  Domitius 
himself  did  not  give  way  till  an  attendant  had  been  slain 
at  his  ude.  The  new  consuls,  Pompeius  and  Crassus, 
having  obtdned  their  own  appointment  by  violating  all 
law  and  justice,  secured  the  other  magistrades  for  their 
creatures  by  similar  means.  M.  Cato,  who  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  prsstorship,  was  mortified  by  a  rejection,  ren- 
dered doubly  vexatious  by  the  infamy  of  Yatinius,  the 
rival  whom  the  triumvirs  exalted  over  his  head. 

CflBsar  had  effected  a  hollow  reconciliation  between  his 
colleagues  in  his  conference  with  them  at  Lucca,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  one  had  now  contributed  as  much  perhaps  as 
the  influence  of  the  other  to  their  joint  elevation.  Never- 
theless the  absent  proconsul  did  not  expect  his  own 
interests  to  meet  with  much  attention  from  them.  He 
relied  upon  the  zeal  of  private  friends  to  make  the  per- 
sonal demands  of  the  consuls  a  pretext  for  claiming  the 
advantages  he  required  for  himself.  Trebonius,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  proposed  that  Spain  should  be  conferred  upon 
Pompeius,  and  Syria  upon  Crassus,  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  together  with  unusual  powers  for  levying  troops 
and  making  peace  and  war.  Immediately  the  proconsul's 
friends  urged  the  prorogation  of  his  government  for  a 
second  period  of  five  years  also.  They  could  plead  the 
brilliancy  of  their  patron's  services,  and  the  danger  of  the 
crisis,  at  the  moment  when  the  German  tribes  were  again 
crossing  the  Khine.  The  province  itself  only  half  pacified, 
required  to  be  organized  by  the  same  powerful  hand 
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wMch  had  subdued  it  with  such  marvellous  celerity.  But 
Caesar's  real  objects,  though  well  known  to  all  political 
observers,  were  not  such  as  could  be  divulged  in  the 
Soknan  forunu  The  consuls  themselves  were  fully  sen* 
sible  of  their  colleague's  anxiety  to  strengthen  his  position 
and  multiply  his  resources  for  his  future  aggrandizement : 
but  they  were  blinded,  the  one  by  vanity,  the  other  by 
new-bom  aspirations  for  military  glory,  to  the  risk  of  in- 
creasing his  power,  and  in  their  eagerness  to  secure  the 
prizes  presented  to  them,  desired  that  Caesar's  wishes 
shoHia  be  gratified  also. 

.  If  the  gravest  members  of  the  senate  were  mortified  at 
the  arrogance  of  the  consuls,  still  more  were  they  alarmed 
at  the  demands  of  their  daring  associate.  It  was  manifest 
that  these  latter  years  of  Caesar's  government  would  con- 
solidate his  influence  over  his  soldiers,  wean  them  from 
the  habits  and  prejudices  of  citizens,  and  teach  them  to 
centre  in  their  leader  alone  every  feeling  of  obedience  and 
duty.  No  sooner  therefore  were  these  motions  made  than 
the  nobles  girded  themselves  for  another  struggle.  It 
was  not  however  LucuUus  and  Servilius  and  Cicero  that 
now  appeared  as  formerly  in  the  van,  and  Catulus  had 
died  five  years  before :  M.  Cato,  the  influence  of  whose 
graye  consistency  had  become  almost  obliterated  by  daily 
collision  with  violence  and  vulgarity,  and  Favonius,  a 
party  brawler  rather  than  a  political  chief,  to  whom  the 
populace  gave  the  name  of  Cato's  shadow,  were  the  /most 
active  champions  of  the  oligarchy.  Of  the  tribunes,  two 
only,  Ateius  and  Aquilius,  lent  to  their  cause  the  high 
prerogatives  of  their  oflice.  But  under  such  guidance  the 
cause  itself  was  in  danger  of  being  rendered  ridiculous. 
Favonius  being  limited  to  an  harangue  of  a  single  hour, 
consumed  the  whole  in  remonstrating  against  the  short- 
ness of  the  time  allotted  him.     Cato,  to  whom  a  double 
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Bpace  was  conceded,  launched  forth  into  a  general  in- 
vective against  the  conduct  of  his  opponents,  tracing  their 
violence  and  treachery  through  the  whole  sequence  of 
political  events,  so  that  his  time  also  was  exhausted  before 
he  had  reached  the  real  point  of  discussion.  Such  were 
the  infirmities  of  the  men  to  whose  discretion  the  in* 
dolence  or  despair  of  the  nobles  had  now  consigned  thdur 
cause. 

Thus  the  whole  day  was  consumed,  and  Cato  gained 
his  point  so  far  as  to  retard  the  discussion  by  twenty-four 
hours.  But  it  was  about  to  be  renewed  on  the  monrow. 
Aquilius  fearing  now  that  the  exasperation  of  his  oppo- 
nents might  drive  them  to  violence  to  prevent  his  appear- 
ance next  morning  in  the  forum,  passed  the  night  in  one 
of  the  curias  on  the  spot.  His  ingenuity  however  was  of 
little  avail.  Trebonius  caused  the  doors  of  the  building 
to  be  blocked  up,  and  kept  his  colleague  in  durance 
through  the  greater  part  of  (Jie  ensuing  day.  At  the  same 
time  he  obstructed  the  passages  which  led  to  the  forum, 
and  excluded  with  a  high  hand  Ateius,  Cato,  Favo- 
nius,  and  all  the  most  notable  men  of  their  party.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  contrived  to  slip  unobserved  into  the 
assembly,  while  others  forced  their  way  into  the  inclosure 
over  the  heads  of  the  crowd.  Cato  and  Ateius  were 
lifted  upon  men's  shoulders,  and  from  that  unsteady  eleva- 
tion the  voice  of  the  tribune  was  heard  above  the  din, 
proclaiming  that  the  auspices  were  adverse,  the  proceed- 
ings illegal,  and  the  assembly  formally  dissolved.  He  was 
answered  by  the  brandishing  of  clubs,  and  by  showers  of 
stones ;  swords  and  daggers  were  drawn  in  the  affray,  and 
the  friends  of  the  senatorial  party  were  driven  from  the 
arena,  not  without  bloodshed.  Such  were  the  tumultu- 
ary proceedings  by  which  the  triumvirs  secured  the  ratifi- 
cation of  their  schemes. 
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In  such  scenes  as  these  the  consuls  themselves  had  not 
scrupled  to  take  part  openly.  Not  long  before,  at  the 
election  of  aediles,  the  robe  of  Pompeius  had  been  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  a  victim  of  popular  ferocity.  This 
accident  was  shortly  followed  by  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences. On  his  return  home,  thus  disfigured,  he  was 
met  at  his  door  by  his  wife  Julia,  suddenly  informed  of 
the  fray  and  hastening  to  welcome  her  husband  on  his  safe 
arrival.  The  youthful  matron,  devotedly  attached  to  her 
spouse  and  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  was  so  much 
alarmed  at  the  sight,  that  she  was  seized  with  premature 
labour.  The  event  gave  a  shock  to  her  constitution  from 
which,  as  will  appear,  she  never  wholly  recovered. 

During  the  progress  of  these  intrigues  CsBsar  was  driving  *•  ''•«»• 
back  the  Germans  from  the  soil  of  Graul,  and  fixing  the 
boundary  of  the  empire  once  more  upon  the  Rhine.  Early 
in  the  summer  he  threw  a  bridge  across  that  river,  and 
retaliated  the  recent  invasion  by  hunting  the  barbarians 
among  their  own  forests.  In  such  a  foray  there  coidd 
have  been  little  prospect  of  booty,  and  CaBsar  did  not 
meditate  any  permanent  conquest;  but  it  employed  his 
soldiers  and  inured  them  to  hardships  of  a  new  kind ;  it 
excited  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  Gauls,  and 
added  to  the  renown  of  the  successful  warrior,  who  was 
the  first  of  the  Komans  to  cross  the  rapid  torrent  of  the 
North,  beyond  which  all  was  unknown  and  appalling  to 
the  imagination  of  his  countrymen.  Betracing  his  steps 
after  an  incursion  of  only  fifteen  days,  the  proconsul  pre- 
pared himself  for  another  expedition  more  distant  and 
more  hazardous :  he  was  informed  perhaps  by  this  time  of 
the  prolongation  of  his  imperium,  and  his  mind  already 
began  to  revolve  wider  plans  of  conquest,  to  embrace  the 
more  extended  period  now  assigned  to  it.  Britain  peopled 
by  the  same  nations  as  (jaul,  was  closely  connected  with 
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the  neighbouring  continent  both  in  its  religious  and  poli- 
tical relations.  On  its  distant  western  shores,  in  the 
isle  of  Mona,  was  the  sacred  grove,  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Druidical  worship,  to  which  pilgrims  resorted  from  the 
farthest  limits  of  Gaul,  for  initiation  in  the  holy  mys- 
teries. The  Yeneti,  as  we  have  seen,  were  strictly  allied 
with  the  tribes  of  the  southern  coast,  while  many  of  the 
Belgian  clans  had  cast  their  ofisets  on  its  eastern  shores;, 
and  carried  an  admixture  of  Teutonic  blood  even  to  the 
centre  of  the  island.  Britain  was  famous  also  for  the 
mineral  treasures  of  the  Cornish  peninsula,  and  the  shallow 
waters  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  were  noted  for  th^ 
deposit  of  pearls.  The  young  patricians  who  served  in 
Cesar's  staiF  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  this  glittering 
plunder,  and  urged  their  general  perhaps  to  an  adventure 
which  prudence  could  hardly  justify.  Ciesar  took  with 
him  no  more  than  two  legions,  to  explore  for  himself  a 
country  about  which  he  seems  to  have  received  but  little 
information.  Hovering  for  some  hours  off  the  South 
Foreland,  on  the  26th  of  August,  he  dropped  northward 
with  wind  and  tide,  and  reached,  as  is  generally  believed, 
the  beach  of  Walmer  in  the  afternoon.  The  natives,  ap- 
prised of  his  intended  descent,  covered  the  heights  in  great 
numbers,  and  opposed  his  landing  with  cries  and  menaces. 
The  Romans  however  speedily  overcame  all  resistance,  and 
planted  their  tents  the  same  evening  on  the  shore  of 
Britain.  The  chiefs  of  the  barbarians  now  sought  to  treat 
with  the  invader,  and  watch  an  opportunity  for  attacking 
him  at  an  advantage.  On  the  fourth  night  the  tide  rose, 
with  the  full  moon  and  a  gale  perhaps  from  the  north-east, 
to  an  unusual  height  The  Romans,  little  acquainted  with 
the  movements  of  the  tides,  had  taken  no  precaution 
agiunst  the  violence  of  the  waves,  which  overflowed  the 
beach  on  which  they  had  drawn  up  their  vessels,  drove 
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them  from  their  mooriugs,  and  dashed  them  against  one 
another*  The  same  gale  dispersed  the  flotilla  which  bore  a 
squadron  of  cavalry  to  the  camp.  These  disasters  revived 
the  courage  of  the  islanders;  they  assailed  one  l^on 
which  had  gone  out  in  quest  of  supplies,  and  soon  after- 
wards attached  the  camp  itself.  As  soon  as  Caesar  had 
repulsed  them  from  his  intrenchments  he  allowed  nego- 
tiations to  be  renewed,  and  was  satisfied  with  the  promise 
of  a  few  hostages  and  a  nominal  tribute.  Hastily  refitting 
his  vessels,  to  escape  the  dangers  of  navigation  at  the 
season  of  the  equinox,  he  recrossed  the  channel  within 
three  weeks  from  the  day  of  his  landing.  Such  was  the 
inglorious  result  of  the  first  aggression  of  Bome  on  British 
independence. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  next  year,  the  great  pro- 
vince of  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps  lay  tranquil  and  submissive. 
The  proconsul  had  still  several  years  before  him  to  or- 
ganize and  mould  it  to  his  views,  and  he  now  more  seri- 
ously contemplated  the  addition  to  it  of  a  new  conquest 
beyond  its  shores.  He  collected  a  large  part  of  his  forces 
on  the  coast  of  the  Morini,  and  in  the  spring  embarked 
five  legions  in  six  hundred  vessels  for  the  subjugation  of 
the  Britons,  who,  as  he  averred,  had  not  fulfilled  the  stipu- 
lations of  their  treaty  of  the  preceding  year.  Beaching  the 
coast  at  the  same  point  as  in  his  former  expedition,  Caesar 
restored  the  fortifications  of  his  old  camp  for  the  protection 
of  h'ls  stores  and  vessels,  and  marched  boldly  into  the 
country.  He  forced  the  passage  of  the  Stour,  where  the 
natives  first  encountered  him ;  but  he  was  recalled  by  the 
disaster  of  his  fieet  which  had  been  again  shattered  by  a 
tempest  This  caused  some  delay  before  he  could  put  his 
legions  once  more  in  mardi,  and  the  fear  of  a  surprise  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  more  than  half  his  army  behind  him. 
The  Britons,  acting  now  with  more  combination  under  the 
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command  of  Cassivelaunus,  king  of  the  Trinobantes,  ha- 
rassed him  as  he  advanced  by  the  rapid  charges  of  their 
scythed  cars,  but  they  offered  him  no  general  resistance 
till  he  reached  the  Thames,  near  the  most  southern  angle 
of  its  course,  where  they  were  drawn  up  to  dispute  his 
passage.  The  Romans  however  crossed  the  river,  swimming 
or  wading,  under  cover  of  a  shower  of  missiles  discharged 
from  the  engines  in  their  rear,  and  the  consternation  of  fhe 
barbarians  was  crowned,  it  is  said,  by  the  sight  of  an 
elephant  they  employed  in  their  ranks.  By  this  time 
Csesar  had  secured  the  assistance  of  some  native  chiefs, 
which  was  of  more  service  to  him  than  the  success  of  his 
arms.  He  took  and  burnt  the  fastness  to  which  Cassi- 
velaunus  gave  the  title  of  his  capital;  but  the  country, 
covered  with  forests  and  bristling  with  fortified  stockades, 
was  full  of  peril  to  an  invader,  and  he  was  glad  to  admit 
his  principal  opponent  to  honourable  terms,  the  deliverr 
of  a  few  hostages,  and  the  precarious  promise,  as  before,  of 
an  annual  tribute. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  command  Caesar  had  delivered 
Gi*ul  from  the  rival  invasions  of  the  Helvetii  and  Suevi ; 
he  had  effected  the  subjugation  of  the  South.  In  the 
second  he  had  imposed  his  yoke  upon  the  fiercest  nations 
of  the  North ;  in  the  third  he  had  subdued  the  West 
The  campaigns  of  his  fourth  and  fifth  years  had  daunted 
the  Germans  and  Britons  ou  their  own  soil,  and  closed  the 
gates  of  his  province  against  foreign  succours.  Graul  was 
occupied  within,  and  fortified  from  without ;  the  proconsul 
might  now  hope  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  term  to 
developing  its  resources  for  his  future  aggrandizement. 
His  name  was  daily  repeated  with  the  liveliest  acclama- 
tions by  his  countrymen ;  Cicero  himself,  foigetful  both  of 
his  dignity  and  his  calling,  was  preparing  to  celebrate  the 
^^fVdrs  of  Britain^  in  heroic  verse.     But  in  fact  the  ge- 
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neral  resistance  of  the  Gauls  had  not  yet  began.  Hitherto 
a  few  of  their  nations  had  combated  separately ;  but  now 
all  had  become  alike  sensible  that  the  yain  pretexts  which 
the  Romans  had  employed  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
heart  of  their  country  only  concealed  the  settled  design  of 
enslaving  thenu  Faithful  to  the  ancient  policy  of  the 
senate,  the  chief  of  the  popular  party  at  Rome  had  over- 
thrown wherever  he  could  in  Gaul  the  government  of  the 
democracy,  in  favouring  the  elevation  to  sovereignty  of 
ambitious  chiefs,  who  surrendered  to  him  in  return  the 
independence  of  their  countrymen.  Thus  he  had  placed 
Tasgetius  over  the  Camutes,  Commius  over  the  Atre* 
bates,  Cavarinus  over  the  Senones,  Cingetorix  over  the 
Treviri.  Dumnorix  the  ^duan  boasted  also  that  CsBsar 
had  promised  to  make  him  king  among  his  own  people. 
Wherever  the  popular  form  of  government  was  still  al- 
lowed to  exist,  the  proconsul  had  been  careful  to  create  a 
Roman  party  which  swayed  the  assemblies  and  corrupted 
the  senate,  influencing  and  at  the  same  time  betraying 
the  counsels  of  their  compatriots.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  seize 
adroitly  another  means  of  influence,  by  convening  annually 
the  general  assembly  of  the  states  of  Graul.  At  these 
solemn  meetings,  by  the  fascination  of  his  manners  and  the 
ascendant  of  his  military  glory,  he  gained  the  deputies  of 
the  most  intractable  barbarians,  and  guided  the  delibera^ 
tions  to  which  he  gave  the  appearance  of  freedom.  This 
was  the  specious  instrument  by  which  he  recruited  his 
armies,  replenished  his  treasuries,  ndsed  or  depressed  states 
and  chieftains  at  his  will.  With  the  exactions  levied  from 
one  tribe  he  sought  the  services  of  another,  while  he 
soothed  all  alike  with  the  charms  of  Roman  civilizatioii 
and  the  prospect  of  Roman  citizenship. 

No  genius  however  could  avert  the  disappointment  and  b.c.'m?* 
mortification  which  every  favour  bestowed  upon  one  neces- 
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sarily  excited  in  many  riyals.  Government  bj  corruption 
must  create  a  hundred  open  enemies  for  each  hollow  friend. 
Nor  were  the  agents  whom  Csssar  was  obliged  to  employ 
endowed  with  the  sagacity  and  moderation  of  their  chief. 
Gaul  was  a  virgin  soil  for  the  exactions  of  the  Roman 
oflScial,  and  thousands  of  military  and  fiscal  agents,  quar- 
tered throughout  the  land,  rushed  upon  the  riches  of  the 
conquered  as  their  own  legitimate  prize.  Sensible  of  the 
disgust  which  was  beginning  to  operate  upon  the  minds 
of  the  chiefs,  and  apprehensive  of  their  influence  upon  the 
multitudes,  Csesar  had  carried  with  him  into  Britain  those 
whom  he  most  distrusted.  Dumnorix,  whom  he  bad  or- 
dered to  accompany  him,  had  fled  from  the  camp.  The 
proconsul  insisted  that  he  should  be  brought  back  dead 
or  alive,  and  the  fugitive  had  been  slain  by  his  pursuers* 
As  the  brother  of  CsBsar's  friend  Divitiacus,  his  treachery 
had  been  pardoned  on  a  former  occasion ;  but  his  impa- 
tience to  reap  the  expected  reward  of  his  submission  had 
impelled  him  to  a  rupture  with  his  patron,  and  the  example 
of  the  proconsul's  vengeance  checked  for  a  moment  the  in- 
trigues of  the  disafiected  among  his  countrymen.  On  his 
return  from  Britain  Caesar  still  found  Gaul  tranquil  and 
apparently  resigned.  He  held  a  meeting  of  the  states  at 
Samarobriva,  his  northern  capital,  and  assured  himself  of 
their  fidelity.  The  scarcity  of  provisions  induced  him  to 
disperse  his  legions  in  distant  quarters  throughout  the 
northern  parts  of  the  country ;  but  having  no  apprehension 
of  any  impending  outbreak  he  set  out  himself  for  Italy,  in- 
tending to  pass  the  winter  as  usual  within  reach  from  Rome» 
Meanwhile  the  nations  between  the  Loire  and  Rhine 
had  concerted  together  a  vast  conspiracy.  The  chiefs 
by  whom  their  councils  were  animated  were  the  Eburon 
Ambiorix,  and  Indutiomarus  the  Treviran.  They  were 
to  rush  to  arms  as  soon  as  Caesar  had  departed  for  Italy, 
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to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  Germans  and  to  fall  upon 
the  legions  in  their  separate  cantonments^  cutting  off  all 
commnnication  between  them.  The  secret  had  been 
well  kept;  but  at  the  last  moment  a  premature  rising 
of  the  Camutes  retained  Caesar  in  Gaul.  Ambioriz,  who 
supposed  him  to  have  already  crossed  the  Alps,  invested 
the  camp  of  Sabinus  and  Cotta,  the  advanced  post  of  the 
Soman  forces.  Despairing  of  the  success  of  an  assault, 
he  succeeded  in  convincmg  the  lieutenants  that  the  whole 
of  Graul  was  in  arms  behind  them,  the  Germans  pouring 
over  the  Bhine  in  front,  and  induced  them  to  quit  their 
quarters  and  repair  to  the  camp  of  Q.  Cicero  in  the 
country  of  the  Nervii.  In  the  course  of  this  movement 
the  Bomans  were  enveloped  by  the  enemy  in  the  midst  of 
a  forest,  and  cut  to  pieces.  This  success  decided  the 
tribes  which  still  hesitated  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
Eburones  combined  with  the  Nervii  and  Aduatuci  in  at* 
tacking  the  entrenchments  of  Cicero.  At  the  same  time 
Indutiomarus  overthrew  his  rival  Cingetorix,  raised  the 
Treviri,  and  threatened  the  camp  of  Labienus  in  that 
quarter.  The  thirteenth  legion  was  kept  in  check  by  the 
nations  of  Armorica,  and  Cavarinus,  the  friend  of  the 
Bomans  among  the  Senones,  was  chased  from  his  throne 
by  the  popular  champion  Acco.  The  Bemi  alone  in  theiloisi. 
north  of  Gaul  remained  faithful  to  the  republic,  while  the 
..^Sdui  coerced  the  confederacies  of  the  south,  and  still 
furnished  supplies,  and  maintained  the  communications  of 
the  Bomans. 

So  general  was  the  national  feeling  of  hostility  to  Bome 
that  Cassar  at  the  head  of  two  incomplete  legions  at 
Samarobriva  was  kept  for  some  days  in  entire  ignorance  of 
all  that  was  passing  around  him,  and  his  officers  in  their 
distant  quarters  believed  him  to  be  already  in  Italy,  or 
far  advanced  on  his  route  thither.     At  last  a  Gaulish 
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slave  reached  bimfrom  Cicero's  beleaguered  camp,  and  in- 
formed bim  of  the  destruction  of  two  legions  and  the  peril 
of  a  third.  With  his  slender  battalions  he  immediately 
rushed  to  the  rescue.  Enveloped  by  vast  multitudes  of 
assailants^  Cicero  was  unable  for  some  days  to  hear  of  the 
succours  which  were  at  hand,  which  were  at  last  notified 
to  him  by  a  billet  attached  to  an  arrow,  inscribed  with 
Greek  characters  to  bajfie  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy. 
Caesar  might  wish  to  conceal  from  the  Gauls  the  number, 
small  as  it  was,  of  the  troops  advancing  to  his  relief.  By 
contracting  the  ordinary  extent  of  his  camp  he  deceived 
their  calculations,  and  enticed  them  to  offer  him  battle  on 
ground  of  his  own  choosing.  He  broke  their  onset,  put 
them  into  confusion,  and  succeeded  in  bursting  their  lines 
and  throwing  himself  into  Cicero's  camp,  where  not  one 
of  the  defenders  in  ten  was  still  unwounded.  The  Gauls, 
whose  slight  and  excitable  character  was  easily  elated  and 
as  promptly  dispirited,  were  cowed  by  this  disappointment. 
Instead  of  concentrating  their  armies  and  redoubling  their 
efforts  to  involve  Caesar  himself  in  the  ruin  from  which  his 
lieutenant  had  so  narrowly  escaped,  they  broke  and  dis- 
persed on  all  sides.  Labienus  issued  from  his  camp, 
defeated  and  pursued  Indutiomarus,  who  was  speedily 
overtaken  and  slain.  The  whole  confederacy  was  paralysed, 
and  each  state  only  sought  to  disguise  or  to  atone  for 
its  own  rebellion.  But  the  proconsul  was  not  now  be- 
trayed into  false  confidence.  He  remained  through  the 
winter  in  Gaul,  and  made  preparations  to  meet  the  storm, 
which  he  expected  to  burst  forth  again  in  the  coming 
spring.  At  the  general  assembly  which  he  convoked  at 
Samarobriva,  the  Senones,  the  Carnutes,  and  the  Treviri 
refused  to  present  themselves  by  their  deputies.  This 
amounted  to  a  declaration  of  war,  and  Caesar  rejoiced  in 
the  opportunity  of  redeeming  the  glory  of  his  arms^  and 
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crushing  his  foes  more  effectually.  Fully  prepared  for 
the  campaign  he  could  attack  them  in  detail.  The 
Camutes  were  saved  from  a  signal  chastisement  by  the 
intercession  of  the  Bemi ;  the  Senones  by  the  prayers  of 
the  ^dui ;  but  Cfesar  was  determined  not  to  be  baulked 
of  a  vengeance  which  he  intended  should  make  a  lasting 
impression  upon  the  whole  of  Gaul,  and  now  directed  his 
forces  against  Ambiorix  and  the  Eburones.  This  people  ^;^J^^' 
were  descendants  of  the  Cimbric  invaders,  aliens  from  the 
rest  of  Gaul,  and  regarded  perhaps  with  jealousy  by  their 
neighbours.  Csesar  proclaimed  them  public  enemies,  and 
summoned  all  the  tribes  around  to  pillage  and  destroy 
them.  The  Gauls  madly  joined  in  the  destruction  of  their 
allies,  and  the  Romans  looked  calmly  on  while  the  whole 
nation  was  butchered,  and  the  vast  forests  of  Arduenna 
ravaged  with  fire  and  sword.  CaBsar  next  attacked  the 
Treviri,  whom  he  compelled  once  more  to  accept  Cingetorix 
for  their  king ;  then  drove  the  Menapii  into  the  recesses 
of  the  forests,  and  crossing  the  Bhine  a  second  time, 
forbade  the  Germans  to  turn  their  eyes  to  the  left  bank 
of  their  frontier  stream.  Ambiorix  had  escaped  the 
pursuit  of  the  Bomans,  but  Acco  was  seized  and  delivered 
to  the  semblance  of  a  trial  before  the  assembly  of  the 
Gauls  convened  on  the  soil  of  the  Camutes.  He  was 
condemned  and  executed  as  the  author  of  his  countrymen's 
revolt,  while  the  ministers  of  the  national  religion  were 
ordered  to  brand  with  excommunication  the  inferior  ac- 
complices of  his  crime. 

Gaul  was  pacified  for  the  second  time,  and  the  pro* 
consul  could  venture  once  more  to  cross  the  Alps,  and 
observe  from  the  frontier  of  his  province  the  intrigues 
of  the  capital.  But  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy  the 
rumour  had  already  flown  that  there  was  deep  dissension 
among  the  triumvirs,  and  that  the  anarchy  so  long  pre- 
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Talent  in  the  city  was  about  to  issue  in  dvil  war.  In  the 
depths  of  their  forests,  where  the  bravest  and  most  restless 
of  the  Gttulish  chiefs  still  met  to  murmur  at  thdr 
humiliation  and  to  concert  new  measures  of  revolt,  these 
rumours  were  hailed  with  hope  and  exultation.  Caosar 
had  raised  his  army  of  occupation  to  ten  legions,  and  of 
these,  while  two  were  stationed  among  the  Treviri  in  the 
North,  and  the  same  number  among  the  Lingones  in  the 
East,  to  watch  the  lower  and  the  upper  Rhine,  mx  were 
collected  together  in  the  country  of  the  Senones,  a  centre 
from  which  every  quarter  could  be  equally  checked  and 
menaced.  But  Ctesar  himself  was  absent,  and  the  deep 
snow  on  the  mountains  seemed  to  dose  Gaul  against  him 
through  the  winter  season.  It  was  in  the  centre  of  Gaul, 
the  coimtry  of  the  Camutes,  where  the  hostility  of  the 
people  was  stimulated  by  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the 
Druids,  that  the  explosion  was  about  to  burst  out.  At 
Genabus  on  the  Loire,  the  Roman  traders  had  established 
themselves  in  considerable  numbers.  The  population  rose, 
the  strangers  were  surprised  and  massacred.  On  the 
same  day  the  news  of  the  deed  of  vengeance  was  carried 
by  couriers,  duly  posted  in  expectation  of  it,  no  less  than 
a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  to  the  frontiers  of  the  ArvemL 
There  a  young  chief,  whose  father  Celtillus  had  been  put 
to  death  by  his  countrymen  for  aspiring  to  the  sovereignty, 
and  who  was  ambitious  perhaps  himself  of  earning  a  throne 
by  devotion  to  their  service,  at  once  called  together  his 
dependents  and  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  To  this 
young  warrior  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Yer- 
cingetorix,  and  so  we  may  continue  to  denominate  him, 
though  the  title  is  supposed  to  be  properly  an  official 
rather  than  a  personal  designation ;  for  the  Arvemians, 
catching  the  flame  of  his  enthusiasm  seized  their  arms  at 
his  bidding  and  proclaimed  him  their  champion  and  king. 
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Fresentlj  the  Senones  and  Parlsii,  the  Fictones  and 
Cadarci,  the  Turones,  Auleroi^  Lemovices,  and  Andi, 
all  the  tribes  from  the  Seine  to  the  Garonne,  joined  in  one 
loud  cry  of  defiance  to  the  oppressor.  They  unanimously 
saluted  Yercingetorix  as  their  leader,  and  submitted  to 
the  levies  of  men,  money  and  arms  which  he  imposed  upon 
them.  His  rule  was  harsh,  his  requisitions  severe.  Any 
appearance  of  supineness  in  the  cause  was  avenged  with 
flames  and  tortures.  The  loss  of  an  eye  or  an  ear  was 
his  lightest  punishment  for  trifling  ofiences. 

To  raise  the  JBdui  from  their  supine  submission,  to 
menace  the  province,  and  to  crush  the  legions^  were  the 
objects  of  the  chieftain  who  found  himself  thus  suddenly 
at  the  head  of  so  many  nations  and  such  numerous  armies. 
He  directed  one  division  of  his  forces  upon  the  Souths 
while  he  marched  himself  northwards  to  attack  the 
£oman  cantonments.  But  his  route  lay  through  the 
country  of  the  Boii,  an  Helvetian  tribe^  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  attached  as  clients  to  the  ^dui,  by 
threatening  whom  he  hoped  to  rouse  the  fears  of  their 
patrons,  and  exhibit  to  them  the  power  and  resolution 
of  the  great  Gacdish  confederacy.  Meanwhile  Cassar  had 
crossed  the  Alps  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  traversed  the 
province  at  the  head  of  a  few  battalions  hastily  collected, 
and  climbing  the  avenues  six  feet  deep  in  snow^  had 
thrown  himself  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  defenceless  i;o;52^ 
Arvemi.  The  cries  of  his  compatriots  compelled  Yer- 
eingetorix  to  retrace  his  steps  homewards;  but  Caesar 
had  already  recrossed  the  Rhone  at  Yienna,  enveloped 
himself  in  a  small  squadron  of  horse,  and  skirting  the 
banks  of  the  Saone  with  forced  marches,  had  traversed 
the  whole  country  of  the  JBdui,  whose  fidelity  he  dis- 
trusted, without  allowing  himself  to  be  discovered.  He 
lYas  now  safe  in  the  midst  of  his  ten  legions,  and  with 
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such  a  force  he  coald  repel  all  attacks  and  cut  his  waj  in 
any  direction  he  chose.  His  first  care  was  to  avenge  on 
the  spot  the  massacre  of  Genabus,  which  he  took  and 
abandoned  to  fire  and  sword.  Thence  crossing  the 
Loire  he  descended  upon  Avaricumy  the  capital  of  the 
Bituriges.  Yercingetorix,  warned  but  not  dismayed  by 
the  disasters  he  had  encountered,  now  counselled  the 
Grauls  to  abandon  their  fortresses  which  were  unfit  | 
to  resist  the  military  skill  of  the  assailant,  and  to  de- 
stroy the  cities  in  which  he  might  find  shelter  and 
supplies,  while  they  hovered  around  his  flanks  and  cut  off 
from  him  every  means  of  subsistence.  The  Bituriges 
were  persuaded  to  destroy  twenty  of  their  strongholds ; 
but  Avaricum,  their  capital,  they  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  surrender.  A  vast  army  was  assigned  for  its  de- 
fence; but  the  Romans  climbed  the  walls,  drove  the 
garrison  into  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  there  cut  them 
to  pieces  after  a  desperate  resbtance. 

Within  the  walls  of  Avaricum,  Cassar  found  the  sup- 
plies he  needed ;  for  the  ^dui,  still  vacillating  between 
the  two  parties  in  arms,  had  been  slow  and  reluctant  in 
responding  to  his  demands*  He  put  a  period  to  their 
indecision  by  appearing  before  their  assembly  at  the  head 
of  his  legions,  and  settling  with  a  high  hand  the  disputes 
of  two  rival  claimants  for  the  supreme  ma^tracy.  Calling 
upon  them  to  raise  ten  thousand  auxiliaries  for  his  ser- 
vice, he  detached  Labienus  northward  with  four  legions 
to  suppress  an  insurrecUon  of  the  Senones  and  Parisii,  j 
while  he  led  the  larger  division  of  his  forces  against 
the  Arvemi  in  person.  Yercingetorix  had  retired  behind 
the  Allier  and  broken  the  bridges;  but  the  proconsul 
found  means  of  transporting  himself  across  the  stream, 
and  drove  the  enemy  to  take  refuge  under  the  defences  of 
their  great  city  Gergovia.     The  hill  on  which  this  city         ' 
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Stood  was  too  extensive  to  be  blockaded  by  six  legions ; 
the  Gaulish  forces  before  it  were  numerous  and  resolute, 
nor  would  their  leader  permit  himself  to  be  drawn  from 
his  vantage  ground  Caesar  feared  the  disastrous  effect 
of  withdrawing  from  the  perils  he  had  provoked;  the 
.^klui  in  his  rear  anticipating  his  destruction  had  revolted 
and  massacred  the  Roman  settlers  in  Noviodunum,  and 
the  fidelity  of  their  auxiliary  cohorts  was  shaken  even  in 
his  camp.  In  this  extremity  he  made  a  bold  attempt  to 
surprise  Gergovia;  and  he  did  not  succeed.  He  had 
withdrawn  the  Gaulish  army  to  a  distance  by  a  false 
attack,  and  his  foremost  battalions  had  entered  their  lines 
and  reached  the  foot  of  the  city  walls,  when  the  return 
of  the  enemy  in  irresistible  numbers  forced  him  suddenly 
to  recall  them,  and  to  rush  with  the  tenth  legion  which  he 
kept  in  reserve  to  rescue  them  from  assailants  on  either 
side.  The  loss  of  the  Bomans  was  severe,  and  they  could 
hardly  disguise  their  defeat  by  delaying  for  two  days  to 
break  up  from  the  lines  which  were  no  longer  tenable. 
CflBsar  was  now  in  full  retreat  before  an  exulting  and 
impetuous  enemy.  The  jEdui  had  already  declared 
against  him,  and  broken  the  bridges  of  the  Loire  to  check 
his  progress  and  prevent  his  joining  the  legions  of 
Xiabienus,  which  meanwhile  were  sorely  pressed  by  the 
enemy  in  the  North.  Even  could  Cassar  have  determined 
to  surrender  all  his  conquests,  abandon  his  lieutenant, 
and  seek  his  own  safety  in  the  province,  the  barrier  of 
the  Cevennes  was  not  to  be  easily  surmounted  under  the 
Lot  pursuit  of  the  victorious  Arvernians.  But  in  the 
midst  of  his  disasters  Caesar  thought  not  of  escape,  but 
only  of  victory.  To  escape  indeed  from  the  Gtiuls  would 
liave  been  to  throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies 
nt  home;  and  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  conquer  be- 
yond the  Alps,  or  to  perish  within  them.     He  decided  on 
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pushiog  northward  to  the  Seine,  and  directing  his  march 
through  the  centre  of  the  ^duan  territory,  he  defied  and 
cowed  the  resistance  of  his  faithless  allies.  Behind  him 
the  enemy  gathered  in  increasing  swarms,  and  threatened 
to  sweep  into  their  vast  confederacy  the  tribes  of  the 
Garonne  and  Bhone,  which  had  long  been  counted  among 
the  subjects  of  the  republic  But  the  nations  of  the 
North  rushing  upon  Labienus  with  too  much  impetuosity, 
suffered  a  disastrous  defeat,  and  the  two  Roman  armies 
once  more  united  could  at  last  recover  breath,  and  offer 
a  firm  front  to  the  enemy. 
A.0.7W.  The  Gauls  full  of  hope  and  confidence  now  prepared 
for  a  final  campaign.  The  Brcmi,  Lingones  and  Trevifi 
alone  held  aloof  from  the  general  assembly  of  their  states ; 
the  two  former  from  unabated  terror  of  the  Koman  name, 
the  latter  occupied  by  a  fresh  invasion  from  Germany. 
The  ..SMui  were  now  formally  deposed  from  the  supremacy 
they  had  so  long  usurped  among  their  countrymen,  while 
the  post  of  honour  was  secured  to  the  Arvemians  by  the 
merits  of  Yercingetorix.  To  the  Arvemian  chief  the 
command  of  the  combined  army  was  unanimously  assigned 
He  foresaw  that  Caesar  would  endeavour  to  regain  the 
province,  and  he  engaged  the  Allobroges  to  guard  the 
points  at  which  he  might  attempt  to  cross  the  upper  Rhone, 
while  he  led  the  main  body  of  his  numerous  forces  to 
watch  his  movements,  hover  upon  his  march,  and  drive 
him  into  the  snare  which  he  had  laid  for  him.  Csesar, 
on  his  part,  surrounded  by  a  hostile  population  and 
harassed  by  the  operations  of  a  bold  and  enterprising  ad- 
versary, the  first  military  genius  that  had  ever  been  pitted 
against  him,  collected  all  his  forces  and  kept  them  well 
together.  He  broke  up  from  all  his  cantonments  in  the 
North  and  abandoned  every  conquest,  seeking  only  to 
bring  his  legions  safely  within  the  frontiers  of  the  old 
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Boman  province^  and  there  collect  himself  for  future 
aggression*  Confident  however  of  his  power  in  the  open 
field  he  courted  an  engagement^  assured  that  he  could  at 
least  disguise  the  ignominy  of  his  retreat  by  a  brilliant 
victory.  The  Gauls  failed  not  to  give  him  the  desired 
opportunity.  Impatient  of  their  champion's  cautious 
tactics,  and  believing  the  flying  enemy  to  be  within  their 
grasp,  they  insisted  on  being  led  against  him.  They 
fought  with  the  impetuous  bravery  of  their  nation,  while 
their  general  provided  by  fortifications  in  their  rear  for  the 
chances  of  a  reverse.  But  once  checked,  broken  and  put 
to  flight,  they  could  no  longer  rally  even  behind  their 
entrenchments.  Yercingetorix  was  compelled  to  abandon 
his  position,  and  guide  the  routed  multitudes  to  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Alesia*  At  this  place,  which  is  said 
to  be  the  modern  Alise,  to  the  west  of  Dijon,  besides  the 
inclosure  of  the  city  itself,  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  a 
large  camp  had  also  been  constructed,  and  here  he  hoped 
to  maintain  eighty  thousand  warriors  behind  impregnable 
defences. 

Csesar  at  once  changed  his  plans,  and  determined  to 
bring  the  destinies  of  Gaul  and  his  own  fortunes  to  issue 
at  a  single  blow.  He  turned  his  victorious  legions  to  the 
right,  and  sate  down  before  the  ramparts  of  Alesia,  where 
the  enemy  had  collected  his  last  great  army  to  await  his 
onset.  He  formed  a  line  of  circumvallation  round  the 
whole  of  the  (jaulish  works,  blockading  in  one  sweep  the 
camp  and  the  city,  an  army  equal  to  his  own  in  number, 
and  an  innumerable  crowd  of  unarmed  fugitives.  Through 
these  lines  Yercingetoriz  attempted  in  vain  to  break, 
and  while  famine  was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  in  liis 
straitened  quarters,  called  loudly  upon  his  countrymen 
for  assistance*      Meanwhile  he  drove  the  helpless  and 

unarmed,  the  women  and  children,  under  the  Boman  en* 
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trenchments :  the  Romans  repulsed  them  with  ni^iiless 
barbarity^  and  they  perished  of  hunger  between  their 
friends  and  their  enemies. 

The  besieged,  thus  relieved  from  the  demands  of  many 
mouths,  awaited  in  anxious  suspense  the  arrival  of  succours. 
At  last  the  Gatils  assembled  in  vast  numbers  in  the  rear 
of  the  beleaguering  army,  and  the  signal  was  given  for  a 
simultaneous  attack  upon  it  from  within  and  from  without. 
The  Romans  defended  their  lines  with  undaunted  energy, 
until  the  exterior  assailants,  to  whom  a  retreat  was  open, 
withdrew  from  the  unavailing  contest.  It  was  not  till 
every  ray  of  hope  had  departed,  and  no  chance  remained 
of  averting  the  last  horrors  of  famine,  that  the  besieged 
army  consented  to  lay  down  its  arms.  The  gallant  Yer- 
cingetorix  offered  himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  his  countrymen* 
Arrayed  in  his  brightest  armour  and  mounted  on  his  war 
horse,  he  rode  through  the  open  gates,  and  leapt  from  his 
saddle  at  the  feet  of  the  proconsuL  The  lives  of  his  fol- 
lowers  were  assured  to  them,  but  one  captive  was  allotted 
as  a  slave  to  each  of  the  victors;  the  renmant  were 
allowed  to  go  free,  and  vaunt  the  generosity  of  the  con- 
queror. But  the  bravest  champion  of  Gaulish  independ- 
ence was  reserved  to  grace  the  proconsul's  future  triumph, 
and  to  perish  in  the  prison  under  the  Capitol  by  the  death 
of  Pontius  the  Samnite,  or  the  Numidian  Jugurtha. 

The  lenient  policy  which  Cassar  now  adopted  towards 
the  Arvemi  and  the  ^dui  seems  to  have  been  eminently 
successful.  The  governing  class  in  both  these  states  had 
in  fact  been  driven  into  the  war  against  their  own  inclina- 
tion :  the  elevation  of  Yercingetorix  to  supreme  command 
had  inflamed  the  jealousy  of  the  chiefs  of  both  tribes,  and 
they  submitted  again  to  the  Roman  yoke  quietly,  perhaps 
even  gratefully.  The  spirit  of  resistance  was  not  however 
quelled  in  other  parts  of  Gaul,  though  the  means  which 
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had  rendered  It  formidable  had  been  broken  and  destroyed. 
New  chiefs, and  fresh  battalions  appeared  in  various  quar- 
ters, but  the  want  of  concert  baffled  their  efforts,  and  . 
made  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  invaders.  The  Bituriges 
and  Camutes,  the  Suessiones  and  Treviri,  were  crushed 
once  more  in  rapid  succession ;  and  finally  in  the  next 
year  a  motley  horde  of  fugitives  and  robbers,  under  the 
adventurer  Drappes,  was  cut  to  pieces  at  Uxellodunum  on 
the  Dordogne.  The  subjugation  of  the  vaat  r^on  be-  J;?.  ^ 
tween  the  Alps,  the  lUune  and  the  Pyrenees  was  com* 
pleted  in  the  eighth  year  of  Caesar's  proconsulship.  In 
eight  campaigns  he  had  taken,  it  is  said,  more  than  eight 
hundred  cities,  had  worsted  three  hundred  nations,  had 
encountered  three  millions  of  men  in  arms,  of  whom  he 
had  slain  one  million,  and  made  prisoners  of  an  equal 
number.  This  mighty  conquest,  the  records  of  which 
have  been  preserved  to  us  more  fully  and  distinctly  than 
those  of  any  similar  achievement  of  antiquity,  if  indeed 
antiquity  offers  any  achievement  to  compare  with  it,  has 
merited  a  proportionate  share  of  our  attention. 

The  termination  of  the  conquest  of  Gaul  found  the 
work  of  pacification  already  far  advanced.  Csssar's  policy  • 
was  essentially  different  from  that  of  his  predecessors  in 
provincial  administration.  The  provinces  on  either  side  of 
the  Alps  had  been  bound  to  the  car  of  the  republic  by  the 
iron  links  of  garrisons  and  colonies.  Large  tracts  of 
land  had  been  wrested  from  the  conquered  people,  and 
conferred  upon  such  Boman  citizens  as  would  exchange 
for  foreign  plunder  the  security  of  their  own  homes,  and 
maintain  the  outposts  of  the  empire  in  the  midst  of  pros- 
trate enemies.  But  the  ancient  system  of  the  republic 
could  not  be  extended  to  the  vast  territories  which  she  was 
now  suddenly  invited  to  organize.      Nor  was  it  Caesar's 

wish  to  bring  Home  thus,  as  it  were,  into  the  provinces : 
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his  object  was,  on  the  contrary,  to  approach  the  Gauliflh 
provincials  to  Borne,  to  give  them  a  pride  and  interest  in 
the  city  of  their  conquerors.  The  first  step  towards 
making  citizens  of  the  Grauls  was  to  lighten  to  them  the 
Koman  yoke  as  much  as  possible.  Accordingly,  Caesar 
established  new  colonies  in  the  wide  regions  he  added  to  the 
empire.  He  left  to  the  natives  their  lands  as  well  as  their 
laws  and  their  religion.  He  allowed  the  appearance  of 
freedom  to  most  of  their  states.  He  was  not  afr^d  to 
trust  the  most  spirited  of  their  tribes  with  this  flattering 
boon.  Not  only  the  Arvemi,  the  -^dui  and  the  Bituriges, 
but  even  the  fierce  and  intractable  Treviri,  were  indulged 
with  the  title  of  independent  communities.  They  retained 
their  magistrates  and  their  senates,  guided,  we  may  sup- 
pose, by  Boman  agents.  Other  states  were  taken  into 
alliance  with  Bome.  The  tribute  required  of  the  pro* 
vincials  was  soflened  by  the  name  of  military  assessment ; 
and  that  it  might  not  press  heavily  upon  them,  the  annual 
sum  was  definitely  fixed  at  the  moderate  amount  of  forty 
millions  of  sesterces,  about  350,00021  of  our  money.  Hon- 
ours and  privileges  were  showered  upon  chiefs  and  cities. 
But  after  all  the  manner  of  the  magnanimous  Boman  won 
as  many  hearts  as  his  bene&ctions.  When  he  saw  the 
sword  which  had  been  wrested  from  him  in  battle  with  the 
Arvemians,  suspended  in  the  temple  of  its  captors,  he  re- 
fused to  reclaim  it,  saying,  with  a  gracious  smile,  that  the 
offering  was  sacred. 

Besides  the  Gttuls  themselves  CsBsar  had  yet  another 
enemy  within  the  bounds  of  his  ample  province,  whom  it 
was  impossible  to  conciliate  and  impolitic  to  coerce.  The 
senate,  towards  whom  his  position  had  now  become  one  of 
open  defiance,  had  established  the  stronghold  of  its  in- 
terests in  the  cities  of  the  Narbonensis.  From  the  time 
that  Pompeius  had  conducted  his  legions  through  that 
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country  against  Sertorius,  driving  before  him  Perperna 
and  the  remnant  of  the  Marians^  the  south  of  Graul  had 
been  filled  with  the  agents  of  the  senatorial  party,  and 
its  resources  applied  to  the  promotion  of  its  policy.  Pom* 
peius,  after  his  return  to  Kome,  had  continued,  in  fact,  to 
govern  the  province  by  the  hands  of  Fonteius,  and  other 
proconsuls,  up  to  the  moment  of  Ctesar's  arrival  there. 
The  new  governor  set  himself  at  once  to  undo  the  work 
of  his  predecessors.  He  exerted  himself  to  recover  the 
favour  of  the  Massilians,  by  doubling  the  benefits  his  rival 
had  already  conferred  upon  them.  He  extended  the 
limits  of  their  territory,  and  increased  the  tributes  they 
derived  from  it.  He  projected  at  least  the  building  of  a 
city,  and  formation  of  a  naval  station  at  Forum  Julii, 
though  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  actually  completed  or 
even  commenced  it.  His  adherents,  both  Roman  and 
provincial,  he  rewarded  doubtless  with  lands  and  largesses; 
and  placed  the  machine  of  government,  with  all  its  emolu- 
ments and  responsibilities,  in  hands  devoted  to  his  interests. 
But  though  Gaul  was  pacified,  the  proconsul  still  kept  his 
legions  within  their  camps  for  future  service ;  and  taught 
them  to  look  for  ampler  favours  and  distinctions  from 
attaching  themselves  indissolubly  to  his  fortunes.  As  for 
the  conquered  Gauls  themselves,  Csssar  readily  compre- 
hended the  genius  of  their  nation,  and  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  their  military  spirit,  converted  the  flower  of 
their  youth  into  a  great  Soman  army.  The  legions,  indeed, 
with  which  he  had  effected  the  conquest,  had  been  prin- 
cipally of  Gaulish  blood  and  language :  the  republic  had 
furnished  him  with  no  troops  from  Italy.  The  legions 
Bumbered  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  which  Caesar  found 
in  the  Cisalpine,  were  probably  the  levies  of  Metellus  in 
that  region,  when  he  closed  the  Alps  against  the  retreat 
of  Catilina.     The  tenth  legion  had  been  raised  by  Pom- 
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ptinus  in  the  Transalpine  province  to  combat  the  Alio- 
broges.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  were  the  proconsul's 
hasty  conscription  in  his  province  at  the  commencement 
of  his  first  campaign.  The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
were  raised  from  the  same  countries  to  oppose  the  great 
confederacy  of  the  Belgians.  Of  these  the  latter  had 
been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Eburones;  but  another  four- 
teenth and  a  fifteenth  also  were  afterwards  levied  in  the 
Gaulish  provinces.  But  a  small  portion  of  these  soldiers 
could  have  been  of  genuine  Roman  or  Italian  extraction, 
with  the  full  franchise  of  the  city :  they  were  levied  no 
doubt  from  the  native  population  of  the  numerous  states 
which  had  been  endowed  with  the  rights  of  Latium.  It 
was  contrary  to  the  first  rule  of  military  service  to  admit 
mere  aliens  into  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  legion,  or  to 
form  supplemental  legions  of  the  unenfranchised  provin-> 
cials.  But  each  of  these  divisions  was  attended  by  an 
unlimited  number  of  cohorts,  which,  under  the  title  of 
auxiUay  were  equipped  for  the  most  part  in  the  same 
manner  as  itself,  and  placed  under  the  same  discipline  and 
command.  The  common  dangers  and  glories  of  a  few 
campaigns,  side  by  side,  had  rendered  the  Gaulish  auxiliary 
no  less  efficient  than  the  legionary  himself.  Cassar  sur- 
rounded himself  with  an  ample  force  of  this  description^ 
and  swept  into  its  ranks  a  large  number  of  men  of  note 
and  influence  in  their  respective  cities.  One  entire  legion 
indeed  he  did  not  scruple  to  compose  of  Gauls  alone,  an 
audacious  innovation  which  struck  many  of  his  country- 
men with  dismay  and  wonder.  The  helmets  of  this  legion 
were  distinguished  by  the  figure  of  a  lark,  or  a  tuft  of  its 
plumage,  upon  their  crests,  from  whence  the  legion  itself 
received  its  name,  Alauda.  The  Gauls  admired  the  spirit 
and  vivacity  of  the  bird,  and  rejoiced  in  the  omen.  Fond 
of  the  excitement  of  a  military  life,  vain  of  the  considera- 
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tion  attached  to  the  possession  of  arms^  proud  of  them- 
selves and  of  then:  leaders,  they  found  united  in  Caesar's 
eervice  all  the  charms  which  most  attracted  them.  No 
captain  ever  knew  better  how  to  win  the  personal  affec- 
tion of  his  soldiers,  while  he  commanded  their  respect. 
The  general  severity  of  his  discipline  enhanced  the  favour 
of  his  indulgence.  Even  the  studied  appearance  of 
caprice,  and  the  rudeness  he  could  mingle  seasonably  with 
the  refined  urbanity  of  his  manners,  hit  the  humour  of  the 
camp,  and  delighted  the  fancy  of  his  followers.  Accord- 
ingly he  enjoyed  popularity  among  his  troops,  such  as  was 
seldom  attained  or  sought  by  Boman  generals,  who  still 
exercised  the  stem  discipline  of  the  old  republic  in  camps 
to  which  its  blind  obedience  and  loyal  devotion  had  be- 
come unknown.  Among  Caesar's  contemporaries  it  was 
remarked  with  admiration  that  throughout  his  Gallic 
campaigns  his  soldiers  never  mutinied,  and  only  once  mur- 
mured ;  veterans  and  recruits  qu^led  with  equal  submis- 
sion at  his  rebuke.  The  toils  and  privations  they  endured 
in  their  marches  and  sieges  more  appalled  the  enemy  than 
even  their  well  known  bravery  in  the  field.  Nothing 
could  induce  them,  when  captured,  to  turn  their  arms 
Against  him,  while  Pompeius  aud  LucuUus  had  been  con- 
stantly confronted  by  renegades  from  their  own  ranks. 
Hence  their  repeated  triumphs  over  numbers,  and  every 
other  advantage ;  the  renown  they  hence  acquired  charmed 
away  the  malice  or  patriotism  of  the  Grauls,  and  precipi- 
tated them,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  once  more  upon  Italy 
under  the  banners  of  their  conqueror  himself. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

WAB  WITH  PABTHIA9  AND  DEFEAT  AND  DEATH  OF  CBASSUS. — 
DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  TRIUMYIBATE  AND  BUPTURE  BETWEEN 
CfiSAB  AND  THE  SENATE. 

A.  U,  699—705.    B.  C.  55^49. 

J- J- g»- While  CaBsar  kept  his  view  fixed  steadily  on  Rome 
during  the  long  period  of  his  absence  from  it,  not  less  had 
his  countrymen^  of  all  ranks  and  parties^  followed  with 
watchful  eyes  the  career  of  their  proconsul,  his  marches 
and  retreats,  his  perils  and  his  victories.  Year  by  year 
they  had  listened  to  the  pompous  detail  of  his  successes 
recited  in  the  solemn  decrees  of  the  senate ;  they  had 
beheld  the  edifices  with  which  he  decorated  the  city 
resplendent  with  the  trophies  of  the  conquered  Gauls; 
they  had  admired  the  rapturous  encomiums  of  their  deep- 
toned  orator,  who  had  exalted  the  triumphs  of  Csesar 
above  the  most  glorious  imperators  of  the  ancient  days. 
"  Mariusy^  exclaimed  Cicero,  "  arrested  the  deluge  of  the 
Gauls  in  Italy :  but  he  never  penetrated  into  their  abodes, 
he  never  subdued  their  cities.  CcBsar  has  not  mily  repulsed 
the  Gauls :  he  has  conquered  them.  The  Alps  were  once 
the  barrier  between  Italy  and  the  barbarians :  the  Gods  had 
placed  them  there  for  that  very  purpose,  for  by  them  Borne 
was  protected  through  the  perils  of  her  infancy.  Now  let 
them  sink  and  welcome :  from  the  Alps  to  the  Ocean  she  has 
henceforth  no  enemy  to  fear. "^ 

And  this  was  the  man  who  had  been  only  known,  but  a 
few  years  before,  as  tb*^.  profligate  spendthrift,  the  elegant 
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debauchee^  the  fashionable  gallant^  whose  amours  with 
noble  matrons  had  offended  grave  and  pious  citizens,  while 
the  imputation  of  still  viler  connexions  had  furnished  food 
to  satirists  and  lampooners.  Caesar^s  transcendent  genius 
had  extorted  reluctant  acknowledgments,  as  it  shone  forth 
with  growing  lustre  in  the  progress  of  his  civil  career :  but 
his  enemies  might  still  hope  from  the  apparent  weakness 
of  his  bodily  health,  the  slenderness  of  his  frame,  the 
paleness  of  his  complexion,  the  attacks  of  epilepsy  to 
which  he  was  subject,  that  he  would  sink  under  the  toils 
of  protracted  warfare  in  which  his  ambition  had  entangled 
him.  But  as  one  campaign  followed  another,  his  country-' 
men  heard  with  amazement  that  this  tender  nursling:  of  a 
patrician  lady-chamber  was  climbing  mountains  on  foot, 
swimming  rivers  on  skins,  riding  his  charger  without  a 
bridle,  and  making  his  bed  among  the  rains  and  snows  of 
the  inhospitable  North,  in  the  depth  of  forests  and  mo* 
rasses.  If  ever  he  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  in  a  litter, 
he  spared  his  limbs  only  to  exercise  his  mind :  he  read 
and  wrote  on  various  and  abstruse  subjects,  he  maintained 
an  immense  correspondence  both  private  B^d  official,  and 
dictated  to  four  and  sometimes  even  to  seven  amanuenses 
at  the  same  time. 

The  prolongation  of  Caesar's  command  for  a  second 
period  of  five  years  might  seem  to  decide  the  question 
whether  the  affairs  of  the  republic  should  henceforth  be 
conducted  on  the  old  principles  of  the  constitution,  or 
whether  its  practical  working  was  not  already  definitively 
changed.  By  the  people  it  was  held  as  a  pledge  of  the 
future  advancement  of  their  avowed  favourite  to  supreme 
power,  which  they  were  no  longer  reluctant  to  concede  to 
him:  by  the  senate  it  was  viewed  with  bitter  vexation, 
tempered  only  by  the  prospect  of  defeat  and  ruin  which 
might  accrue  to  him,  in  the  chances  of  war,  from  the  grati- 
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fication  of  his  inordinate  ambition.  Pompeius  and  Crassas, 
however,  were  reconciled  to  their  colleague's  advancement, 
and  had  even  laboured  to  promote  it,  by  the  share  of 
power  and  distinction  which  they  secured  at  the  same 
time  to  themselves.  Pompeius,  as  proconsul  of  Spain,  re^ 
joiced  in  jGnding  himself  once  more  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  Six  legions  were  assigned  him  for  maintaining  the 
provinces  beyond  the  Pyrenees  which  were  combined 
under  his  sole  government:  but  he  was  allowed  to  ad- 
minister this  extensive  command  by  the  hands  of  his  lieu- 
tenants, and  he  pretended  to  make  it  a  merit  with  the 
senate  that  he  remained  himself  in  Italy,  instead  of  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  armament  so  menacing  to  public 
liberty.  This  however  was  a  violation  of  ancient  usage 
altogether  unprecedented :  it  was  a  step  towards  monarchy, 
to  which  no  citizen  could  shut  his  eyes,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment it  placed  Pompeius  on  a  higher  elevation  than  either 
of  his  colleagues.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  consul- 
ship in  devising  sumptuary  enactments  to  appease  the 
querulous  murmurs  of  Cato  and  the  old-fashioned  purists 
among  the  nobles,  as  well  as  to  satisfy  the  envious  com- 
plaints of  the  needier  classes.  With  the  people  he  sought 
also  to  ingratiate  himself  by  the  arts  of  the  most  profuse 
of  the  demagogues.  Haunted  by  the  remembrance  of  his 
early  popularity,  he  was  secretly  mortified  at  the  difficulty 
he  now  experienced  in  recovering  it.  An  opportunity 
offered  at  the  opening  of  his  splendid  theatre  in  the  field 
of  Mars,  upon  which  he  had  staked  his  credit  for  magnifi- 
cence and  generosity.  This  was  the  first  edifice  of  the 
kind  constructed  at  Kome  of  stone,  and  destined  for  per- 
manence. Within  the  circuit  of  its  walls  it  could  accom- 
modate forty  thousand  spectators,  no  small  portion  of  the 
free  male  population  of  the  city,  and  it  was  adorned  with  a 
profusion  of  gold,  marble  and  precious  stones,  the  spoil  of 
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many  an  oriental  city^  such  as  the  Western  world  bad  never 
before  witnessed.  That  such  excessive  magnificence  might 
not  seem  lavished  on  a  work  of  mere  luxury,  a  temple 
was  attached  to  it,  dedicated  to  Venus  the  conqueror,  so 
placed  that  the  seats  of  the  theatre  might  serve  as  a  flight 
of  stairs  to  the  sacred  edifice.  The  ceremony  of  its  con- 
secration was  attended  by  shows  and  games :  five  hundred 
lions  were  hunted  and  slaughtered  in  the  arena,  and 
eighteen  elephants,  a  nobler  and  rarer  prey,  were  opposed 
to  trained  bands  of  gladiators.  The  destruction  of  these 
half-reasoning  animals  was  a  spectacle  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  bloody  sports  of  the  Komans,  and  the  citizens,  it  is 
said,  were  moved  to  pity  and  disgust  at  their  agonies  and 
wailbgs. 

Meanwhile  Crassus  did  not  wait  for  the  termination  of  his 
year  of  office  to  seize  the  reins  of  his  provincial  command. 
For  sixteen  years  he  had  not  appeared  in  the  camp,  and 
in  the  interval  Pompeius  had  subjugated  Asia,  and  Ccesar 
gone  far  to  reduce  Gaul.  He  was  in  haste  to  revive  the 
remembrance  of  his  youthful  exploits,  and  to  rival  the 
maturer  triumphs  of  his  more  fortunate  colleagues.  The 
proconsul  of  Gaul  had  crossed  the  Rhine  and  the  British 
Channel,  but  no  Boman  had  yet  penetrated  to  the  Indus 
or  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Crassus  boldly  vaunted  that  he 
would  reach  the  furthest  limits  of  the  East.  Ca3sar 
flattered  his  hopes  and  encouraged  his  wildest  dreams. 
But  the  open  avowal  of  schemes  of  war  and  conquest,  in 
countries  with  which  the  republic  had  no  patent  grounds 
of  quarrel,  might  shock  the  religious  feelings  of  some  at 
least  among  the  citizens :  it  was  easy  to  play  upon  such 
scruples,  and  the  nobles,  jealous  of  their  proconsul, 
suborned  a  tribune,  Ateius,  to  denounce  his  projected  in-  A.u.e99. 
vasion.  Ateius  met  him  at  the  gates  of  the  city  as  he 
was  quitting  it,  with  a  burning  brasier  in  his  hand,  and 
casting   incense   into   the   flames   devoted   the   impious 
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aggressor  to  the  infernal  Gods.  So  well  did  he  act  his 
part  as  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  both  of 
citizens  and  soldiers,  and  from  that  moment  the  expedi- 
tion of  Crassus  seemed  to  be  attended  by  a  succession  of 
direful  omens. 

Since  the  brilliant  victories  of  Pompeius  the  Boman 
power  in  the  East  had  grown  in  strength  and  increased 
in  influence,  ^milius  Scaurus,  the  conqueror's  quaestor 
whom  he  had  left  in  Syria  with  two  legions,  to  awe  the 
Parthians  and  coerce  the  Arabs  on  the  frontiers,  had 
settled  the  affiiirs  of  the  neighbouring  nations  during 
three  years  at  his  pleasure.  Scaurus  had  been  succeeded 
by  Marcius  Philippus,  and  afterwards  by  Lentulus  Mar- 
cellinus,  who  had  maintained  the  Koman  authority  unim- 
paired, if  they  had  not  extended  it  This  advanced  post  of 
the  empire  was  surrounded  and  watched  by  crafty  and  rest- 
less enemies ;  an  enterprising  proconsul  might  easily  find 
or  make  employment  for  his  legions.  On  the  side  of  the 
Euphrates  there  was  glory  to  be  acquired;  riches  might 
be  extorted  on  the  banks  both  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Nile. 
Gabinius,  the  notorious  instrument  of  Pompeius,  and  the 
patron  of  Clodius,  had  obtained  the  province  of  Syria  in 
i.c.fi7.  the  year  697,  after  his  consulship,  and  had  there  found 
means  to  repair  the  fortunes  he  had  shattered  in  his 
licentious  career.  Some  successful  expeditions  against 
the  Arabs  and  the  defeat  of  Alexander,  a  prince  of 
Judea,  who  had  raised  a  revolt  in  Palestine,  had  secured 
him  the  title  of  imperator.  He  abolished  the  regal  title 
in  Palestine,  and  divided  the  country  into  five  provinces, 
governed  by  a  supreme  council.  But  the  senate  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Cicero,  his  bitter  and  much  injured  enemy, 
and  of  the  publicans  whose  extortions  he  had  repressed  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  own,  had  refused  to  decree  him 
the  honour  of  a  supplication.     A  second  revolt  of  the 
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Jews  had  already  evinced  the  indomitable  character  of 
that  people*  Gabinius  had  left  to  his  quaestor  M.  Anto- 
nius,  a  rude  and  dissipated  soldier,  but  of  great  bravery, 
the  task  of  chastising  the  insurgents,  which  he  performed 
with  ferocious  zeal.  The  proconsul  himself  was  occupied 
by  other  schemes.  Mithridates  and  Orodes,  after  assassin^ 
ating  their  father  Phraates,  had  disputed  the  possession  of 
the  throne  of  Parthia,  and  Mithridates,  worsted  in  the 
contest,  had  engaged  to  lead  the  legions  of  Gabinius 
against  the  brother  who  had  overthrown  him.  The 
Roman  general  had  already  crossed  the  Euphrates  when 
he  was  induced  by  a  bribe  of  ten  thousand  talents  to 
undertake,  in  defiance  of  the  senate  and  of  the  Sibylline 
oracles,  the  restoration  of  Ptolemseus  Auletes  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt.     On  returning  from  this  expedition,  • 

which  he  had  easily  accomplished,  he  was  preparing  to 
resume  his  designs  against  Parthia,  when  he  was  arrested 
by  the  arrival  of  Crassus.  At  Home  he  found  his  armies 
inflamed  with  fury  against  him.  He  was  accused  of  trea- 
son to  the  state  by  Cicero  himself;  but  the  bybes  he  had 
handled  in  Asia  now  served  him  well,  though  he  was 
forced  to  disgorge  his  Egyptian  gold  to  buy  an  acquittal. 
He  was  impeached  however  a  second  time,  and  now  de-J^cilJ?* 
fended  by  his  recent  accuser  out  of  complaisance  to  Pom- 
peius,  who  was  disposed  to  screen  him.  Confident  in  this 
turn  of  fortune,  or  impoverished  by  the  requisitions  so  lately 
made  upon  him,  he  neglected  to  secure  the  sufirages  of  his 
judges,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  versatile  orator  failed  to 
convince  them.  Gabinius  was  at  last  condemned,  and 
driven  into  banishment. 

The  Parthians,  the  most  powerful  nation  of  the  East, 
who  occupied  the  realm  of  Cjrrus  and  Darius  from  the 
Caspian  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
summits  of  Emodus  and  Paropamisus,  claimed  descent 
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from  the  natives  of  the  narrow  tract  of  habitable  land 
which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Ochus,  between  sandy 
plains  on  one  side  and  mountains  on  the  other.  They 
were  an  offset  from  the  teeming  hive  of  nations  known  to 
the  ancients  by  the  general  name  of  Scythians,  to  the 
modems  by  the  appeUation  not  less  vagne  of  Tartars, 
whose  swarms  have  continued  in  every  age  to  press  upon 
the  frontiers  of  civilization,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West.  Two  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  the  Parthians  had  overthrown  the  Macedonian 
dynasty  in  Seleucia.  They  threatened  the  throne  of  the 
Antiochi  in  Syria,  and  the  successors  of  the  Grecian  con- 
querors on  the  Orontes  were  only  saved  from  the  barba- 
rians to  fall  under  the  yoke  of  the  Romans,  When  the 
two  great  conquering  races  met  at  last  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  the  tide  of  Eastern  aggression  was  defini- 
tively checked.  The  power  of  Borne,  though  destined  to 
fall  at  last  under  the  accumulated  pressure  of  the  Northern 
nations,  served  for  many  hundred  years  as  the  last  bulwark 
of  civilization,  which  the  Greeks,  who  had  done  so  much 
to  extend  it,  had  proved  themselves  incapable  of  defending. 
The  Parthians  had  at  this  time  exchanged  the  rude  sim- 
plicity of  their  nomade  ancestors  for  the  voluptuous  plea- 
sures of  their  Hellenic  capitals,  and  had  lost  much  of  the 
spirit  as  well  as  of  the  manners  of  their  great  chieftain 
Arsaces.  But  their  weakness  resulted  perhaps  more  from 
the  divisions  of  their  rulers  than  from  the  corruption  of  the 
nation,  which  still  retained  its  fame  for  martial  prowess, 
and  especially  for  the  expertness  of  its  bowmen,  who,  dad 
in  suits  of  chain  mail,  and  mounted  on  swift  horses,  were 
equally  formidable  in  the  charge  and  the  retreat. 

Though  warned  by  the  menaced  invasion  of  Grabinius  of 
the  aggressions  he  might  expect  on  the  part  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Orodes  had  made  no  preparation  to  repel  the  first 
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advance  of  Crassus^  or  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Eu- 
phrates.    The  new  proconsul  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  the 
seat  of  his  government  than  he  directed  the  movement  of 
bis  troops  towards  that  river.     Throwing  a  bridge  across 
the  stream^  he  transported  his  army  into  Osrhoene,  the 
king  of  which  country,  named  Abgarus,  was  dependent 
upon  the  Parthian  monarchy.   In  this  and  other  neighbour- 
ing districts  of  Mesopotamia  Crassus  effected  the  capture 
of  several  towns,  in  which  he  planted  Roman  garrisons ; 
but  the   title  of  imperator,  which   he  demanded  of  his 
soldiers,  was  earned  by  no  important  successes.     He  re- 
tired to  winter  in  Syria.     His  preparations  for  a  more 
extensive  conquest  were  as  yet  incomplete;  but  it  was 
noticed  that  had  he  pushed  on  at  once  to  Babylon  and 
Seleucia,  he  might  have  dictated  terms  to  the  enemy  in 
his  own  palaces.   He  employed  himself  through  the  months 
of  cessation  from  military  operations  in  amassing  plunder 
from  the  subjects  and  allies  of  the  republic,  valuing  and 
amercing  the  municipal  revenues  of  his  cities,  and  weighing, 
it  is  said,  with  his  own  hands  the  treasures  of  the  famous 
shrine  of  Atargatis  at  Hierapolis.     He  made  a  progress 
also  to  Jerusalem,  and  demanded  the  costliest  ornaments 
of  its  temple,  which  the  priests  attempted  to  rescue  by  the 
offer  of  a  magnificent  present.     Crassus  accepted  the  bribe 
for  himself,  but  not  the  less  would  he  have  appropriated 
the  treasures  of  the  sacred  fane  to  the  public  service,  had 
not  its  ministers  contrived  to  defraud  him  by  a  stratagem. 
While  the  proconsul  was  collecting  his  forces  and  his 
stores  for  the  next  year's  campaign,  there  came  ambas- 
sadon,  fwm  the  Parthian  king  demanding  an  explanation 
of  his  recent  aggressions.     If  his  army  were  really  sent  by 
the  republic,  they  said,  Orodes  would  accept  her  declaration 
of  hostilities,  and  engage  with  her  in  mortal  strife ;  but  if 
the  movement  were  a  private  undertaking  of  the  proconsul 
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himself,  as  he  understood  it  to  be,  without  authority  firom 
his  government  at  all,  he  would  still  admit  of  apology  and 
reparation.  Crassus  haughtily  replied  that  he  would  give 
them  an  answer  in  their  capital;  upon  which  Wagises, 
their  senior  and  spokesman,  smiled,  and  showing  the 
smooth  palm  of  his  hand,  said  that  hair  should  sooner 
grow  there  than  the  Bomans  ever  see  Seleucia.  The 
envoys  returned  to  Orodes,  and  bade  him  prepare  for  an 
invasion.  Meanwhile  inauspicious  rumours  began  to  spread 
in  the  Roman  quarters,  and  fugitives  from  beyond  the 
Euphrates  alarmed  the  legionaries  by  their  stories  of  the 
strength  of  the  Parthians  and  their  formidable  mode  of 
warfare.  "  When  the  enemy  -pursued^  they  said,  *^  no  man 
could  escape  them ;  when  they  fled  they  could  not  be  over^ 
taken ;  clouds  of  sharp  arrows  preceded  the  appearance  of 
tlieir  squadronSy  which,  before  one  could  see  who  sent  them, 
transpierced  every  object  they  struck.^  When  the  soldiers 
heard  these  accounts  their  courage  sank,  for  they  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  Parthians  were  no  braver 
than  the  Armenians  and  Cappadocians,  whom  Lucullus 
had  plundered  till  he  was  weary  of  his  spoils ;  and  they 
thought  that  the  hardest  part  of  the  war  would  be  a  long 
march,  and  the  pursuit  of  men  who  would  not  come  to 
dose  quarters.  The  insufficiency  of  their  preparations  for 
a  campaign  so  distant  and  difficult,  their  ignorance  of  the 
country,  the  dubious  fidelity  of  their  allies,  and  particularly 
their  deficiency  in  cavalry,  excited  the  apprehensions  of  the 
most  experienced  officers,  and  Cassius,  the  proconsurs 
quaestor,  who  had  already  seen  much  service  in  the  East, 
was  earnest  in  dissuading  his  imperator  from  the  rash 
enterprise  upon  which  he  was  bent. 

But  to  these  representations  Crassus  gave  no  heed,  and 
still  less  to  the  report  of  unfavourable  omens  which  his 
soothsayers  urged  upon  him.     He  was  encouraged  by  the 
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proffered  aid  and  alliance  of  Artabazes  king  of  the  Ar- 
menians,  who  buoyed  him  up  with  the  hopes  of  an  easy 
conquest,  while  at  the  same  time  he  promised  him  the 
ewords  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  mail-dad 
cavalry.  Artabazes  gave  him  also  sound  advice,  in  suggest- 
ing to  him  the  route  of  Armenia,  by  which  he  might  reach 
the  Tigris  through  a  fertile  and  hospitable  region,  and 
descend  with  his  troops  fresh  and  vigorous  upon  the  heart 
of  the  Parthian  dominions.  When  he  rejected  this  plan 
of  operations,  Cassius  recommended  him  to  keep  along 
the  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  where  a  flotilla  might  con- 
stantly attend  him  with  stores  and  provisions,  and  his 
troops  could  run  no  risk  of  being  surrounded.  But  Crassus 
decided  upon  the  route  of  the  great  desert  of  Mesopotamia, 
the  most  direct  but  the  most  difficult  and  perilous  of  all 
that  led  to  the  chief  cities  of  the  Parthians.  On  this  route 
he  expected  to  pick  up  the  battalions  he  had  already  ad- 
vanced into  the  enemy's  dominions,  and  he  persisted  in 
shutting  his  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  danger  or  distress. 
When  a  violent  storm  shattered  the  bridge  at  Zeugma, 
across  which  he  had  just  transported  his  army,  he  observed 
with  a  smile  that  "  he  should  have  no  further  use  for  it/* 
words  of  evil  omen,  which  the  event  seemed  to  render 
prophetic.  But  his  confidence  was  fed  by  false  repre- 
sentations of  the  alarm  and  despair  of  the  enemy.  An 
Arab  chieftain  named  Ariamnes,  formerly  a  friend  of 
Pompeius,  undertook  to  lead  him  to  his  ruin.  Assuring 
him  that  Orodes  was  in  full  flight  from  his  capital  with  all 
the  treasures  he  could  lay  hands  upon,  and  had  only 
thrown  his  vizir  with  a  handful  of  men  in  his  way  to 
cover  his  own  retreat,  he  enticed  him  away  from  the  river 
and  the  foot  of  the  Armenian  hills  into  the  sterile  plains 
to  the  east  of  Edessa.  The  track,  which  was  at  first  con- 
venient and  easy,  soon  became  toilsome ;  for  it  was  found 
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to  lead  through  deep  sand  and  plains  treeless  and  waterless^ 
where  the  soldiers,  exhausted  by  toil  and  thirst,  were  dis- 
mayed by  the  dreary  scene  around  them,  seeing  neither 
plant  nor  stream,  nor  top  of  sloping  hill,  but  one  vast 
expanse  of  sand,  swelling  like  the  waves  of  an  illimitable 
ocean.  When  at  last  the  Roman  officers,  suspecting  the 
treachery  of  their  guide,  reproached  him  with  the  toils  and 
perils  of  their  route,  he  coolly  asked  them  if  they  had  ex- 
pected to  be  led  through  a  fair  country  like  their  own 
Campania,  among  fountains,  streams  and  shades,  and  baths 
and  hostelries.  But  finding  his  position  becoming  some- 
what precarious  amidst  the  prevailing  discontent,  he  feigned 
an  excuse  for  leaving  the  army  and  betaking  himself  to 
the  Parthians,  whom  he  had  so  well  served. 

In  order  to  shorten  his  route  to  Seleucia  Crassus  had 
abandoned  the  road  which  leads  southward  from  Edessa  to 
Nicephorium,  and  had  plunged  at  once  into  the  desert. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  line  of  his  march,  and  we 
must  be  content  with  supposing  that  he  had  advanced 
some  days'  journey  towards  the  east  when  he  came  to  a 
little  stream,  identified  by  Plutarch  with  the  Balissus,  but 
which  was  more  probably  a  feeder  of  the  Chaboras.  Here 
he  first  found  himself  confronted  by  an  enemy.  Orodes 
had  sent  forward  a  part  of  his  forces  under  an  officer  de- 
signated by  the  name  or  title  of  Surena,  to  watch  his 
movements,  and  seize  an  opportunity  for  arresting  them. 
Surena  was  the  satrap  or  vizir  next  in  rank  to  the  king 
himself.  He  was  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  subject 
of  the  Parthian  monarch.  His  appearance  indeed  belied 
his  reputation  for  valour  and  conduct,  for  he  painted  his 
face,  parted  his  locks  on  his  forehead,  and  clad  himself  in  the 
loose  folds  of  the  Median  robe,  while  he  was  attended  to 
the  field  by  a  troop  of  mimes  and  concubines,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  degenerate  successors  of  the  Macedonian 
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conquerors.  The  first  rumour  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
-who  was  supposed  to  have  fled  before  them,  threw  the 
Ilomans  into  confusion.  Cassius  advised  that  the  line 
should  be  extended,  to  prevent  their  being  outflanked  by 
the  unknown  numbers  of  the  Parthian  cavalry.  Crassus 
however  formed  his  troops  in  a  single  massive  square,, 
flanked  by  his  slender  squadrons  of  horse,  among  which 
were  a  thousand  Gauls,  whom  Caesar  had  detached  to  him 
under  the  command  of  his  gallant  son  Pablius.  Advan* 
cing  in  this  close  order  he  allowed'  his  thirsty  battalions 
hardly  a  moment's  pause  on  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
which  he  crossed,  and  found  himself  immediately  in  front 
of  the  Parthian  army.  Surena  concealed  a  part,  of  his 
forces  in  order  to  entice  his  adversary  to  the  combat.  It 
commenced  with  a  furious  discharge  of  arrows  from  the 
Parthian  lines,  which  told  with  unerring  precision  on  the 
serried  ranks  of  the  Romans,  whose  armour  was  unable  to 
resist  them.  Crassus  ordered  the  light  troops  to  spring 
forward,  but  galled  by  the  volleys  with  which  they  were 
received,  they  ran  back  for  shelter  among  the  legionaries, 
and  threw  them  into  disorder.  Every  attempt  at  advandng 
was  checked  in  like  manner.  The  Bomans  waited  in  vain 
expectation  that  the  quivers  of  the  enemy  would  be  ex- 
pended ;  for  they  were  replenished  from  camels  stationed 
in  the  rear,  charged  with  an  inexhaustible  supply.  Crassus 
now  ordered  his  son  to  force  the  enemy  to  engage  at  all 
hazards,  and  the  gallant  youth  pushed  eagerly  forward, 
led  on  by  the  retreating  Parthians  till  he  was  far  beyond 
the  support  of  the  legions.  Then  at  length  the  enemy 
turned  upon  him  in  overwhelming  numbers.  The  Grauls, 
disconcerted  by  the  clouds  of  dust,  and  exhausted  with 
heat  and  thirst,  were  speedily  overpowered.  Retreating  to 
an  eminence  and  crowding  together  for  mutual  defence 
they  only  presented  a  surer  mark  to  the  deadly  arrows  of 
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their  assailants.  Young  Crassus  was  entreated  by  his 
comrades  to  quit  his  squadrons  and  escape  to  the  nearest 
post ;  but  he  gallantly  refused  to  abandon  his  men,  and  fell 
with  them  in  the  general  slaughter.  The  victors  cut  off 
his  head  and  waved  it,  on  the  top  of  a  pike,  within  view 
of  the  main  body  of  the  Romans.  Crassus  who  believed 
the  battle  won,  was  awakened  from  his  dream  by  the  sight 
of  the  mangled  remains.  He  made  a  feeble  attempt  to 
rally  the  courage  of  his  soldiers ;  but  the  exulting  Par* 
thians  now  closed  in  upon  them,  driving  their  thinned  ranks 
into  the  narrowest  compass,  and  often  transfixing  with 
their  long  spears  two  men  at  once.  When  the  shades  of 
evening  fell  the  assailants  at  length  retired.  The  Komans 
sank  upon  the  ground  in  exhaustion  and  despair.  Crassus 
himself,  equally  incapable  of  giving  commands  or  taking 
counsel,  wrapped  his  cloak  around  him  and  hid  himself 
from  his  men.  Cassius  and  another  officer  named  Octa- 
vius  endeavoured  in  vain  to  rouse  him  from  his  apathy. 
They  then  gave  the  signal  for  retreat,  and  the  remnant  of 
the  Roman  legions  staggered  wearily  through  the  darkness, 
in  the  direction  of  Carrhse,  where  their  furthest  outposts 
had  been  left  The  cries  of  the  disabled,  whom  they 
abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors,  resounded  on 
all  sides,  and  the  Parthians,  divining  the  meaning  of  the 
noise,  leapt  once  more  upon  their  horses  and  rushed  in 
pursuit.  A  small  squadron  of  Roman  horse,  pushing 
hastily  forward,  reached  Carrhse  in  time  to  summon  its 
garrison  to  the  rescue ;  and  the  arrival  of  this  handful  of 
fresh  troops  served  to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and 
allowed  Crassus  with  his  broken  battalions  to  attain  the 
shelter  of  friendly  walls.  The  strength  of  the  Roman  de- 
fences might  have  resisted  the  attack  of  the  Parthian  skir- 
mishers ;  but  the  place  was  probably  unprovided  for  the 
support  of  the  numbers  now  cooped  within  it,  and  the 
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Homan  officers  determined  to  evacuate  it,  and  make 
the  best  of  their  way  home,  each  with  his  own  division. 
Cassius  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Euphrates  with  a  small 
body  of  horse.  Octavius,  with  larger  numbers,  reached 
tlie  skirts  of  the  Armenian  hills,  and  was  almost  beyond 
pursuit,  when  the  danger  of  the  proconsul  behind  him  in- 
duced him  to  quit  his  vantage  ground,  and  descend  to  save 
or  perish  with  his  general.  The  Parthians  had  come  up 
with  Crassus,  and  were  pressing  closely  upon  his  rear  and 
flanks.  Could  he  hold  out  but  a  few  hours  longer  he 
would  reach  the  mountains,  among  which  the  cavalry  of 
his  pursuers  would  be  no  longer  formidable.  Surena  be- 
held his  prey  on  the  point  of  eluding  his  grasp ;  courage 
and  audacity  could  hardly  secure  it,  cunning  and  treachery 
might  yet  prevail.  He  allowed  some  of  his  prisoners  to 
escape,  after  duly  preparing  them  for  his  purpose,  by  dis- 
coursing in  their  presence  of  the  goodness  and  placability 
of  Orodes,  and  assuring  them  that  the  Parthians  would  be 
satisfied  with  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation.  At  the 
same  time  he  sent  messengers  to  Crassus  to  invite  him  to 
capitulate.  The  escaped  prisoners  repaired  to  the  camp  of 
their  countrymen,  and  spread  among  them  their  own 
conviction  of  the  good  faith  and  moderation  of  the  enemy. 
Crassus  had  the  good  sense  to  distrust  these  representa- 
tions; but  the  army  became  clamorous,  and  began  to 
threaten  violence,  shaking  their  arms  with  menacing  ges- 
tures. The  proconsul  believed  himself  compelled  to  yield, 
though  not  without  protesting  to  his  officers  that  he  was 
coerced  by  the  insubordination  of  his  own  soldiers,  the 
greatest  disgrace  that  could  befal  animperator.  The  Par- 
thian chieftain  made  the  fairest  professions,  and  arranged 
that  the  meeting  should  take  place  in  the  company  of  a 
few  chosen  officers  on  either  side.  The  Boman  imperator 
approached  attended  by  his  staff,  but  all,  it  would  appear. 
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dismounted  and  unarmed.  Crassus  was  received  at  first  with 
the  highest  demonstrations  of  respect^  and  Surena,  accord- 
ing to  the  Parthian  custom,  ordered  a  horse  with  golden 
housings  to  be  brought  forward  for  his  use.  The  feeble 
and  bewildered  old  man  was  lifted  abruptly  into  the  saddle, 
and  the  Parthian  grooms  began  to  goad  the  steed  and  urge 
it  towards  their  own  cantonments.  Octavius  seized  the 
reins,  while  others  attempted  to  cut  them.  Confusion  en- 
sued and  blows  were  exchanged.  Octavius  wrested  a 
sword  from  a  Parthian,  and  slew  one  of  the  grooms,  but 
was  immediately  cut  down  by  a  blow  from  behind.  In 
the  fray  Crassus  himself  received  a  mortal  wound,  others 
of  his  companions  were  slaughtered  around  him.  A  small 
remnant  escaped  to  the  army,  which  the  Parthians,  satis^ 
fied  with  the  death  of  the  proconsul,  suffered  to  gain  the 
shelter  of  the  hills.  Twenty  thousand  Homans  had 
perished  in  the  expedition ;  ten  thousand  fell  alive  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors,  from  whom  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  received  any  ill-treatment.  Detained  for  years  among 
their  foreign  captors,  they  ended  with  adopting  their  cus- 
toms and  manners,  intermarried  with  the  families  of  the 
barbarians,  and  renounced  the  country  of  their  ancestors. 

The  victor  sent  the  head  and  hand  of  Crassus  to  Orodes; 
but  he  would  have  been  better  pleased  to  have  conducted 
his  prisoner  alive  into  the  royal  presence.  He  amused 
his  soldiers  and  gratified  his  own  vanity,  by  the  perform- 
ance of  a  ceremony  in  mockery  of  a  Roman  triumph. 
The  proconsul  was  represented  by  one  of  the  captives, 
who  was  supposed  to  bear  some  personal  resemblance  to 
him.  The  substitute  was  tawdrily  arrayed  in  female  gar^ 
ments,  and  compelled  to  answer  to  the  title  of  imperator, 
with  which  his  fellow-prisoners  were  ordered  to  address 
him.  The  voluptuous  habits  ascribed  to  the  Roman 
officers  were  made  subjects  of  scornful  ridicule,  and  the 
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licentious  books  which  were  found  in  their  tents  were  paraded 
with  a  mockery  of  indignation.  Meanwhile  Orodes  had  come 
to  tennis  with  the  Armenian  Artabazes,  and  aoQ^pted  the 
hand  of  that  chieftain's  daughter  for  his  son  Pacorus. 
The  auspicious  union  received  new  lustre  from  the  tri- 
umph of  Surena.  The  festivals  with  which  it  was  cele- 
brated were  fashioned  upon  Grecian  models.  Orodes  was 
well  skilled  in  the  language  and  literature  of  Grreece: 
Artabazes  even  composed  tragedies  in  the  style  of  the 
Athenian  masters,  and  wrote  historical  essays  in  their 
tongue.  When  the  head  of  Crassus  was  brought  to  the 
door  of  the  banqueting-hall,  a  Greek  actor  from  Tndles 
began  to  recite  appropriate  verses  from  the  Bacchanals  of 
£uripides:  when  the  bloody  trophy  was  thrown  at  the 
feet  of  the  assembled  guests,  he  seized  it  in  his  hands,  and 
enacted  with  it  the  frenzy  of  Agave  and  the  mutilation  of 
Pentfaeus.  Molten  gold,  we  are  told,  was  poured  into  the 
mouth  of  the  avaricious  Roman,  a  circumstance  which 
may  be  paralleled  from  many  ancient  and  modem  his* 
tories ;  but  the  silence  of  Plutarch,  who  has  given  us 
minute  detwls  of  his  career  and  end,  may  render  it  in  this 
instance  suspicious. 

The  murder  of  a  proconsul  and  the  rout  of  several  legions, 
the  gravest  disaster  which  had  befallen  the  Soman  arms 
at  least  since  the  early  triumphs  of  the  Cimbri,  made  but 
a  faint  impression  upon  the  citizens,  whose  whole  attention 
was  absorbed  by  the  state  of  affairs  at  home.  At  a  later 
period  popular  and  courtly  poets  could  sing  of  the  defeat 
of  CarrhflB,  the  loss  of  so  many  eagles,  and  the  wandering 
ghosts  of  so  many  gallant  legionaries,  as  a  melancholy  re- 
tribution for  unprovoked  agression,  or  a  disgrace  de- 
manding a  national  effort  to  retrieve  it.  At  the  time, 
however,  the  effect  this  catastrophe  might  produce  upon 
*the  rivahy  of  Caesar  and  Pompeius  struck  the  minds  of 
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the  citizenB  far  more  forcibly  than  either  the  distant  dan« 
ger  or  the  visionarj  dishonour  of  their  defeat  Daring 
the  abseqpe  of  Crassus  from  Borne  corruption  and  yiolencQ 
had  risen  to  an  extravagance  of  audadty,  which  staggered 
the  staunchest  believera  in  the  power  of  law  and  the 
majesty  of  the  republic  An  example  of  either  kind  of 
enormity  occurring  nearly  at  the  same  time  seemed  to 
drive  all  men  and  parties  to  take  refuge  in  a  dictatorship, 
.u.  700.  and  caused  even  Cato  himself  to  invite  the  aim  of  arbi- 
trary power  to  support  the  sinking  state. 

The  canvass  for  the  consulship  of  the  year  701  was 
marked  by  an  intrigue,  the  effrontery  of  which  exceeded 
every  previous  scandal.  Two  of  the  candidates,  Memmius 
and  Domitius  Calvinus,  combined  together  and  engaged^ 
if  elected,  to  procure  for  the  actual  consuls  whatever  pro- 
vinces they  desired  as  the  price  of  their  influence.  They 
had  suborned  men  of  the  highest  note,  two  oonsulars  and 
three  augurs,  to  swear  that  they  had  been  present  when 
the  senate  had  decreed,  and  the  people  ratified,  the  dispo- 
ation  of  provinces  which  they  proposed  to  effect  But 
Pompeius  being  anxious  to  break  up  an  alliance  of  which 
he  was  jealous,  found  means  to  induce  Memmius  to  dis- 
close before  the  senate  itself  this  infiunous  transaction. 
The  fathers  were  compelled  to  threaten  an  inquiry,  which 
they  contrived  however  to  postpone  and  evade.  Mean- 
while not  Memmius  and  Calvinus  only,  but  the  other 
candidates,  Scaurus  and  Massala,  were  all  severally  im- 
peached for  their  notorious  bribery.  The  prerogatwe 
century  which  gave  the  first  vote  at  the  elections,  and 
the  example  of  which  might  generally  be  relied  on  to  cany 
with  it  the  voices  of  the  rest,  had  been  bought,  it  was  said, 
at  the  price  of  ten  millions  of  sesterces.  Q.  Scavola, 
one  of  the  tribunes,  backed  by  the  approbation  of  the 
most  honourable  of  the  senators,  and  of  Cicero  among 
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them,  interposed  to  prevent  the  comitia  assembling  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  when  the  kalends  of  Janu-> 
arj  dawned  upon  the  city,  the  reins  of  government  had 
dropped  upon  the  ground 

The  year  701  opened  with  an  interregnum  which  lasted  A.D.rm. 
not  less  than  six  months.  Cato  himself  was  now  alarmed 
at  the  crisis  to  which  affairs  had  come.  The  rude  severity 
of  his  own  manners,  and  the  ostentatious  simplicity  with 
which  amidst  the  showers  of  gold  dispensed  by  candidates 
in  the  city,  he  had  offered  to  his  compatriots  the  figs  and 
lettuces  which  the  ancient  laws  allowed,  had  availed 
nothing  to  stop  the  torrent  of  intrigue  and  corruption. 
Plying  at  last  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  he  condescended 
to  pay  court  to  Pompeius,  and  accepting  as  serious  the 
great  man's  protestations  that  he  did  not  aspire  to  the 
dictatorship,  drove  him  by  his  compliments  and  flatteries 
to  practise  the  moderation  wUch  he  had  hitherto  feigned^  . 
and  allow  in  the  seventh  month  of  the  year  the  election  of 
two  consuls,  which  through  the  tribunes  in  his  interests  he 
had  hitherto  prevented.  The  summer  of  the  previous 
year  had  witnessed  the  premature  decease  of  Julia,  the  A.u.700. 
wife  of  Pompeius  and  the  daughter  of  Caosar,  and  this 
fatal  event  had  rendered  the  division  between  the  two 
rivals  more  than  ever  apparent.  Pompdus,  released  firom 
trammels  at  which  he  had  long  repined,  drew  nearer  to 
the  party  from  which  he  had  permitted  himself  to^  be 
estranged,  and  when  he  interposed  to  facilitate  the  elec- 
tion of  Calvittus  and  Messala  to  the  consulship,  the  nobles 
accepted  his  gracious  advances,  and  hailed  him  once  more 
as  the  champion  of  their  interests. 

The  calm  however  which  succeeded  was  of  short  dura^ 
tion.  Again  the  election  of  new  consuls  was  thwarted, 
and  again  Pompeius  was  suspected  of  stopping  the  wheels 
of  government    The  year  702  opened,  like  the  preceding,  J;^!^' 

as 
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with  an  interregnunL  Milo,  Scipio  and  HjpsiBaa  de« 
manded  the  consulship  with  arms  in  their  hands ;  every 
day  was  marked  by  some  fresh  riot  in  which  blood  not 
nncommonly  followed.  But  amidst  the  obscure  murders 
which  disgraced  this  era  of  violence  and  ferocity,  there 
was  one  which  caused  a  deeper  sensation,  and  demanded 
stronger  measures  of  repression.  In  the  middle  of  January 
it  happened  that  Milo  was  travelling  on  the  Appian  Way, 
He  was  accompanied  in  his  carriage  by  his  wife,  a  laige 
retinue  of  servants  was  in  attendance  upon  him,  and  he 
was  followed,  according  to  his  wont,  by  a  troop  of  gladia- 
tors. The  object  of  his  journey  was  at  least  ostensibly 
peaceful,  since  he  was  on  his  way  to  Lanuvium,  where  he 
had  certain  municipal  duties  to  perform*  Near  Bovillas,  at 
a  few  miles'  distance  from  the  city,  he  was  met  by  ClodiuB» 
who  was  on  horseback  with  a  small  company  of  armed 
attendants.  Such  modes  of  travelling  were  not  unusually 
adopted  at  this  time  for  security  even  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Bome,  and  the  lives  especially  of  such  men  as 
Clodius  and  Milo  were  never  safe  from  sudden  violence ; 
accordingly  their  joumeyiug  with  armed  escorts  could  be 
no  proof  that  their  designs  were  sinister,  or  that  the  meet- 
ing on  either  side  was  premeditated.  However  this  might 
be,  a  quarrel  ensued  between  their  servants,  blows  were 
exchanged,  and  Clodius  himself,  wounded  in  the  scuffle* 
took  refuge  in  a  tavern  by  the  road*side.  Milo  gave  way 
to  his  fury ;  he  attacked  the  house,  caused  his  enemy  to 
be  dragged  from  his  hidiog-place  and  slun.  The  corpse 
lay  in  the  road  till  it  was  picked  up  by  a  passing  friend 
and  brought  to  Bome.  Here  it  was  exposed  to  the  gase 
of  the  multitude,  who  worked  themselves  into  frenzy  at 
the  sight.  A  riot  ensued;  benches,  books  and  papers 
were  snatched  from  the  curia  in  which  the  senate  wad 
wont  to  assemble ;  fire  was  set  to  the  pile,  and  the  flwjuea 
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which  coDsumed  the  remains  of  Clodius  spread  from  house 
to  house  OTer  a  considerable  space  bordering  on  the  forum. 
The  rioters  proceeded  to  attack  the  mansions  of  several 
nobles,  and  particularly  that  of  Milo  himself.  He  was 
prepared  however  for  the  attempt,  and  repulsed  the  assail- 
ants with  bloodshed.  The  knights  and  senators  armed 
themselves  to  suppress  the  commotion,  and  quiet  was  re- 
stored after  several  days  of  uproar  and  violence. 

But  this  quarrel  of  two  distinguished  nobles,  and  bloody 
encounter  in  open  day,  the  fury  which  the  result  excited 
in  the  populace,  the  recurrence  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
state  to  arms  for  the  preservation  of  their  own  lives,  and 
the  maintenance  of  order,  the  apparent  impossibility  of 
restoring  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  for  Milo,  scared  by 
the  clamour  of  the  populace,  dared  not  stand  a  trial,  but 
proposed  to  fling  himself  into  banishment,  all  too  mani- 
festly threatened  the  republic  with  anarchy  and  disso- 
lution. Men  of  peace,  such  as  Cicero,  held  aloof  from 
these  sanguinary  affrays,  and  fled  from  a  city  where  there 
was  no  longer  a  people  or  a  senate,  where  the  laws  were 
eilent  and  the  tribunals  timid  or  corrupt.  The  great 
parties  which  had  formerly  represented  social  interests  had 
degenerated  into  mere  personal  factions,  which  sought  au- 
thority and  power  for  the  sake  of  violence  or  plunder. 
Few  honest  patriots  still  continued  to  haunt  the  assemblies 
of  the  forum,  or  even  to  obtrude  themselves  upon  the 
cabals  of  the  senate-house.  Cato  himself,  as  we  have  seen« 
though  unshaken  in  courage,  nor  relaxing  for  a  moment 
from  his  stem  grasp  of  public  afiairs,  despaired  of  the 
ancient  principles  of  the  commonwealth.  Liberty,  he 
saw,  was  menaced  by  two  dangers,  within  by  anarchy, 
without  by  usurpation ;  and  when  he  looked  around  for  a 
defender,  he  found  even  in  those  whom  Cicero  had  deno- 
pitnated  the  party  of  the  "ffood  men/*  so  much  cowardice 
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and  selfishness^  that  he  at  last  resolved  to  demand  from  an 
individual  that  protection  for  the  republic  which  the  laws 
could  no  longer  assure  her.  **  It  is  better/*  he  said,  **  to 
choose  a  master,  than  to  wait  for  the  tyraiU  whom  anarchy 
will  assuredly  send  usJ*  But  there  remained  in  fact  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  There  was  as  yet  only  one  master 
at  whose  feet  Rome  could  throw  herself.  With  bitter 
reluctance  Bibulus  proposed  the  appointment  of  Pompeius 
as  sole  consul,  and  Cato  supported  him.  They  might 
hope  that,  content  with  this  title,  which  sounded  a  little 
less  harsh  than  that  of  dictator,  the  great  man  would  use 
his  power  with  moderation,  that  he  would  restore  order  in 
the  city,  and  find  means  for  compelling  the  proconsul  of 
Gaul  to  surrender  his  provinces  and  disband  his  armies. 
The  repression  of  scandalous  disorders,  the  overthrow  of  a 
licentious  ambition  might  after  all  be  cheaply  bought  at 
the  expense  of  one  year  of  despotism.  Such  was  the  fatal 
reasoning  to  which  the  friends  of  liberty  were  reduced,  and 
they  shut  their  eyes  to  the  danger  of  the  precedent  they 
were  establishing,  while  Pompeius  proclaimed  that  he 
would  take  Cato  for  Ids  adviser,  and  rule  the  state  in  the 
interests  of  freedom. 
A.U.70I.  'The  sole  consul  entered  upon  his  office  at  the  end  of 
February  in  the  year  702.  Exultmg  in  the  achievement 
of  this  crowning  dignity,  he  now  threw  off  all  further 
pretence  of  an  alliance  with  Csesar,  and  devoted  himself 
without  reserve  to  the  policy  of  the  party,  whose  chief 
men  had  at  last  combined  to  raise  him  above  the  laws. 
His  natural  position  after  all  he  felt  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  oligarchy.  Twice  already  he  had  achieved  this  po* 
sition,  and  twice  he  had  imprudently  relinquished  it.  It 
was  now  decreed  to  him  for  the  third  time,  and  he  re- 
solved never  again  to  be  induced,  either  by  his  own  wil* 
fulness  or  by  the  blandbhments  of  a  rival,  to  surrender  the 
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supremacy  which  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy.  The  consul- 
ship was  indeed  an  empty  honour^  and  only  worth  his  ac- 
ceptance as  a  pledge  of  renewed  alliance  with  the  senate ; 
but  the  proconsular  imperium,  which  he  still  firmly  grasped^ 
he  was  determined  never  to  resign  himself^  at  the  same 
time  that  he  promised  to  extort  it  from  the  hands  of 
CflBsar.  But^  while  he  pledged  himself  to  secure  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  nobles,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  conciliating  the  mass  of  the  citizens :  while  he 
promised  to  repress  seditious  violence  with  a  firm  hand,  he 
was  too  wise  to  attempt  to  screen  from  just  punishment 
the  immediate  object  of  popular  indignation,  and  Milo,  who 
had  been  persuaded  to  claim  a  trial,  and  employ  the  usual 
means  of  corruption  or  intimidation  with  the  judges,  soon 
found  that  under  the  administration  of  Pompeius  his  in- 
trigues would  be  combated  and  his  menaces  despised.  The 
consul  commenced  his  career  by  promulgating  fresh  laws 
against  bribery  and  violence.  Milo,  arraigned  before  a 
select  body  of  eighty-one  judges,  enlisted  Cicero,  as  well  as 
Cato  and  Hortensius,  in  his  defence.  The  great  orator 
prepared  to  assert  the  innocence  of  his  client,  to  prove  that 
his  intentions  had  been  peaceable  and  that  the  prosecution 
was  on  the  side  of  Clodius,  to  congratulate  the  republic  on 
the  issue  of  an  act  of  self-defence  which  had  thus  struck  to 
the  ground  the  arch-disturber  of  aU  laws  divine  and  human. 
But  when  he  rose  before  the  tribunal  he  was  greeted  by 
the  furious  shouts  of  the  Clodian  mob  outside,  who  were 
instructed  by  the  accusers  to  utter  imprecations  and  me- 
naces against  the  criminal,  the  advocates  and  the  judges 
themselves,  and  he  was  rather  dismayed  than  reassured  by 
the  glittering  array  of  the  consul's  legionaries  thronging 
the  steps  and  porticos  of  the  adjoining  temples,  a  display 
of  military  force  both  unprecedented  and  illegal.    Often 

as  he  had  addressed  the  people  and  the  judges,  ha  had 
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never  before  harangued  them  under  the  Buryeillance  of  an 
impeiutor.  He  was  abashed  and  disconcerted:  he  stam- 
mered through  a  short  and  nerveless  speech^  and  sate  down, 
leaving  his  task  half  finished.  Milo,  convicted  of  the 
murder^  was  allowed  to  go  into  banishment,  and  chose  MasK 
silia  for  his  asylum.  On  returning  to  his  own  house  Cicero 
sate  down  to  compose  for  publication  the  speech  he  should 
have  delivered  in  his  defence.  His  vanity  prompted  him 
to  send  to  his  client  the  splendid  declamation  he  had  exe- 
cuted* The  exile  perused  it,  and  replied  that  he  esteemed 
himself  fortunate  that  so  convincing  a  speech  had  not  ac- 
tually been  delivered ;  **  ehe^  he  said,  '*  I  should  not  be  now 
enjoying  the  delicious  mullets  of  this  place  ;^  a  reply  which 
may  have  passed  perhaps  with  Cicero  for  a  pleasant  jest, 
but  which  must  have  been  meant  as  a  bitter  sarcasm  on 
the  timidity  of  the  orator  in  public,  and  his  vanity  in  the 
closet 

With  the  death  of  Clodius,  the  banishment  of  Milo,  and 
the  dispersion  of  the  armed  bands  with  which  they  had 
been  wont  to  keep  the  city  in  an  uproar,  tranquillity  once 
more  returned.  The  pupil  of  Sulla,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Marians,  the  judicial  exterminator  of  tndtors  and  rebels, 
was  justly  feared  by  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace. 
But  Pompeius  was  unable  to  conceive  any  large  measures 
for  the  common  weal:  his  reforms  were  mere  palliative 
expedients,  and  even  these,  like  his  early  patron,  he  did 
not  trouble  himself  to  respect  in  his  own  person.  He  had 
interdicted  the  eulo^es  which  the  powerful  friends  of  an 
accused  man  had  been  allowed  to  utter  before  the  judges 
in  his  behalf;  but  when  Metellus  Scipio,  whose  daughter 
he  had  recently  espoused,  was  cited  before  a  tribunal,  he 
condescended  to  speak  in  his  favour,  and  thereby  to  ensure 
his  acquittal  He  had  obtained  a  decree  that  no  ma- 
gistrate should  have  a  province  until  five  years  had  elapsed 
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from  the  termination  of  his  office  at  home;  but  this  ex*« 
cellent  enactment  he  immediately  violated  in  his  own  case^ 
hj  caumng  his  proconsular  government  to  be  prolonged  to 
him  for  a  second  term,  while  he  was  actually  consul  in  the 
city.  Again,  he  had  appointed  that  no  man  should  sue 
for  a  public  charge  while  absent  from  Bome ;  but  when  he 
found  it  his  interest  to  facilitate  CsBsar's  election  to  a 
second  consulship,  in  order  to  withdraw  him  from  his 
Grallic  l^ons,  he  made  in  his  favour  a  particular  exception 
to  this  law  alsa 

The  brilliant  successes  of  the  conqueror  of  the  Grauls 
had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  citizens, 
to  whom  the  name  of  the  northern  barbarians  was  still 
fraught  with  its  traditional  terrors.  Nor  were  his  distant 
victories  improductive,  as  they  already  observed,  of  sub- 
stantial effects,  in  the  splendid  buildings  with  which  he 
was  be^nning  to  enlarge  the  forum,  the  cost  of  which  was 
weU  known  to  be  defirayed  by  the  spoil  of  the  nations 
whose  fathers  had  carried  off  the  ransom  of  the  city.  For 
the  new  constructions  which  CsBsar  undertook  the  recent 
conflagration  at  the  obsequies  of  Clodius  had  given  both 
room  and  occasion.  When  Paulus  ^milius  courted  the 
fiivour  of  his  countrymen  by  proposing  to  erect  a  magni- 
ficent basilica  for  their  use,  Csasar  secured  him  to  his  inter- 
ests  by  the  gift  or  loan  of  the  immense  sums  he  required. 
The  halls  of  ^milius  and  of  Julius  rose  rimultaneously  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  forum,  and  marked  on  the  north  and 
the  south  respectively  the  limits  of  the  original  enclosore. 
But  the  treasures  of  the  Gauls  had  been  also  poured  with 
politic  prodigality  into  the  coffers  o^  the  nee^est  and  most 
active  of  the  younger  nobility.  While  the  sires  still  dung 
to  their  old  maxims,  and  repudiated  with  scorn  the  schemes 
of  innovation  ascribed  to  the  Marian  adventurer,  their  sons 
devoted  themselves  to  the  views  of  the  only  money-lender 
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whose  loanB  demanded  no  interest.  Great  had  been  the 
mortification  of  the  senatorial  leaders  at  finding  that,  even 
at  a  distance,  Ca^ar  conld  control  the  elections  of  the  city, 
and  few  of  the  principal  magistrates  had  succeeded  to  office 
during  his  absence  without  the  support  of  his  preponderat- 
ing influence.  When  he  now  transmitted  to  Borne  the  de^ 
claration  of  his  wish  for  a  second  consulship,  his  adherents, 
he  well  knew,  were  far  more  numerous  and  stronger  than 
when  he  had  sued  for  the  first.  Eight  years  before  he  had 
renounced  his  triumph  in  deference  to  the  clamour  of  the 
jealous  adversaries  who  had  insisted  on  restricting  him 
within  the  letter  of  the  laws.  Now  he  could  afford  to 
despise  such  obsolete  restrictions,  and  demand  firmly  that 
they  should  be  relaxed  in  his  favour,  as  they  had  been 
relaxed  both  before  and  since  in  favour  of  his  rivals.  The 
concession,  therefore,  which  Fompeius  now  made,  was 
doubtless  extorted  from  him  by  the  resolute  attitude  of 
the  petitioner,  and  whatever  grace  it  might  have  borne  was 
lost  by  the  tardiness  and  evident  reluctance  with  whidi 
it  was  accorded. 

Neither  was  the  demand  itself  an  act  of  frivolous  vanity, 
or  of  arrogant  rudeness  on  Csesar's  part.  It  was  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  to  him,  when  his  government  was  about 
to  expire,  even  if  it  were  not  wrested  from  him  prema^t 
turely  by  the  impatience  of  his  enemies,  to  light,  at  his 
return  to  Borne,  on  a  position  of  security.  Unless  his  per- 
sonal safety  were  guaranteed  by  the  dignity  of  the  consular 
office,  it  would  lie  at  the  mercy  of  inveterate  foes,  already 
prepared  to  impeach  him  for  pretended  misgovemment,  if 
not  to  rid  themselves  of  his  presence  by  even  fouler  mea* 
sures.  Their  ravings  against  him  were  loud  and  pertina- 
cious. They  watched  every  turn  of  his  career  with  ill-dia^ 
sembled  anxiety,  and  when  sinister  rumours  reached  the 
city,  when  his  subjects  were  reported  to  have  risen  against 
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bim,  when  his  legions  were  represented  as  surrounded^  his 
resources  as  having  failed^  his  own  men  as  having  mutinied 
or  murmured,  their  demeanour  clearly  showed  how  much 
they  hoped  for  the  confirmation  of  the  disastrous  news,  and 
how  gladly  they  would  have  heard  that  the  conqueror  of 
Gaul  had  met  the  fate  of  the  invader  of  Parthia*  It  was 
impossible  therefore  for  Cassar  to  relinquish  his  govern- 
ment in  the  ordinary  course,  and  return  in  a  private  capa** 
city  to  Bome.  He  had  attained  an  eminence  from  whence 
there  was  no  descent  for  him.  He  must  step  at  once  from 
the  proconsulship  to  the  consulship,  in  order  to  step  once 
more  from  the  consulship  to  the  proconsulship.  He  could 
never  lay  down  the  ensigns  of  military  autocracy.  Such 
was  the  fatal  necessity  of  empire  to  which  the  tyranny  of 
the  oligarchy  had  reduced  the  champion  of  their  opponents 
or  the  rival  of  their  own  favoured  chieftain. 

At  the  end  of  sixth  months  Pompeius  divested  himself 
of  the  invidious  distinction  of  his  sole  consulship,  showing 
by  that  very  act  how  closely  he  considered  it  to  resemble 
a  dictatorship.  He  caused  the  election  as  his  associate  of 
Metellus  Scipio,  the  illustrious  noble  who  had  become 
his  father-in-law.  He  had  restored  order  in  the  city, 
he  had  given  to  the  tribunals  a  semblance  of  equity  and 
purity,  and  the  senate,  which  had  been  reduced  to  silence 
and  impotence,  seemed  under  his  direction  to  recover  a 
portion  of  its  dignity,  if  not  of  independent  authority* 
Before  descending  from  the  chair  of  office  he  had  taken 
care  to  prevent  the  succession  of  Cato  to  the  consulship, 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  conferred  upon  Servius  Sulpi- 
cius,  a  man  of  high  character,  and  on  Marcus  Marcellus,  a 
violent  aristocrat,  and  a  creature  of  his  own.  The  year 
which  had  just  elapsed  had  witnessed  the  desperate  struggle 
between  CsBsar  and  Yercingetoriz,  and  the  acclamations  of 

the  people  had  constrained  the  senate  to  decree  a  supplica- 
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tion  of  twenty  days  in  the  proconsul's  honour.    Neverthe- 
less Marcellus  demanded  his  recal;  the  nobles  were  im- 
patient to  disarm  the  enemy  they  feared  and  hated,  and 
clamoured  for  the  appointment  of  a  new  proconsul  in  his 
room.     Confident  of  the  support  of  Pompeius  they  dis- 
carded every  restraint  of  justice  or  moderation.     CoBsar 
had  accepted  the  patronship  of  the  Transpadane  Gauls,  and 
had  founded  a  colony  at  a  place  called  Novum  Comum, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Como.     The  Transpadanes 
had  already  acquired  from  Pompeius  Strabo  the  rights  of 
LatinUat^  a  sort  of  inchoate   citizenship   which  at  this 
period  might  give  almost  all  the  consideration  as  well  as 
privil^es  of  the  real  Roman  franchise.    In  order  to  irritate 
CsBsar,  Marcellus  caused  a  citizen  of  this  Latin  colony  to 
be  seized  on  some  pretence,  and  beaten  with  rods.     He 
was  not  a  Soman;  he  had  not  served,  as  it  appears,  a 
magistracy  in  his  own  toMm,  by  which  he  would  have 
acquired  the  Roman  immunities.    Marcellus  may  not  have 
violated  the  express  letter  of  the  law,  which  exempted  a 
Roman  from  the  degradation  of  the  scouige;  nevertheless 
the  Romans  themselves  acknowledged  that  it  was  an  in- 
dignity to  scourge  even  a  Latin,  and  both  Ctesar  and  his 
friends  in  the  city  resented  it  as  a  studied  insult  to  the 
popular  chieftain.    The  insult  was  redoubled  when  the 
consul  bade  the  man  go  and  show  his  scars  to  the  patron 
who  was  powerless  to  relieve  him. 

The  support  however  of  Pompeius  was  not  given  so 
freely  and  fuUy  as  had  been  anticipated.  The  spirit  of 
indecision  and  vacillation  seems  once  more  to  have  crept 
over  him  at  this  crisis,  as  on  other  occasions  when  he  most 
A.  u.rof.  needed  the  resolution  of  true  greatness.  He  absented 
*  himself  from  Rome  and  visited  his  villas,  pretending  to  be 
employed  on  his  charge  for  provisioping  the  city.  WhUe 
his  rival  was  completing  in  his  eighth  campaign  the  long 
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Inrar  which  had  formed  his  army  and  created  his  resources, 
Pompeius,  for  his  part,  shut  himself  up  with  his  intimates 
from  the  more  eminent  men  of  his  party,  occupying  him- 
self with  languid  conversations  on  politics  and  philosophy^ 
and  engaged  perh  ps  in  the  task  of  recruiting  his  healthy 
the  infirmity  of  which  may  account  in  some  degree  for  the 
Want  of  spirit  he  diowed  at  this  crisis.  Meanwhile  the 
faction  which  was  bent  on  Csdsar's  destruction  had  re- 
moved to  a  distance  the  adviser  whose  moderation  might 
have  most  befriended  them.  While  Cato  was  vowing  to  im- 
peach the  Gallic  proconsul  as  soon  as  ever  he  should  set  foot 
in  Bome,  and  the  precedent  of  Milo's  trial  under  the  terror 
of  military  force  was  appealed  to  by  friends  and  foes,  with 
dismay  on  the  one  side,  with  exultation  on  the  other,  Cicero 
had  been  persuaded,  not  without  reluctance,  to  accept  the 
government  of  Cilicia.  This  province  comprehended  the 
greater  part  of  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  important 
as  a  military  poet,  bordering  as  it  did  on  the  dependencies 
of  Armenia  and  Parthia*  But  the  orator  was  unwilling 
to  quit  the  centre  of  affidrs,  the  scene  of  his  dvio  tri- 
umphs, upon  the  remembrance  of  which,  almost  forgotten 
by  the  furious  factions  of  the  day,  he  still  dwelt  with 
unabated  complacency.  Discarded  as  he  had  long  been 
from  the  councils  of  his  party,  and  treated  with  ill-dis- 
guised contempt  by  the  miserable  brawlers  who  swayed 
them,  he  still  clung  to  the  hope  that  all  classes  would  at 
last  combine  to  sue  for  his  mediation,  and  that  he  should 
save  the  state  yet  a  second  time.  It  is  certun  however 
that  had  he  now  remained  at  Bome  he  would  have  been 
plunged  into  greater  obscurity  than  ever,  while  new  op- 
portunities of  honourable  fame  opened  to  him  in  a  distant 
land,  which  posterity  at  least  would  not  willingly  have  let 
him  forego.  On  his  arrival  in  the  spring  of  703  he  found 
his  province  menaced  by  the  Parthians,  who  had  made 
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several  attempts  to  retaliate  the  aggression  of  Crassns 
within  the  frontiers  of  Syria.  Cassius  however  had  de« 
fended  the  dominions  of  the  republic  with  vigour  and 
success,  and  now>  on  the  approach  of  further  reinforcements, 
the  baffled  invader  retired  within  his  own  territories* 
Cassius  was  replaced  by  Bibulus.  Cicero^  unmolested  by 
any  formidable  enemy,  was  enabled  to  confine  his  military 
operations  to  chastising  the  marauders  of  the  mountains,  and 
his  petty  successes  in  this  inglorious  warfare  earned  him 
the  title  of  Imperator  in  the  field,  while  they  inspired 
him  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  triumph  at  home.  His 
civil  administration  was  marked  by  integrity  and  mode- 
ration, and  stood  in  striking  contrast  not  only  with  the 
tyranny  of  other  proconsuls,  but  with  the  shameless 
cupidity  of  his  own  subordinates,  who,  while  the  pro* 
vincials  were  invoking  blessings  on  his  head,  murmured  in 
the  ears  of  their  sympathising  countrymen  at  the  strictness 
of  his  discipline,  and  the  economy  of  his  government. 

The  consul  Marcellus,  it  has  been  said,  urged  Caesar's 
immediate  recal.  Pompeius,  who  had  himself  obtained 
leave  for  him  to  sue  for  the  consulship  without  quitting 
his  government,  gave  way  so  far  as  to  allow  the  senate  to 
pass  a  decree  at  the  end  of  September,  by  which  the  first 
day  of  the  ensuing  March  was  appointed  for  naming  his 
successor.  No  policy  was  ever  more  feeble  and  incon- 
sistent than  this.  It  irritated  Cassar  beyond  the  hope 
of  reconciliation,  while  it  gave  him  six  months  to  defend 
himself.  It  was  in  vain  that  by  the  same  decree  any 
magistrate  who  should  presume  to  thwart,  or  by  his  office 
forbid  the  projected  recal,  was  denounced  as  ill-disposed 
towards  the  <^mmonwealth.  Not  only  two  tribunes, 
Cselius  and  Pansa,  declared  that  they  would  place  their 
veto  upon  it,  but  even  the  consul  Sulpicius  exclaimed 
against  it  as  oppressive  and  unjust     The  extreme  part; 
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might  have  been  staggered  at  such  a  demonstration ;  but 
at  this  moment  an  incident  occurred  which  filled  both 
them  and  Pompeius  himself  with  an  extravagant  idea  of 
the  strength  of  their  position.  Pompeius  had  fallen  sick 
of  fever  at  Neapolis,  and  lay  for  some  time  without  hope  of 
recovery.  The  report  of  his  precarious  state  roused  the 
sympathy  of  the  Italians.  The  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
spread  from  city  to  city ;  the  temples  were  crowded  with 
devotees,  sacrifices  were  ofiered  and  vows  uttered  for  his 
recovery,  and  when  his  health  was  declared  to  be  restored 
the  people  rushed  by  thousands  to  congratulate  their 
favourite,  and  pour  their  blessings  upon  him,  as  he 
was  slowly  transported  in  his  litter  to  Rome.  It  was 
a  memorable  example  of  the  short-sightedness  of  mortals, 
and  the  vanity  of  human  wishes.  The  Gods,  said  the 
Boman  moralists,  ofiered  in  their  divine  prescience  to 
remove  the  great  Pompeius,  at  the  summit  of  his  fortunes, 
beyond  the  sphere  of  human  change;  but  the  cities  and 
nations  mterposed  with  prayer,  and  preserved  their  beloved 
hero  for  defeat  and  decapitation.  But  Pompeius  himself 
was  not  less  blind  than  his  admirers.  Measuring  the 
depth  of  his  influence  by  the  loudness  of  these  bland 
acclamations,  he  no  longer  mistrusted  the  extent  of  his 
resources,  or  doubted  the  terror  of  his  name.  There  was 
no  one  at  his  ear  to  whisper  how  hollow  these  demon- 
strations were,  to  foretell  that  Italy  would  surrender 
without  a  blow,  and  that  the  voices  now  loudest  in  the 
accents  of  devotion  to  him  would  welcome  the  conqueror 
of  Oaul  with  no  less  fervent  enthusasm.  *'But  tohat/* 
exclaimed  Cicero  from  his  distant  retreat,  ''  what  are  tfie 
prospects  of  a  party  whose  champion  faUs  dangerously  sick 
at  least  once  a  yearf^ 

The  senate  had  secured  the  election  of  consuls  in  whom 
they  reposed  entire  confidence ;  but  while  Caius  Marcellua, 
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a  cousin  of  Marcus,  supported  the  extreme  views  of  hid 
party,  with  unflinching  zeal,  his  colleague  JBmilius  Paulus 
was  already  bought,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  enemy. 
Among  the  new  tribunes  was  also  one  whose  devotion  to 
Ctesar  could  only  be  explained  by  his  countrymen  by  the 
conviction  that  he  was  corrupted  by  Gallic  gold.  C. 
Scribonius  Curio  was  the  son  of  a  senator  of  high  rank  and 
personal  authority,  a  firm  though  a  temperate  adherent  of 
the  oligarchical  faction.  The  son  had  disgraced  himself  ia 
early  life  by  the  licentiousness  of  his  halnts ;  he  had  found 
himself  companions  among  the  most  dissolute  of  the  young 
patricians,  and  he  was  notoriously  needy  as  well  as  un*- 
principled.  Yet  he  was  a  youth  not  only  of  excellent  ports, 
but  of  amiable  character.  He  was  a  favourite  of  Cicero's, 
who  despairing  of  his  own  contemporliries,  now  often 
looked,  with  a  pleasing  enthusiasm,  to  the  rising  generation 
for  some  objects  of  hope  and  faith.  But  CsBsar  found  him 
in  the  midst  of  his  embarrassments,  and  offered  him 
present  relief  and  brilliant  prospects.  He  swore  allegiance 
to  his  beneficent  patron,  and  entered  upon  his  oflGice  in  the 
year  704,  resolved  to  carry  him  triumphantly  over  every 
obstacle  that  could  be  legitimately  opposed  to  him. 
B  cS?'  WJ^CQ  ^^  T^^^  7^^  opened  the  two  parties  were  de- 
finitively pitted  against  each  other,  and  both  had  revolved 
not  only  their  legal  means  of  attack  and  defence,  but  the 
military  forces  on  which  they  could  if  necessary  rely« 
The  truce  accorded  to  CsBsar  had  enabled  him  to  complete 
his  conquest  of  Oaul  by  the  organization  of  his  resources 
On  the  other  hand  the  party  of  the  senate  was  well 
furnished  with  arms.  Pompeius  maintained  seven  legions 
in  Spain,  which  might  be  transported  across  the  sea  even 
if  the  route  of  Gaul  should  be  closed  against  them.  The 
troops  of  Bibulus  and  Cicero  in  the  East  were  not  less 
devoted  to  their  cause.    Pompeius,  at  thdr  instigatbn. 
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had  required  Cflssar  to  return  him  a  legion  which  a  few 
years  before  he  had  been  induced  to  lend  his  rival,  nor  had 
Csesar  thought  fit  to  refuse*  This  legion,  together  with 
another  furnished  by  himself,  Pompeius  pretended  to 
destine  for  the  Parthian  war ;  but  on  their  arrival  in  Italy 
the  consuls  had  ordered  them  into  quarters  in  Campania, 
where  they  were  kept  in  readiness  against  a  surprise. 
But  the  senators  trusted  less  in  the  numbers  and  devotion 
of  their  own  troops  than  in  the  weariness  and  disaflfection 
which  were  reported  to  reign  in  the  dbtant  cantonments 
of  CflBsar's  l^ons.  This  supposed  discontent  they  sought 
to  increase  by  insidious  offers  of  lands  and  largesses,  but 
CsBsar,  who  knew  well  the  temper  of  his  followers,  could 
afford  to  despise  them*  He  pretended  the  utmost  uncon- 
cern at  the  persecution  with  which  he  was  menaced,  and 
while  he  held  his  own  court  at  the  remotest  comer  of 
Graul,  instructed  his  agents  in  the  dty  to  employ  them* 
selves  with  preparing  for  him  a  delicious  villa,  near  the 
sacred  grove  of  the  Aridan  Diana.  His  adversaries  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  completely  blinded,  and  supposed 
that  his  resources  were  exhausted.  Atticus  imagined  that  he 
could  embarrass  him  by  calling  for  the  liquidation  of  an 
old  debt  of  fifty  talents.  When  they  discussed  among 
themselves  the  chances  of  success  in  their  meditated  move^ 
ment,  and  some  one  asked  Pompeius  what  he  would  do  if 
CsBsar  should  persist  in  suing  for  the  consulship  and  refuse 
to  relinquish  his  command  ?  **  Whaty*  he  replied,  ^  if  my 
oum  son  should  roue  hu  stick  agamst  me  f^ 

The  two  first  months  of  the  year  were  occupied,  as 
usual,  with  the  reception  of  foreign  embassies,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  external  af&irs  of  the  commonwealth. 
On  the  first  of  March  the  deliberation  commenced  on 
which  the  existence  of  the  commonwealth  itself  eventually 
depended,    CaBsar^s  powers  were  destined  to  expire  on  the 
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last  day  of  December,  705^  6ut  the  nobles  were  too  im- 
patient to  wait  till  nearly  two  years  for  the  consumma- 
tion they  so  ardently  desired.  C.  Maroellu%  the  oonsnl, 
proposed  that  he  should  be  recalled  from  the  date  of  the 
November  next  ensuing,  a  middle  course,  the  meaning  of 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend.  A  majority  of  the 
senate  was  about  to  vote  accordingly,  in  spite  of  the 
silence  of  the  other  consul,  when  Curio  rose,  and  in  a 
speech  conciliatory  and  flattering  towards  Marcellus  him- 
self, insinuated  that,  if  such  a  course  were  adopted  towards 
Csesar,  the  same  measure  ought  in  fairness  to  be  applied 
to  Pompeius  also*  I£  this  resolution  were  negatived  he 
threatened  to  exercise  his  veto  upon  the  other.  Marcellus 
now  lost  all  command  of  his  temper.  He  called  Csssar  a 
lobber,  and  urged  the  senate  to  vote  him  an  enemy  if  he 
should  not  lay  down  his  arms.  But  Curio  had  concerted 
with  his  friends,  and  was  well  assured  that  his  specious 
proposition  would  be  strongly  supported.  He  insisted 
on  the  question  being  put,  and  when  the  senators  wesrt 
counted  off  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  hall,  a  vote 
for  the  simultaneous  disarming  of  the  two  rivals  was 
carried  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  body  against  a  feeble 
minority  of  two  and  twenty.  Curio  was  well  satisfied 
with  this  result :  but  when  he  quitted  the  place  of  assem- 
bly he  was  received  by  the  people  with  redoubled  acclama- 
tions, and  his  path  strewn  with  flowers  in  token  of  the 
victory  he  had  gained.  Pompeius  was  not  in  the  senate 
on  this  occasion,  for  it  seems  to  have  been  assembled 
within  the  city,  which  as  imperator  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  enter.  But  Marcellus  rose  up,  and  exclaimed 
that  he  would  not  sit  still  to  listen  to  the  harangue  of 
demagogues,  while  ten  armed  legions  were  appearing  above 
the  Alps.  He  would  summon  a  champion  to  defend  the 
state. 
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The  Gallic  legions  indeed  were  still  retained  in  their 
cantonments  far  beyond  the  mountain  frontier  of  Italy; 
but  the  proconsul  himself  was  approaching  nearer  to 
Borne,  and  the  progress  he  now  made  through  the  cities  of 
the  Cisalpine  was  a  continued  triumph.  Under  pretence 
of  securing  the  favour  of  the  Boman  citizens  in  that  pro- 
vince towards  the  suit  of  his  quaestor  M.  Antonius  for  the 
augurate^  he  passed  some  of  the  summer  months  on  the 
confines  of  his  government,  and  paraded  in  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen  the  popularity  he  had  acquired.  On  every 
side  the  people  came  forth  to  meet  him,  and  his  arrival  at 
each  colony  or  munidpium  was  celebrated  by  festivals  and 
sacrifices.  From  the  Cisalpine  he  hastened  back  in  the 
autumn  to  the  country  of  the  Treviri,  where  he  had  com* 
manded  his  troops  to  assemble  for  a  general  review,  and 
there  he  doubtless  communicated  to  his  officers  his  deter- 
mination to  extort  from  the  senate  full  satisfaction  for  all 
their  demands,  the  consulship  for  himself,  the  honours  of 
the  triumph,  with  lands  and  money  for  them.  **  They 
cabal  to  torest  from  me  my  riyhts,^  he  exclaimed,  **  but/^ 
laying  his  hand  on  his  sword,  ^  this  shall  maintain  themJ* 
At  this  moment  Cicero  had  just  returned  from  Cilicia.* 
He  sued  for  a  triumph.  His  successes  had  been  trifling, 
nevertheless  the  honour  had  been  often  decreed  for  no 
greater  services,  and  this  was  not  a  moment  for  weighing 
the  clidms  of  so  good  a  citizen  in  the  nicest  balance.  But 
Cato  opposed  himself  surlily  to  the  demand,  and  the  senate 
was  weak  enough  to  sanction  the  refusal.  Pompeius,  to 
whom  Cicero  had  applied  for  the  advantage  of  his  influ- 
ence, had  amused  his  petitioner  wifh  hollow  compliments^ 
and  the  warm  approbation  he  received  from  Cssar  with 
the  promise  of  his  services  in  the  matter,  TTas  sufficient  to 
detach  him  from  the  counsels  of  the  nobles,  and  render 
him  a  mute  spectator  in  the  theatre  of  public  affairs. 
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The  contest  was  becoming  daily  more  imminent. 
Xevertheless,  after  the  consul's  first  sallj  of  spite  of 
mortification,  no  preparations  were  made  for  the  stni^Ie 
which  it  seemed  to  anticipate.  KMarcellus  applied  to 
Pompeius,  and  urged  him  to  concentrate  in  Italj  the 
legions  under  his  command  in  the  West,  he  was  satisfied 
or  at  least  silenced  by  the  vainglorious  confidence  of  the 
great  warrior's  reply :  *'  I  have  only  to  stamp  with  my 
foot^  Pompeius  exclaimed,  **  to  raise  legions  from  the  soil 
in  any  part  of  Italy, ^  Keassured  by  the  impassive  de* 
meanour  of  the  man  most  deeply  interested  in  the  result 
of  the  pending  conflict,  the  senators  voted  again  on  a 
Second  proposition  of  the  consul,  and  decided  by  a  great 
majority  that  Caesar  should  be  recalled,  and  that  his  rival 
should  at  the  same  time  retain  his  powers.  Once  more 
Curio  excliumed  against  this  injustice,  and  once  more  hia 
vehemence  prevuled  over  the  vacillating  assembly,  and 
another  majority  not  less  overwhelming  was  found  to 
demand  the  resignation  of  both  proconsuls  simultaneously. 
The  acclamations  of  the  populace  without  hailed  the 
efibrts  of  the  courageous  tribune.  But  the  nobles  wished 
to  destroy  Csssar,  and  they  refused  to  disarm  their  own 
champion,  by  accepting  a  measure  which  should  bear 
equally  upon  both.  Outvoted  in  their  own  assembly  they 
could  no  longer  appeal  to  the  laws,  and  Marcellus  dis- 
missed the  senators,  exclaiming  in  his  irritation,  *^You  have 
carried  the  dayy  hut  you  shall  have  CtBsarfor  your  master  J* 
A  few  days  later,  at  the  commencement  of  December,  the 
city  was  alarmed  by  the  report  that  Cassar's  legions  were 
crossing  the  Alps.  Marcellus  deigned  once  more  to  con- 
voke the  senate,  and  proposed  that  the  troops  stationed  at 
Capua  should  be  summoned  to  the  defence  of  the  city. 
Curio  opposed  the  resolution,  asserting  that  the  rumour 
was  false,  as  indeed  it  proved  to  be.    But  Marcellus  de« 
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dared  that  since  he  was  prevented  from  taking  measures 
with  the  supreme  council  of  the  state  for  the  public  safety^ 
he  would  provide  for  it  on  his  own  responsibility ;  and 
traverring  the  city  with  Lentulus  the  consul  elect  and 
others  of  his  faction,  he  sought  Pompeius  in  his  villa  at 
Alba,  placed  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  invited  him  to  take 
the  command  of  all  the  troops  in  Italy  for  the  defence  of 
the  commonwealth.  Pompeius  accepted  the  summons^ 
adding  however,  with  the  pretence  of  moderation  which 
never  forsook  him,  "  if  no  better  expedient  be  discovered*^ 
Nor  could  he  be  persuaded  to  make  further  levies,  or  recal 
the  legions  in  the  East  or  the  West  to  the  centre  of  the 
empire.  Csesar  had  again  quitted  the  Transalpine  pro- 
vince, and  stationed  himself  at  Bavenna:  but  he  was 
attended  by  no  more  than  a  single  legion,  and  it  was  hard 
to  believe  that  he  could  meditate  with  so  small  a  force  any 
sudden  act  of  aggression.  Possibly  Marcellus  himself  was 
deceived  for  a  moment  by  the  effect  of  his  coup  d^etat. 
Curio  felt  or  feigned  to  feel  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
security  for  himself  in  the  pre9umed  inviolability  of  his 
office,  and  after  protesting  against  his  adversary's  call  to 
arms,  and  proclaiming  that  the  laws  had  ceased  to  reign,  he 
suddenly  quitted  the  city  early  in  December,  and  betook 
himself  to  his  patron's  quarters.  The  people  regarded 
both  the  one  and  the  other  as  victims  of  oligarchical  in-* 
justice,  and  Csssar  seemed  to  have  got  the  only  excuse  he 
wanted  for  striking  a  blow  at  his  oppressors.  Curio 
urged  him  to  assume  the  offensive  without  delay.  But 
CaBsar  relied  upon  the  conduct  of  his  opponents  to  confirm 
in  a  few  days  more  the  impression  their  violence  had 
already  excited  in  his  favour.  He  waited  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  when  Q.  Cassius  and  M.  Antonius, 
two  of  his  most  devoted  officers,  would  succeed  to  the 
office  of  tribune,  and  insist  upon  the  satisfaction  of  his 
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claims.  Those  clums  he  meanwhile  preyiuled  upon  CuriG 
to  lay  before  the  senate  and  the  people.  He  offered  to 
surrender  at  once  the  Transalpine  province  together  with 
the  troops  by  which  its  submission  was  secured^  retaining 
only  the  Cisalpine  and  Illyricum  with  the  moderate  force 
of  two  legions.  This  proposition  being,  as  he  anticipated, 
rejected,  he  would  still  be  content  to  lay  down  his  com- 
mand provided  that  Pompeius  at  the  same  time  renounced 
his  own :  failing  the  acceptance  of  this  last  condition,  he 
declared  that  he  would  come  in  person  to  Home  to  avenge 
his  own  and  his  country's  injuries.  The  letter  which  con- 
tdmed  these  offers  Curio  produced  before  the  senate  and 
the  new  consuls,  Lentulus  and  M.  Marcellus,  on  the  first 
A.U.705.  of  January.  He  was  refused  a  hearing;  but  Cassius  and 
Antonius  took  care  that  Caesar's  proposals  should  be  made 
known  to  the  people,  and  insisted  that  the  senate  should 
deliberate  on  the  question  of  his  claims.  A  confused  and 
turbulent  debate  ensued,  the  consuls  declared  that  the 
state  was  in  danger,  that  no  concession  should  be  made  to 
a  rebel  with  arms  in  his  hands ;  and  at  last  the  senate  ac- 
quiesced in  the  proposition  of  Scipio,  that  unless  Caesar 
abandoned  his  army  and  his  province  before  a  certain  day^ 
he  should  be  treated  as  a  public  enemy.  The  tribunes 
Antonius  and  Cassius  interposed  their  vetos,  exclaiming 
that  the  people  had  granted  him  a  certain  term  of  office, 
which  would  not  then  have  expired ;  but  no  heed  was  paid 
to  the  voice  of  law  or  the  forms  of  the  constitution.  On 
the  decree  being  voted  by  a  large  majority  of  the  assembly, 
the  tribunes  protested  against  it  as  illegal,  and  proclaimed 
that  they  were  coerced  in  the  exercise  of  their  Intimate 
functions.  Their  opponents  retorted  by  once  more  de- 
claring the  state  in  danger,  and  inviting  the  dtizens  to 
assume  the  garb  of  mourning.  Pompeius,  who  was  en- 
camped close  to  the  gates,  sent  some  cohorts  into  the  city. 
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The  consuls  were  encouraged  to  cany  out  their  yiolence 
with  a  high  hand.  The  senators  were  once  more  con- 
vened on  the  sixth  to  determine  on  the  punishment  of  the 
refractory  tribunes.  When  it  was  intimated  to  them  that 
thej  would  be  formally  expelled  from  the  assembly,  they 
wrapped  themselves  hastily  in  pretended  disguise,  and 
fled,  together  with  Curio,  as  if  for  their  lives.  In  leaving 
the  city  they  signified  that  they  threw  up  their  outraged 
and  defenceless  office ;  for  the  tribune  was  forbidden  to 
step  outside  the  walls  during  his  term  of  service.  Arrayed 
in  all  the  dignity  of  violated  independence  they  knew  that 
they  should  be  eagerly  received  in  the  proconsul's  quarters, 
and  paraded  throughout  his  camp  as  the  cause  and  justifi- 
cation of  war. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

OOIOISNCEKBNT  OF  THE  SECOND  CIVIL  WAR.— GiESAB  CBOS8BS 
THE  HUBIOONy  DBIVES  POHPEIUS  OUT  OF  ITALY,  OCCUPISS 
SOME,  CONQUERS  SPAIN,  AND    IS   CREATED  DICTATOR. 

▲.  n.  705.    B.  C.  49, 

The  civil  war  of  Cesar  and  Pompeius  was  celebrated^  at 
an  interval  of  a  hundred  years,  by  a  poet  who  interwove- 
with  his  declamatory  verses  the  political  philosophy  of  his 
own  times.  Lucan  commences  his  immortal  PharsaUa 
with  a  brilliant  review  of  the  causes  of  the  mighty  revolu- 
tion he  is  inspired  to  rehearse*  The  doctrine  of  the  Stoics, 
which  he  had  imbibed  from  his  uncle  Seneca,  assured  him 
that  all  things  human  are  subject  to  a  natural  law  of  pro- 
duction and  decay ;  that,  as  the  frame  of  the  universe  itself 
is  doomed  to  return  to  chaos,  so  the  noblest  creations  of 
the  human  mind  must  run  their  predestined  course,  and 
finally  crumble  to  their  foundations.  In  se  magna  ruunt : 
every  thing  great  falls  by  its  own  greatness.  The  com- 
monwealth of  Borne  had  reached  its  summit  of  glory  and 
extension,  and  straightway  Fate  stept  in,  and  claimed  the 
victim  appointed  for  her. 

But  within  the  controlling  action  of  this  primal  law 
there  is  room  and  licence  for  the  operation  of  secondary 
causes.  The  immediate  impulse  to  revolution  was  given 
by  the  division  between  three  conspiring  chieftains  of  all 
political  power,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  people  from  the 
direction  of  their  own  affidrs;  This  tyranny,  disguised  by 
its  partition  among  tliree  equals,  must  eventually  centre  in 
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one ;  for  such  colleagues  cannot  fail  to  become  rivals,  and 
Buch  rivals  must  rush  at  last  in  arms  against  each  other. 
Even  the  rising  walls  of  Rome  had  been  moistened  with  a 
brother's  blood.  Crassus  indeed,  while  he  yet  lived,  stood 
like  a  slender  isthmus  between  two  encroaching  oceans : 
upon  his  death  no  further  barrier  remained  against  the 
contending  claims  of  Caesar  and  Pompeius.  Julia  carried 
to  her  early  grave  the  last  bond  of  union  between  two 
alien  houses :  she  who,  like  the  Sabine  women  of  ancient 
l^end,  might  have  flung  herself  between  the  husband 
and  the  father,  and  beaten  down  with  her  bare  hand  the 
brandished  points  of  their  swords.  Thenceforth  there  was 
only  jealousy  on  the  one  side,  and  ambition  on  the  other. 
Pompeius  could  not  brook  an  equal,  nor  Caesar  a  superior. 
Betwixt  them  who  shall  decide  the  right?  The  Gods  pro* 
nounced  in  favour  of  the  victor,  but  Cato  had  sided  with  th^ 
vanquished  But  the  contending  parties  came  not  into  the 
field  on  equal  terms :  the  one  was  old  in  years  and  sated 
with  excitement,  the  other  was  active  and  ardent,  flushed 
with  conquest  and  impatient  for  power ;  the  one  had  long 
clothed  himself  in  the  garb  of  peace,  the  other  had  not  yet 
sheathed  the  sword  which  had  subdued  the  Graula  Pom^ 
peius  stood  like  the  oak,  conspicuous  and  alone  in  the 
centre  of  some  fertile  field,  bearing  the  trophies  of  many 
triumphs,  majestic  in  its  decay,  and  venerated  for  its  an- 
tique associations :  Caesar  fell  upon  him  like  the  lightning 
of  Jupiter,  which  spares  nothing  venerable,  nothing  holy, 
neither  the  monarch  of  the  forest,  nor  the  temples  of  its 
own  divinity. 

Such  were  the  causes  of  ennuty  between  the  illustrious 
chiefs ;  but  the  seeds  of  discord  lay  fitr  dee|)er,  and  per-^  ^ 
vaded  the  commonwealth  itself  with  the  fatal  germs  of  dis- 
solution.    The  progress  of  luxury,  and  the  accumulation 
in  a  few  hands  of  the  wealth  of  states  and  empires^  had 
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completed  the  tranBfonnation  of  the  free  citizens  of  Borne 
into  a  herd  of  paupers^  domineered  oyer  or  cajoled  hj 
a  knot  of  rival  tjrants.  The  thirst  of  gold,  and  the 
ruthless  means  hj  which  it  had  been  gratified,  had  blunted 
every  feeling  of  public  or  private  honour.  No  aninei^ce 
satisfied  the  ambitious  aspirant  but  one  which  towered 
above  the  laws;  no  power  contented  him  but  such  as  de- 
fied the  commonwealth  itsel£  The  decrees  of  the  senate^ 
the  resolutions  of  the  people,  were  alike  coerced  or  set  aside. 
Consuls  and  tribunes  vied  with  each  other  in  trampUng 
on  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  by  the  constitution. 
Every  honour  was  bought  with  money  or  extorted  by  force; 
the  citizens  set  their  own  price  on  their  favours,  while  the 
recurring  elections  of  the  field  of  Mars  brought  the  re- 
public year  by  year  to  the  verge  of  anarchy  and  dissolu- 
tion. The  men  most  powerful  in  the  camp,  most  influential 
in  the  comitia,  were  plunged  in  the  deepest  embarrass- 
ments, from  which  war  alone  could  extricate  them:  the 
usurers,  the  last  element  of  national  stability^  trembled 
for  their  preposterous  ventures,  while  spendthrifts  and 
bankrupts  invoked  with  all  their  vows  the  chances  of  uni- 
versal confusion* 

Such  is  tiie  view  whidb  Lucan  took  of  the  causes  of  the 
great  civil  war.  The  compliment  he  pays  to  the  despotism 
of  the  emperor  Nero,  as  the  sole  means  of  restoring  order 
out  of  this  hapless  confusion,  may  be  suspected  of  hypo- 
crisy and  adulatioix.  Nevertheless  the  fact  is  indisputable^ 
that  every  thing  had  been  long  tending  to  monarchy,  and 
that  for  the  last  eighty  years  the  decay  of  the  ancient  idea^ 
the  obliteration  of  republican  equality  and  the  disorganiz- 
ation of  government,  had  combined  to  render  sudi  a  con- 
summation inevitable.  The  tribunate  of  the  younger 
Gracchus,  the  consulships  of  Marius  and  Cinna,  the  dicta- 
tx)iBhip  of  Sulla,  the  wide  and  protracted  commands  of 
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Pompdas  and  Ca&sary  had  been  in  fact  no  other  than 
temporary  autocracies.  The  nobles  were  eontent  that  the 
state  sliould  be  ruled  bj  a  Buoceseion  of  extraordinary 
commissions:  the  people  would  have  been  satisfied  to 
merge  all  their  rights  of  selC-gO'iremment  in  the  paramount 
authority  of  a  iBovereign  of  their  own  choice.  Men  of  a 
speculative  turn  of  mind,  a  lai*ge  and  increasing  class, 
withdrew  more  and  more  from  the  turbid  sphere  of  po* 
litics.  The  great  poets  of  the  day,  such  as  Lucretius  and 
Catullus,  were  no  longer,  Hke  NssTius  and  Lucilius,  the 
instruments  of  statesmen  and  the  mouthpieces  of  parties. 
Atticu^,  who  piqued  himself  on  the  shrewdness  of  his 
practical  wisdom,  professed  neutrality  on  all  questions  of 
state,  and  lived  in  amity  with  three  generations  of  public 
men  of  every  shade  of  opinion.  Cato  and  Brutus,  who 
strove  to  mould  their  political  conduct  by  the  precepts  of 
the  highest  philosophy,  only  proved  that  virtue  and  honour 
could  no  longer  exist  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Roman  firee^ 
state.  The  republic  to  which  Cicero  devoted  his  faith  and 
love  was  the  republic  of  antiquity,  the  republic  of  his  own 
imagination,  the  republic  of  the  good  and  wise ;  nor  are 
there  wanting  indications  that  even  he  admitted  that 
liberty  is  never  more  amiable  than  when  she  yields  to  the 
mild  authorify  of  a  constitutional  sovereign.  But  few  men 
were  cautious  and  temperate  as  he  was :  the  bold  and  free^ 
spoken  openly  proclaimed,  with  Curio,  that  **  the  republic 
wets  a  vain  chimera;'"  or  called  it,  with  Csssar  himself, 
**  a  name,  devoid  oftubstanee  or  reaUtyJ" 

There  exists,  however,  a  document,  purporting  to  be 
the  address  of  a  contemporary  statesman  to  CsBsar,  invit<^ 
ing  him  to  restore  the  state  through  a  monarchical  revo- 
lution. The  two  letters  on  this  theme  attributed  to 
Sallust,  the  historian,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  spurious, 
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as  far  as  their  authorship  is  concerned :  nevertheless^  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  writer  has  modelled  them^  either 
upon  the  recorded  sentiments  of  Sallust  himself,  or  at 
least  on  those  which  were  commonly  ascribed  to  men  of 
his  class  and  character,  who  despaired  of  the  republia 
The  views  propounded  in  them  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words.     Cassar  is  invited  to  assume  the  government 
of  the  state,  as  the  man  who  alone  can  apply  a  remedy  to 
its  disorders.     He  is  entreated  not  to  suffer  the  mighty 
empire  of  the  Boman  people  to  fall  into  impotence  and 
decrepitude,  or  to  perish  through  its  own  miserable  dis- 
cords.    **Save  Borne/*  exclaims  the  writer,  **for9  if  Borne 
perishes^  the  whole  world  will  perish  with  her  in  slauffhter 
and  devastation.    Vast  is  the  task  imposed  upon  you.     The 
genuine  free  people  is  annihilated;  there  remains  only  a 
corrupt  populace y  without  unity  of  sentiment  or  action,    Jn- 
fuse  a  new  element  into  the  mass,  introduce  numbers  offo^ 
reign  citizens,  found  colonies  and  restore  cities,  crush  thefacr 
tion  of  the  tyrants  at  home,  atid  extend  far  abroad  the  rcfbts  of 
the  Boman  community.    Exact  military  service  of  all  alike, 
and  retain  none  under  their  standards  beyond  a  reasonable 
term.    Let  the  magistrates  be  chosen  for  their  virtues  and  digr 
nzty,  and  not  merely  for  their  wealth.     It  would  be  vain  to 
entrust  the  working  of  this  reformed  polity  to  the  free  agency 
of  the  citizens  themselves.  But  the  impartial  eye  of  a  supreme 
ruler  may  watch  securely  over  its  development,  and  neither 
fear,  nor  favour,  nor  private  interest  interpose  to  clog  its  ope^ 
ration,^    This  exposition  of  the  views  of  intelligent  pub- 
lic men  was  supported  by  the  mass  of  the  middle  order  of 
citizens ;  the  men  who  were  working  their  way  to  wealth 
by  trade  and  humble  industry.     It  was  approved  of  hj 
many  from  a  mere  sense  of  disgust  at  the  selfish  corruptioa 
of  the  .ruling  powers.    Nevertheless,  the  prevailing  im- 
pression was  not  unreasonable,  that  the  ascendancy  of  the 
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nobles,  founded  upon  blood  and  revolution^  would  resort 
again  and  again  to  the  same  means  to  muntain  itself.  The 
tyranny  of  Sulla  wa£»  avenged  on  the  second  generation. 
The  advent  of  Cssar  to  power  was  anticipated  as  an  era 
of  peace  and  security,  while  under  a  Pompeius,  a  Scipio, 
or  a  Marcellus,  the  sword  of  massacre  and  proscription 
seemed  ever  ready  to  leap  from  its  scabbard.  Even  at 
this  moment  it  was  reported  that  the  government  had  pre- 
pared a  list  of  forty  senators,  and  many  others  of  lower 
quality,  to  be  devoted  to  slaughter.  The  people  were 
prone  to  believe  any  evil  of  the  men  under  whose  pride 
they  had  so  long  suffered,  and  their  instinct  assured  them 
that  the  personal  clemency  and  generosity  of  Cssar  would 
be  a  pledge  for  the  justice  and  moderation  of  his  system. 

An  immense  weight  was  added  to  Cassar's  cause  by  the 
warm  devotion  to  his  interests  of  the  mass  of  the  foreign 
subjects  of  the  republic  Ajs  far  as  they  understood  the 
tendency  of  the  impending  revolution  in  the  direction  of 
monarchy,  they  were  well  disposed  to  lend  an  impulse  to 
it  To  the  greater  part  of  the  Boman  possessions 
monarchy  was  more  familiar  and  more  palatable  than  tho 
forms  of  a  commonwealth,  which  they  scarcely  compre-i 
bended  and  were  not  permitted  to  share.  But  Ciesar 
himself  was  personally  beloved  by  multitudes  who  had 
never  even  seen  him.  The  nephew  of  Marius  had  carried 
the  traditions  of  his  party  further  than  anj  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Not  content  with  the  admission  of  the  Italian 
nations  to  the  Boman  franchise,  he  had  enacted  a  law 
when  consul  for  conferring  the  rights  of  the  city  upon  the 
Cis-padane  Gauls,  thus  breaking  down  the  barrier  between 
Italy  and  the  provinces,  and  effacing  the  Bubicon,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  map  of  the  peninsula.  The  same  principle 
he  was  evidently  preparing  to  extend  still  further.  The 
Gauls  beyond  the  Po  and  even  beyond  the  Alps  might 
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expect  a  like  favoar  at  his  hands.     He  had  secured  bjr 
legislative    enactments   the   precarious    independence  of 
certain  cities  of  Greece.    He  had  attached  to  himself  some 
of  the  potentates  of  Asia,  and  maintained  correspondence 
with  the  leading  men  throughout  the  communities  of  the 
empire.     He  had  lavished  vast  sums  on  the  decorati(m  c^ 
provincial  cities,  not  only  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  but  in  die 
Eastern  portion  of  the  empire ;  teaching  dieir  inhabitants 
fo  look  not  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Borne  but  to  hinw 
self,  the  imperator  and  proconsul,  for  the  works  of  benefi- 
cence and  grandeur,  which  are  truly  **  imperial,  and  worthy 
kingsy    It  is  not  impossible  that  many  foreign  nationa 
began  already  to  conceive  a  vague  anticipation,  that  Cassar 
was  preparing  to  mould  the  whole  Soman  world  into  a 
mighty  monarchy  under  equal  laws.    The  eflfect  produced 
upon  them  by  all  these  demonstrations  was  undoubtedly 
a  main  element  in  his  success.    We  shall  presently  see 
that  wheresoever  he  turned  throughout  his  contest  with 
his  enemies,  whether  at  Borne  or  in  the  provinces,  the 
spirit  of  the  people  was  imiformly  with  him,  and  stimu- 
lated him  to  undertakings,  the  boldness  of  which  would  be 
otherwise  incredible. 
I'aS!'     ^^^  tribunes  had  quitted  the  city  on  the  night  of  the 
6th  of  January*    The  consuls  immediately  summoned  the 
senate  to  meet  in  the  temple  of  Bellona  outside  the  walk^ 
in  order  that  Pompeius  might  assist  at  their  deliberations 
in  person.     There  they  virtually  resigned  their  authority 
into  the  hands  of  their  military  champion,  and  the  dispo- 
sitions which  were  now  hastily  made  for  the  publio  ad- 
ministration were  in  fiu^t  the  first  acts  of  a  Pompeian 
dictatorship.     Not  indeed  that  they  even  yet  apprehended 
danger  from  Csasar :  were  he  rash  enough  to  declare  war 
on  the  republic,  which  few  could  anticipate,  the  diseon- 
tent  of  his  own  forces  would  render  him,  they  imagined,  an 
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tKKf  conquest  Orders,  however,  were  issued  for  the  levy 
of  fresh  troops :  the  legions  in  Spain,  it  was  thought,  might 
be  left  to  check  any  movanent  of  the  garrisons  of  the 
Gaulish  provinces  in  the  direction  of  Borne*  Tbo  great 
governments  of  the  empire  were  then  allotted  among  the 
chiefs  of  the  party.  Scipio  received  Syria,  while  L. 
Domitins  Ahenobaorbns,  a  vehement  partizan  of  the  oli- 
garchy, was  selected  as  Ctesar's  successor  in  the  Further 
GrauL  The  Cisalpine  was  confided  to  another  staunch 
adherent,  Considius;  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa  were 
entrusted  to  the  vigilance  of  Cato,  Cotta,  and  Tubero* 
Cicero,  who  was  anxious  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  (nty,  but  would  not  consent  to  waive  his  personal 
dignity,  received  a  command  in  Campania,  which  was 
little  else  than  nominal.  These  arrangements  were  made 
with  reckless  disregard  of  legitimate  and  customary  forms; 
arms  and  money  were  collected  by  forced  contributions, 
and  the  temples  of  the  Italian  towns  rifled  of  their  hoarded 
gold. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th  couriers  left  Rome  for  Ciesar's 
camp  with  the  account  of  these  tumultuary  proceedings. 
Their  speed  seems  to  have  outstripped  the  party  who  had 
set  out  so  many  hours  sooner.  Caesar  was  already  advised, 
before  meeting  with  Antonius  and  Curio,  of  the  position 
taken  by  his  enemies.  His  own  plans  had  been  already 
formed,  and  he  delayed  not  an  instant  in  executing  them. 
He  harangued  the  soldiers  of  his  single  l^on  in  their 
quarters  at  Bavenna,  and  expounded  to  them  the  injustice 
committed  against  their  leader,  who  henceforth  must  place 
idl  his  reliance  in  the  vigour  of  their  arms.  On  the  morning 
of  the  Ifith  he  sent  forward  some  cohorts  to  the  Rubi- 
con, the  frontier  of  his  province,  distant  about  twenty 
miles.  Throughout  the  day  he  assisted  himself  at  a  public 
q;)ectacle,  invited  company  to  hb  table  in  the  evening,  and 
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entertained  them  with  his  usual  afiabilitjr.  At  sunset  he 
made  an  excuse  for  a  brief  absence,  mounted  a  car  yoked 
with  mules,  and  hastened  with  a  few  attendants  to  over- 
take his  soldiers  at  the  appointed  spot  To  avoid  the  risk 
of  being  encountered,  he  had  quitted  the  high  road,  and 
soon  lost  his  way  in  the  bypaths  of  the  country.  His 
torches  became  extinguished,  and  he  was  left  in  darkness. 
It  was  only  by  taking  a  peasant  for  a  guide,  and  alighting 
from  his  vehicle,  that  he  at  last  reached  his  destination. 

Such  are  the  first  marvels  attributed  at  its  commence- 
ment to  this  fatal  design  upon  the  liberties  of  the  republic 
The  facts  are  perhaps  coloured  and  exaggerated.  But  what 
follows  is  a  picture  of  pure  imagination,  and  only  inteiv 
esting  as  a  natural  expression  of  the  awe  and  wonder  with 
which  the  Romans  long  regarded  the  daring  enterpriize  of 
the  first  Cssar.  When  setting  his  foot  upon  the  bridge 
which  spanned  the  narrow  stream,  '^  even  now^  he  ex^ 
claimed,  **we  may  return;  if  we  cross  the  bridge^  amu. 
must  decide  the  contest^  At  that  moment  of  suspense 
there  suddenly  appeared  the  figure  of  a  youth  remarkable 
for  comeliness  and  stature,  playing  on  a  flute,  the  pastoral 
emblem  of  peace  and  security.  The  shepherds  about  the 
spot  mingled  with  the  soldiers,  and  straggled  towards  him, 
captivated  by  his  simple  airs ;  when,  with  a  violent  move- 
ment,  he  snatched  a  trumpet  from  one  of  the  military 
band,  rushed  with  it  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  blowing 
a  furious  blast  of  martial  music,  leaped  into  the  river  and 
disappeared  on  the  opposite  side.  '^  Let  us  advance^^  cried 
Cassar,  ^*  where  the  Gods  direct  and  our  enemies  invite  us. 
Pe  the  die  cast,^  The  soldiers  dashed  across  the  bridge 
or  the  ford,  and  before  the  day  had  dawned,  had  reached 
Ariminum,  and  entered  its  unclosed  gates. 

At  Ariminum  Csesar  met  the  fugitive  tribunes,  and  as- 
sured them  that  he  was  advancing  upon  Bome  to  maintain 
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their  rights  together  with  his  own*  From  thence,  he  tells 
us,  he  despatched  orders  for  the  movement  of  his  troops ;. 
one  legion  reached  him  within  a  fortnight,  and  another 
within  a  month  from  that  time.  Three  legions  he  stationed 
at  Narbo,  to  watch  the  Pompeian  forces  in  Spain,  while 
the  remainder  of  his  troops  were  concentrated  more  at 
leisure  in  the  south  of  Graul,  to  support  either  the  right  or 
the  left  wing  of  his  position.  For  the  moment,  however, 
Csesar's  whole  force  was  hardly  six  thousand  strong,  while 
his  enemies  had  three  times  that  number  actually  in  hand, 
whose  vigorous  attack  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible 
for  him  to  resist.  But  as  soon  as  the  news  reached  Bome 
that  the  Rubicon  was  passed,  Fompeius  himself  seemed  to 
have  been  seized  with  the  same  consternation  which  reigned 
through  the  ranks  of  his  adherents.  The  alarm  of  civil 
war,  which  they  had  so  long  defied,  when  it  actually  broke 
upon  them  completely  unmanned  them.  Sulla  and  Marius, 
proscription  and  massacre,  were  the  fearful  ideas  which 
immediately  arose  before  them.  They  pictured  to  them- 
selves the  army  of  Ciesar,  as  a  horde  of  half-naked  savages, 
the  children  of  the  victors  of  the  Allia,  the  same  bloody 
race  which  had  burnt  the  city  and  slain  the  assembled 
senators.  Fompeius  marched  straight  through  the  southern 
gate  of  the  city,  and  called  upon  all  good  citizens  to  follow 
him  along  the  Appian  Way.  He  declared  that  his  forces 
were  not  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  invader  from  the 
North,  "  Stamp  then  with  yourfoot^  cried  Favonius,  "  and 
raise  legions.^  But  the  hero  was  proof  against  these  taunts. 
He  persisted  in  retiring  before  the  foe,  and  dragging  along 
with  him  the  senate,  the  people  and  the  gods  of  Bome.  In 
a  few  hours  the  Appian  road  was  crowded  with  a  motley 
multitude,  less  incensed  perhaps  against  the  man  before 
whom  they  fled,  than  against  him  who  had  neglected  every 
precaution  for  their  defence,  and  even  refused  to  draw  the 
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Bwoid  they  had  pot  into  hin  hand*.  At  Captia  they  first 
took  breath.  There  it  waa  remembered  that  ia  the  pred- 
pitotion  of  thwr  flight  the  oonauls  had  left  the  public  trea- 
sure in  Rome.  They  had  carried  off  the  keys  of  the  temple 
of  Saturn,  in  which  it  was  lodged,  as  if  expecting  that  the 
conqueror  would  be  deterred  from  using  violence.  Pom- 
peius  charged  them  to  return,  as  its  legitimate  guardiana, 
and  fetch  it  But  they  were  scared  by  the  rumour  of  the 
enemy's  rapid  advance ;  they  demanded  an  armed  escort, 
and  none  could  be  spared  them.  Cmar  kept  a  large  number 
of  gladiators  at  Capua,  and  the  two  legions  quartered  there 
constituted  a  poUce  for  guarding  them.  They  were  broken 
up  into  small  parties  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  Tarious 
nobles,  before  Pompeius  could  obtain  the  attendance  of 
this  military  force  in  his  further  movements. 

Meanwhile  there  was  some  pretence  at  negotiation ;  but 
Pompeius,  encouraged  by  the  defection  of  Ciesar's  ablest 
officer,  Labienusi  insisted  that  the  rebel*  should  lay  down 
his  arms  as  a  preliminary  to  any  consideration  of  his  claims, 
while  Cffisar  urged  not  less  peremptorily  that  if  one  abdi- 
cated his  command,  the  other  should  do  the  same.     CsBsar 
advanced :  Arretium,  Iguvium,  and  Auzimum  opened  to 
him  their  gates,  chasing  the  officers  of  the  senate  before 
him.     The  road  to  Kome  was  open  to  him ;  but  when  he 
heard  that  his  adversaries  were  crossing  from  the  lower  to 
the  upper  coast  of  Italy  he  turned  without  hesitation  to 
the  left,  traversed  Picenum,  took  Cingulum  and  Asculum, 
and  threw  himself  upon  the  strong  central  position  of  Cor- 
finium,  where  a  part  of  the  Pompeian  forces  were  left  to 
encounter  him.     It  was  with  reluctance  indeed  that  Pom- 
peius had  consented  to  risking  an  encounter  even  here. 
Domitius,  who  saw  that  the  new  levies  in  the  heart  of 
Italy  would  be  abandoned  to  the  foe  in  his  imperator's 
rapid  retreat,  insisted  that  this  post  should  be  defended. 
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Inhere  planted  with  dogged  resolution,  he  called  aloud  to 
Pompeius  to  briug  up  his  whole  forces  to  support  him. 
Pompeius  coldly  refused,  and  continued  to  retire  step  by 
9tep,  from  Capua  to  Teanum,  from  Teanum  to  Larinum, 
ttom  Larinum  to  Luceria  on  the  confines  of  Apulia.  Do- 
mitius  prepared  to  stand  a  siege;  but  his  courage  was  of 
no  avalL  No  sooner  did  CsBsar  appear  before  the  walls 
than  the  soldiers  of  the  senate  ddiyered  the  place  with 
their  commander  into  his  hands.  Cfssar  was  struck  with 
this  signal  instance  of  the  influence  of  his  name  and  cha* 
Sracter.  Clement  by  temper,  he  clearly  saw  the  political 
adyantage  of  sparing  his  captiye.  He  granted  Domitius 
his  life,  and  even  his  freedom,  the  first  instance  perhaps  in 
the  history  of  the  civil  wars  of  such  magnanimity.  So 
little  was  it  anticipated  by  the  captive  himself,  that  he  had 
swallowed  a  potion,  believing  it  to  be  poison. 

Caesar  not  only  spared  his  captive's  life ;  he  restored  to 
him  the  treasure  in  his  military  chest  He  might  wish  to 
prove  to  the  Bomans  that  they  had  no  more  to  fear  from 
his  want  of  gold  than  from  his  thirst  for  blood.  He  might 
intend  to  show  that  he  had  resources  in  abundance,  both  of 
men  and  money,  and  could  afibrd  to  be  generous  in  either 
particular.  Though  the  officers  taken  in  Corfinium  refused 
to  share  in  lus  enterprise,  the  men  joined  his  standard 
with  alacrity,  and  the  slender  forces  with  which  he  had 
entered  Italy,  soon  swelled  to  formidable  numbers.  As 
he  advanced  the  feeling  of  the  country  turned  completely 
in  his  favour.  His  clemency  stood  already  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  fierce  proclamations  of  Pompeius,  and  the 
still  more  ferocious  language  held  by  his  associates,  who 
declared  that  they  would  admit  of  no  neutrality,  and  would 
treat  as  enemies,  on  their  expected  return  to  Rome,  every 
senator  or  man  of  note  who  should  merely  decline  to  follow 
them  in  th^  retreat.     Cicero,  who  was  deeply  mortified 
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at  his  chlers  desertion  of  Rome  at  the  commencement  of 
the  campaign,  and  who  already  foresaw  that  he  would 
make  no  head  against  the  invader  in  Italy,  murmured  with 
bitter  indignation  at  the  impolicy  of  these  proceedings. 
Pompeius  charged  him  to  abandon  Capua,  and  join  him  in 
Apulia;  but  the  road  was  no  longer  open,  and  Cicero 
shrank  from  the  hazards  or  discomforts  of  a  voyage  in  mid- 
winter. From  Luceria,  not  waiting  even  for  the  result  of 
the  defence  of  Corfinium,  Pompeius  had  led  the  oonsula 
«nd  magistrates  to  the  port  of  Brundisium.  The  only  pre«' 
caution  he  seems  to  have  taken  was  to  collect  a  number  of 
transport  vessels  there  for  the  embarkation  of  his  army 
without  delay.  He  immediately  despatched  the  greater 
part  of  the  force,  which  now  amounted  to  five  legions,  not* 
withstanding  his  recent  losses,  across  the  straits  to  Epiru& 
The  only  duty  of  a  general  he  performed  was  to  remain 
himself  behind,  to  accompany  the  last  division.  Caesar, 
hastening  from  Corfinium,  was  already  at  the  gates ;  bui 
he  was  destitute  of  ships,  and  the  sea  was  open  to  the 
Pompeian  vessels  which  were  returning  to  bear  away  the 
last  columns  of  their  armament.  The  assailant  made  a 
vigorous  attempt  to  throw  a  mole  across  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  but  he  was  baffled  in  this  operation,  and  the 
Pompeians,  hastily  embarking,  left  the  walls  undefended, 
and  sdled  away.  The  Ctesarians  entered,  and  guided  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  followed  swiftly  on  their  track, 
but  too  late  to  arrest  them.  A  slight  skirmish  occurred  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  where  two  of  the  Pompeian 
vessels  were  destroyed.  This  was  the  first  blood  shed  in 
the  civil  war. 

Caesar  had  made  himself  master  of  Italy  in  sixty  days. 
Never  perhaps  was  so  great  a  conquest  effected  so  rapidly, 
or  in  the  face  of  antagonists  apparently  so  formidable, 
Every  step  he  advanced  was  a  surprise  to  his  enemies ;  yet 
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at  each  step  they  predicted  more  confidently  his  ap-* 
proaching  discomfiture.  Labienus  had  deserted  him^  and 
immediately  they  anticipated  the  total  defection  of  his 
legions,  Domitias  defied  him^  and  they  were  assured  that 
he  need  only  be  faced  to  be  discomfited.  But  at  the  first 
blast  of  his  trumpets  every  obstacle  fell  before  him^  and 
the  march  of  his  legions  could  hardly  keep  pace  with  the 
retreat  of  his  boastful  adversaries.  The  consuls  abandoned 
Borne  before  he  was  competent  to  approach  it ;  and  their 
lieutenants,  deserted  by  their  troops,  plundered  of  their 
treasure,  and  denuded  of  the  materials  of  war,  found  them^ 
aelves  alone  and  defenceless  in  their  camps  before  the 
assailant  appeared  in  sight  The  interest  which  SuUa  had 
fostered  in  his  colonies  faded  away  like  a  dream ;  old  hopes 
and  hatreds  revived  in  the  breasts  of  the  Italians;  the 
magistrates  of  every  city  flung  wide  their  gates,  and  hailed 
the  Boman  trdtor  as  their  hero  and  deliverer.  The 
captain,  second  only  to  Pompeius  in  the  camp  and  councils 
of  the  senate,  was  dragged  a  prisoner  into  Cassar's  pre-* 
sence ;  and  Pompeius  himself  retreated  from  one  position 
to  another,  without  a  single  attempt  to  rally,  and  finally 
crept  out  of  the  country  like  a  hunted  fox.  All  this  time 
the  nobles  had  been  growing  more  and  more  clamorous  to 
be  led  against  the  invader:  in  vain  did  they  mutter  and 
scowl,  and  heap  reproaches  upon  their  chosen  champion* 
He  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  plans,  whatever  they 
might  be;  but  he  would  make  no  disclosure  of  them.  To 
their  remonstrances  he  coldly  replied  by  ordering  the  mur- 
murers  to  foUow  him  under  pain  of  proscription.  To  the 
last  they  hoped  he  would  make  a  stand  on  the  sacred  soil 
of  Italy :  when  he  finally  deceived  their  anticipations,  and 
wafted  his  last  cohorts  from  the  port  of  Bmndisium,  con-* 
fusion  and  despair  prompted  many  of  them  to  throw  them- 
i^,       "pelves  on  the  conqueror's  generouty.    The  Appian  Way 
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was  again  crowded  with  knights  and  senators;  bat  this 
time  their  faces  were  turned  towards  the  dty.  Dragged 
80  long  at  the  wheels  of  Pompey's  chariot^  they  vowed 
from  henceforth  to  renounce  the  war,  and  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  the  chief  who  alone  permitted  neutrality.  Many 
of  them  belonged,  no  doubt,  to  the  class  of  indolent  and 
selfish  voluptuaries,  who  had  been  beguiled  into  a  momen-^ 
tary  relinquishment  of  their  pleasures  by  the  assurance 
that  they  should  soon  be  reinstated  in  them  more  securely 
and  triumphantly.  But  many  also  were  better  citizens, 
who  foreboded  some  undefined  evil  to  the  state  finom  the 
apparent  treachery  of  Pompeius.  They  hated  him  for  his 
arrogance,  and  they  shuddered  at  the  words  which  were 
often  in  his  mouth,  **  Stdla  could  do  this :  why  should  not 
If^  They  left  it  to  the  needy  and  reckless,  tbe  disap* 
pointed  adventurers  and  patrician  spendthrifts,  to  ding 
still  to  his  fortunes,  and  gloat  over  their  visions  of  an  abo* 
lition  of  debts,  a  confiscation  of  properties,  and  a  recon- 
struction of  the  government  Whatever  stains  there  might 
be  on  the  character  of  some  of  Caesar's  most  conspicuous 
adherents,  it  was  now  manifest  that  the  leader  of  the  oli- 
garchy was  surrounded  by  a  crew  not  less  dissolute  and 
unprincipled. 

The  departure  of  the  more  moderate  and  high-minded 
of  his  partizans  was  witnessed,  we  may  presume,  by 
Pompeius  with  no  great  dissatisfaction.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  game  he  had  all  along  been  playing. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  so  consummate  a  captain,  a  states- 
man so  experienced,  should  have  let  the  cards  drop  from 
his  hands,  as  he  had  done  throughout,  except  with  a 
deliberate  policy.  Whether  he  admitted  the  consuls  them- 
selves into  his  confidence  may  remain  uncertain ;  but  it  is 
dear  that  he  deceived  to  the  last  the  great  body  of  his  ad- 
herents even  within  the  camp,  by  a  pretended  defence  of 
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Itslj,  while  it  had  long  been  his  intention  to  surrender 
everj  post  Bnccesnvely,  and  make  his  exit  from  the 
peninsula  as  fast  as,  with  a  decent  show  of  resistance^ 
he  could. 

The  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  empire  stood  to 
each  other  in  peculiar  contrast,  and  the  views  which  in«» 
fluenced  Pompeius  at  this  crisis  may  be  traced  to  the 
nature  of  the  resources  thej  offered  respectivelj.  The 
Italian  peninsula,  stretching  far  into  the  midland  sea, 
divided  the  Roman  world  into  two  hemispheres,  rivals  for 
the  regard  of  the  warrior  and  statesman,  not  less  distinct  in 
their  social  and  political  character  than  in  their  geographical 
position*  For  both  the  East  and  the  West  were  still 
instinct  with  the  life  peculiar  to  each,  and  though  both 
equally  within  the  reach  and  under  the  control  of  the 
same  iron  arm,  were  nevertheless  as  completely  alien 
from  one  another  in  their  principles,  interests  and  feelings, 
as  if  they  had  been  two  rival  empires,  and  not  parts  and 
provinces  of  the  samie. 

On  the  one  hand  the  great  Iberian  peninsula  was  more 
thoroughly  Romanized  than  any  other  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  republic  If  some  inaccessible  districts 
were  still  unsubdued,  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  country, 
full  of  splendid  dties  and  flourishing  communities,  had 
adopted  the  manners  of  the  conquerors.  The  language  of 
the  Italians  was  achieving  rapid  conquests  in  every  quarter, 
and  consolidating  the  municipal  institutions  which  were 
accorded  so  freely  to  the  natives  in  no  other  part  of  the 
empire.  The  subjugation  of  Spain  had  occupied  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  almost  constant  warfare.  Step 
by  step  Rome  had  made  her  way  into  the  heart  of  a 
country,  in  which  every  mountain  and  desert  had  been  de^ 
fended  with  the  same  inveterate  love  of  freedom.  But  in 
the  course  of  this  slow  progress  she  destroyed  the  cities. 
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and  exterminated  the  laws  and  institationB  of  the  bar- 
barians. Civilization  following  in  the  wake  of  conquest, 
had  filled  the  vacant  space  with  the  ideas  and  customs 
of  Italj.  The  Iberians  once  subdued  had  become  rapidly 
cultivated;  once  cultivated  they  had  been  admitted  in 
great  numbers  to  the  franchise  of  the  city,  and  had  been 
taught  to  regard  their  assimilation  to  Bome  as  the  first 
step  to  participation  in  her  privileges.  In  no  part  of  the 
empire  had  the  spirit  of  the  subjects  become  so  closely  iden- 
tified with  that  of  the  rulers  as  here ;  nor  were  the  traditions 
and  prejudices  of  the  republic  held  any  where  more  sacred. 
The  subjugation  of  Gaul  had  commenced  much  later,  and 
had  recently  been  much  more  rapid.  Nevertheless  the 
steady  policy  pursued  by  Pompeius,  and  the  oligarchy  in 
the  south,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  that  vast  region  by 
Cssar,  had  effected  in  a  few  years  a  transformation  hardly 
less  remarkable  than  that  just  noticed.  The  two  great 
nations  of  the  West  were  thus  rendered  the  allies  of  the 
republic  rather  than  her  subjects.  Either  of  them  fur- 
nbhed  a  field  on  which  her  quarrels  might  be  fought  out 
in  the  midst  of  a  native  population  hardly  less  Cassariah 
or  Fompeian  in  their  sympathies  than  the  conquering 
race  itself. 

But  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Boman  empire  the  ideas 
of  the  dominant  people  had  received  no  such  development^ 
and  no  interest  was  there  felt  in  the  domestic  quarrels 
of  the  city.  The  earlier  and  finer  cultivation  of  the  East 
still  regarded  with  contemptuous  indifference  the  struggles 
of  the  Boman  mind  to  obtain  an  ascendancy  over  the 
subject  races.  The  Greek  populations  were  at  this  time 
almost  exhausted  by  war,  bad  government,  and  the  decay 
of  their  commercial  prosperity.  They  submitted  to  the 
conqueror  with  an  apathy  from  which  nothing  could  rouse 
them,  and  while  they  were  forced  to  cast  their  institutions 
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in  Italian  moulds,  ref osed  to  imbibe  any  portion  of  their 
apirit.  But  beyond  the  Grecian  proyinces  no  attempt 
\iras  made  to  infuse  the  political  ideas  of  the  republic  into 
the  dependent  kingdoms  on  the  frontier.  The  races  of 
Asia  acquiesced  in  their  own  immemorial  despotisms,  to 
which  they  had  been  abandoned  by  Sulla  and  Pompeius. 
To  them  the  names  of  liberty  and  equality,  invoked  in 
turn  by  each  of  the  Boman  factions,  were  unintelligible^ 
They  had  no  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  contests^ 
the  rumour  of  which  reached  them  across  so  many  seas 
and  continents.  The  sympathies  of  the  OrientaLs  centred 
always  in  men,  and  never  in  principles.  A  Cyrus,  an 
Alexander,  an  Arsaces,  commanded  all  their  devotion; 
for  them  the  foundations  of  law  lay  in  the  breast  of  the 
autocrat.  If  summoned  to  take  up  arms  in  behalf  of 
either  party,  it  was  upon  the  leader  alone  that  they  would 
fix  their  eyes,  to  his  triumph  the  sphere  of  their  interests 
would  be  limited.  The  accession  of  their  wealth  and 
numbers  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  chief  even 
against  his  own  followers ;  to  the  common  cause  a  victory 
obtained  by  their  aid  might  be  not  less  dangerous  than 
a  defeat.  Accordingly  the  introduction  of  such  allies  into 
a  civil  war  could  only  be  regarded  by  the  best  and 
proudest  citizens  as.  an  insult  to  the  republic.  The  party 
chief  who  should  divest  himself  of  the  support  of  the 
national  sentiment,  and  rally  round  his  standards  the  blind 
obsequiousness  of  Egypt,  the  rude  devotion  of  Colchis 
and  Armenia,  would  forfeit  the  respect  of  the  true  patriot 
as  much  as  if  he  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  foreign 
invasion. 

That  this  however  was  the  course  Pompeius  had  de^ 
termined  to  adopt,  from  the  moment  that  he  saw  the 
contest  with  his  rival  inevitable,  seems  amply  proved  by 
the  whole  of  bis  after  conduct.     He.  hated  the  oligarchy 
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of  wludi  be  was  the  leader.     At  an  earEer  period^  while 

placing  himself  OBteiuibly  at  its  head,  he  had  laboured  to 

depress  and  degrade  it.    Jealous  of  the  rival  whom  in 

self-defence  it  had  raised  against  him  in  Cicero^  he  had  used 

Caosar^  as  he  thought,  to  crudi  tMs  attempt  to  control 

hioL    But  the  instrument  cut  the  workman's  hand.    The 

next  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune  diowed  him  in  dose 

alliance  with  this  same  party,  to  defend  themselves  agdnst 

a  common  adversary.    Pompeins  however  was  well  aware 

that  these  hoUow  friends  would  seize  the  moment  of 

victory  to  effect  his  overthrow.     I£  they  worsted  Caesar, 

it  would  not  be  to  submit  once  more  to  himself.     He 

feared  the  hostile  influence  of  the  ccmsuk  and  magistrates 

in  a  camp  of  Boman  citizens,  and  felt  that  in  the  event  of 

a  struggle  with  them  his  title  of  imperator  would  not 

weigh  against  their  higher  claims  to  all^iance.    For  the 

annies  of  which  he  was  now  the  nominal  leader  were  not 

raised  within  the  bounds  of  Italy;  they  were  not  de* 

bauched  like  the  l^ons  of  Sulla,  of  Marius,  of  Csesar, 

or  those  which  he  had  himself  brought  home  from  Asia, 

by  long  absence  from  the  city  and  habits  of  military 

licence.    In  order  to  strengthen  his  exalted  portion,  or 

even  to  mainttun  it  after  the  defeat  of  the  invader,  he 

required  a  force  of  another  description.    It  was  necessary 

that  his  anticipated  victory  should  be  gained,  not  on  the 

soil  of  Italy,  nor  by  the  hands  of  Lentulus  and  Domitius, 

and  that  his  return  to  Rome  should  be  a  triumph  over  the 

senate  no  less  than  over  Caesar. 

Thus  only  can  we  account  for  Pompous  having  made 
no  dispositions  for  maintaining  himself  at  Rome,  or  at 
least  in  Italy,  while  there  was  yet  time  to  have  brought  to 
his  succour  the  lemons  of  Spun ;  for  his  abandonmg  Do« 
mitius  with  his  strong  detachment  in  the  face  of  so  inferior 
an  enemy ;  and  above  all,  for  his  canymg  the  war  to  the 
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East  instead  of  the  West,  when  compelled  to  escape  from 
the  shores  of  the  Peninsnla.  It  was  in  Spain  that  the 
great  strength  of  Us  party  laj,  aft^r  it  was  expelled  from 
the  hearths  of  the  republia  There  was  no  region  where 
the  summons  of  Borne  and  the  senate  could  meet  with  so 
favourable  a  response  from  the  provincials.  Twdve  legions 
of  Soman  soldiers,  backed  hj  the  resources  of  so  warlike 
and  opulent  a  country,  might  have  been  matched  with  ad^ 
vantage  against  any  force  C»sar  could  bring  against  them. 
Th^  might  have  boldly  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  souglit 
their  anta^nists  in  the  south  of  Graul.  In  the  mean  time 
Scipio  would  have  brought  up  the  resources  of  the  East, 
and  all  that  could  be  spared  from  the  armies  of  Syria,  and 
the  two  ponderous  masses  might  have  met  in  Italy,  and 
crushed  Caesar  between  them. 

But  Pompeius  had  no  intention  of  sharing  his  victory 
with  the  great  men  of  his  party,  or  restoring  to  their  ivory 
chairs  the  old  chiefs  of  the  aristocracy.  There  was  now 
no  disguise  as  to  his  designs,  no  doubt  as  to  the  attempt  he 
would  make  to  obliterate  the  traces  ot  andent  liberty* 
Some  indeed  of  the  nobles  might  still  think  to  impose  a 
check  upon  him  by  their  presence  in  his  camp,  but  many 
even  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them  were  already 
corrupted  by  the  hope  of  plunder.  War  agunst  Italy, 
war  against  Bome,  was  the  open  cry  of  the  most  daring 
and  profligate.  We  will  starve  the  city  into  submission; 
we  will  leave  not  a  tile  on  a  roof  throughout  the  country, 
was  echoed  by  Pompeius  himself.  Such  was  the  ominous 
language  which  resounded  in  the  senatorial  camp  as  soon 
as  it  was  pitched  in  Epirus,  and  the  opposite  shores  as^ 
sumed  the  character  of  a  fi^eign  and  a  hostile  strand. 
The  consuls  listened  to  it  without  a  murmur,  for  it  was 
their  own  champion  who  avowed  iU  **  He  left  the  eUy^ 
says  Cicero,  *^  not  becguse  he  could  not  defend  it;  and  Jtafyf 
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not  because  he  was  driven  out  of  it;  but  this  was  his  design 
from  the  beginning^  to  move  every  land  and  sea,  to  call  to 
arms  the  kings  of  the  barbarians,  to  lead  savage  nations 
into  Italy,  not  as  captives  but  as  conquerors.  He  is  deter- 
mined to  reign  like  Sulla,  as  a  king  over  his  subjects ;  and 
many  there  are  who  applaud  this  atrocious  design*^ 

The  flight  of  the  consuls  and  senate  left  Ctesar  In  pos- 
session of  the  centre  of  his  enemies*  position.     He  might 
determine  at  his  leisure  on  which  wing  of  their  arm  j  he 
should  first  concentrate  his  forces.     Meanwhile  the  occu- 
pation of  Italy  and  of  Bome^  which  opened  its  gates  to 
receive  him^  gave  him  the  command  of  both  material  and 
moral  resources  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  war.     Cicero>  whom  he  met  in  Cam- 
pania, and  solicited  to  give  the  weight  of  his  name  to  the 
Counsels  of  his  adherents,  firmly  refused ;  and  doubtless 
many  others,  while  they  gratefully  accepted  the  protection 
he  accorded  them,  felt  bound  to  withhold  their  countenance 
from  his  aggression  on  the  constituted  authorities.     Suck 
scruples  Csesar  smiled  at.     He  explained  to  the  citizens 
the  substantial  justice  of  his  claims,  which  the  consuls  had 
deserted  the  post  of  duty  rather  than  concede ;  but  it  was 
of  much  more  importance  to  be  able  to  assure  them  that 
they  had  no  slaughter,  or  pillage,  or  revolution  to  fear  from 
his  victory.     Lest  he  should  be  pressed  by  demands  which 
he  was  determined  not  to  gratify,  he  left  his  army  behind, 
and  entered  Rome  almost  unattended.     He  had  promised 
two  thousand  sesterces  to  each  of  his  soldiers;   he  now 
proffered  three  hundred  to  every  citizen.     But  he  care* 
fully  abstained  from  any  measure  of  private  spoliation  to 
discharge  these  sums.     There  was  a  laige  treasure  hoarded 
beneath  the  Capitol  in  the  vaults  of  the  temple  of  Saturn, 
which  the  consuls  had  forgotten  to  carfy  off,  till  it  was  too 
late  to  return  to  Kome  and  seize  it.     Caesar  resolved  to 
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apply  it  to  his  own  purposes.  The  senators  he  convened 
were  easily  persuaded  to  authorize  him.  Metellus  one  of 
the  tribunes,  had  the  courage  to  interpose  his  veto,  which 
was  contemptuously  disregarded.  He  addressed  the  people 
and  reminded  them  of  the  popular  story,  that  this  sacred 
treasure  included  the  actual  ransom  of  the  city  which 
Brennus  had  carried  from  the  gates  and  the  valour  of 
Camillus  had  recovered.  A  curse  had  been  denounced 
against  the  sacril^ous  hand  which  should  remove  it  for 
any  purpose  whatever,  except  to  repel  Gallic  invasion. 
**  The  fear  of  a  Gallic  invasion/*  retorted  Cfesar,  **  is  for' 
'ever  at  an  end:  I  have  subdued  the  GaubJ"  The  con- 
queror was  not  to  be  deterred  by  empty  words ;  the  people 
made  no  remonstrance,  and  Metellus  quailed  under  his 
uplifted  hand.  The  keys  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
consuls,  and  the  door  was  broken  open  with  pickaxes. 
^'  It  is  time  of  war^  Ciesar  had  added,  ^  and  in  war  we 
cannot  listen  to  the  scruples  of  peaceJ" 

From  this  time  affairs  at  Rome  resumed  their  usual 
course;  security  and  confidence  were  restored,  and  tiie 
military  government  which  Cssar  imposed  upon  the  city 
in  the  absence  of  its  dvil  magistrates,  if  it  was  seen  was 
hardly  felt  by  the  citizens.  But  one  day's  interruption  of 
the  usual  supplies  would  have  thrown  this  vast  population 
into  confusion,  and.  the  granaries  of  the  city,  Sardinia^ 
Sicily  and  Africa,  were  all  held  by  Pompeian  lieutenants. 
Caesar's  care  was  immediately  directed  to  the  recovery  of 
these  provinces.  The  legion  which  he  despatched  to  Sar-> 
dinia  was  received  by  the  inhabitants  with  open  arms, 
while  the  Pompeian  garrison  was  ignominiously  expelled* 
Cato  abandoned  Sicily  as  soon  as  Curio,  whom  Ctesar  sent 
thither,  appeared  in  sight.  Africa  still  remained  uncon- 
quered,  and  to  Africa  Curio  immediately  transported  the 
legions  which  had  been  placed  under  his  command.    Here 
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liowerer  the  Pomp^an  lieuteiuuit,  Attioi  Yarns,  was  0ap- 
ported  by  the  craft  and  eneigy  of  the  Numidian  chieftain 
Juba,  and  Curio,  rash  and  inezperi^iced  in  warfare,  was 
easily  drawn  into  a  snare.  The  CflMarian  troops  wer^ 
anrrounded  and  ahnost  cut  to  pieces.  Curio  fought  witb 
desperate  bravery  and  fell  in  the  foremost  ranks.  A 
xemnant  of  his  legions  was  saved  by  Asioius  Pdlio,  and 
/oarried  back  to  Italy,  leaving  Africa  pUll  in  possession  of 
the  Pompeians. 

Meanwhile  Caesar,  having  confided  the  government  of 
the  city  to  JSmilius  Lepidus,  and  having  placed  his  troops 
throughout  Italy  under  the  command  of  M.  Antonios, 
had  departed  himself  for  Spain*  <<  Igo^  he  said,  *'  to  en^ 
counter  an  army  without  a  general.  J  shall  return  to  attack 
ff  general  without  an  army/*  The  three  Iberian  provinoes 
were  governed  by  Yarro,  Afranius  and  Petreius.  The 
'first  was  a  civilian  and  a  scholar,  without  experience  o( 
arms,  or  interest  in  the  cause  he  served ;  the  second  was  % 
weak  and  frivolous  profligate ;  the  third  alone  a  veteran  of 
approved  courage  and  fidelity,  though  destitute  periiape  of 
the  qualities  of  the  statesman,  or  even  of  the  generaL  The 
assailant  might  trust  as  much  to  the  want  of  concert  be* 
tween  such  ill-assorted  colleagues,  as  to  their  deficiency  in 
^military  conduct.  But  on  his  march  through  Gaul  he  was 
jurrested  by  the  defection  of  Massilia.  That  city,  already 
well  inclined  to  the  cause  of  the  Senate,  and  anxious  at 
least  to  remain  neutral  in  a  civil  contest  in  which  it  had  no 
direct  concern,  had  been  secured  to  the  Pompeian  side  by 
•the  energy  of  Domitius,  who  had  sailed  covertly  from  Italy 
and  thrown  himself  within  its  walls.  Invested  as  he  had 
been  with  the  command  of  the  Transalpine  province  he 
thus  obtained  a  footing  within  his  own  government,  and  a 
ground  of  vantage  for  assailing  the  enemy  who  ventured 
to  withhold  it  from  him.     Caesar  directed  three  legions 
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-AgiaQflt  the  place,  and  left  his  lieutenant  Trebonins  to  con- 
duct  land  operations  while  he  charged  Decimiu  Bnitiia,  the 
commander  of  his  fleet  in  the  campaign  against  the  Yeneti^ 
to  equip  a  sufficient  armament  for  the  blockade  of  the 
port  Theee  legions  had  already  preceded  him  to  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  meeting  with  no  opposition  from 
the  remissness  of  the  Pompdan  commanders,  had  scaled 
the  passes  of  the  mountuns,  and  descending  into  Spain 
had  reached  the  valley  of  the  Segre.  Afranius  and  Pe- 
treius  collected  their  forces,  and  took  up  their  quarters  at 
Ilerda.  Besides  five  legions  of  Boman  soldiers  they  were 
^reinforced  by  numerous  bodies  of  Iberian  auxiliaries,  and 
jbH  the  strongholds  and  resources  of  the  country  were 
-equally  in  their  possession.  The  two  armies  were  ak 
ready  confironting  each  other  when  Cassar  arrived.  His 
men  were  clamorous  for  pay,  and  he  brought  with  him 
«ums  whicih  he  had  borrowed  from  his  own  tribunes  and 
<centurion&  But  if  his  lack  of  xDoney  was  thus  opportunely 
relieved,  he  speedy  found  himself  straitened  for  provisions. 
His  position  between  the  Segre  and  the  Cinca  was  narrow 
•and  ill-supplied,  and  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  com- 
onand  of  a  wider  territory  beyond  those  rivers  on  either 
iMde.  It  was  now  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the  annual 
'swell  of  the  waters  on  the  first  melting  of  the  snows  was 
jthis  year  more  than  usually  violent.  The  bridges  he  had 
4M>n8tructed  were  swept  away,  and  the  l^ons  found  them- 
selves suddenly  confined  almost  to  the  soil  on  which  they 
were  standing.  The  Pompeians  meanwhile,  occupying 
the  strong  position  of  Ilerda,  together  with  an  entrenched 
camp  on  an  eminence  hard  by,  repulsed  his  attacks,  while 
•tliey  retained  their  communications  by  means  of  the  stone 
bridge  over  the  Segre.  Caesar  was  now  in  the  greatest 
.peril :  his  adversaries  exulted  in  the  certainty  of  his  de- 
^tmction^  and  sent  vaunting  accounts  of  their  own  good 
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fortune  to  Borne  instead  of  completing  lus  diflcomfiture  by 
a  well-timed  effort.    But  he  had  noticed  in  Britain  the 
coracles,  or  barks  covered  with  skins,  which  the  barbarians 
there  used,  and  hj  the  help  of  such  flimsy  boats,  easilj 
made  and  light  of  transport,  he  conveyed  his  troops  &om 
point  to  point  across  the  expanse  of  waters.     When  the 
inundation  abated  the  Pompeians  discovered  that  he  had 
improved  the  opportunity  to  seduce  the  natives  from  their 
allegiance:  finding  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
population,  and  dismayed  at  the  enemy's  escape  from  de- 
struction, they  descended  from  their  heights,  crossed  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  and  retreated  hastily  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Tarraco  and  Yalentia.     Caesar  rushed  in  pursuit, 
overtook  the  fugitives,  and  turned  the  heads  of  their 
columns  once  more  towards  llerda.    A  parley  ensued,  and 
the  legionaries  on  either  side  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  their  opponents:  the  Caesarians  lauded  the 
generosity  of  their  leader  and  shook  the  fidelity  of  the 
dispirited  Pompeians.    Petreius  recalled  his  men  to  their 
camp,  and  brandished  over  them  all  the  tenors  of  military 
discipline ;  but  their  courage  was  quite  broken,  and  rather 
than  risk  impending  defeat,  their  generals  consented  to 
capitulate*    The  officers  were  allowed  to  go  free,  while 
the  "soldiers  for  the  most  part  passed  over  to  the  banners  of 
the  conqueror.    Caesar  marched  into  the  south  of  Spaia 
and  received  the  submission  of  Yarro  at  Corduba.     By  ap-r 
propriating  a  part  only  of  the  exactions  which  Yarro  had 
levied  for  conducting  the  war  against  him,  he  was  enabled 
to  repay  the  sums  he  had  borrowed,  and  to  replemsh  his 
military  chest  for  another  campaign. 
*-^;^      When  this  Pompeian  province  was  conquered  and  pad** 
fied,  Caesar  departed  in  all  haste  for  MassiUa,  where  the 
inhabitants,  confined  to  their  walls  by  two  defeats  at  sea» 
were  reduced  to  the  last  extremities.    On  the  arrival  of 
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Cosar  thej  determined  to  treaty  delivered  their  arms,  their 
vessels  and  their  public  treasure.  Once  more  the  con- 
queror conducted  himself  with  his  accustomed  clemency. 
Domitius  himself  had  contrived  to  make  his  escape  and 
hastened  to  rejoin  his  associates  in  Epirus ;  but  Massilia 
was  allowed  to  retain  her  independence.  The  disasters 
however  which  she  had  experienced  shook  the  foundations 
of  her  prosperitji  and  she  seems  never  to  have  recovered 
the  eminent  position  she  had  hitherto  held  among  the 
great  emporiums  of  ancient  commerce.  This  treaty  com* 
pleted  the  submission  of  the  western  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  gave  Cassar  the  entire  command  of  their  vast 
military  resources.  Secure  now  against  being  harassed  on 
his  rear,  he  could  direct  his  undivided  forces  against  the 
only  general  who  could  venture  to  measure  himself  with 
him,  and  from  that  general  he  had  just  wrested  the  flower 
of  his  army. 

C«sar  was  still  beneath  the  walls  of  Massilia  when  he 
learnt  that  the  people  of  Bome,  on  the  proposition  of  Le- 
pidtts,  had  proclidmed  him  Dictator.  Many  of  the  pre-A.u.n». 
scribed  formaUties  had  been  omitted,  notwithstanding  the 
show  of  respect  for  legality  which  he  was  studious  to  pre- 
serve. He  might  plead  indeed  that  for  many  years  few  of 
the  higher  magistracies  had  been  supplied  with  all  the 
strictness  of  legal  forms.  What  mattered  it  however  that 
the  dictator  was  created  in  this  instance  by  a  pnetor,  and 
not  by  the  consul?  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and 
not  by  the  sufirage  of  the  senate?  Antiquarians  were  at 
hand  to  assert  the  obsolete  rights  of  the  prsetorial  office, 
and  there  were  senators  enough  at  Rome  to  meet  together, 
and  call  themselves  the  assembly  of  the  conscript  Fathers. 
It  was  better  at  least  that  Cesar  should  rule  upder  a 
known  historical  title  than  with  no  title  at  all,  and  there 
was  no  possibility  of  investing  him  with  any  title  in  the 
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regular  form.  The  people,  who  for  the  first  time  saw  the 
hateful  office  of  the  dictator  exercised  by  a  champion  of 
their  own,  and  in  their  own  interests,  rejoiced  in  the  master 
of  their  choice,  and  forgot  for  a  moment  that  Ctesar  ruled 
by  the  army  and  not  by  themselves.  Ctesar  himself  did 
not  forget  it,  neither  did  his  soldiers.  The  ninth  legion 
mutinied  at  Placentia,  and  demanded  the  rewards  he  had 
promised  them  at  Brundisium.  But  he  suppressed  the  re- 
volt with  firmness  and  decision,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
execute  on  the  offenders  the  vengeance  of  military  law. 
His  position  was  once  more  secure. 

It  was  for  fiscal  measures  principally  that  the  creation  of 
a  dictator  was  demanded  at  this  crisis.  In  former  times  the 
patricians  had  resorted  to  the  arm  of  power  to  compel  the 
plebeians  to  pay  their  debts,  or  to  coerce  the  passive  resist- 
ance with  which  they  evaded  their  obligations.  Kow  it 
was  in  the  interest  of  the  debtors  themselves  that  this 
strain  was  put  upon  the  constitution.  The  methods  of 
exchange  devised  by  modem  civilization  were  very  impex^ 
fectly  understood  in  ancient  Bome,  and  this,  together  with 
the  fearful  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  had  given  an 
excessive  impulse  to  the  exactions  of  the  usurers.  The 
Boman  legislators  partook  indeed  of  the  prejudice  against 
money  begetting  money  so  common  among  half-civilized 
nations,  and  from  the  earliest  times  they  had  attempted  to 
repress  ^e  natural  exercise  of  the  rights  of  property  in 
this  direction.  At  one  time  they  had  forbidden  money  to 
be  lent  in  the  name  of  a  citizen ;  ijie  money-lenders  imme- 
diately employee!  the  names  of  Latins  and  Italians.  Agim 
they  extended  the  restriction  to  the  provinces;  but  the 
effect  was  only  to  render  usury  donbly  onerons,  by  muHng 
it  more  indirect  and  precarious  than  ever.  At  last  in  the 
B.&(T.  year  6S7,  when  the  laws  against  usury  had  been  allowed 
to  faU  into  disuse  as  futile  or  injurious,  a  consul  was  foimd 
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to  carry  the  sweeping  measure  of  a  redaction  of  all  debts 
by  three-fourths.  Valerius  Flaccus,  as  we  have  seen,  al- 
lowed the  debtors  **  to  excliange  Hloer  for  copper r  ,  The 
money-lenders,  who  demanded  interest  from  twelve  to 
forty  per  cent.,  exclaimed  loudly  against  this  confiscation 
of  their  property  ;  but  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether, 
when  the  rates  of  usury  were  so  overwhelming,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  maintain  the  frame  of  government  without  occa- 
sional resort  to  such  arbitrary  expedients.  From  that 
time  however  the  influence  of  the  moneyed  class  became 
again  predominant  in  the  city.  The  spirit  of  luxury  and 
wild  speculation,  which  grew  up  with  the  great  conquests 
of  the  republic  in  Asia,  gave  an  impulse  to  their  transac- 
tions. Large  classes  of  the  citizens  became  bowed  to  the 
ground  under  the  load  of  their  obligations,  and  the  conspi- 
racy of  Catilina,  conducted  by  political  adventurers,  was 
animated  and  supported  by  the  exigencies  of  the  impover- 
ished debtors.  Cicero  who  painted  it  in  his  speeches  in 
the  colours  of  cruelty  and  vindictiveness,  in  his  sober  trea- 
tise on  moral  duties  represented  it  as  a  great  swindling 
transaction.  The  law,  though  its  original  atrocities  were 
softened  in  later  practice,  was  still  excessively  harsh  to- 
wards the  debtor,  and  defeated  in  this  desperate  eflbrt  for 
relief,  he  now  pud  his  monthly  interest  with  a  punctuality 
unknown  before.  The  consul  might  felicitate  himself  on 
the  effect  of  his  firmness ;  nevertheless  the  evil  continued 
to  increase,  and  with  it  the  ^scontent  and  settled  deter- 
mination to  sweep  off  all  incumbrances ;  and  among  the 
various  interests  evoked  in  favour  of  Csesar's  schemes  of 
self-aggrandizement,  none  were  more  ardent  and  devoted 
to  him  than  those  of  the  would-be  repudiators.  His  here- 
ditary connexion  with  the  party  opposed  to  the  noblest 
and  the  wealthiest  of  the  citizens,  his  reputed  familiarity 
with  Catilina,  his  own  early  embarrassments,  and  conse- 
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quent  laxity  of  principles,  all  pointed  him  out  as  the  des- 
tined leader  of  a  great  fiscal  revolution.  '<  What  are  mw 
tables,^  asked  Cicero,  "  but  thai  you  should  buy  a  farm  with 
my  moneyy  you  keep  the  farm^  and  I  not  yet  my  money 
back  f"  And  many  there  doubtless  were  at  Borne  who  had 
yet  conceived  no  higher  idea  of  Csesar's  character  than  this. 

Now  at  last  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  age  stept  forth 
from  the  camp,  and  presented  himself  in  the  senate-house 
and  the  forum,  fertile  in  resource,  firm  in  resolution,  mo- 
derate and  practical  in  his  measures.  Assailed  by  clamour- 
ous importunity,  he  sternly  refused  to  yield  to  the  cry  for 
confiscation.  He  appointed  arbiters  for  the  valuation  of 
the  debtors'  property,  and  insisted  on  every  thing  being 
sold  for  the  liquidation  of  their  obligations ;  not  however 
at  any  price  which  might  be  fetched  at  a  moment  of  panic, 
but  at  the  estimated  value  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war.  At  the  same  time  he  required  the  creditors,  in  return 
for  this  prompt  interference,  to  strike  from  their  claims  the 
amount  of  interest  which  had  been  added  to  the  capital 
sum.  He  seems  to  have  resorted  further  to  the  old  tribu- 
nitian  expedient  of  making  grants  of  public  land  for  the 
relief  of  the  bankrupt  citizens,  whose  rank  and  character 
formed  in  his  eyes  a  claim  upon  the  compassion  or  policy  of 
the  commonwealth.  This  compromise  brought  him  no  per^ 
sonal  advantage ;  his  own  debts,  once  enonyous,  had  been 
long  wiped  out ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  unworthy  of 
Cicero  than  the  sarcasm  he  deliberately  vented  against- it, 
in  ascribing  this  discreet  adjustment  to  a  mere  gratuitous 
love  of  mischief. 

The  fiscal  expedients  of  antiquity  must  not  of  course  be 
judged  by  the  principles  which  have  ripened  in  modem 
times  under  very  difierent  social  combinations;  and  the 
second  measure  of  the  dictator,  which  forbade  any  citizen 
keeping  by  him  more  than  60,000  sesterces^  must  be  con- 
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sidered  as  directed  against  the  evil  effects  of  the  practice 
of  hoarding  bullion,  then  not  uncommon,  but  of  which  we 
can  have  little  experience.  In  the  general  perturbation 
of  affairs  coined  money  had  perhaps  almost  disappeared 
from  the  markets,  and  the  strong  arm  of  power  was  doubt- 
less invoked  by  acclamation  to  recall  it  into  circulation. 
Whether  or  not  such  measures  were  themselves  the  best 
that  could  be  devised,  they  at  least  answered  their  purpose 
in  satisfying  the  public  and  restoring  confidence.  CsBsar 
was  not  yet  ablie  to  promise  the  citizens  the  full  return  of 
peace  and  tranquillity,  but  they  beheld  in  his  supremacy 
the  fairest  guarantee  for  their  speedy  restoration,  and  the 
first  beams  of  security  shone  upon  them  from  his  countenance. 
An  ample  distribution  of  com  added  to  the  general  con- 
tentment. At  the  same  time  all  who  had  deemed  them- 
%lves  aggrieved  by  the  late  government,  whether  justly  or 
not,  looked  to  Caesar  for  redress  or  protection.  Since  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  several  of  the  exiles  whom 
Pompeius  had  condemned  during  his  third  consulship,  had 
come  to  offer  him  their  services,  and  these  men  he  recalled 
to  their  homes.  Of  all  this  class,  Milo  alone,  and  Anto- 
nius,  the  consul  who  had  taken  the  field  against  Catilina, 
were  excepted  from  the  amnesty.  The  only  law  of  Sulla 
which  was  still  in  force,  that  which  inflicted  civil  incapa- 
city on  the  children  of  his  victims,  was  revoked.  Finally, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Cisalpine  were  recompensed  for 
their  long  fidelity  by  the  concession  of  the  rights  of  the 
city.  Caosar  held  the  dictatorship  only  eleven  days,  and 
did  not  even  appoint  himself  a  master  of  the  horse.  Before 
resigning  it  he  presided  at  the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  nominated  consul  together  with  Ser- 
vilius  Isauricus.  The  other  chief  offices  were  conferred 
upon  his  steadiest  adherents,  with  every  due  formality,  and 
before  issuing  from  Home  to  join  his  legions  at  Brundi- 
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Bium,  he  declared  war  against  the  public  enemy  with  solema 
ceremonies  at  the  Latin  feruB,  Thus  the  conqueror  of  the 
republic  could  boast  that  he  had  once  more  set  up  on  ita  pe- 
destal the  august  image  he  had  himself  overthrown.  Nothing 
was  wanting  to  the  regularity  of  his  government;  the 
decrees  of  a  senate,  (for  he  had  assembled  more  than  half 
the  number  of  Fathers  together  at  Kome),  the  election  of 
the  people,  the  sanction  of  the  curies  and  the  auspices  on 
the  spot  appointed  by  custom  and  religion.  Csssar,  as 
proconsul,  was  a  rebel  from  the  moment  of  quitting  his 
province ;  but  as  soon  as  he  became  consul,  legitimately 
installed,  the  right,  in  the  eyes  of  a  nation  of  formalists^ 
passed  at  once  to  his  side,  while  his  adversaries  were 
straightway  transformed  into  enemies  and  traitors.  This 
they  seemed  even  themselves  in  some  sort  to  acknowledge; 
for,  although  there  were  as  many  as  two  hundred  senators 
in  the  camp  of  Pompeius,  they  dared  not  enact  a  law,  nor 
hold  an  election,  nor  confer  an  imperium.  They  had 
neither  curies,  nor  centuries,  nor  comitia ;  and  the  consuls, 
praetors  and  qusBstors  who  had  sailed  from  the  shores  of 
Italy,  sank  the  next  year  into  proconsuls^  propraetors  and 
proqusBstors.  The  representative  of  the  people  had  become 
the  guardian  of  precedent  and  order;  while  the  champion 
of  the  aristocracy  derived  his  unauthorized  prerogative 
from  the  passions  of  a  turbulent  camp.  Nevertheless, 
though  the  contest  might  thus  be  represented  as  one  of 
principle  and  constitutional  policy,  the  mass  of  the  citizens 
insisted  on  regarding  it  as  a  struggle  between  rival  chief- 
tains. The  antagonists  had  assumed  an  attitude  of  perso- 
nal defiance ;  the  names  of  Senate  and  People  had  sunk 
into  ominous  oblivion.  Caesar  and  Pompeius  were  now 
the  exclusive  watchwords  of  the  contending  parties ;  even 
the  children  playing  in  the  streets  divided  themselves  into 
Caesarians  and  Pompeians. 
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PoMPEius  had  no  sooner  placed  the  sea  between  his  fol- 
lowers and  the  cherished  soil  of  Italy  than  he  began  to 
develop  the  military  plans  which  he  had  long  meditated 
in  secret  The  consuls  and  their  party  were  now  really 
at  his  mercy ;  they  could  not  dispense  with  his  services, 
for  once  removed  from  the  centre  of  government,  their 
authority  in  the  camp  was  merely  nominal.  The  rulers 
of  the  allied  and  dependent  states  of  the  East  owed  their 
thrones  to  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates.  While  only 
distant  and  doubtful  rumours  had  reached  them  of  Caesar's 
exploits  on  the  shores  of  the  Western  ocean,  they  had 
before  their  eyes  sensible  proofs  that  his  rival  was  the 
greatest  captain  and  most  powerful  statesman  in  the  world. 
Gratitude  and  fear  combined  to  urge  them  to  obey  his 
summons,  when  he  appointed  Thessalonica  for  the  ren« 
dezvouB  of  his  friends.  Deiotarus  and  Dorilaus,  princes 
of  Galatia,  Bhascuporis  and  Sadales  of  Thrace^  Tarcon<r 
dimotus  of  Cilicia,  Ariobarzanes  of  Cappadocia,  Antiochus 
of  Commagene,  were  among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
barbarian  chieftabs  who  flocked  to  his  standard.  Each  of 
these  potentates  was  attended  by  a  select  body  of  horse- 
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men  from  his  own  comitiy.  Of  these  Oriental  allies  the 
cavaliy^  the  bowmen,  and  the  slingers  alone  are  enume- 
rated ;  but  the  rulers  of  Asia  furnished,  nK>reoyer,  large 
contingents  of  foot  soldiers,  and  the  whole  number  of  the 
armed  men  who  were  brought  from  Pontus  and  Aimeniay 
from  the  Euphrates  and  the  Red  Sea,  to  swell  the  pomp 
of  the  great  Soman  commander  if  not  to  increase  his 
strength,  might  be  compared  in  rhetorical  declamation  to 
the  forces  of  Agamemnon,  of  Gyrus,  or  of  Xerxes.  These 
were  only  the  auxiliaries ;  the  main  body  consisted  of  five 
Koman  legions,  which  had  been  carried  over  from  Italy ; 
a  sixth  formed  by  the  union  of  two  incomplete  divisions 
which  Cato  had  commanded  in  Sicily;  a  seventh  was 
raised  from  the  veterans  whom  Sulla  and  Lucullus  had 
settled  in  Crete  or  Macedonia ;  two  more  had  been  hastily 
levied  by  Lentulus  among  the  citizens  in  the  province  of 
Asia.  Scipio,  who  had  quitted  the  camp  for  his  appointed 
province  of  Syria,  was  expected  to  return  with  the  two 
legions  stationed  on  that  frontier.  Gabinius  had  brought 
over  from  Alexandria  a  squadron  of  Koman  cavalry,  and 
the  knights  and  senators  mounting  their  horses  had  nused 
that  arm  of  the  service  far  beyond  its  usual  strength  both 
in  numbers  and  equipments.  The  complement  of  each 
legion  was  perhaps  doubled  by  their  auxiliary  cohorts  of 
Achaians»  Boeotians,  Epirotes  and  Thessalians.  Octavius, 
a  Pompeian  lieutenant,  had  captured  a  body  of  Ctesarians, 
who  had  recently  landed  in  lUyricum,  and  had  induced 
them  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  his  own  imperator. 

Nine  Boman  legions  must  have  amounted  to  at  least 
45,000  men;  the  cavalry  and  auxiliaries  may  have 
swelled  this  number  to  100,000,  while  the  motley  forces 
of  the  allies  defy  all  calculation.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
maintain  such  swarms  at  a  single  point  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  combatants  could  not  be 
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depended  upon  for  skilly  for  conrage5  or  perhaps  for  fidelity. 
Even  among  the  legionary  force  the  greater  number  were 
comparatively  raw  levies,  and  among  the  Bomans  the 
severe  training  of  the  camp  and  the  field  gave  the  veterans 
an  advantage  over  recruits  which  hardly  any  superiority 
in  numbers  could  compensate.  Pompeius  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  his  own  men, 
and  devoted  himself  with  diligence  and  vigour  to  their 
exercise  and  training.  He  deigned  to  submit  in  person 
to  the  severe  drill  of  the  legionary,  hurling  the  pilum  and 
brandishing  the  sword  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  and 
displaying,  it  was  said,  though  in  his  fifty-eighth  year,  the 
strength  and  ardour  of  a  young  recruit  He  wanted  time 
both  for  collecting  his  vast  forces,  and  for  making  good 
soldiers  of  them ;  and  in  this  point  of  view  the  interval  of 
nine  months,  which  he  gained  by  Csasar's  absence  in  the 
West,  was  highly  advantageous  to  him.  A  fleet,  more- 
over, of  500  galleys,  contributed  by  every  naval  power  of 
the  East,  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal,  with  which  he 
might  command  the  waters  between  Italy  and  Greece, 
oppose  the  transit  of  his  enemy,  and  when  the  time  arrived 
cover  his  own.  This  fleet  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  Bibulus,  a  zealous  if  not  an  able  partizan,  and  divided 
into  several  squadrons  to  watch  the  ports  on  the  one  coast, 
and  the  landing-places  on  the  other. 

CaBsar  could  not  boast  among  his  auxiliaries  so  many 
nations  or  so  many  kings.  Nevertheless,  not  to  mention 
the  le^on  Alauda,  nor  the  levies  furnished  by  the  cities  of 
(jaul  and  Spain,  by  the  Cisalpines  and  the  Italians,  he 
had  enlisted  some  squadrons  of  German  horse,  whose 
courage  he  had  proved  on  many  a  field ;  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  Rhine  and  even  of  the  Danube  had  not  been  slow, 
perhaps,  to  contribute  succours  to  his  adventurous  enter- 
prise*   But  Cassar,  the  secret  of  whose  success  was  the 
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rapidity  of  his  moyements,  had  no  wish  to  encumber  him^ 
self  with  numbers.  His  legionaries  were  all  veterans ; 
inured  to  toil  and  hunger^  to  heat  and  cold,  to  sleeping  on 
the  ground,  to  marching  through  forests  and  morasses,  to 
fighting  men  of  strength  and  stature  beyond  their  own, 
every  man  among  them  was  himself  a  host.  The  remem- 
brance of  so  many  victories  guned  was  an  earnest  to  them 
of  the  one  great  victory  which  yet  remained  to  gain.  The 
officers  were  thoroughly  devoted  to  their  imperator,  and  a 
single  mind  and  eye  regulated  every  movement  in  their 
camp.  On  the  other  hand  Pompeius  found  himself 
thwarted  on  all  sides  by  the  chiefs  of  the  senate  who 
surrounded  him,  and  upon  whom,  little  versed  perhaps  in 
war,  but  not  the  less  complacent  and  importunate  in  their 
counsels,  he  wad  obliged  to  devolve  the  subordinate  com- 
mand. The  Lentuli  and  Marcelli,  the  Domitii  and  Me- 
telli,  the  renegade  Labienus,  the  vanquished  Afranius, 
Cato  also  and  Cicero,  who  had  recently  arrived  at  the 
camp,  formed  with  many  others  a  council  of  war,  whose 
jealousies  of  their  chief  and  of  one  another,  whose  preju- 
dices and  self-seeking,  the  recriminations  of  some,  the  un- 
timely jests  of  others,  filled  the  general's  tent  with  dis- 
cord, and  sought,  not  always  in  vain,  to  sway  his  policy 
and  control  his  judgment. 

Csesar  had  wasted  no  time  or  cost  on  the  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  contest  with  the  Pompeians  the  command  of  the 
sea.  He  had  collected,  however,  at  Brundisium  a  sufii- 
cient  number  of  vessels  to  transport  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  small  army  acrpss  the  narrow  straits,  and  he 
determined  to  attempt  the  transit,  and  attack  the  enemy 
while  his  preparations  were  yet  incomplete.  On  the  4th 
of  January,  the  third  day  from  his  leaving  Bome,  he  em- 
barked seven  legions,  amounting  to  15,000  infantry  and 
600  cavalry.    Had  he  encountered  a  strong  division  of  the 
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Pompeian  fleet  his  destmction  was  almost  ineTitable.   But  A.v.Toa 

^  B.  c*  48. 

BibuluSy  wearied  with  his  exertions  through  the  autumn, 
while  the  enemy  was  distant,  and  little  thinking  that  the 
man  who  had  been  created  dictator  at  Rome  little  more 
than  a  fortnight  before,  was  already  on  the  sea,  reposed 
securely  in  his  harbours.  The  seven  legions  effected  their 
passage  unopposed,  and  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  Ceraunian 
mountains.  Bibulus,  frantic  at  the  news  of  their  escape, 
rushed  to  sea,  and  fell  upon  the  empty  flotilla  as  it  sought 
the  Italian  shore  to  receive  on  board  a  second  division. 
He  captured  thirty  vessels,  which  he  burnt  with  their 
mariners  on  board.  He  summoned  his  squadrons  from 
every  port  to  cruise  in  the  straits,  and  kept  watch  himself 
with  imremitting  vigilance,  so  that  Antonius,  to  whom  the 
second  embarkation  was  entrusted,  could  not  venture  to 
follow  his  chief.  But  the  galleys  of  the  Romans  were 
little  fitted  for  keeping  the  sea  through  the  winter  months ; 
the  toil  and  danger  to  which  Bibulus  exposed  himself  soon 
wore  him  out,  and  he  died  of  fatigue  and  mortification. 

The  first  city  which  C»sar  encountered  was  Oricum. 
The  Pompeian  commander  Torquatus  prepared  to  defend 
it ;  but  the  inhabitants  declared  that  they  could  not  fight 
against  a  Roman  consul,  and  insisted  upon  opening  their 
gates.  The  same  thing  happened  at  Apollonia.  The 
invader  attached  greater  importance  to  the  possession  of 
Dyrrhachium,  on  account  of  its  port,  the  best  on  that 
coast,  and  of  its  strong  position.  He  marched  thither  in 
all  haste,  but  Pompeius  had  anticipated  him.  He  now 
halted  on  the  banks  of  the  Apsus,  to  cover  the  places 
which  had  surrendered  to  him,  as  well  as  the  country 
of  Epirus,  whence  he  drew  his  supplies.  As  neither  of 
the  opposing  generals  was  supported  by  his  whole  force, 
both  were  willing  to  gain  time  by  negotiation.  Indeed 
this  hollow  pretence  of  negotiating,  to  which  both  so  fre- 
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quentlj  resorted,  was  necessary  to  save  appearances. 
Both  had  numerous  partizans  who  regarded  the  war  as 
a  mournful  necessity,  and  required  their  chiefs  to  make  at 
least  a  show  of  concession.  One  day  Yatinius  on  the 
part  of  Cassar,  Labienus  on  that  of  Pompeius,  were  de- 
bating the  terms  of  accommodation  in  loud  tones  between 
the  two  armies.  The  soldiers  listened ;  upon  their  simple 
minds  the  language,  which  to  their  officers  were  mere 
empty  sounds,  might  make  a  deep  impression.  They 
were  horrified  when  they  heard  speak  of  the  anger  of  the 
Gods,  the  tears  of  their  country,  the  impiety  of  a  contest 
of  kinsmen  and  brothers.  The  excitability  of  the  Southern 
character  had  more  than  once  broken  out  on  similar  oo* 
casions,  and  now  they  were  rushing  with  a  sudden  impulse 
into  each  other's  arms,  when  all  at  once  a  shower  of 
arrows  from  the  Pompeians  at  a  distance,  so  Cossar  tells 
us,  revived  the  spirit  of  animosity,  and  Labienus  broke  up 
the  conference,  exclaiming,  ** Peace!  you  shall  have  no 
peace f  till  you  bring  us  the  head  of  C<BsarJ* 

Meanwhile  the  consul  despatched  urgent  messages  to 
Antonius  to  cross  the  straits  with  the  first  favourable 
wind ;  but  time  past,  and  Antonius  did  not  arrive.  Then 
did  Cassar  conceive  the  bold,  the  rash  design,  for  such  we 
can  hardly  avoid  calling  it,  of  going  in  person  in  quest  of 
his  missing  legions.  The  risk  of  capture  was  imminent ; 
his  officers  would  have  dissuaded,  his  soldiers  would  per- 
haps have  forbidden  him ;  but  he  left  the  camp  alone  by 
night,  and  engaged  a  fishing-boat  to  transport  him  to  the 
opposite  shore.  We  are  told  that  he  put  to  sea  in  a  violent 
storm,  and  reassured  the  trembling  pilot,  who  was  about 
to  turn  back,  by  exclaiming,  ^^Fear  not  I  you  carry  C<Bsar 
and  his  fortune.^  The  fortune  of  Csesar  might  be  already 
proverbial,  so  conspicuous  had  been  his  career  for  unex- 
pected successes,  and  his  gradual  ascent  without  a  false 
step  from  the  lowest  round  to  the  summit  of  ambition's 
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ladder.  Nevertheless  the  tempest  increased^  and  even 
Ciesar's  courage  was  not  reckless.  He  regained  the 
shore,  and  composed  himself  once  more  to  await  his 
lieutenant's  arrival.  Since  the  death  of  Bibulus  the  com- 
mand of  the  Pompeian  fleet  had  been  divided  among  eight 
independent  admirals,  who,  as  might  be  expected,  failed 
to  act  with  concert.  The  use  of  oars  gave  the  ancients 
great  facilities  in  evading  a  naval  blockade,  and  their  light 
barks  were  constructed  for  running  on  any  flat  beach, 
60  that  it  was  equally  difficult  to  prevent  their  landing. 
Antonius  at  last,  taking  advantage  of  a  south  wind, 
crossed  the  straits  in  a  few  hours,  and  came  in  sight 
of  Apollonia.  But  the  gale  drove  him  past  that  place 
and  Dyrrhachium  also,  and  when  he  at  last  came  to  land 
at  Nymphaeum  he  found  himself  a  hundred  miles  distant 
from  bis  general's  camp.  Pompeius  lay  between,  and 
with  a  little  activity  he  might  easily  have  overwhelmed 
the  new  comer.  He  made  the  attempt,  but  so  tardily, 
that  CsBsar  and  his  lieutenant  were  enabled  to  effect  a 
junction. 

But  this  abortive  attempt  on  the  part  of  Pompeius 
sufficed  to  remove  him  from  Dyrrhachium,  and  enabled 
Csesar  to  throw  himself  with  his  combined  armies  between 
the  enemy  and  his  magazines.  This  however  was  of  less 
consequence  to  the  republican  forces,  since  they  had  the 
command  of  the  sea,  and  Pompeius  could  select  a  strong 
position  on  a  promontory  named  Petra,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  Dyrrhachium,  including  a  good  anchorage, 
which  he  proceeded  to  secure  with  a  line  of  entrench- 
ments fifteen  miles  in  circuit.  Csesar,  unable  to  bring 
his  adversary  to  a  decisive  engagement,  for  Pompeius 
firmly  refused  to  commit  his  untrained  niunbers  to  a 
combat  with  the  little  band  of  veterans  before  him,  con- 
ceived the  audacious  idea  of  shutting  up  a  vastly  superior 
force  within  lines  of  drcumvallation.    The  same  operation 
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had  succeeded  at  Alesia,  and  again  in  Spain,  becanee 
in  both  cases  he  could  starve  the  enemy  into  submission ; 
but  at  Fetra  the  Pompeians  could  draw  ample  supplies 
from  the  sea,  and  quietly  await  the  moment  when  their 
exercises  should  be  completed,  or  their  confidence  assured 
by  a  series  of  skirmishes.  But  Csssar  calculated  on  the 
moral  effect  of  the  extraordinary  spectade  he  thus  pre- 
sented to  the  world.  When  the  rumour  spread  that 
the  great  Pompeius  at  the  head  of  the  party  which  had  so 
lately  swayed  the  East  and  the  West,  was  master  of  no 
more  space  of  groimd  than  he  could  set  his  foot  upon,  it 
communicated  a  vast  impulse  to  the  growing-  favour 
in  which  Cadaar's  cause  was  held.  Throughout  Greece 
and  Macedonia  his  partizans  increased  in  strength  and 
boldness ;  he  received  assurance  of  support  from  numerous 
quarters;  and  he  could  now  remove,  if  necessary,  the 
basis  of  his  operations  to  the  very  ground  which  Pompeius 
had  chosen  for  the  centre  of  his  own  movements.  The  im- 
mediate success  therefore  of  the  blockade  of  Petra  was  not 
material  to  him.  Nevertheless  he  pressed  the  blockade 
with  earnestness  and  vigour.  He  connected  with  a  vast 
entrenchment  all  the  hills  which  surrounded  the  Pompeian 
position,  and  reached  the  sea  on  either  hand.  These 
works  could  not  be  carried  out,  on  either  side,  without 
repeated  collisions.  Small  detachments  were  engaged 
every  day,  and  sometimes  whole  legions  came  into  combat. 
On  one  occasion  a  Caesarian  redoubt  was  so  furiously 
assailed  that  not  one  of  its  defenders  escaped  without 
a  wound.  Thirty  thousand  arrows  were  picked  up  within 
the  lines  and  shown  to  Caesar.  A  centurion  named 
Scaeva  had  had  his  shield  pierced  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty  places. 

The  French  boast  that  their  great  Napoleon  gmned 
some  of  his  finest  victories  w\th  famishing  soldiers,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  with  equal  justice  of  Wellington*  ''  Oh, 
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sir  1  toe  did  not  fight  for  the  battle,  toe  fought  for  the 
brook,"  was  the  reply  of  a  serjeant  of  the  43rd,  when  com- 
plimented on  the  prowess  of  his  regiment  at  Talavera.  The 
rapidity  of  movement,  which  was  the  soul  of  Caesar's  tac- 
tics, could  not  be  attained  without  reducing  his  men  to 
the  severest  straits,  and  his  veterans  were  accustomed  to 
trust  to  victory  for  their  daily  sustenance.  Never  how- 
ever did  they  suffer  more  than  now  at  Dyrrhachium,  where 
they  occupied  a  country  which  had  been  exhausted  before 
them  by  the  demands  of  the  enemy.  Caesar  had  sent  detach- 
ments to  collect  supplies  from  Epirus,  Thessaly,  JEtolia, 
and  even  Macedonia :  but  contributions  had  been  ahready 
levied  in  these  countries  also,  and  the  advance  of  Scipio's 
forces  on  one  side,  on  the  other  of  the  troops  Caesar  had 
detached  to  meet  them,  anticipated  the  resources  which 
might  have  been  derived  from  these  quarters.  The  be- 
siegers were  reduced  to  a  diet  of  herbs  and  roots,  some 
cakes  of  which  they  threw  within  the  lines  of  the  Fom- 
peians,  to  show  them  that  men  who  could  exist  and  fight 
on  such  hard  fare,  were  not  easily  to  be  conquered.  They 
would  gnaw  the  bark  of  trees,  they  said,  before  they  would 
quit  their  post.  Meanwhile  the  Fompeians,  though  fur- 
nished with  ample  provision  from  their  ships,  suffered 
greatly  from  want  of  water,  for  Caesar  commanded  the 
sources  of  the  streams  which  flowed  into  their  encamp- 
ment and  diverted  them  to  a  distance.  Their  horses  and 
cattle  perished  for  lack  of  forage,  and  the  air  was  infected 
by  the  multitude  of  carcases* 

The  position  of  Fompeius  was  thus  becoming  daily  less 
tolerable,  but  the  removal  of  so  large  a  force  by  sea  was 
perhaps  impracticable ;  at  aU  events  it  would  have  been 
disastrous.  He  made  a  great  effort  to  relieve  himself  by 
directing,  with  the  aid  of  his  vessels,  a  movement  on  the 
rear  of  the  Caesarian  lines.     As  a  military  operation  this 
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movement  deserves  the  highest  praise^  and  it  was  attended 
with  all  the  success  it  merited.  The  besiegers^  unable  to  de- 
fend the  whole  length  of  their  lines,  were  attacked  at  a  dis- 
advantage on  a  distant  and  unguarded  point.  Their  com- 
munications were  broken,  and  their  first  attempts  to  restore 
them  baffled.  The  Pompeians  flushed  with  victory  no  longer 
feared  to  encounter  the  veterans  who  were  brought  up  in 
greater  numbers,  and  who  for  the  first  time  turned  their 
backs  on  the  enemy  and  fled  in  disorder.  The  rout  indeed 
was  so  complete,  that  Pompeius  was  apprehensive  of  a 
feint,  and  recalled  his  men  from  the  pursuit,  in  which  even 
the  inequality  of  the  ground,  which  would  have  retarded 
his  cavalry,  might  hardly  have  saved  Caesar  from  utter 
destruction.  But  he  was  satisfied  with  having  carried  out 
his  own  plans,  maintained  his  position  as  long  as  he 
chose,  and  ended  with  gaining  a  complete  victory.  Csesar 
was  in  rapid  flight  before  him.  He  grounded  his  arms, 
reviewed  his  captives,  and  allowed  Labienus  to  put  many 
of  them  to  death  in  cold  blood.  When  Cato  beheld  the 
bodies  of  a  thousand  citizens  extended  on  the  field  of 
battle,  he  covered  his  face  and  wept.  He  had  extorted  a 
promise  from  his  chief  that  no  city  should  be  sacked,  and 
no  blood  shed  on  the  scafibld,  and  the  falsification  of  his 
last  hopes  completed  the  disgust  he  felt  at  the  unnatural 
contest  before  him.  But  the  nobles  were  elated  at  their 
success  beyond  expression :  they  saluted  their  chief  with 
the  title  of  imperator,  though  Pompeius  with  more  delicacy 
of  feeling,  declined  the  usual  insignia,  and  would  wreath 
neither  his  fasces  nor  his  despatches  with  laurel. 

One  month  earlier  the  defeat  of  Csesar  would  have 
been  ruinous  to  him,  for  he  had  then  secured  no  friends  to 
favour  his  retreat,  and  no  second  field  for  the  development 
of  his  resources.  He  could  now  retire  from  the  seaboard 
into  Macedonia  or  Thessaly,  combine  his  detachments,  and 
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invite  the  chances  of  a  campaign  in  the  open  conntrj. 
Meanwhile  Afranius  and  others  urged  Pompeius  to  cross 
over  into  Italy  and  recover  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
The  effect  of  such  a  movement  upon  the  fortimes  of  his 
party  could  not  fail  to  be  enormous.  Pompeius,  on  his  part, 
was  far  from  confident  in  his  means  of  measuring  himself 
with  his  adversary  in  the  field,  and  his  refusing  to  take  the 
course  proposed,  if  it  was  not  deliberate  treachery,  was  as- 
suredly the  blindest  fatuity.  But  Scipio  with  the  legions  of 
Asia  lay  to  the  eastward,  and  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates 
still  persisted  in  looking  to  the  East  as  the  appropriate  basis 
of  his  resources.  Accordingly  on  breaking  up  from  Petra 
he  directed  his  multitudinous  forces  on  Macedonia,  though 
too  late  to  overtake  Caesar,  who  had  already  penetrated 
into  Thessaly,  and  was  indulging  his  soldiers  in  the  boun- 
teous plenty  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Peneus,  where  the 
harvest  was  just  ripening  for  their  swords.  The  capture 
of  Gomphi  and  Metropolis  reduced  all  the  strongholds  to 
submission,  excepting  only  Larissa,  where  Scipio  and 
Pompeius  united  their  armies  soon  afterwards. 

The  nobles  in  the  Republican  camp  amused  themselves 
with  quarrelling  about  the  expected  spoils  of  the  war 
which  seemed  hastening  to  an  auspicious  termination,  or 
taunting  their  imperator,  their  Agamemnon,  as  they  called 
him,  or  king  of  kings,  with  his  delay  in  giving  them  the 
opportunity  of  victory.  They  proposed  the  most  trucu- 
lent measures  to  be  enforced  on  their  return  to  Rome 
against  the  neutrals  or  the  lukewarm,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  their  triumph  would  have  been  followed  by  a 
merciless  proscription.  Cato  was  so  shocked  at  their 
behaviour  that  he  sought  a  command  which  should  detain 
him  on  the  coast  of  Epirus;  and  Cicero,  on  the  advance 
into  Thessaly,  pleaded  ill-health  and  remained  also  behind. 
At  length  Pompeius  moved  southward  from  Larissa  in 
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quest  of  the  CsBsarian  forces,  which  occupied  the  wide 
plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Enipeus.  The  two  armies 
entrenched  themselves  with  an  interval  of  four  miles  be- 
tween them,  the  Pompeians  to  the  east,  their  opponents  to 
the  west,  beneath  the  projecting  eminence  of  Pharsalus. 
But  Pompeius  who  had  chosen  his  position  on  rising 
ground,  long  refused  to  meet  the  Cassarians  in  the  plain, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  several  days'  manoeuvring,  when 
Cassar,  having  exhausted  the  country  around  him,  threat- 
ened a  movement  towards  Scotussa,  which  would  have 
cut  off  the  enemy  from  Larissa  itself,  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
senate  could  prevul  on  their  leader  to  trust  their  cause  to 
the  arbitrement  of  a  pitched  battle.  Yet  hb  army  consisted 
of  a  legionary  force  of  forty-five  thousand  men,  while  the 
cavalry  amounted  to  seven  thousand,  and  they  were 
animated  by  the  consciousness  of  the  long  tndning  to 
which  they  had  submitted,  and  of  the  laurels  they  had  so 
lately  won.  They  were  supported  moreover  by  an  un- 
numbered host  of  barbarian  auxiliaries,  whose  archers, 
slingers  and  cavalry,  discreetly  handled,  might  be  truly  for- 
midable even  to  Boman  veterans.  Csesar  on  the  other 
hand  had  no  more  than  eighty  legionary  cohorts,  and  these 
so  much  reduced  by  the  losses  of  their  numerous  cam- 
paigns, as  to  amount  to  no  more  than  twenty-two  thou- 
sand fighting  men ;  while  his  cavalry  was  computed  at 
only  a  single  thousand.  His  subsidiary  forces  were  also 
vastly  inferior  in  number  to  those  of  his  opponents.  But 
the  real  work  of  the  day  was  to  be  done,  he  well  knew,  by 
the  veteran  legionaries,  and  he  could  rely  on  the  spirit 
by  which  these  heroes  were  animated :  for  every  private 
seemed  to  feel  that  his  general's  eye  was  upon  himself  per- 
sonally, and  the  sentiment  with  which  the  centurion 
Crastinus  greeted  him,  as  he  passed  along  the  ranks,  was 
proudly  avowed  by  alL     "  My  general^  he  exclaimed,  "  / 
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totll  80  bear  myself  to  day  that  whether  I  survive  or  fall, 
you  shall  have  cause  to  thank  me^  It  was  Crastinus  that 
hurled  the  first  pilum  and  commenced  the  fray. 

Shortly  before  noon  on  the  9  th  August  («=»6th  June),  ^J-g^ 
the  Pompeians  descended  from  their  camp,  and  took  up 
their  positions  in  the  plain  beneath,  having  a  stream  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  Enipeus,  on  their  right.     CsBsar 
hastened  with  alacrity  to  the  encounter,  and  levelled  the 
rampart  of  his  entrenchment,  to  facilitate  the  egress  of  his 
serried  ranks.      Extending  his  cavalry  obliquely  on  his 
right  to  prevent  his  being  outflanked  on  the  only  open 
side,  for  his  left  was  protected  by  the  stream  above-men- 
tioned, he  ordered  his  first  line  to  charge  with  their  usual 
impetuosity.     The  Pompeians  were  directed  to  await  the 
onset  where  they  stood,  that  the  assailants  might  be  ex- 
hausted by  the  increased  space  they  would  have  to  tra- 
verse.    But  the  Csesarians  halted  with  admirable  precision 
to  take  breath,  just  before  they  came  within  the  range  of 
the  enemy's  piles,  and  made  their  attack  with  recovered 
vigour.     Meanwhile  the  Pompeian  cavalry  had  charged  in 
their  turn,  and  had  they  driven  in  the  slender  squadrons 
opposed  to  them,  they  would  have  taken  the  Csesarian 
legions  in  flank  and  rear,  and  perhaps  thrown  them  into 
confusion.     But  the  gallant  German  horse,  supported  by 
the  picked  men  who  fought  on  foot  in  the  midst  of  their 
ranks,  received  the  shock  with  fortitude,  and  only  retreated 
slowly  before  it,  till  they  found  themselves  relieved  by  the 
advance  of  a  chosen  body  of  six  cohorts  placed  in  reserve 
behind  them.     The  knights  and  senators  who  fought  in 
the  ranks  of  the   Pompeian   cavalry  were  equipped  in 
complete  armour,  and  the  Csesarians  were  expressly  or- 
dered to  waste  no  unprofitable  blows  on  their  helmets  and 
cuirasses,  but  to  strike  home  at  their  faces.     Thus  assailed 
they  soon  broke  their  ranks,  and  rolled  back  upon  their 
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Own  llnes^  till  thej  gained  the  open  space  behind,  and 
sought  refuge  among  the  hills.     The  Pompeian  infantry 
were  still  holding  their  ground,  when  this  success  enabled 
Caesar  to  bring  up  all  his  reserves,  and  charge  them  both  in 
front  and  in  flank.     At  the  commencement  of  the  day  be 
had  directed  his  men  to  conflne  their  aim  to  the  Romans 
opposed  to  them  and  disregard  the  allies,  whose  slaughter 
would  count  little  towards  deciding  the  event     But  as 
soon  as  fortune  declared  in  his  favour  he  commanded  them 
to  abstain  from  the  blood  of  citizens,  and  devote  them- 
selves to  the  destruction  of  the  barbarians.     The  hearts  of 
the  Pompeian  legionaries  were  not  in  their  worL     As 
each  Cassarian  confronted  an  opponent,  he  communicated 
to  him  the  order  he  had  received,  and  the  Pompeians 
gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  welcome  respite,  and  even 
opened  their  lines  to  let  the  victors  rush  upon  their  allies, 
who  were  crowded  in  unavailable  masses  behind  them. 
Among  these  almost  unresisting  multitudes  a  great  slaughter 
took  place.     Pompeius  had  already  abandoned  the  field, 
retiring  moodily  to  his  entrenchments  at  the  first  incli- 
nation of  fortune.     He  made  dispositions  for  the  defence 
of  the  works ;  but  the  routed  battalions  instead  of  rallying 
to  man  the  ramparts,  fl^d  with  precipitation  past  them, 
and  took  refuge  on  a  hill  at  some  distance.     The  discom- 
fited general,  alone  in  his  tent,  was  roused  from  Us  de- 
spondency by  the  shouts  of  the  enemy  pressing  on  his  out- 
works.   Exclaiming  with  peevish  impatience,  "  Wliatt  as- 
sault  even  my  camp  I  ^  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  galloped 
with  a  handful  of  attendants  through  the  decuman  or 
hinder  gate. 

The  conquerors  burst  into  the  encampment  where  they 
found  preparation  made  for  celebrating  an  assured  victory. 
Tables  were  laid  for  the  banquet,  and  decked  with  splendid 
services  of  plate ;  the  tents  of  Lentulus  and  others  were 
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embowered  in  ivy.  Bat  the  yeteransj  dazzled  by  this  un- 
wonted magnificence5  were  summoned  to  follow  their  ge- 
neral^  and  leave  the  fruits  of  victory  untasted ;  and  they 
obeyed.  The  Pompeians  were  still  in  force  in  their  new 
position,  but  shivered  once  more  at  the  first  onset,  they 
poured  in  broken  masses  over  hill  and  plain.  But  Caesar 
was  not  yet  satisfied.  Allowing  a  part  only  of  his  troops 
to  return  to  the  camps,  he  led  four  legions  in  hot  pursuit 
by  a  shorter  or  better  road,  and  drew  them  up  at  the 
distance  of  six  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  The  fu* 
gitives,  finding  their  retreat  intercepted,  halted  on  rising 
ground  overhanging  a  stream.  Caesar  set  his  men  imme* 
diately  to  throw  up  entrenchments,  and  cut  off  their  ap- 
proach to  the  water.  This  last  labour  was  accomplished 
before  nightfall;  and  when  the  Pompeians  perceived  that 
their  means  of  watering  were  intercepted,  they  listened  to 
the  summons  to  surrender.  A  few  only  of  the  senators 
escaped  in  the  darkness. 

The  battle  of  Pharsalia  was  honourably  distinguished 
in  the  annals  of  civil  warfare :  from  the  close  of  the  day 
no  more  blood  was  shed ;  the  fugitives  were  spared  and 
the  captives  received  mercy.  Nor  indeed  was  the  carnage 
of  the  combat  proportioned  to  its  results.  The  victors 
lost  thirty  centurions,  and  two  hundred,  or,  as  some  stated, 
twelve  hundred  legionaries :  of  the  vanquished  there  fell 
ten  senators,  forty  knights,  and  six  thousand  of  all  ranks. 
But  this  enumeration  does  not  include  the  loss  of  the  auxi- 
liaries, which  on  the  Pompeian  side  must  have  been  much 
greater.  Domitius  was  the  only  noble  of  distinction  who 
perished;  he  was  cut  down  in  the  flight  by  Caesar's  ca- 
valry. Many  were  captured :  many  also  hastened  to  de- 
liver themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror  whose 
fame  for  clemency  was  already  established.  As  he  rode 
across  the  field  of  battle  he  had  expressed  a  genuine  pang 
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of  sorrow^  perhaps  not  unmixed  with  remorse,  at  the  eight 
of  the  corpses  of  his  countrjmen.  *'  They  would  have  it 
80^  he  exclaimed;  ** after  all  my  exploits  I sitould  have 
been  condemned  to  deaths  had  I  not  thrown  myself  on  the 
protection  of  my  soldiers.^ 

The  remnant  of  the  vast  Pompeian  host  was  scattered 
in  various  directions.  No  reserve  had  been  provided 
on  the  field  of  battle,  nor  had  any  place  been  assigned 
for  rallying  in  case  of  disaster.  The  fleet  was  far  distant 
and  dispersed  in  various  petty  enterprises.  Yet  the  re- 
sources which  remained  to  so  great  a  party  even  after 
its  signal  defeat,  were  manifold  and  abundant.  But 
Pompeius  lost  all  courage  and  judgment.  He  sought  only 
to  save  his  own  life,  and  he  thought  himselC  most  secure 
in  solitude  and  obscurity.  He  fled  through  Larissa, 
declining  the  shelter  of  its  walls,  and  penetrating  the 
defiles  of  Tempe,  gained  the  Thessalian  shore  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Peneus.  Here  he  was  received  on  'board  a  mer- 
chant-vessel with  the  two  Lentuli,  Favonius,  and  his 
ally  Deiotarus,  with  whom  he  made  directly  for  Lesbos, 
whither  he  had  removed  his  wife  Cornelia.  From  thence 
running  along  the  coast  of  Asia  he  picked  up  a  few  more 
of  his  adherents,  and  held  a  council  on  the  best  means 
of  securing  his  further  safety.  He  proposed  himself  to 
demand  an  asylum  in  Parthia,  but  he  was  overruled  by 
the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  who  deemed  such  a  step 
either  impolitic  or  dishonourable.  They  represented  that 
Ptolemffius,  the  child-king  of  Egypt,  owed  his  throne  to  the 
interference  of  the  senate,  and  would  doubtless  evince  his 
gratitude  by  now  sheltering  its  chief.  The  wealth  of 
Egypt  was  unbounded;  its  position  almost  inaccessible 
to  an  enemy  destitute  of  a  fleet;  and  in  such  a  retreat 
Pompeius,  it  was  urged,  might  summon  his  adherents 
around  him,  and  prepare  at  leisure  for  another  struggle. 
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They  relied  on  the  terror  of  the  mere  name  of  the  republic, 
and  could  not  jet  imagine  that  any  foreign  potentate 
would  court  the  favour  of  a  private  adventurer  by  re- 
jecting its  legitimate  demands.  Pompeius  arrived  off 
Pelusium  with  about  two  thousand  men.  By  the  will 
of  the  late  king,  his  daughter  Cleopatra  was  destined  to 
wed  her  brother  PtolemsluSy  then  a  mere  stripling,  and 
reign  conjointly  with  him,  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
•senate.  But  Cleopatra  had  been  expelled  by  a  court 
intrigue,  and  the  country  was  ruled  in  the  young  king's 
name  by  the  eunuch  Pothinus,  the  general  Achillas,  and 
the  preceptor  Theodotus,  Cleopatra  threatened  to  invade 
the  realm  and  recover  her  rights,  and  the  king's  forces 
were  collected  on  the  eastern  frontier  to  oppose  her.  The 
claims  of  the  Boman  fugitive  were  discussed  in  the  royal 
councils,  and  his  dangerous  alliance  rejected.  But  the 
fatal  decision  was  concealed,  and  the  victim  inveigled 
alone  into  a  vessel  despatched  to  bear  him,  as  was  pre- 
tended, into  the  royal  presence.  Pompeius  fell  blindly 
into  the  snare,  or  rather  perhaps  repelled  the  dissuasions 
of  his  friends  with  reckless  desperation.  When  seated 
in  the  boat,  Septimius,  a  Boman  centurion,  struck  him 
from  behind,  and  he  was  speedily  dispatched  by  Achillas 
himself.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  carried  on  shore, 
the  trunk  cast  out  into  the  surf,  whence  it  was  shortly 
washed  up  on  the  beach.  Corneha  and  her  attendants 
hoisted  their  sails  with  the  cries  of  horror,  for  they  had 
witnessed  the  deed  and  expected  to  be  themselves  attacked 
and  overpowered  A  freedman  of  the  murdered  chief 
named  fiiiliiijais^  wrapped  in  his  cloak  the  mutilated 
corpse,  and  consumed  it  on  a  hasty  pyre  formed  from  the 
wreck  of  a  small  fishing-boat.  He  deposited  the  remains 
in  a  hole  scratched  in  the  sand,  and  placed  over  them  a 
stone,  on  which  he  had  traced  the  name  of  Magnus  with  a 
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A.  c.  706.  blackened  brand.     Thus  perished  the  great  Pompeius  at 
the  close  of  his  fifty-^ighth  year,  and  such  were  the  last 
honours  pdd  to  his  mangled  remains.     His  end  deserved 
to  be  regarded  as  the  most   tragic  incident  in  Roman 
history ;  for  it  was  not  only  disastrous  but  humiliating. 
Yet  neither  for  his  own  sake  nor  for  that  of  the  republic 
should  a  longer  life  have  been  wished  him,  for  his  genius 
had  fallen  with  his  fortunes,  and  success  was  manifestly 
impossible.      Nor    can    we   withhold    our    assent    from 
Plutarch's  remarks,  on  mentioning  that  Pompeius,  con« 
versing  at  Lesbos  with  the  philosopher  Cratippus,  com- 
plained of  Providence  and  questioned  its  existence ;   for 
he  justly  says  that   Cratippus   might  have  replied   by 
showing  that  Rome  required  a  monarchy,  and  by  asking 
whether,  even  if  he  had  conquered,  he  would  have  used 
his  fortune  better  than  Caesar. 

The  victor  of  Pharsalia  never  failed  to  improve  his 
successes  by  prompt  and  decisive  movements.  He  now 
left  Cornificius  in  Ulyricum  to  watch  Cato  and  the 
Pompeian  bands  which  were  reassembling  at  Dyrrhachium, 
and  charged  Calenus  with  the  complete  reduction  of  his 
enemy's  strongholds  in  Greece.  Attended  by  a  squadron 
of  horse,  and  followed  at  a  short  distance  by  a  single 
legion,  he  pushed  forward  himself  in  pursuit  of  Pompeius^ 
taking  the  long  route  of  the  Hellespout,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Syria,  the  sea  being  closed  against  hi^i.  In  crossing  the 
straits  he  might  have  been  intercepted  by  Cassius,  who 
was  cruising  there  with  a  superior  force,  but  extorted  his 
submission  with  a  word.  In  Asia  the  conqueror  was 
received  with  acclamations,  for  the  exactions  of  the 
Pompeians  had  been  galling,  and  Cassar  still  acted  with 
the  moderation  he  had  prescribed  to  himself.  A  few  days 
after  the  death  of  Pompeius  his  pursuer  reached  Alex- 
andria with  thirty-five  vessels  and  four  thousand  men. 
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When  Theodotus,  the  rojal  minister,  presented  to  him  the 
head  of  his  victin^  he  turned  away  with  horror,,  and  gavQ 
orders  that  the  mournful  trophy  should  be  honourably 
interred*  The  king's  advisers  were  mortified  and  perhaps 
alarmed  at  their  reception^  and  forgot  when  they  saw  how 
slender  was  the,  stranger's-  equipage,  that  he  had  con- 
quered the  world  by  the  resources  of  his  genius.  Having 
once  ventured  to  land,  Caesar  undertook  to  compensate  for 
the  weakness  of  his  actual  force  by  an  imposing'  display 
of  his  dignity*  He  entered  the  Egyptian  capital  with  the 
ensigns  of  a  Boman  consul;  but  the  people  were  jealous 
of  their  independence,  and  resented  this  proceeding  as  an 
affront.  The  isoldiers,  a  motley  collection  of  Greeks, 
Bomans,  and  Asiatics,  the  hired  defenders  of  an  un- 
popular throne,  were  excited  to  quarrel  with  the  Caesarians, 
and  various  bloody  encounters  took  place  between  them. 
Cflosar,  it  seems,  was  pressed  for  money,  and  urged  the 
payment  of  a  debt  owing  to  him  from  Ftolemasu6« 
Pothinus  replied  evasively,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  only 
sought  to  gain  time  to  fidl  upon  the  intruder  with  over- 
whelming numbers.  Caesar  however  had  got  possession 
of  the  young  king's  person^  and  kept  him  a  prisoner  in 
his  own  palace.  He  now  encouraged  Cleopatra  to  confide, 
ber  interests  to  his  favour*  With  one  trusty  attendant 
the  princess  lAHight  the  palace  by  night,  and  caused 
herself  to  be  carried  in  a  sack  into  the  consul^  presencev 
The  beauty  of'  Cleopatra,  then  in  her  twenty-first  year, 
was  already  celebrated;  the  fiucinations  of  her  wit  and: 
manners  were  still  to  be  devddped;  but  Caesar  was 
BpeedUj  captivated  by  her  diarms,  a<Mi  declared  himself 
her  lover  and  champion.  Ptolemaeus  was  compelled  toj 
acquiesce  in  the  partition  of  his  polirer.  But  his  advisers, 
tirembled  for  their  lives.  They  intrigued  in  the  king's 
i^me  for  the  expulsion,  of  the  Bomans.    Pothinus  was.. 
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eeized  and  put  to  death*  Achillas  escaped  to  the'camp^ 
and  called  the  soldiers  and  citizens  to  arms.  Cadsar's 
position  was  now  imminently  perilous.  Inclosed  in  one 
quarter  of  the  city  he  was  cut  off  from  water,  the  canab 
which  introduced  the  Nile  stream  into  subterranean  re^ 
servoirs  being  dammed  up  by  the  enemy.  To  keep  open 
the  sea  for  escape,  if  necessary,  he  seized  and  fired  the 
Egyptian  fleet,  the  conflagration  spread  to  the  shore^  and 
involved  in  flames  the  great  library  of  the  museilnL 
Ancient  literature  never  sustained  another  loss  so  great 
as  this,  in  which  four  hundred  thousand  volumes  are  aaid 
to  have  perished. 

Meanwhile  Cleopatra's  younger  sister  Arsinoe  escaped 
from  the  palace  with  her  confidant  Gtinymedes.  She  re- 
paired to  the  royal  camp,  proclaimed  herself  queen,  and 
surrendered  the  life  of  Achillas  to  her  jealous  favourite. 
Cassar  maintained  himself  by  drawing  bra^ish  water  from 
pits  sunk  in  the  sea-sand,  while  he  awaited  the  arrival  of 
expected  succours.  Gtmymedes  threatened  to  prevent  their 
landing,  and  Ca&sar  made  an  effort  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  island  of  Pharos,  which  fronted  the  city  and  com- 
A.U.707.  manded  th^  harbour.  He  was  repulsed  however  with  con- 
^^^^'  siderable  loss,  and  only  escaped  himself  by  leaping  into  the 
water,  in  which  he  swam,  according  to  the  legend,  with 
one  hand,  and  bore  his  commentaries  above  the  surface 
with  tiie  other. 

The  consul  wished  to  terminate  a  struggle  in  which  he  ran 
such  imminent  danger  with  no  object  to  be  attained.  He 
restored  the  Egyptians  their  king :  perhaps  he  expected  by 
this  manoeuvre  to  sow  discord  among  them.  For  the  present 
however  the  rival  parties  refrained  from  attacking  one  an- 
other, and  united  their  efforts  against  the  foreign  aggressor. 
But  reinforcements  from  Syria  and  Palestine  arrived  on 
the  eastern  frontier  of  the  kingdom.   Pelusium  surrendered* 
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the  Nile  was  cro88ed>  and  a  junction  eflfected  with  the  little 
army  besieged  in  Alexandria«  Caasar  could  now  assume  the 
offennye.  He  attacked  the  royal  camp  on  the  banks  of 
the  riyer^  and  gained  a  complete  yictory.  Ptolemsaus  him- 
self perished  in  the  stream.  The  spirit  of  the  Egyptians 
was  broken,  and  they  accepted  Cleopatra  for  their  queen 
at  the  conqueror's  command.  She  cemented  her  throne 
by  marriage  with  another  brother  still  younger  than  her 
former  consort,  and  by  surrendering  her  sister  Arsinoe  to 
be  canied  captive  to  Home. 

The  ancients  have  given  us  no  satisfactory  solution  of 
CflBsar's  object  in  allowing  himself  to  be  entangled  in  this 
war.  We  cannot  believe  that  he  was  really  intoxicated 
by  a  passion  for  Cleopatra,  and  surrendered  his  judgment 
and  policy  to  her  fascinations.  It  is  more  probable  that 
he  had  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  treasures  of  Alexandria,  to 
furnish  himself  with  the  resources  of  which  he  stood 
greatly  in  need ;  for  he  still  firmly  abstained  from  the  ex- 
pedients of  plunder  and  confiscation  within  the  limits  of 
the  empire,  and  the  great  victory  of  Pharsalia  though  rich 
in  laurels  had  proved  barren  of  emolument*  Be  had  yet 
another  campaign  to  undertake  against  the  beaten  party, 
and  his  troops,  so  often  baulked  of  their  prise,  might  re- 
quire an  instalment  of  the  rewards  of  their  final  triumph. 
But  when  once  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  Egyptians, 
it  was  no  longer  politic,  indeed  it  waa  hardly  possible  to 
withdraw.  C»sar  threw  himself,  as  was  his  wont,  heart 
and  soul,  into  the  strugglci  and  risked  every  thing  in  a 
warfare  which  he  felt  to  be  ignoble.  But  when  at  last 
fortune  favoured  his  arms,  he  still  allowed  himself  to  re^ 
main  three  months  longer  to  consolidate  the  advantage  he 
bad  gained.  He  had  acquired  a  footing  in  the  wealthiest 
kingdom  in  the  world ;  he  had  placed  there  a  sovereign  of 

his  own  choice,  whose  throne  he  secured  by  means  of  a 
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guard  of  Komans,  tLus  preparing  the  way  for  the  reductHA 
of  the  country  at  no  distant  period  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
province.  As  long  as  the  remnant  of  the  Pompeians  were 
still  scattered  and  unprepared,  he  lost  little  by  neglecting 
to  prosecute  the  war  against  them*  He  might  widi  them 
to  gather  head  again,  that  he  might  again  strike  them 
down  at  a  single  blow.  Indeed  he  now  found  leisure  for 
a  campaign  againt  Phamaces,  the  son  of  Mithridatea» 
Though  professing  himself  an  ally  of  Pompeius,  the  king 
of  the  Bosporus  had  fuled  to  bring  his  contingent  to  the 
republican  camp.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  hoped 
to  profit  by  the  ruin  of  his  father's  foe,  and  the  confusion 
of  the  republic  He  mustered  his  forces  and  drove  Deio- 
tarus  and  Ariobarzanes  from  Armenia  the  Lesser  and  Cap* 
padooia.  These  princes  sought  the  succour  of  CsBsar^s 
lieutenant  Calvinus,  and  though  they  had  just  fought 
on  the  Pompeian  side,  he  received  instructions  to  restore 
them«  Calvinus  however  was  routed  by  Phamaces,  who 
recovered  his  father's  dominions  in  Asia  Minor,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  expel  from  them  the  Boman  settlers.  Csosar 
A.O.707.  quitted  Alexandria  in  April,  landed  at  Tarsu^  traversed 
Cilicia  and  Cappadocia,  and  reached  the  barbarian  host  at 
Zek  in  Pontua  A  bloody  battle  ensued  in  which  the  Bo« 
man  was  completely  victorious.  The  tmdisdplined  hordes 
of  the  eastern  sovereigns  once  routed  never  rallied  agaim 
Phamaces  escaped  from  the  field,  but  he  was  stripped  ot 
bis  possessions,  and  perished  soon  afterwards  in  an  obscure 
adventure.  The  war  was  finished  in  five  days,  and  the 
terms  in  which  Caesar  is  siud  to  have  'announced  it  to  the 
senate  can  hardly  be  called  extravagant :  ''  I  came,  IsaWf 
IconqueredJ*  When  he  compared  this  eastern  promenade 
with  the  eight  years*  struggle  in  which  he  had  conquered 
Gaul  by  inches,  he  might  exdaim  on  the  good  fortune  of 
Pompeius  who  had  acquired  at  so  little  cost  the  reputation 
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of  a  hera  After  regulating  with  all  deBpatch  the 
of  the  proyince,  be  hastened  back  to  Italy^  where  his  pro-* 
tracted  absence  had  ^ven  occasion  to  serious  disorders. 
'  The  measures  which  the  dictator  had  enacted  for  the 
adjustment  of  debts  were  not  received  with  equal  satis^ 
fection  in  every  quarter.  As  soon  as  he  was  removed 
from  the  centre  of  affidrs,  the  passions  of  the  discontented 
found  vent,  and  a  pnetor  named  CsbUus  fanned  the 
flame  for  objects  of  personal  ambition.  Ctelius  was  a 
clever,  restless  intriguer,  and  shrewd  observer  of  other  men^ 
as  appears  in  his  amusing  letters  to  Cicero,  but  altogether 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  himself,  and  much  deceived  in 
the  estimate  he  formed  of  his  own  powers.  He  raised 
the  crinunal  hopes  of  the  worst  and  neediest  citizens  by 
proposing  an  abolition  of  debts;  but  he  was  unable  to 
direct  the  passions  he  had  excited,  or  to  cope  with  the 
firmness  of  Servilius  and  the  Caesarian  senate.  He  was 
declared  incapable  of  holding  any  magistracy,  expelled  from 
the  curia,  and  finally  repulsed  from  the  tribunate.  He 
quitted  Bome  in  disgust  and  fury,  and  had  the  temerity 
to  plunge  into  an  insurrection.  Joining  himself  with. 
Milo,  who  had  left  his  place  of  exile  and  armed  his  gladia- 
tors in  the  south  of  Italy,  he  traversed  Campania  and 
Magna  Gnecia,  soliciting  the  aid  of  outlaws  and  banditti. 
But  the  authorities  of  the  capital  had  hardly  time  to  take 
measures  against  the  rebels,  before  they  were  reassured 
by  the  destruction  of  the  one  before  Cosa,  the  other  at 
Thurium. 

Csesar's  protracted  absence  Irom  the  capital  strongly 
marked  the  confidence  he  felt  in  the  stabiUty  of  his  ar- 
rangements there.  Notwithstanding  these  symptoms  of 
transient  and  partial  disaffection  the  great  mass  of  the 
citizens  was  firmly  attached  to  him,  and  to  this  result  the 

ferocious  menaces  of  the  Pompeians  haci  in  no  slight 
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degree  oontriboted.  We  may  inuigine  with  what  anzknis 
guspenee  the  upper  daaaes  at  Borne  had  awaited  die  erent 
of  the  campaigii  in  lUjricain;  nor  were  they  altogether 
relieved  by  the  report  of  the  victory  of  Phanalia.  F<n: 
this  weloome  news  was  acoompanied  or  closely  followed 
by  the  assurance  liiat  the  victor  was  plunging  still  farther 
into  the  distant  East,  while  the  forces  of  his  enemy*  enp^ 
ported  by  their  innumerable  navie^  were  gathmng  onoe 
more  in  his  rear.  Nevertheless,  his  adherents  insisted  on 
the  statues  of  Pomiieius  and  Sulla  being  ignominionaly 
removed  from  the  foruln,  and  his  secret  enemies  were  con- 
trolled by  spies,  and  compelled  to  join  in  the  paUio 
demonstrations  of  satisfaction.  Much  of  the  anxiety  whidi 
still  prevailed  was  removed  by  the  account  of  the  death 
of  Fompeius,  confirmed 'by  the  transmisdoo  <^  his  aognet 
to  Bome*  None  could  now  distrust  the  genius  and  the 
fortune  of  the  irresistible  conqueror.  There  was  no 
longer  any  hesitation  in  paying  court  to  him.  His  flat- 
terers multiplied  in  the  senate  and  the  forum,  and  only 
vied  with  one  another  in  suggesting  new  honours  f€»r  his 
gratification.  Decrees  were  issued  investing  him  with 
unbounded  authority  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the 
vanquished.  He  was  armed  with  full  powers  for  sup- 
pressing  the  republican  party  which  ¥ras  again  malfing 
head  in  Africa*  In  October,  706,  C»8ar  was  created  dictator 
for  a  second  time ;  and  the  powers  of  the  tribunate  were 
decreed  to  him  for  the  term  of  his  life.  He  iqppcinted 
Antonius  his  master  of  the  horse,  and  commandant  of  the 
city.  Brave,  but  viol^oit  und  dissolute,  Antonius  pos- 
sesped  neither  the  vigour  nor  the  prudence  whidi  cirqum- 
stances  demanded.  The  sinist^  rumours  which  soon 
began  to  circulate  at  Bome  of  the  perils  which  Cs^sar  was 
incurring  at  Alexandria^  rendered  his  oonduct  qnoertain ; 
he  hesitated  to  put  down,  with  a  firm  hand,  the  disturbexa 
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of  the  repabllc,  whom  the  death  of  biB  master  might  make 
more  powerful  than  himself.  The  Bon-m*law  of  Cicero, 
Cornelius  Dolabella^  overwhelmed  with  debt,  had  followed 
the  example  of  Clodius  in  getting  himself  adopted  bj  « 
plebeian,  and  had  thus  acquired  the  tribunate.  In  Ais 
position  he  had  recommended  himself,  like  Cnlius,  to  the 
worst  classes  of  the  citizens,  by  urging  an  abolition  of 
debts.  One  of  his  ooUeagues  resisted,  and  both  betook 
themseWes  to  Tiolence.  For  some  time  Antonius  looked 
en  as  if  uncertain  which  party  to  espouse ;  but  a  domestic 
affiront  from  Dolabella,  who  had  intrigued  with  his  wife^ 
roused  his  passion ;  he  attacked  the  turbulent  mob  with 
arms,  and  filled  the  streets  with  the  indiscriminate  slaugh** 
ter  of  eight  hundred  citizens.  He  did  not  yenture,  how* 
ever,  to  punish  the  author  of  the  disturbance,  but  con* 
tented  himself  with  menaces  and  precautions  till  the  for* 
innate  arrival  of  the  dictator  himself  in  September,  707.     b!o!47.' 

Contrary  to  the  apprehensions  of  many  of  the  citizens 
Caesar's  return  was  marked  by  no  proscription.  He  con* 
fined  himself  to  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the  men 
who  still  remained  in  arms  against  him ;  and  that  of  Pom* 
peius  himsdf,  whose  sons  were  in  the  hostile  camp,  he  set 
up  to  pubQc  auction.  A  portion  of  them  was  bought  by 
Antonius,  who  ventured  to  evade  the  due  payment  of  the 
price.  He  conceived  that  his  services  might  command  the 
trifling  indulgence  of  release  from  a  paltry  debt.  He 
found,  however,  that  his  patron  was  in  earnest,  and  pru- 
dently submitted  to  the  affiront*  The  dictator  remained 
only  three  months  in  Bome.  Every  moment  was  fully 
occupied  in  the  vast  wodc  of  reoonstructmg  the  govern- 
ment;  but  we  know  not  what  were  the  special  measures 
enacted  at  this  period,  and  Ctesai^s  legislation  may  fitly 
be  reserved  to  be  contemplated  hereafter  at  a  angle  view. 

Two  conlub  were  appointed  for   the  remaining  three 
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months  of  the  year,  and  for  the  next  ensuing  CsBsar  nonii«> 
nated  himself  for  the  third  time,  together  with  Lepidofl.* 
He  caused  himself  also  to  be  again  created  dictator.  His 
partizans  he  loaded  with  places  and  honours,  and  sated 
the  populace  with  largesses.  The  soldiers  demanded  the 
fulfilment  of  hb  repeated  promises^  Those  of  the  tenth 
legion  broke  out  into  open  revolt,  and  ran  from  Campania 
to  Bome  to  extort  their  claims*  Caesar  tx>nToked  them 
in  ihe  field  of  Mars,  approached  ihem  unattended,  mounted 
his  tribunal,  and  demanded  the  statement  of  their  griev^ 
ance*  At  the  sight  of  their  redoubted  general  their 
voices  faltered,  their  murmurs  died  awaj :  they  could  only 
bA  for  their  discharge.  ^*J  discharge  you,  citizens^  re* 
plied  the  imperator ;  and  ihey  cowered  under  this  di8parag<* 
ing  appellation,  abashed  and  humiliated.  To  the  fierce 
and  haughty  soldier  the  peaceful  name  of  citizen  seemed 
a  degradation.  They  entreated  to  be  restored  to  their 
ensigns,  and  submitted  to  severe  punishment  in  expiation 
of  their  fault.  This  simple  incident  is  a  key  to  the  history 
of  the  times.  This  application  of  the  title  of  citizen,  and 
the  effect  it  produced,  show  plainly  that  the  basis  of  Ctesar's 
force  was  purely  military,  and  that  Caesar  himself  knew  it* 
This  was  the  point  at  which  every  party  leader  in  turn 
haA  tried  for  years  to  arrive,  and  Caesar  had  succeededi 
•  As  soon  as  this  sedition  was  repressed  Caesar  departed 
to  crush  the  remnant  of  his  enemies  assembled  in  Africa.^ 
•The  defeated  host  had  been  scattered  in  various  directional 
but  the  largest  divifflon  of  the  fugitives  had  made  its  way 
to  Dyrrhachium,  and  there  deliberated  on  its  further  move** 
.ments.  Cato,  to  whom  the  command  was  offered,  wuved  it 
an  fiivour  of  Cicero,  as  his  superior  in  rank :  but  the  orator 
-declined  to  associate  himself  further  in  the  honours  and 
.perils  of  a  fruitless  strugile.  And  departed  mournfully  for 
Italy.     His  lifie  was  with  difficulty  preserved  from  the 
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fiuy  of  CniBus^  the  elder  son  of  the  great  Pompeins^  a  man 
of  ungOTemable  passions  and  slender  capaoity*  Shordy 
afterwards  Scipio  assumed  the  command  of  the  main 
body,  and  carried  it  to  Utica  in  the  province  of  Africa. 
Cato  at  the  head  of  another  division  skirted  the  coasts  of 
Chreece  and  Asia,  and  picked  np  some  scattered  adherents 
of  the  cause.  He  followed  in  the  track  of  Fompeius,  but 
when  the  news  of  his  chiefs  assassination  reached  him,  he 
landed  on  the  shore  of  Libya,  and  demanded  admission 
within  the  walls  of  Cyrene.  The  natives  shut  their  gates; 
but  Cato,  always  loath  to  exercise  any  unitrofitable  severity^ 
generously  abstuned  from  chastising  them*  Anxious  now 
to  effect  a  junction  with  the  remainder  of  his  friends,  he 
coasted  westward  as  far  as  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  then 
plunged  with  his  little  army  into  the  sandy  desert  The 
seven  days'  march  through  this  inhospitable  region,  torrid 
with  heat  and  infested  with  serpents,  was  justly  considered 
one  of  the  noblest  exploits  of  the  Boman  legionaries. 
The  poet  of  the  Pharsalia  exalts  it  above  the  three  triumphs 
of  Pompeius,  and  the  victories  of  Marius  over  the  tyrant 
of  Numidia.  He  turns  with  pardonable  enthusiasm  from 
the  deified  monsters,  the  Caligulas  and  Neros  of  his  own 
^y,  to  hail  its  achiever  as  the  true  Father  of  his  country, 
the  only  worthy  object  of  a  free  man's  idolatry. 

The  arrival  of  Cato  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Bepub- 
licans  in  Utica  was  quickly  followed  by  that  of  Cnaus 
Pompeius,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  707  the  remains  A.u.707. 
of  the  great  host  of  Pharsalia  were  assembled  with  many 
reinforcements  under  the  banners  of  Sdpip.  These  forces 
amounted  to  not  less  than  ten  complete  legions,  and  Juba, 
who  could  bring  one  hundred  and  twenty  elephants  into 
the  field,  beddes  innumerable  squadrons  of  light  cavalry^ 
had  promised  his  assistance.  The  ofiScers  began  to  brag 
of  their  future  triumphs  almost  as.  loudly  as  before  their 
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recent  disasien.  Their  defiance  was  re-echoed  to  the 
oppoBite  ahores  of  Italy,  and  caused  fresh  dismay  to  the 
timeserversy  who  had  abandoned  the  Pompeian  cause 
on  the  event  of  its  first  discomfiture.  But  this  foroe, 
numerous  as  it  was,  was  not  in  a  condition,  it  wouk) 
seem,  to  choose  a  distant  field  of  operations.  The  want  of 
money  may  have  oompdied  its  chiefs  sUll  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  and  await  through  a  whole  year  the  expected 
attack  of  the  enemy.  Nor  were  these  chiefs  themselves 
unaffected  by  personal  jealousies.  Scipio  and  Yams  con- 
tended for  the  command,  the  one  as  the  foremost  in  rank 
and  dignity,  the  other  as  the  legitimate  proconsul  of  the 
province ;  while  Juba,  conscious  of  bis  own  importance  to 
the  cause,  affected  to  lord  it  over  both.  Cato  alone  con- 
tinued still  to  act  with  his  usual  simpUcity  of  purpose  and 
patriotic  devotion.  But  his  noble  demeanour  rebuked  the 
selfishness  of  his  associates,  and  they  contrived  to  remove 
him  from  their  counsels  by  charging  lum  with  the  defence 
of  Utica,  while  they  shifted  their  own  quarters  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Adrumetum.  The  brave  philosopher 
rejoiced  that  he  was  not  compelled  to  draw  his  sword  in 
civil  strife,  while  he  busied  himself  not  the  less  earnestly 
in  the  collection  of  stores  and  preparation  of  defence.  Of 
all  the  professed  asserters  of  Roman  liberty  he  alone 
really  lamented  the  necessity  of  arming  in  her  cause :  from 
the  first  outbreak  of  the  war  he  had  refused  to  trim  his 
venerable  locks  or  shave  his  grizzled  beard ;  and  from  the 
fatal  day  of  Fharsalia  he  had  persisted  in  sitting  at  his 
frugal  meak,  and  denied  himself  the  indulgence  of  a 
couch. 

.  A  whole  year  had  now  passed,  while  the  Republicans  con- 
templated with  folded  arms  the  perils  CsBsar  had  surmounted 
in  Alexandria,  the  victory  ho  had  gained  over  Phamace?, 
and  the  brilliant  reception  he  had  met  with  in  Rome. 
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Early  in  the  year  708  he  appeared  off  the  Afiioan  coast  A.u.709. 
with  the  first  division  of  his  forces,  and  summoned  them  in  *'^  ^ 
their  caipp  at  Adrumetum  to  surrender  to  **C<Bsar  the  tm« 
perat<yr/*  "  There  is  no  imperatar  here  but  Scipio^^  they 
replied,  and  inflicted  death  upon  his  envoy  as  a  deserter. 
The  dictator  sailed  on  to  Leptis,  and  was  there  invited  to 
take  shelter,  while  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of 
his  armament  While  these  reinforcements  .were  coming 
slowly  in  he  was  attacked  by  Scipio,  and  subjected  to 
annoyance  and  peril  from  the  movements  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry.  Labienus,  who  frequently  chaiged  him  at  die 
head  of  the  Roman  horse,  distinguished  himself,  by  the 
bitter  taunts  with  which  he  addressed  the  veterans  whom 
he  had  so  often  led  to  victory.  But  CaBsar  maintained 
himself  in  a  fortified  position  till  he  could  move  forward 
with  a  force  of  five  legions.  At  the  same  time  the  alliance 
he  had  formed  with  the  Mauretanians,  the  jealous  rivals  of 
the  Numidians,  enabled  him  to  draw  off  Juba  to  the  de- 
fence of  his  own  capital  Cirta.  He  pushed  on,  offering 
battle,  which  Scipio,  though  with  double  his  numbers, 
steadily  refused,  until  Juba  returned  with  his  vaunted 
elephants  and  cavalry.  The  necessities  of  the  Roman 
chiefs  compelled  them  to  submit  to  revolting  indignities  at 
the  hands  of  this  barbarian  ally.  He  forbade  Scipio  the 
use  of  the  imperator's  purple  cloak,  which  he  declared  to 
belong  only  to  kings.  When  he  issued  his  royal  mandates 
to  Roman  officers,  they  were  observed  to  be  more  punctu-  ^ 
ally  obeyed  than  the  orders  of  the  general  himself.  At 
last  on  the  4th  of  April  the  armies  met  on  the  field  of 
Thapsus.  On  this  occasion  many  of  Cadsar's  men  were 
fresh  recruits,  and  he  was  not  without  some  misgivings 
about  their  steadiness.  But  they  were  not  less  impatient 
for  the  onset  than  the  veteran^  whom  their  general  re- 
commended to  their  imitation,  and  loudly  .demanded  the 

T  6 
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^signal  to  engage.    Wliile  he  siiU  hesitated,  checldng  with 
hand  and  voice  the  impatient  swaying  of  the  linear  sud- 
denlj  the  blast  of  a  sbgle  trumpet  burst  forth  on  the 
tight  wing.    The  impetuous  ferocity  of  the  tenth  l^oa 
<sould  no  longer  brook  restraint ;  they  had  raised  the  signal 
imbidden;  and  now  the  whole  army  rushed  forward  in 
one  unbroken  body,  overpowering  their  officers'  efforts  to 
detain  them.     CsBsar,  when  he  beheld  rank  after  rank 
pouring  by  him,  without  the  possibility  of  recal,  gaye  the 
word  '*  Grood  luek  "  to  his  attendants,  and  spurred  his  horse 
to  the  head  of  his  battalions.     The  combat  was  speedily 
decided.      The  elephants  thrown  into  confuoion  by  the 
first  discharge  of  stones  and  arrows,  turned  upon  the  ranks 
they  were  placed  to  cover,  and  broke  in  pieces  their  array. 
The  native  cavalry,  dismayed  at  losing  their  accustomed 
support,  were  the  first  to  abandon  the  field.      Scipio's 
legions  made  little  resistance ;  they  sought  shelter  behind 
their  entrenchments.    But  their  officers  had  fled,  and  the 
men,  left  without  a  commander,  rushed  in  quest  of  their 
discomfited  allies.     They  found  the  Numidian  camp  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy :  they  b^^ed  for  quarter ;  but 
little  mercy  was  shown  them ;  and  CsBsar  himself  beheld 
with  horror  a  frightful  massacre  which  he  was  powerless  to 
control     Scipio  escaped  to  the  coast,  and  embarked  witib 
others  for  Spain,  but  was  Intercepted  and  slain.   Juba  and 
Petreius  fled  together,  and  sought  refuge  within  the  walls 
of  Zama.    But  the  Numidians  rejoiced  in  the  defeat  of 
their  tyrant  and  refused  him  solace  or  shelter.     The  fugi-^ 
tives  repulsed  in  every  quarter,  and  disduning  to  solicit 
the  victor's  clemency,  placed  themselves  at  a  banquet  to- 
gether, drank  theu:  fill  of  wine,  and  challenged  each  other 
to  mortal  combat     Petreius,  the  elder  of  the  ihvo,  was 
dispatched  by  his  opponent,  who  then  threw  himself  upon 
ids  own  sword. 
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The  rout  of  Thapsns  was  known  at  TJtica  on  the  samf 
iBvening.  On  the  morrow  Cato  convened  the  Roman  offi* 
•cers  and  redidents,  and  laid  before  them  the  state  of  their 
ftfiairs.  Cahnly  and  cheerfully  he  enumerated  hb  means 
of  defence,  and  desired  them  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  they  would  resist  the  conqueror,  or  seek  safety  in 
flight  or  capitdatioUp  The  knights  and  senators  despairing 
of  pardon,  would  have  held  out  to  the  uttermost,  but  the 
traders  and  men  of  peace,  who  had  long  settled  in  XJticay 
.and  were  conscious  that  they  had  done  nothing  hitherto  to 
provoke  the  wrath  of  the  assailant,  insisted  on  a  timely 
surrender.  When  it  was  known  that  Cssar  was  approach- 
ing^ Cato  caused  all  the  gates  to  be  closed  except  that 
which  led  to  the  sea,  and  urged  all  that  would  to  betake 
themselves  to  the  ships.  He  dismissed  his  personal  friends, 
of  whom  a  few  only,  and  among  them  his  own  son,  insisted 
jon  remaining  with  him ;  for  he  had  plainly  intimated  that 
for  his  own  part  he  would  not  quit  has  post  With  these 
cherished  associates  he  sate  down  to  supper,  and  discoursed^ 
with  more  than  his  usual  fervour  on  the  highest  themes  of 
philosophy,  especially  on  the  famous  paradox  of  the  Stoicsi, 
that  the  good  man  done  is  free,  and  all  the  bad  are  slaves. 
His  companions  could  not  fail  to  guess  the  secret  purpose 
over  which  he  was  brooding.  They  betrayed  their  anxiety 
only  by  silent  gestures ;  but  Cato,  observing  the  depression 
of  their  spirits,  strove  to  reanimate  them,  and  divert  their 
thoughts,  by  turning  the  conversation  to  topics  of  present 
interest. 

The  embarkation  was  at  this  moment  procee^g,  and 
Cato  repeatedly  inquired  who  had  already  put  out  to  sea, 
and  what  were  the  prospects  of  the  voyage.  Retiring  to 
his  chamber  he  took  up  the  Dialogue  on  the  Soul,  in  which 
Plato  recorded  his  dying  master's  last  aspirations  after  im- 
mortality.   After  reading  for  some  time  he  looked  up  and 
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obserred  that  his  sword  had  been  remoyed.  In  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  moment  he  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  Tiolenoe, 
such  as  often  marked  the  behaviour  of  the  Roman  master  to 
his  slave ;  calling  his  attendant  to  his  presence  he  struck 
him  on  the  mouthy  bruising  his  own  hand  with  the  blow. 
He  then  sent  for  his  son  and  friends,  and  rebuked  them 
sharply  for  their  unworthy  precaution ;  "a*  t^**  he  said, 
•*  I  needed  a  tward  to  kill  myself ,  and  might  noty  if  I  chose, 
put  an  end  to  my  existence  by  dashing  my  head  against  the 
waUy  or  merely  by  holding  my  breath.^  Reassured  perhaps 
for  the  moment  by  the  calmness  of  his  demeanour,  they 
restored  him  his  weapon,  and  at  his  earnest  desire  once 
more  left  him  alone.  At  midnight,  still  anxious  about 
those  who  were  departing,  he  sent  once  again  to  inquire 
if  the  embarkation  were  completed.  The  messenger  re* 
turned  with  the  assurance  that  the  last  vessel  was  now  on 
the  point  of  leaving  the  quay.  Thereupon  Cato  threw 
himself  on  his  bed,  as  if  about  to  take  his  rest  for  the 
night;  but  when  all  was  quiet  he  seized  his  sword  and 
thrust  it  into  his  stomach.  The  wound  was  not  immedi- 
ately mortal,  and  the  victim  rolled  groaning  on  the  floor. 
The  noise  at  once  summoned  his  anxious  attendants.  A 
surgeon  was  at  hand,  and  the  sufferer  was  unoonsdous 
while  the  protruding  intestines  were  replaced,  and  the  gash 
sewn  up.  But  on  coming  to  himself  he  repulsed  his  dis- 
oonsolate  friends,  and  tearing  open  the  fatal  wound,  ex- 
pired with  the  same  dogged  resolution  which  had  distin- 
guished  every  action  of  his  life. 

Cato  had  no  cause  to  despair  of  retaining  life  under  the 
new  tyranny.  At  an  earlier  period  he  had  meditated,  in 
such  a  contingency,  seeking  refuge  in  retirement  and  philo- 
sophy. But  his  views  of  the  Highest  Grood  had  deepened 
and  saddened  with  the  fall  of  the  men  and  things  be  most 
admired.     He  now  calmly  persuaded  himself  that  with  the 
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I088  of  free  action  the  end  of  his  being  had  failed  of  its 
accomplishment.  He  regarded  his  career  as  prematurely 
closed,  and  deemed  it  his  duty  to  extinguish  an  abortive 
existence.  Cassar,  when  he  heard  of  his  self-destruction, 
lamented  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  the  pleasure  of  par- 
doning him,  and  to  his  comrades  in  arms  he  exhibited, 
according  to  the  most  credible  accounts,  the  same  elemeocj 
by  whidi  he  had  so  long  distingmshed  himself.  But  the 
same  man  who  could  now  speak  and  act  thus  generously, 
did  not  scruple,  at  a  later  period,  to  reply  to  Cicero's 
panegyric  with  a  bode  which  he  called  the  Anti^CatOf  in 
which  he  ridiculed  the  sage's  vain  pretensions,  and  scoffed 
at  him  for  raking  in  his  brother's  ashes  for  the  golden 
ornaments  of  his  pyre,  for  transferring  to  Hortensius  the 
wife  who  had  borne  him  as  many  children  as  he  desired, 
and  taking  the  widow  to  his  arms  again  enriched  with  a 
magnificent  dowry.  Could  the  proud  philosopher  have 
anticipated  a  time  when  the  wantonness  of  power  might 
sport  unchecked  with  the  good  fame  of  its  victims,  he 
would  have  shrunk  from  such  moral  degradation  with 
greater  horror  than  from  the  servitude  of  the  body. 
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CHAPTER  XIV^ 

CMSAE  EZEBCXSB8   BOySBBIGN  POWSB  IN  BOMB.»-TIEW  OF  HS 
FOUCT  AND  LEGISLATION. — HIS  A88A88INATIOK. 

A.  u.  706—710.    B.  a  46—44. 

A  strPEBSTiTiON  has  prevailed  in  certain  timefl  and 
countries,  that  an  injured  man,  in  committing  suicide 
entailed  an  avenging  demon  on  the  author  of  his  calamities. 
Stiuned  with  the  blood  of  Home's  best  son^  the  vicUHr 
of  Thapsus  returned  to  his  country  vitiated  and  degraded. 
The  honours  which  a  subservient  senate  now  heaped  upon 
CaBsar  have  debased  him  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  far  more 
than  they  exalted  him  in  those  of  his  contemporaries. 
After  uniting  to  the  African  province  the  greater  part 
of  Numidia,  and  dividing  the  remainder  between  Bocchus 
and  a  Soman  adventurer  named  Sitius,  who  had  done 
him  good  service  in  the  late  campaign,  the  dictator  repaired 
C.4&  once  more  to  Italy  at  the  end  of  July,  708.  A  supplication 
of  forty  days  had  already  been  decreed  to  him  in  honour 
of  his  victory,  which  was  designated  as  the  overthrow  of  a 
barbarian  enemy.  Statues  were  destined  to  rise  in  his 
honour,  one  to  be  placed  in  the  Capitol  itself,  fironting  the 
altar  of  Jupiter ;  another  was  to  stand  upon  a  globe,  in- 
scribed with  the  impious  title  of  C€Bsar  the  Demigod. 
Other  distinctions  were  showered  upon  him,  designed  to 
mark  him  as  a  being  superior  to  our  common  humanity ; 
he  was  to  use  a  golden  chair  in  the  assembly  of  the 
Fathers,  his  image  was  to  be  carried  in  the  procesaon 
of  the  Gods,  and  reclined  with  theirs  at  their  solemii 
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babqnet.  The  seventh  month  of  thd  year,  the  fifth  of  th6 
ancient  calendar,  the  first  which  was  not  ahready  designated 
by  the  title  or  attributes  of  b  divinity,  changed  its  name 
from  Quintilis  to  Julius.  Temples  were  dedicated  to  his 
Clemency^  soon  to  be  direcfly  appropriated  to  the  worship 
of  himself,  and  priests  assigned  and  victims  offered  to 
the  Deity  lightly  veiled  by  this  transparent  abstraction! 
The  tempioral  distinctions  heaped  at  the  same  time  on  th^ 
conqueror  of  the  world  were  more  substantial,  and  hardly 
less  brilliant.  The  dictatorship  was  to  be  conferred  upon 
him  for  ten  years,  a  limitation  which  was  afterwards 
wholly  dispensed  with.  He  was  invested  for  three  years 
with  the  powers  of  the  censorship  without  a  colleague^ 
tmder  the  new  title  of  guardianship  of  manners,  whic^ 
gave  him  the  right  of  revising  at  his  sole  discretion  the 
}i0ts  of  the  senators  and  knights,  and  therewith  the  means 
of  rewarding  and  pimishing,  both  unlimited  and  un«- 
•questioned.  He  was  to  nominate  to  one-half  of  the  enrule 
magistracies,  the  consulships  only  excepted,  and  appoint 
to  the  pr»torian  provinces;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  to 
3trip  the  people  so  far  of  their  prerogative  of  election^ 
the  senate  of  that  of  administration.  Jn  the  senate  he 
was  to  take  his  seat  between  the  consuls,  and  be  the  first 
to  pronounce  his  opinion;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  to  be 
paramount  in  the  assembly  both  in  station  and  influence. 
If  the  diadem,  the  symbol  of  royal  rule,  and  the  name 
of  king  itself  were  etiU  withheld  from  him,  he  was  aUowed 
to  wreath  his  bald  temples  with  the  laurel  which  has 
descended  to  us  as  the  badge  of  still  ampler  dominion,  and 
to  pr^  to  his  name  the  titie  of  Imperator,  from  whence 
we  have  derived  the  highest  of  all  sovereign  designations. 
Tet  he  was  not  ashamed  to  combine  with  these  arrogant 
and  unseemly  decorations  the  title  of  ^*  Father  of  Am 
fiountry^  the  most  glorious   appellation  a  free  people 
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can  be8tow5  conferred  by  a  deoree  upon  CamilliUy  by 
aoobunatioiD  apoa  Cioero. 

Coear  sought  indeed  to  ape  the  great  CamiHaSy  tibe 
conqueror  of  the  Gauls  and  second  founder  of  the  citj^ 
in  another  particular  also.  In  the  triumphs  which  ha 
celebrated  on  his  return  to  Bome^  his  car  was  drawn 
by  white  horses,  tiie  sacred  colour,  which  had  been  with* 
held  from  every  imperator  since  the  vanquisher  of  Brennua. 
He  daimed  indeed  not  one  but  four  triumfdis;  the  firsi 
for  hUi  c(mquest  of  the  Gauls ;  the  second  for  his  defeat  of 
Ptolemsus;  the  third  for  his  victory  over  Phamaoes; 
the  last  for  the  overthrow  of  Juba.  His  successes  against 
his  own  citizens  were  studiously  ignored ;  for  a  civil  war, 
said  the  Bomans,  can  earn  no  triumphs.  These  foov 
ceremonials  were  celebrated  with  a  few  days'  interval 
between  each,  that  the  interest  of  the  8pectat<»s  might  not 
pall  with  satiety.  The  procession  formed  in  the  Campus 
Martius  outside  the  city.  It  defiled  through  the  Trium- 
phal Grate  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  croesed 
the  deep  hollow  of  the  Yelabrum  and  Forum  Boarium, 
on  its  way  to  tiie  Circus  Maximus,  whidi  occupied  the 
valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine.  In  passing 
through  the  Yektbrum  the  imperator's  chariot  broke  down, 
a  mischance  which  so  aflfected  him  that  he  never  after* 
wards,  it  is  said,  ascended  a  vehicle  without  repeating 
a  charm.  The  long  procession  wound  round  the  base  of 
the  Palatine,  skirting  the  Aventine  and  Caslian  hills,  to 
the  point  where  the  Arch  of  Constantino  now  standa 
There  it  began  the  ascent  of  the  gentle  slope  whidi 
now  leads  under  the  Arch  of  Titui^  paved  at  this  day  with 
solid  masses  of  hewn  stone,  which  may  possibly  have  la- 
echoed  to  the  tramp  of  Cassar's  legions.  Inclining  a  littk 
to  the  right  at  the  point  where  it  gained  the  sununit  of 
the  ridge,  and   looked   towards  the  Capitd  over  the 
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oomitium  and  the  roetray  it  passed  before  the  spot  where 
the  temple  of  Julius  was  afterwards  erected;  thence  it 
akirted  the  right  side  of  the  formn,  pasnng  under  the 
Areh  of  Fabius,  jdU  it  reached  the  point  just  beyond  the 
existing  Ardi  of  Seyerus,  where  the  two  roads  branched 
off,  the  one  to  the  CajHtoline  temple,  the  other  to  the 
Hamertine  prison.  Here  it  was  that  Csasar  took  the  ronte 
of  triumph  to  the  left,  while  YerdngetoriK  was  led 
away  to  the  right,  and  strangled  in  the  subterranean 
dungeon.  The  Gaulish  hero  doubtless  met  with  courage 
and  dignity  the  fate  to  which  he  had  so  long  been  doomed, 
while  his  conquercMT  was  exhibiting  a  melancholy  qpectacle 
of  hnman  infirmity,  crawling  up  the  steps  of  the  Capitol 
on  his  knees,  to  avert,  by  an  act  o^  childish  humiliation, 
the  wrath  of  the  ayenging  Nemesis, 

The  soldiers  who  followed  the  yictor^s  car  shouted,  with 
the  usual  military  licence,  deriuve  songs  in  the  ears  of 
their  commander;  while  the  citizens  gazed  with  wonder, 
and  perhaps  alarm,  on  the  children  of  Gaul  and  Iberia, 
of  Epirus  and  Africa,  whom  he  had  enlisted  under  his 
banner,  from  whom  the  fact  that  they  were  masters  of  the 
city  was  already  but  funtiy  disguised.  Cesar's  first 
care  was  to  gratify  his  armed  followers ;  he  gave  them  a 
largess  of  twenty  thousand  sesterces  {200L)  each  t  his  next 
to  compliment  the  citizens  generally,  to  each  of  whom  he 
dispensed  four  hundred  sesterces,  together  with  one 
year's  remission  of  the  rent  of  their  houses.  They  were 
then  feasted  at  a  magnificent  banquet,  at  which  tiie 
Chian  and  Falemian  wines,  the  dioicest  produce  of  Greece 
And  Italy,  flowed  freely  from  the  hogshead,  and  towards 
which  fix  thousand  lampreys,  the  most  exquisite  delicacy 
of  the  Boman  epicure,  were  furnished  by  a  single  breeder. 
The  mighty  multitude  reclined  before  twenty-two  thou- 
sand  tables,  each  table  haying  its  three  coudies,  and 
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^cii  couch  we  may  sttppose  its  three  guestB;  so  thai 
the  whole  number  feasted  may  have  amounted  to  neaiiy 
two  hundred  thousand  This  festival  was  followed  by  the 
IshowB  of  the  circus  and  the  theatre.  The  combats  of  wfld 
beasts  and  gladiators,  to  which  the  Bomans  were  becoming 
knore  vehemently  addicted  from  the  extravagance  with 
Vhich  their  taste  for  blood  had  been  pampered  of  late 
years  by  their  prastors  and  ediles,  outdid  all  previous 
exhibitions,  and  caused  a  shudder  even  in  those  brutal 
spectators.  They  were  shocked  moreover  by  the  per» 
mission  which  Ciesar  gave  to  several  knights  to  display 
their  prowess  in  the  arena.  But  their  admiration  was 
excited  by  his  profuse  liberality  in  stretching  over  the 
circus  an  awning  of  silk,  the  rarest  and  most  predous 
production  of  eastern  commerce ;  they  were  amazed  at  the 
long  corridors  of  his  new  forum,  now  opened  for  public 
use  and  recreation,  and  worshipped  with  humiliation  and 
awe  in  the  temple  he  had  erected  to  Yenus  the  ancestoess^ 
the  patroness  of  his  house,  for  whom  he  had  woven  a 
breastplate  of  British  pearls,  and  whose  name  he  had 
made  his  watchword  on  the  days  of  his  greatest  victories. 

These  ceremonies  took  place  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. As  soon  as  they  were  completed  Caesar  quitted 
Bome  once  more,  to  suppress  the  last  revolt  (^  the  van- 
quished BepubUcans  in  Iberia.  While  the  event  of  the 
African  campaign  was  yet  undecided,  Cnaeus  had  repaired 
to  the  province  of  the  West  in  which  his  father's  name 
'was  still  held  in  the  highest  reverence,  and  had  raised  his 
banner  inscribed  with  the  name,  not  of  B&me,  the  senate^ 
pr  the  republic^  but  of  Pietas^  or  FiliaJ  duty.  He  liad 
gathered  around  him  adventurers  of  various  lands:  many 
even  of  Cassar's  veterans,  dissatisfied  with  their  rewards  or 
with  their  officers,  had  betaken  themselves  to  his  quarters, 
and  some  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  south,  among  them  the 
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tenowned  and  opulent  Corduba^  bad  lent  him  tbe  ebelter 
of  their  walls.  For  some  time  Caesar  bad  suffered-  his 
lieutenants  to  maintain  his  interests  in  these  parts  in  his 
own  absence ;  but  their  ill-success  roused  him  at  last  to  a 
final  effort  in  person*  He  regarded  the  war  as  an  affair 
with  outlaws  and  banditti :  nor  indeed  did  it  deserve  the 
title  of  a  contest  of  principles  or  of  parties.  But  the 
cruelty  he  exercised  upon  these  hateful  enemies^  whom  he 
treated  just  as  a  Soman  general  would  treat  foreigners  and 
barbarians,  throws  a  deep  slur  upon  his  character.  Cnssus 
on  his  part  either  set  the  example  of  ferocity  or  promptly 
followed  it;  for  of  all  the  leaders  of  those  wars  CnsBus 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  brutal  and  inhuman,  The 
scenes  of  the  last  act  of  Roman  liherty  were  laid  in  the 
valley  of  the  Guadalquivir  and  the  defiles  of  the  Sierra 
Blanca.  The  struggle,  protracted  for  several  months,  was 
closed  on  the  field  of  Munda,  where  C»sar,  after  being 
reduced  to  great  extremity  and  imminent  personal  danger, 
gained  at  last  a  complete  victory.  Thirty  thousand  of  the 
vanquished  perished  on  that  fatal  day ;  among  them  were 
Varus  and  Labienns,  and  many  other  nobles.  Cn®us 
escaped  firom  the  scene  of  disaster,  gained  the  coast  and 
put  to  sea.  But  being  forced  to  land  to  get  relief  for  an 
accidental  hurt  (his  foot  had  been  entangled  in  a  coil  of 
rope  and  wounded  with  an  axe  in  the  attempt  to  release 
it),  he  was  discovered  by  his  pursuers,  and  killed  after  a 
miserable  struggle.  Of  all  the  republican  chiefs  Sextu8» 
the  younger  son  of  the  great  Fompeius,  was  now  the  sole 
survivor  in  arms.  He  hid  himself  in  the  wildest  districts 
of  the  peninsula,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  roving 
bands  of  natives,  who  refused  subjection  to  the  Koman 
power,  till  occasion  served  for  reappearing,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  on  the  public  scene.  Caesar  meanwhile  devoted 
some  months  to  disposing  the  affairs  of  the  western  pro- 
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Tinoesy  and  breaking  the  neck  of  ihe  party  opposed  to 
A.u.709.him.     The  battle  of  Munda  was  fought  on  the  17th  of 
March,  but  the  conqueror  was  not  at  liberty  to  return  to 
Italy  till  September. 

The  splendours  of  the  eastern  courts  had  not  been  dis* 

played  in  vain  before  the  eyes  of  the  Conqueror  of  Pto- 

lemsus  and  Phamaces*    In  the  palaces  of  Alexandria  he 

had  been  dazzled  with  a  pomp  and  luxury  unknown  to  the 

rude  warriors  of  the  West,  and  had  learnt  to  prize  tiie 

vulgar  distinctions  of  monarchical  soyerdgnty.     His  ear 

had  been  soothed  by  the  Toluptuous  strains  of  Oriental 

flattery,  and  all  the  influence  of  Cleopatra  was  directed  to 

imbuing  him  with  contempt  for  the  tasteless  simplicity  of 

republican  manners.    Jlis  Roman  courtiers  discovered  his 

weakness  and  played  upon  it    After  the  victory  of  Munda 

they  decreed  him  a  supplication  of  fifty  days,  granted  him 

a  triumph  over  Spain,  and  gave  him  permission  to  appear 

always  in  public  in  his  triumphal  robes.     The  news  of  this 

crowning  victory  reached  Rome,  after  a  long  interval  of 

suspense,  on  the  eve  of  the  Parilia,  the  21st  of  April,  the 

anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  city.   The  coincidence 

was  hailed  as  an  augury  of  the  commencement  of  a  nevi 

and  brighter  order  of  things.    After  the  battle  of  Thapsus 

he  had  been  declared  a  demigod :  a  statue  was  now  erected 

to  him  bearing  the  inscription  **  To  the  invincible  Deity,* 

and  placed  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  the  deified 

founder  of  the  state.    It  might  have  been  remembered 

however  that  the  rising  walls  of  Rome  were  cemented 

with  a  brother*s  blood,  and  that  Romulus  himself  was  not 

reputed  a  God  till  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of 

the  senate.     But  mankind  were  blinded  to  the  future, 

and  felt  little  remorse  at  the  guilt  of  the  civil  wars.     They 

knew  that  the  battles  of  Pharsalin,  Thapsus  and'  Munda 

had  overthrown    an  oppressive   domination,  which  had 
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bnrdened  Borne  and  crushed  the  provinoesi  and  were 
willing  to  believe  that  they  owed  their  deliverance  to  the 
hand  of  a  beneficent  Providence.  They  decreed  that  the 
anniversary  of  the  hero's  birthday  should  be  celebrated 
with  sacrifices;  every  year  the  republic  should  renew  its 
solemn  vows  for  his  happiness  and  fortune,  and  every  fifth 
year  games  should  be  repeated  in  his  honour.  These 
decrees  were  inscribed  in  golden  letters  on  silver  tablets^ 
and  deposited  in  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter. 

On  the  13th  of  September  the  dictator  appeared  once  a- ^.  too. 
more  at  the  gates  of  Borne,  but  he  did  not  triumph  till  the 
commencement  of  Oetober.  His  victory  was  represented 
as  gained  over  the  Iberians;  the  miserable  outcasts  whom 
Cnseus  had  banded  together  were  all  confounded  together 
under  the  common  title  of  strangers  and  enemies*  Two  of 
the  dictator's  lieutenants,  Fabius  and  Pedius,  who  was 
also  his  kinsman,  were  allowed  the  honour  of  separate 
triumphs.  These  ceremonies  were  followed  as  usual  with 
games  and  festivals,  which  kept  the  populace!  in  a  fever  of 
delight  and  admiration.  They  had  complained  that  among 
the  numerous  spectacles  offered  to  their  view  eadi  citizen 
could  witness  only  a  portion,  while  to  the  foreigners  whcf 
flocked  to  this  great  feast  of  nations,  the  dramatic  enter- 
tainments had  been  unintelligible.  The  games  were  now 
multiplied  in  various  quarters  of  the  city,  while  plays  were 
represented  in  different  languages  for  the  benefit  of  every 
people.  The  subjects  of  the  empire  had  entered  Bome  as 
conquerors  in  Cassar's  train,  and  thus  he  inaugurated  the 
union  of  the  capital  with  the  provinces.  Kings  and  com- 
monwealths sent  their  ambassadors  to  this  mighty  congress 
of  nations.  Among  them  were  the  Moors  and  the  Nu- 
midians,  the  Gauls  and  the  Iberians,  the  Britons  and  the 
Armenians,  the  Germans  and  the  Syrians.  The  Jews^ 
insulted  by  Pompeius  and  rifled  by  Crassus,  offered  their 
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willing  homage  to  the  champion  who  alone  of  all  the' 
Romans  had  spoken  to  them  in  the  language  o£  kindliness 
and  respect  Cleopatra  the  queea  of  Egypt  catiae^.  hec 
erown  in  her  hand,  offering  her  treasures  and  her  favoora 
to  her  admirer  and  preserver.  All  in  turn  had  trembled 
$t  the  official  caprices  of  the  Boman  knights,  and  Caesac 
could  afford  them  perhaps  no  sweeter  revenge^  nor  re- 
present to  them  more  vividly  the  extent  of  his  power,  than 
in  degrading  before  their  faces  these  petty  tyrants. of  the 
provinces.  He  compelled  one  of  them,  named  Laberins, 
who  was  also  a  dramatic  composer,  to  enact  one  of  his 
own  comic  pieces,  that  is,  to  dance  and  sing  upon  the 
stage  before  the  concourse  of  citizens  and  strangers* 
*^Ala8l*^  sidd  the  wretched  man  in  his  prologue,  **  after 
nxty  years  of  honour  I  have  left  my  house  a  knight^  to  re- 
turn  to  it  a  mime.  I  have  lived  one  day  too  loTigJ*  Cssar 
restored  to  him  the  golden  ring  of  knighthood,  forfeited  hy> 
this  base  but  compulsory  compliance.  He  presented  him 
also  with  a  lai^e  sum  of  money,  to  show  perhaps  moret 
completely  the  prostration  of  his  order. 

Such  trifling  persecutions,  whether  personal  or  political 
in  their  objects,  are  undoubtedly  pitiable  ^KMigh.  But  it 
is  Cassar's  glory  that  his  arm  fell  heavily  upon  none  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  The  nephew  of  Marius  forgot  the  banish- 
ment of  his  uncle,  the  ruins  of  Carthage  and  the  marshes 
of  Mintumas :  the  avenger  of  the  Sullan  revolution  scorned 
to  retaliate  the  proscriptions :  the  advocate  of  Cethegos 
and  Lentulus  refrained  from  demanding  blood  for  blood. 
It  is  worth  remarking  that  Cicero,  the  most  humaneperiiaps 
of  his  own  party,  the  most  moderate  in  sentiments,  the 
fairest  estimater  of  men  and  measures,  could  hardly  per* 
Buade  himself  of  the  possibility  of  Ciesar  abstaining  from 
massacre.  Such  was  the  wise  man's  reading  of  the  history 
of  his  countrymen  ^  aad  when  at  last  he  found  that  the 
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conqueror  meditated  no  such  use  of  his  yictory,  his  heart, 
we  fear,  still  remained  untouched,  and  he  never  perhaps 
renounced  the  secret  hope  that  Caesar's  opponents  would 
prove  less  merciful  than  himself.  Nor  was  the  conqueror's 
clemency  confined  to  sparing  the  lives  of  his  opponents. 
He  refrained  from  the  measures  of  confiscation  which  had 
been  wont  to  accompany  the  more  sanguinary  edicts  of  hid 
predecessors.  The  wealth  indeed  which- was  poured  into 
!Rome  from  the  tribute  of  so  many  new  subjects,  and  the 
plunder  of  so  many  temples,  rendered  it  more  easy  to  prac- 
tise this  unusual  liberality.  It  was  ungenerous  perhaps  to 
make  the  estates  of  his  great  rival  the  chief  exception  to  this 
rule  of  moderation.  But  Ca^ar  intended  to  brand  as 
rebels  to  constituted  authority  the  men  who  renewed  the 
strife  after  Thapsus,  and  this  confiscation  was  meant,  not 
as  an  insult  to  the  dead,  but  as  a  punishment  of  the  living 
opponent.  The  name  of  the  Great  Pompeius  had  already 
passed  into  the  shrine  of  history,  and  the  victor  was  proud 
of  closing  the  fasti  of  the  republic  with  so  illustrious  a  title, 
Far  from  approving  the  precipitation  of  his  flatterers  in  re- 
moving the  statues  of  Pompeius  and  Sulla,  he  caused  them 
to  be  restored  to  their  places  in  front  of  the  rostra,  among 
the  effigies  of  the  noblest  champions  of  the  &ee-state.  To- 
wards the  institutions  of  the  commonwealth  he  evinced  a 
similar  spirit  of  deference.  He  sought  no  new  forms 
under  which  to  develop  his  new  policy.  Sulla  had  at- 
tempted to  revive  the  aristocratic  spirit  of  the  ancient  con- 
stitution by  overthrowing  the  existing  framework  of  the 
laws ;  but  the  popular  dictator,  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  more  extensive  revolution,  studied  to  preserve  it  in- 
tact. While  making  himself  an  autocrat  in  every  essential 
exercise  of  power,  he  maintained,  at  least  in  outwftrd-seem- 
ing,  all  the  institutions  most  opposed  to  autocracy,  the 
aenate,  the  comitia  and  the  magistracies.    But  he  had  long 
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before  said  that  the  republic  was  no  more  than  a  shadow, 
and  these  very  institutions  had  long  been  merely  the  in- 
struments by  which  tyrants  had  worked  out  the  ends  of 
their  selfish  ambition.     Caesar  could  sway  the  Roman 
world  unchecked  by  the  interference  of  a  senate,  two- 
thirds  of  which  perhaps  were  nominees  of  his  own.    Under 
the  sanction  of  an  organic  law  he  had  raised  the  number 
of  the  assembly  to  nine  hundred,  thus  degrading  the  honour 
by  making  it  cheap ;  and  he  still  more  degraded  it  in  the 
eyes  of  the  proudest  of  the  citizens  by  pouring  into  it  his 
s^lies  from  the  provinces,  his  soldiers,  and  even,  if  we  may 
believe  their  bitter  sarcasms,  the  captives  who  had  just 
followed  his  car  of  triumph.     The  Komans  exercised  tiieir 
wit  on  these  upstart  strangers  losing  themselves  amidst 
the  forest  of  columns  which  thronged  the  public  places,  and 
placards  were  posted  recommending  no  good  citizen  to- 
guide  them  to  the  senate  house.     This  servile  councily 
with  less  respect  for  appearances  than  its  chief,  would  have 
given  him  the  right  of  nominating  to  all  curule  and  plebeian 
offices,  to  the  entire  abrc^tion  of  the  electoral  prerogatives 
of  the  people.     But  Cassar  declined  to  destroy  the  last 
shadow  of  liberty,  assured  that  no  man  would  venture  to 
sue  for  a  magbtracy  without  his  consent.     He  contented 
himself  with  recommending  certain  candidates  to  the  suf- 
frages of  the  people,  and  these  recommendations  were  equi^-^ 
valent  to  coounands.     Moreover  the  senate  had  imposed 
upon  the  elected  the  obligation  to  swear  before  entering 
on  their  office,  that  they  would  undertake  nothing  against 
the  acts  of  the  dictator,  for  every  act  of  his  was  invested  with 
the  force  of  law.     The  consuls,  prstors,  and  other  officen 
thus  continued  to  exercise  their  ordinary  functions  under 
the  dictator's  superintendence :  the  pnetors  were  increased 
in  number,  while  the  consuls,  though  never  exceeding  two 
at  the  same  time,  were  rapidly  supplanted,  sometimes 
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month  by  mouthy  bj  fresh  aspirants  whom  it  was  expe- 
dient to  gratify.  As  the  avowed  champion  of  the  people 
Caesar  retained  the  appropriate  distinction  of  the  tribani- 
tian  power^  which  also  rendered  his  person  inviolable; 
while  both  the  senators  and  the  knights  offered  to  surround 
him  with  a  guard  of  honour  of  their  own  members  to 
secure  this  inviolability  by  a  stronger  instrument  than  the 
law.  To  the  reality  of  power  he  added  its  outward  signs. 
In  the  senate,  the  theatre,  the  circus  and  the  hall  of  justice 
be  might  seat  himself  on  his  golden  chair  in  a  robe  of 
regal  magnificence,  while  his  effigy  was  impressed  upon  the 
public  coinage.  Apart  from  the  title  of  king  there  is  no 
outward  symbol  of  royalty  more  appropriate  than  that  of 
the  hereditary  transmission  of  offices  and  distinctions.  The 
imperium,  or  military  supremacy,  which  had  been  granted 
to  Caesar  for  his  life,  was  rendered  transmissible  to  his 
children,  and  with  it  the  august  distinction  of  the  sovereign 
pontificate. 

In  fine,  the  dictatorship  for  life  and  the  consulship  for 
five  years,  with  the  right  of  drawing  at  pleasure  upon  the 
public  treasury,  secured  to  Caesar  the  executive  power  of  the 
state;  the  imperium  gave  him  the  command  of  its  forces ; 
the  tribunate  invested  him  with  a  veto  upon  its  legislation. 
As  prince^  or  first  man  of  the  senate,  he  guided  the  debates 
of  that  assembly;  as  controller  of  manners  even  its  per- 
sonal composition  depended  upon  his  wilL  As  chief 
pontiff  he  interpreted  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  made 
omens  and  auguries  declare  themselves  at  his  bidding. 
Thus  the  finances,  the  army,  the  religious  system,  the  ex- 
ecutive with  a  portion  of  the  judicial  power,  and  indirectly 
almost  the  whole  functions  of  the  legislature  were  combined 
in  the  hands  of  the  autocrat  of  the  Roman  commonwealth. 
Nevertheless  he  had  assumed  no  title  inconsistent  with  the 
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principles  of  the  repablic,  and  the  precedents  of  constita- 
tional  history. 

What  then  were  the  objects  to  which  Csesar  proposed  to 
direct  this  enormous  accumulation  of  powers?  His  cherished 
scheme  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  various  elements  of  the 
empire  was  necessarily  slow  in  progress.  He  did  not  seek 
to  precipitate  it  by  violent  measures.  He  gave  it  the  first 
impulse  in  attaching  to  his  own  person  distinguished 
foreigners,  and  promoting  them  to  places  of  trust  and 
dignity  in  the  city;  by  infusing  Gauls  and  other  £ar- 
barians  into  the  body  of  the  senate ;  by  opening  the  fran- 
chise to  whole  classes  of  useful  and  industrious  subjects,  as 
for  instance  to  the  medical  profession,  of  whatever  country 
they  were  natives ;  by  founding  great  colonies  on  the  sites 
of  Carthage  and  Corinth,  to  become  the  nucleus  of  Roman 
civilization  to  the  surrounding  regions;  by  preparing  (if 
we  may  believe  at  least  an  interested  witness)  the  speedy 
enfranchisement  of  the  population  of  Sicily,  as  the  nearest 
of  the  provinces  to  the  already  enfranchised  peninsula. 
Caesar  seems  to  have  taken  warning  from  the  defection  of 
the  Sullan  and  Fompeian  veterans  in  Italy,  and  to  have 
refused  to  pamper  his  soldiers  by  the  fatal  gift  of  estates 
which  they  knew  not  how  to  cultivate.  His  military  colo- 
nies were  few  and  obscure.  Indeed,  having  paid  his  men 
munificently  in  money,  he  could  retain  them  under  hia 
standards,  and  he  already  contemplated  invoking  their  ser- 
vices for  the  achievement  of  a  great  national  conquest. 

Viewing  the  dominions  over  which  he  presided  as  a 
whole,  endowed,  or  speedily  to  be  endowed  with  a  general 
equality  of  rights,  and  Bome  herself  no  longer  as  an  iso- 
lated municipium  and  a  mistress-eity,  but  the  centre  and 
capital  of  the  Roman  world,  he  proceeded  to  lay  the 
groundwork  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  universal  legis* 
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lation.  His  first  care  was  to  develop  the  material  unitj 
of  the  vast  regions  before  him,  by  an  elaborate  survey  of 
their  local  features.  A  commission  of  geographers  and 
mathematicians  was  appointed  to  construct  the  map  of  the 
Boman  empire,  a  work  so  novel,  at  least  on  this  extensive 
scale,  and  so  full  of  detail,  as  to  require  the  labour,  as  it 
afterwards  proved,  of  no  less  than  thirty-two  years.  An- 
other effort,  not  less  gigantic,  was  required  to  impress  a 
moral  unity  upon  this  vast  machine.  Csssar  prepared  to 
collect  and  combine  in  a  single  code  the  fragments  of 
Boman  law,  dispersed  in  thousands  of  precedents,  the  edicts 
of  the  prsBtors,  the  replies  of  the  learned,  the  decisions  of 
pontiffs,  and  the  traditions  of  patrician  houses.  Such  a 
mighty  work  had  already  been  contemplated  by  Cicero,  as 
the  hopeless  vision  of  the  philanthropist  and  philosopher; 
but  Caesar's  practical  sagacity  saw  that  it  not  only  ought 
to  be  done,  but  could  be  done,  and  doubtless  had  he  but 
lived  ten  or  twenty  years  longer,  he  would  have  antici- 
pated by  six  centuries  the  glory  of  the  imperial  legislator 
Justinian. 

Another  work  of  equal  utility  but  fortunately  of  much 
smaller  compass  was  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  and 
this  it  was  given  to  the  great  Julius  to  effect,  and  to  call 
after  his  own  name.  The  Boman  year,  even  before  the 
time  of  Csesar,  ought  to  have  equalled  on  the  average  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  and  six  hours ;  so  near  had 
the  astronomers  of  the  period  of  Numa  already  arrived 
to  the  real  length  of  the  earth's  revolution  round  the  sim. 
This  year  had  been  calculated  on  a  basis  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty-four  days,  with  the  intercalation  every  second 
year  of  a  month  of  twenty-two  and  twenty-three  days 
alternately  ;  but  another  day  had  been  added  to  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four,  to  make  an  odd  or  fortunate  num- 
ber^ and  to  compensate  for  this  superfluous  insertion  the 
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number  of  intercalations  was  proportionally  diminished 
1)7  a  -very  intricate  process.  The  simplicity  of  the  original 
arrangement  being  thus  violated,  great  carelessness  had 
soon  prevailed  in  making  the  requisite  corrections.  In 
course  of  time  the  pontiffi,  to  whose  superior  skill  the 
guardianship  of  the  calendar  had  been  entrusted,  had 
shrouded  their  science  in  a  veil  of  religious  mystery^  and 
turned  it  to  political  or  private  ends.  They  commanded 
the  intercalation  of  a  month  arbitrarily,  when  it  suited 
them  to  favour  a  partizan  who  desired  the  extension  of  his 
year  of  office,  or  the  postponement  of  the  day  on  which  his 
debts  should  become  due.  They  abstiuned  from  the  re- 
quisite insertion  at  the  instance  of  some  provincial  gover- 
nor, who  was  anxious  to  hasten  his  return  to  the  enjoyments 
of  the  capital  This  control  over  the  length  of  the  civil 
year,  as  well  as  the  power  of  proclaiming  the  days  on 
which  business  might  or  might  not  be  transacted,  had  be- 
come an  engine  of  state  in  the  hands  of  the  oligarchical 
government,  with  which  the  pontiffs  were  for  the  most  part 
politically  connected.  The  grievance  had  lately  become 
intolerable.  In  the  distracted  state  of  public  afiairs  and 
amidst  conflicting  personal  interests,  the  pontiffs  had  ab- 

B.C.62.  Btained  from  intercalating  since  the  year  702,  and  had  even 
then  left  the  civil  calendar  some  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
xeal  time.  Since  then  each  year  had  reckoned  only  three 
hundred  and  fifty-five  days,  and  the  civil  equinox  had  got 
eighty  days  in  advance  of  the  astronomical.  The  consuls 
accordingly,  who  entered  on  their  office  the  1st  of  Janu- 

S.C.47.  ary  708,  really  commenced  the)^  functions  on  the  I3th 
of  October.  The  confusion  hence  resulting  may  be  easily 
imagined.  The  Boman  seasons  were  marked  by  appro- 
priate festivals  assigned  to  certain  fixed  days,  and  associ- 
ated with  the  religious  worship  of  the  people.  At  the 
period  of  harvest  and  of  vintage,  for  instance,  seasonable 
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offerings  were  to  be  made,  whio  it  was  no  l(niger  possible 
to  offer  on  the  days  specifically  assigned  for  them.  The 
husbandman  rejected  the  use  of  the  calendar  altogether, 
and  depended  on  his  own  rude  observations  of  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  constellations. 

CaBsar  had  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  astro- 
nomy, in  which  his  duties  as  chief  of  the  pontiffs  gave 
him  a  particular  interest.  He  composed  himself  a  trea- 
tise on  the  subject,  which  had  long  retained  its  value  as  a 
technical  exposition.  With  the  help  of  the  astronomer 
Sosigenes,  he  recurred  again  to  the  simple  calculations  of 
Numa,  and  was  content  to  disregard  the  discrepancy, 
which  he  conceived  perhaps  with  Hipparchus  to  be  more 
trifling  than  it  really  is,  between  the  length  thus  assigned 
to  the  year  and  the  true  period  of  the  earth's  revolution. 
In  the  course  of  centuries  this  error  has  grown  into  im- 
portance, and  in  the  year  a.  d.  1582,  when  the  Julian 
calendar  was  corrected  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  the  civil 
year  had  got  forward  no  less  than  thirteen  days.  The 
requisite  correction  was  not  made,  as  is  well  known,  in 
England  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  basis  of 
Caesar's  reform  was,  that  the  commencement  of  the  new 
era  should  coincide  with  the  first  new  moon  after  the 
shortest  day.  In  order  to  make  the  year  709  thus  begin, 
ninety  days  required  to  be  added  to  the  current  year.  In 
the  first  place  an  intercalary  month  of  twenty-three  days 
was  inserted  between  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth 
of  February,  and  at  the  end  of  November  two  new  months 
were  added  comprehending  sixty  days,  together  with  a 
supplemental  addition  of  seven  more.  The  period  which 
was  marked  by  this  series  of  alterations  received  vulgarly 
the  appellation  of  the  year  of  confusion  ;  bat  the  last  year 
of  confusion^  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  would  be  its 
more  appropriate  title. 

u4 
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Besides  these  noble  efforts  of  social  organization,  Caesar, 
like  almost  every  other  great  man  of  his  nation,  had  an  in- 
tense passion  for  material  construction.  He  had  already 
distinguished  himself  by  the  forum,  which  he  called  by  his 
own  name,  in  the  heart  of  the  city ;  a  work  which  was 
loudly  demanded  on  account  of  the  inconvenient  narrow- 
ness of  the  spot  on  which  the  public  business  of  the  re- 
public had  been  transacted  from  the  period  of  its  infancy. 
But  among  the  honours  now  showered  upon  him  was  one, 
which  had  been  granted  only  once  or  twice  before  to  con- 
querors who  had  furthest  enlarged  the  limits  of  the  empire, 
and  which,  it  has  been  remarked,  was  alone  wanting  to 
complete  the  good  fortune  of  Sulla.  This  was  the  per* 
mission  to  extend  the  pomcerium^  the  space  left  open  about 
the  walls  of  the  city,  partly  within  and  partly  without 
them,  originally  perhaps  for  the  convenience  of  defence ; 
but  which  was  consecrated  by  solemn  ceremonies,  and 
traversed  by  religious  processions.  jCaesar  proposed,  it 
is  said,  to  remove  this  line,  and  with  it  probably  the 
walls  themselves,  so  as  to  embrace  the  Campus  Martius, 
which  he  would  have  enlarged  %y  turning  the  Tiber  west* 
ward  with  a  bold  sweep  from  the  Milvian  to  the  Vatican 
bridge.  This  grand  project  was  never  destined  to  be  ac- 
complished, and  though  in  later  times  the  emperor  Augus- 
tus and  others  were  allowed  to  extend  the  pomoerium,  the 
walls  of  Rome  were  not  removed  beyond  the  lines  traced 
by  Servius  till  the  time  of  Aurelian,  three  centuries  after 
Caesar.  Nor  was  the  dictator  more  fortunate  in  com- 
pleting the  many  other  works  of  public  interest  and^utility 
which  he  was  already  meditating.  He  planned,  it  is  said, 
the  emptying  of  the  lake  Fucinus,  the  draining  of  the 
Pomptine  marshes,  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  Kome 
to  Terracina,  of  a  new  road  across  the  Apennines,  and  of  a 
magnificent  harbour  at  Ostia,  the  erection  of  a  superb 
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temple  to  Mars,  and  the  cutting  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 
Of  all  these  designs  the  temple  and  the  harbour  were  alone 
accomplished  by  his  successor ;  it  is  probable  that  Csesar 
himself  had  commenced  them. 

Such  were  the  subjects  of  meditation  which  engrossed 
Caesar^s  mind  during  the  days  and  nights  he  devoted  to 
public  affiurs.  But  he  had  also  his  hours  of  recreation, 
and  ho  shone  in  private  life  among  the  most  cultivated 
men  of  his  time,  the  most  refined  in  habits,  the  most  fas- 
cinating in  manners.  There  is  no  feature  of  Boman  life 
perhaps  which  we  can  regard  with  so  much  satisfaction  as 
the  tone  of  habitual  intercourse  among  public  men  at  this 
period.  The  daily  conflicts  at  the  bar  or  in  the  forum  to 
which  they  were  trained,  would  have  only  embittered  their 
feelings  towards  one  another,  had  they  not  been  accom- 
panied by  the  humanizing  influence  of  social  discussion  on 
topics  of  literature  and  philosophy.  The  combination  of 
these  two  habits  seems  indeed  to  form  the  best  discipline 
of  society,  imparting  to  it  earnestness  without  violence, 
and  a  masculine  courtesy  far  removed  from  servility  and 
adulation.  The  records  of  Boman  debate  present  us  with 
hardly  a  «ngle  scene  of  personal  altercation,  while  the 
private  reunions  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  are  de- 
scribed to  us  as  full  of  modest  dignity  and  kindly  forbear- 
ance. To  this  pleasing  result  every  school  of  philosophy 
contributed ;  but  none  of  them  perhaps  studied  so  weU  as 
the  Epicurean  the  science  of  making  society  agreeable. 
To  this  school  both  Csesar  himself  and  most  of  his  personal 
friends  professed  their  adherence.  The  circle  of  his  in- 
timates comprised  Cornelius  Balbus,  an  acute  man  of  busi- 
ness ;  Asinius  Pollio,  a  devoted  student ;  A.  Hirtius,  who 
like  his  master  both  fought,  wrote  and  talked  well; 
C.  Oppius,  full  of  gentleness  and  affection ;  C.  Matins, 

thoughtful,  generous  and  disinterested.    To  these  may  be 

V  5 
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added  Vibius  Pansa,  a  lounger  and  a  good  liver,  yet  neither 
incapable  of  office,  nor  inexperienced  in  action.  Antonius, 
the  gayest  of  boon  companions,  has  already  been  mentioned; 
but  under  the  garb  of  good  fellowship,  he  hardly  concealed 
the  most  intense  selfishness,  and  of  all  Cassar's  friends  he 
alone  stands  open  to  the  suspicion  of  intriguing  against  the 
life  of  his  patron.  Among  these  men  and  others  of  similar 
stamp  Ciesar  unbent  from  the  cares  of  empire,  and  often 
abandoned  himself  without  restraint  to  the  enjoyments  of 
festive  mirth.  With  little  wit  of  his  own  he  was  amused 
by  the  witticisms  of  others,  even  when  directed  against 
himself,  and  treasured  up  every  caustic  remark  which  fell 
from  the  lips  of  Cicero,  whose  patriotism,  relieved  from 
the  fear  of  impending  proscription,  now  exhaled  itself  in 
malicious  pleasantries  ag^nst  the  policy  of  the  dictator. 
At  table  indeed,  surrounded  by  companions  addicted 
to  the  grossest  self-indulgence,  Caesar  was  distinguished 
for  his  moderation.  Cato  had  said  of  him  long  before,  that 
of  all  the  revolutionists  of  the  day  he  alone  had  come 
sober  to  the  task  of  destruction.  But  his  amours  were 
numerous,  and  their  character  peculiarly  scandalous :  for 
his  coubtrymen  still  professed  to  regard  the  corruption  of 
a  Roman  matron  as  a  public  wrong,  while  his  attachment 
to  a  foreigner,  such  as  Cleopatra,  was  denounced  as  a 
flagrant  violation  of  religious  and  social  principles.  In 
religion  the  Epicureans  were  sceptics,  and  Caesar  was 
something  more ;  he  openly  professed  his  unbelief.  The 
supreme  pontiff  of  the  commonwealth,  the  head  of  the 
college  whence  issued  the  decrees  which  declared  the  will 
of  the  Gods,  as  inferred  from  the  signs  of  tl^e  heavens,  thd 
flight  of  birds,  and  the  entndls  of  victims,  he  made  no 
scruple  in  asserting  before  the  assembled  Fathers  that  the 
dogma  of  a  future  state,  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  was 
a  vain  chimera.    Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  defy  the  omens 
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which  the  priests  were  especially  appointed  to  observe. 
He  gave  battle  at  Munda  in  despite  of  the  most  adverse 
auspices,  when  the  sacrifioers  assured  him  that  no  heart 
was  found  in  the  victim.  **  Iwill  have  belter  dmens^  he 
said,  "  when  I  choose.^  Yet  Cffisar,  freethinker  as  he  was, 
could  not  escape  the  general  thraldom  of  superstition. 
We  have  seen  him  crawling  on  his  knees  up  the  steps 
of  the  temple  to  appease  an  indignant  Nemesis.  Before 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  addressed  a  prayer  to  the  Gods 
whom  he  denied  in  the  senate,  and  derided  among  his 
associates.  He  appealed  to  the  omens  before  passing  the 
Rubicon.  He  carried  about  with  him  in  Africa  a  certain 
Cornelius,  a  man  of  no  personal  distinction,  but  whose 
name  might  be  deemed  auspicious  on  the  battlefields  of 
Scipio  and  Sulk. 

The  Queen  of  Egypt  had  followed  her  august  admirer  ta 
Italy,  and  scnipling  perhaps  to  exhibit  her  publicly  in  the 
city,  he  had  installed  her  in  his  house  and  gardens  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  There  she  had  her  levees  for  the 
reception  of  the  noblest  Romans,  and  her  blandishments 
were  not  perhaps  inefiectual  in  soothing  the  asperity  of 
their  resentments.  Cicero  himself  condescended  to  solidt 
an  interview  with  her.  She  rewarded  him  with  the  pro- 
mise of  some  Greek  volumes  from  Alexandria,  rendered 
perhaps  doubly  precious  by  the  recent  conflagration.  But 
the  populace  were  shocked  at  the  report  that  Caesar  medi- 
tated raising  this  barbarian  mistress  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Roman  wife.  He  was  married  indeed  already  to  the 
noble  daughter  of  Calpumius  Piso;  but  divorce  was  easy, 
and  might  be  resorted  to  without  public  scandal ;  Cicero 
himself  had  lately  dismissed  Terentia  for  aUeged  incom- 
patibility of  temper,  and  allied  himself  in  her  place  with 
a  youthful  heiress.     Besides,  one  of  his  creatures  was 

prepared,  it  was  said,  with  a  measure  to  remove  all  re- 
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etrictions  upon  the  dictator's  passions,  and  allow  him  to 
many  as  many  wives  as  he  pleased,  of  whatever  race  or 
station. 

Though  arrived,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  summit  of  real 
power,  it  was  manifest  that  Csosar  still  chafed  under  the 
restraints  imposed  upon  him  by  opinion  and  prejudice. 
His  firm  and  well-poised  mind  seems  at  last  to  have  lost 
its  equilibrium,  and  given  way  to  fretful  impatience,  and  a' 
capricious  longing  for  some  unattunable  object.     The 
Koman  nobles,  accustomed  to  the  most  perfect  equafity  in 
their  intercourse  with  one  another,  were  mortified  at  the 
haughtiness  assumed  by  the  chief  of  the  republic,  but* 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  flatterers  through  whom  the  inde- 
pendent patrician  could   with  difficulty  force  hb   way. 
Once  when  the  senators  came  in  a  body  to  communicate 
to  him  their  decrees  in  his  honour,  he  omitted  to  rise  from 
his  seat  to  receive  them.     Balbus,  it  was  said,  the  upstart 
foreigner,  had  plucked  him  by  the  sleeve  and  bade  him 
remember  that  he  was  their  master.     It  was  reported  that 
he  had  called  Sulla  a  fool  for  resigning  the  dictatorship. 
But  while  the  lines  of  his  domestic  policy  were  yet  hardly 
laid,  and  every  institution  in  Borne  still  demanded  the 
pressure  of  his  moulding  hand,  Csesar  himself  was  dream- 
ing of  foreign  conquests,  and  sighing  for  his  accustomed 
place  at  the  head  of  his  legions.     The  disaster  of  Carrhse^ 
yet  unavenged,  might  furnish  a  pretext  for  war,  and  the 
influence  of  Mithridates,  it  might  be  remembered,  had  ex- 
tended from  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine  to  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic.     He  conceived,  we  are  assured,  the  gigantic 
project  of  first  crushing  the  Parthians,  and  then  returning 
across  the  Tanais  and  Borysthenes,  subduing  the  barba^ 
rians  between  the  Caucasus  and  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
and  assailing  the  Germans  in  the  rear.     Cleopatra,  who 
felt  herseir  >noi*e  secure  of  her  admirer  in  the  province^ 
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than  in  Bome^  would  doubtless  lend  her  influence  to  urge 
him  on.  The  republicans  in  the  city  were  not  perhaps  less 
anxious  to  remove  him  to  a  distance,  and  launch  him  on  a 
long  and  dangerous  enterprise.  At  the  dose  of  the  year 
709  he  directed  his  legions  to  cross  the  Adriatic,  and 
assemble  in  lUyricum,  there  to  await  his  own  speedy  arri- 
val* He  contemplated  an  absence  of  considerable  duration* 
He  provided  beforehand  for  the  succession  of  consuls 
and  pnetors  for  the  two  following  years.  On  the  1st  of  i^n.*!!? 
January  710  he  entered  upon  his  fifth  consulship,  in  which 
he  associated  himself  with  Antonius.  At  the  same  time 
he  obtained  the  designation  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa  for  711, 
of  Decimus  Brutus  and  Munatius  Plaucus  for  712.  The 
pnetors  appointed  for  the  year  710  were  sixteen  in  num- 
ber, and  among  them  were  M.  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

The  destined  heir  of  Ctesar's  imperium  was  already  in 
the  camp  at  Apollonia,  taking  lessons  at  the  same  time 
both  in  arts  and  arms  under  the  care  of  the  ablest  teachers. 
This  young  man  was  C.  Octavius,  the  son  of  Csesar's 
sister's  daughter,  who,  now  beginning  his  nineteenth  year, 
gave  splendid  promise  of  future  excellence,  marred  only 
by  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his  health,  which  had  hitherto 
prevented  him  from  seeking  distinction  in  the  field.  The 
favour  with  which  his  great-uncle  regarded  him  had  in- 
duced him  to  demand  the  mastership  of  the  horse,  but 
this  had  been  refused  him  as  a  distinction  beyond  his 
years.  Caesar,  however,  had  promoted  his  family  from 
the  plebeian  to  the  patrician  class,  an  honour  which  he 
had  accorded  to  a  few  Gentes,  whose  names  were  of  great 
antiquity,  among  which  was  the  TuUian,  to  which  the 
character  of  Cicero  had  imparted  so  much  new  lustre.  He 
had  allowed  it,  moreover,  to  be  understood  that  he  was 
about  to  make  the  young  Octavins  his  own  son  by  adop- 
tion, to  bequeath  to  him  the  bulk  of  his  patrimony,  and 
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the  dignities  which  the  senate  had  declared  hereditary  m 
his  family*  These  dignities  indeed  were  not  assodated 
in  the  mind  of  the  Romans  with  any  ideas  of  succesdon. 
It  was  difficult  for  them  to  conceive  the  descent  of  the 
dictatorship  from  the  hands  of  mature  experience  to  those 
of  untried  youth,  or  the  establishment  in  the  sphere  of  a 
particular  family  of  the  tribunitian  power,  the  free  gift 
of  the  sovereign  people.  It  was  natural  for  them  to  con- 
clude that  their  hero  was  intent  on  securing  a  title,  the 
only  recognised  title,  on  which  according  to  their  notions 
a  dynasty  could  be  founded*  Caesar,  it  was  reported, 
desired  to  be  hailed  as  kinff.  His  flatterers  suggested  it, 
his  enemies  readily  believed  it,  and  hoped  to  make  him 
unpopular  by  urging  him  to  claim  it.  One  morning  a 
laurel  garland,  with  a  diadem  attached,  was  found  affixed 
to  his  statue  before  the  rostra.  The  tribunes,  Flavios 
and  Caesetius,  indignantly  tore  it  down;  the  populace 
expressing  great  satisfaction  at  their  conduct,  and  saJuting 
them  with  the  title  of  the  new  Brutuses.  Caesar  affected 
at  least  to  applaud  them.  Shortly  afterwards  a  second 
experiment  was  tried.  As  the  dictator  returned  from  the 
Latin  festival,  celebrated  on  the  Alban  Mount,  officious 
voices  were  hired  to  salute  him  as  king.  A  low  and 
stifled  murmur  again  indicated  the  disapprobation  of  the 
people.  *^  lam  no  kinff^  but  C<Bsar^  he  hastily  exclaimed: 
but  when  the  tribunes  punished  some  persons  who  had 
joined  in  the  cry,  he  rebuked  them  for  their  superfluous 
or  invidious  zeal,  in  which  he  detected  a  scheme  for  bring- 
ing  him  under  unjust  suspicions. 

Caesar's  friends,  however,  if  such  were  the  real  pro- 
moters of  the  intrigue,  were  not  yet  satisfied  that  the 
prize  was  beyond  his  reach.  They  might  familiarize  the 
people  with  the  idea  of  royalty  by  bringing  it  repeatedly 
before  them.      Perchance  the  sight  of  the  white  linea 
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band^  the  simple  badge  of  Oriental  sovereignty^  might  dis^ 
abuse  them  of  their  horror  at  an  empty  name.  On  the 
15th  of  Febmary,  the  day  of  the  Lupercalia,  Csesar  was 
seated  on  his  golden  chair  before  the  rostra,  to  preside 
over  the  solemn  ceremonies  of  that  popular  festivaL  The 
Julian  flamens  were  elevated  to  the  same  rank  as  the 
priests  of  the  God  Lupercus  or  Pan.  Antonius  the 
consul  was  at  their  head,  and  next  to  the  dictator  occu<*> 
pied  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  the  eyes  of  the  multi«^ 
tude.  Possibly  the  novelty  of  the  sight  of  the  one  consul 
^tripped  to  his  skin,  with  only  a  narrow  girdle  round  his 
loins,  waving  in  his  hand  the  thong  of  goafs  hide,  and 
striking  with  it,  as  he  ran  rapidly  through  the  principal 
streets,  the  women  who  presented  themselves  to  the  blow 
which  was  supposed  to  avert  sterility,  was  still  more  at- 
tractive than  that  of  the  other  in  the  laurel  crown  and 
triumphal  robes  which  use  had  already  rendered  familiar. 
When  Antonius  had  run  his  course  he  broke  through  the 
admiring  multitude  and  approached  the  seat  of  the  dicta* 
tor.  Drawing  from  beneath  his  gitdle  a  diadem,  he  made 
as  if  he  could  offer  it  to  him,  exclaiming  that  it  was  the 
gift  of  the  Koman  people.  The  action  was  hailed  by  some 
clapping  of  hands ;  but  it  was  faint  and  brief  and  mani- 
festly preconcerted.  When,  however,  Caesar  put  away 
from  him  the  proffered  gift,  a  much  louder  burst  of  genuine 
applause  succeeded.  Antonius  offered  it  a  second  time  ^ 
iagain  there  was  a  slight  murmur  of  applause,  and  again  on 
CsBsar's  rejection  of  it  a  vehement  cry  of  satisfaction.  *^I 
am  not  hing^  repeated  Csesar ;  **  the  only  king  of  the  Romans 
is  JupiterJ"  He  ordered  the  diadem  to  be  carried  to  the 
Capitol  and  suspended  in  the  temple  of  the  God,  to  com* 
memorate  the  gracious  offer  of  the  people,  and  his  own 
modest  refusal. 

The  tact  with  which  Cesar  withdrew  the  claims  whicb 
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were  thus  prematurely  advanced  for  him  baffled  eveiy 
attempt  of  the  republican  leaders  to  excite  a  popular 
feeling  against  him.  But  in  the  upper  ranks  of  the 
nobility  there  were  many  who  cherished  such  sentiments 
of  hostility  towards  him,  nor  were  his  personal  enemies 
confined  to  the  ranks  of  his  political  adversaries.  A  plot 
was  formed  for  his  destruction  which  embraced  sixty  or 
even  eighty  conspirators,  many  of  whom  had  been  most 
conspicuous  in  their  devotion  to  him,  and  seemed  most 
to  merit  his  confidence.  Among  them  were  doubtless 
some  whose  hopes  of  preferment  he  had  disappointed* 
But  such  was  not  the  case  with  Decimus  Brutus,  who 
bad  received  from  him  the  government  of  the  Cisalpine, 
and  was  already  designated  as  the  consul  of  a  future  year. 
Such  was  not  the  case  with  Trebonius,  who  had  just 
quitted  the  consulship  for  the  administration  of  Asia. 
Basilus,  Casca  and  Cimber  had  all  received  greater  or 
less  marks  of  the  dictator's  favour.  Yet  all  these  men 
now  joined  in  the  intrigue  against  his  life.  Had  they 
really  loved  the  republic  better  than  their  imperator,  and 
regarded  him  as  a  tyrant  and  a  traitor,  they  should  not 
have  accepted  the  highest  offices  at  his  hands.  But  even 
the  chiefs  of  the  opposite  party  betrayed  no  reluctance  to 
profit  by  his  generosity.  It  was  not  the  needy  or  dis- 
appointed among  them,  but  those  whom  he  had  honoured 
and  promoted,  who  now  raised  their  hands  against  him. 
The  most  active  conspirator,  and  perhaps  the  author  of 
the  design,  was  C.  Cassius,  who  had  recently  been  ap- 
pointed praetor.  The  cry  of  liberty  and  the  republic, 
which  was  in  the  mouths  of  all  his  associates,  could  hare 
little  real  influence  on  the  sentiments  of  Cassius,  whose 
avowed  Epicurean  principles,  no  less  than  his  late  political 
conduct,  might  vouch  for  his  indifference  to  party.  *'  I 
prefery^  he  had  written  to  Cicero,  *'our  old  and  clement 
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vmster  Cccsar  to  the  ferocious  upstarty  the  son  of  Pompeius.^ 
But  he  was  by  nature  vain  and  yindictive ;  his  temper 
fluctuated  between  mean  subservience  and  rude  independ- 
ence. His  sharp  and  acrid  humour  had  not  escaped  the 
observation  of  Caesar^  bj  whom  the  pale  and  lean  were 
accounted  dangerous,  and  who  loved,  as  he  said,  the  com- 
pany of  the  sleek  and  light-hearted. 

The  conspirators  required  the  charm  of  a  popular  name 
to  sanction  their  projected  tyrannicide.  M.  Junius  Brutus, 
the  nephew  of  Cato,  pretended  to  trace  his  descent  from  a 
third  son  of  the  founder  of  the  republic,  whose  elder 
brothers  had  perished,  as  was  well  known,  childless  by  the 
axe  of  the  lictor.  His  mother  Servilia  derived  her  lineage 
from  the  renowned  Ahala,  the  slayer  of  Spurius  Maelius. 
But  far  from  inheriting  the  zeal  of  his  progenitors,  the 
Brutus  of  the  expiring  republic  had  acquiesced  in  Csesar'a 
usurpation  with  less  apparent  reluctance  than  perhaps  any 
other  member  of  the  Pompeian  party.  Despondent  in 
her  hour  of  distress,  he  had  been  the  last  to  join,  the  earliest 
to  desert  the  unfurled  banner  of  the  republic  After 
Fharsalia,  he  was  the  first  to  seek  refuge  in  the  camp  of 
the  victor;  in  the  dty  he  was  the  foremost  to  court  the 
friendship  and  claim  the  confidence  of  the  dictator.  He 
was  zealous  in  serving  his  interests  by  the  discharge  of 
important  offices ;  nor  did  he  blush  to  govern  Cisalpine 
Gaul  for  CsBsar,  while  his  uncle  still  held  TJtica  against 
him.  A  feeble  panegyric  of  the  sturdy  sage  whom  he  had 
abandoned  while  he  affected  to  adopt  his  principles  and 
emulate  his  practice,  seemed  to  Brutus  a  sufficient  tribute 
to  his  virtues.  He  had  divorced  his  consort  Claudia  to 
espouse  the  philosopher's  daughter  Porcia,  a  woman  of  more 
masculine  spirit  than  his  own.  But  thus  doubly  connected 
with  strength  and  virtue,  Brutus  had  failed  nevertheless 
to  acquire  the  firmness  which  nature  had  denied  him. 
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While  professing  the  character  of  a  student  he  still  coarted 
public  life  for  the  sake  of  its  emoluments.  The  coonte- 
nance  of  Caesar  raised  him  to  an  eminence  which  pleased 
and  dazzled  him,  while  his  uncle's  renown  seemed  also  to 
fihed  a  light  upon  him,  and  his  vanity  was  excited  by  a 
raying,  possibly  a  jest,  ascribed  to  Caesar,  implying  that  of 
all  the  Bomans  he  was  the  worthiest  to  succeed  to  supreme 
power.  The  weakness  of  his  character  may  be  estimated 
from  the  means  employed  to  work  upon  him.  A  bit  of 
paper  affixed  to  the  statue  of  the  ancient  Brutus  with  the 
words,  ^'  Would  thou  toert  alive ;^  billets  thrust  into  his  hand 
inscribed,  ^^Brutusy  thou  sleepesty  thou  art  no  longer  Brutus^ 
shook  the  soul  of  the  philosopher  to  its  centre.  Under 
the  influence  of  Cassius,  who  had  married  his  sister,  he 
was  led  to  embrace  the  schemes  of  the  conspirators,  and 
assumed  the  place  of  chief  adviser,  which  they  pretended 
at  least  to  oifer  him.  His  renowned  name  became  at  once 
a  charm  of  magic  potency.  It  raised  the  sick  Ligarius 
from  his  bed.  A  pardoned  partizan  of  Pompeius,  the 
clemency  of  Caesar  rankled  in  his  bosom.  **J7ou7  sad  far 
Ligarius^  said  Brutus  to  him,  *^  to  be  disabled  at  such  a 
moment^  The  sick  man  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and 
replied,  '*  If  thou  hast  any  project  worthy  of  the  name  of 
BrutuSy  behold^  I  am  well  again!*  Ligarius  was  admitted 
to  the  secret,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  deed  which 
followed.  We  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  conspirators 
did  not  venture  even  to  sound  Cicero.  The  fatal  intrigue 
was  now  ripening  to  its  execution.  As  long  as  Caesar  re- 
mained at  Kome  his  fearless  demeanour  exposed  him  to 
the  daggers  of  assassins,  for  he  had  dismissed  the  guard 
which  had  at  first  surrounded  him,  and  appeared  daily  in 
public  with  no  other  attendance  than  that  of  his  unarmed 
companions.  His  legions  had  already  been  despatched  to 
Illyricum.     To   the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  from 
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whom  perhaps  the  rumours  of  his  peril  were  not  altogether 
concealed,  he  had  replied  that  it  was  better  at  once  to  die 
than  to  live  always  in  fear  of  dying.  But  from  the 
moment  he  should  assume  the  command  of  his  armies,  his 
safety  would  be  assured  by  the  fidelity  of  his  troops. 
Once  intoxicated  with  the  splendour  of  royalty  in  the 
provinces,  he  would  never  consent  to  return  a  citizen  to 
Home.  He  had  promised^  it  was  said,  to  restore  the  towers 
of  Ilium,  the  cradle  of  the  people  of  JEneas  and  Bomulus. 
Possibly  he  might  transfer  thither  the  throne  which  the 
pride  of  the  Romans  forbade  him  to  establish  in  the  Ca- 
pitol. Or  if  the  charms  of  Cleopatra  shoidd  still  retain 
their  power,  he  might  take  up  his  abode  in  Alexandria^ 
and  remove  the  seat  of  empire  to  the  shrine  of  the  Mace- 
donian conqueror. 

Such  considerations  as  these  forbade  delay.  The  pre- 
parations for  Caesar's  departure  were  almost  complete. 
The  senate  was  convened  for  the  Ides  of  March,  the  15th 
day  of  the  month,  and  the  royal  name  and  power,  it  was 
said,  were  then  to  be  conferred  upon  him  in  the  provinces* 
On  this  day,  as  soon  as  he  should  enter  the  curia,  it  was 
determined  to  strike  the  blow.  The  prediction  was  al-^ 
ready  current  that  the  Ides  of  March  should  be  fatal  to 
him.  Still  Csesar  refused  to  take  any  precautions.  He 
had  lived,  he  said,  enough  either  for  nature  or  glory :  hid 
ambition  was  satisfied,  or  perhaps  disappointed,  and  he 
was  proudly  indifierent  to  longer  existence.  On  the  eve 
pf  the  fatal  day  he  was  entertained  by  Lepidus,  and  when 
in  the  course  of  conversation  some  one  started  the  question^ 
f*  What  hind  of  death  is  the  bestf^  it  was  remarked  that 
he  cut  short  the  discussion  abruptly  with  the  reply, 
**  ITiat  which  is  least  expected/*  But  his  wife,  we  are 
assured,  dreamed  that  night  a  fearful  dream,  and  when 
she  urged  him  to  consult  the  sacrifices,  the  signs  of  the 
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victims  Confirmed  her  prognostications.  Whether  moved 
by  superstitious  feelings  of  his  own,  or  overcome  by  hersi 
he  consented  at  last  to  send  Antonius  to  dismiss  the  senate, 
or  excuse  his  absence.  At  this  moment  Dedmus  Bratos 
came  to  conduct  him  to  the  hall  of  meeting.  On  hearing 
the  avowal  of  his  scruples,  Decimus  was  struck  with  con- 
sternation; for  the  conspirators  meanwhile  were  in  ukh 
mentary  apprehension  of  discovery.  M.  Brutus  himself, 
tormented  by  fear  or  conscience,  had  betrayed  his  a^tation 
to  his  wife,  who  pierced  her  thigh,  and  long  concealed  the 
wound,  to  extract  his  secret  from  him  by  this  proof  of  her 
self-controL  With  Porcia  indeed  the  secret  of  the  tyran- 
nicides was  secure,  but  not  so  with  many  of  the  wild^  un- 
principled men  to  whom  it  had  been  confided :  every  mo- 
ment of  delay  made  the  danger  of  its  divulgement  more 
imminent.  Under  pretence  of  escorting  the  son  of  Casmus, 
who  had  just  assumed  the  gown  of  manhood,  the  con- 
spirators assembled  early  and  proceeded  together  to  the 
portico  before  Pompeius's  theatre,  the  place  assigned  for 
the  meeting  of  the  senate  being  the  curia  adjacent.  It 
had  never  been  usual  among  the  Romans  to  wear  arms  in 
the  city,  and  when  the  commotions  of  Milo  and  Clodius 
were  suppressed,  a  special  enactment  had  been  made  to 
check  such  a  practice,  which  seemed  to  be  creeping  in 
through  the  licence  and  perilousness  of  the  times.  But 
the  senator  carried  his  iron  stylus  in  a  little  case,  and  in 
place  of  the  implement  of  writing,  the  conspirators  had 
furnished  themselves  each  with  a  dagger.  WhUe  awaiting 
the  dictator's  arrival  Brutus  and  Cassius  occupied  them- 
selves as  pnetors  with  listening  to  casual  applications,  and 
the  freedom  with  which  the  former  expressed  himself,  re* 
buking  those  who  boasted  that  Caesar  would  reverse  his 
decisions,  was  especially  remarked.  But  as  the  morning 
wore  on  the  conspirators  were  exposed  to  redoubled  risks. 
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A  senator  addressing  Casca  with  a  significant  smile  said, 
**  You  have  concealed  your  secret  from  mcy  but  Brutus  has 
revealed  it^  In  another  moment  Casca  would  have  pressed 
his  hand  and  communicated  the  design,  but  the  other  went 
on  to  allude  to  his  meditated  competition  for  the  ledileship, 
and  the  conspirator  saw  that  he  was  undiscovered.  Fo- 
pilius  Lssnas  whispered  to  Brutus,  "  What  you  have  in 
hand  despatch  quickly y^  and  was  immediately  lost  in  the 
crowd.  It  was  never  known  to  what  he  referred,  but  the 
conscious  assassins  were  disconcerted  and  alarmed. 

Meanwhile  Decimus  had  recovered  his  presence  of 
mind.  lie  saw  that  all  was  lost  unless  Caesar  could  be 
brought  to  the  spot  where  the  ambush  awuted  him.  He 
rallied  him  on  the  weakness  of  Calpumia,  hinted  some 
friendly  disparagement  of  his  resolution,  and  assured  him 
that  so  favourable  an  opportunity  might  not  again  arrive 
for  the  sanction  of  his  wishes  by  the  senate.  Caesar 
yielded  and  quitted  his  house.  Hardly  had  he  turned  his 
back  when  a  slave  besought  an  audience  of  Calpumia, 
declared  to  her  that  there  was  a  design  against  her  hus- 
band's life,  and  asked  to  be  kept  in  confinement  till 
the  event  should  prove  his  assertion.  As  Caesar  pro- 
ceeded along  the  Forum  and  Yelabrum,  from  the  mansioa 
of  the  chief  pontiff  to  the  theatre  of  Pompeius,  more 
than  one  person,  it  seems,  pressed  towards  him  to  warn 
him  of  his  doom.  But  the  conspirators  crowded  about 
him,  and  kept  off  the  intruders.  One  man  indeed  suc- 
ceeded in  thrusting  a  paper  into  his  hand,  and  earnestly 
exhorted  him  to  read  it  instantly.  It  was  supposed  to 
have  contained  a  distinct  announcement  of  the  plot ;  but 
Caesar  was  accustomed  to  receive  petitions  m  this  way, 
and  paid  no  immediate  attention  to  it,  though  he  had 
it  still  rolled  up  in  his  hand  when  he  entered  the  senate- 
house.     As  he  was  borne  along  in   his  litter  (for  he 
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affected  sickness  to  countenance  the  excuse  he  had  con- 
sented  to  send  to  the  senate)  he  observed  comphicentlj 
to  the  augur  Spurinna^  **  The  Ides  of  March  are  come  ;  " 
**  Yes/'  muttered  the  sage,  **  but  not  yet  passed,^ 

At  the  moment  when  Csesar  descended  at  the  door, 
Fopilius,  the  same  who  had  just  spoken  so  mysteriously  to 
Brutus,  approached  and  entered  into  earnest  conversation 
with  him.  The  conspirators  trembled.  Cassius  and 
others  were  grasping  their  daggers  beneath  their  robes; 
their  lastN  resource  was  to  despatch  themselves.  But 
Brutus  observing  that  the  manner  of  Popilius  was  that  of 
one  supplicating  rather  than  warning,  reassured  his 
companions  with  a  smile.  Caesar  entered;  his  enemies 
closed  round  him  in  a  dense  mass,  and  while  they  led  him 
to  his  chair  kept  his  friends  at  a  distance.  Trebonius 
was  specially  charged  to  detain  Antonius  at  the  door. 
Scarcely  was  the  victim  seated,  when  Cimber  approached 
with  a  petition  for  his  brother's  pardon.  The  others, 
as  was  concerted,  joined  in  the  supplication,  grasping 
his  hands  and  embracing  his  neck.  Caesar  at  first  put 
them  gently  aside,  but  as  they  became  more  importunate^ 
repelled  them  with  main  force.  Cimber  now  seized  his 
toga  with  both  hands,  and  pulled  it  violently  over  his 
arms.  Then  Casca,  who  was  behind,  drew  a  weapon,  and 
grazed  his  shoulder  with  an  ill-directed  stroke.  Caspar 
disengaged  one  hand,  and  snatched  at  the  hilt,  exclaiming, 
*^  Cursed  Casca,  what  means  this  f  **  ^^Help  1 "  cried  Casca 
to  his  brother,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  others  aimed 
each  his  dagger  at  the  devoted  object.  Caesar  for  an 
instant  defended  himself,  and  even  wounded  one  of  his 
assailants  with  his  stylus:  but  when  he  distinguished 
Brutus  in  the  press,  and  saw  the  steel  flashing  in  his 
hand  also,  '^  What!  thou  too,  Brutus,^  he  exclaimed,  let  go 
his  hold  of  Casca,  and  drawing  his  robe  over  his  face  made 
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no  further  resistance.  The  assassins  stabbed  him  through 
and  through,  for  they  had  pledged  themselves,  one 
and  all,  to  bathe  their  daggers  in  his  blood.  Brutus 
himself  received  a  wound  in  their  eagerness  and  tre- 
pidation. The  victim  reeled  a  few  paces,  propped  by  the 
blows  he  received  o^  every  side,  till  he  fell  dead  at  the 
foot  of  Pompeius's  statue. 


/ 
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THE  BIVALBT  OF  ANTONIU8  AKD  OCTAYIUSy  AND  THEIR  EYENTUAL 
ALLIANCE. — THE  8BGOKD  TBITTHVIBATE  AND  THE  PBOSCRIP- 
TIONS. — THE  DEATH  OF  CIGEBO. 

A.  n.  710— 711.    B.G.44— 48. 

Of  all  the  men  that  live  in  hbtorj  there  is  none  perhaps 
whom  most  of  ufi  would  so  much  wish  to  have  seen  as  the 
great  Julius  Caesar.  Tall  in  stature,  and  of  commanding 
aspect,  delicate  in  feature  and  graceful  in  form,  we  picture 
him  to  ourselves  as  not  less  conspicuous  for  the  beauty 
of  his  person  than  for  the  eminence  of  his  genius.  But 
who  can  rest  satisfied  with  realizing  to  his  imagination 
the  mere  outline  of  the  hero's  figure,  if  he  fail  to  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  the  expression  which  informs  it  with  mind 
and  character?  It  is  not  enough  to  read  that  Caesar's 
complexion  was  pale  and  fair,  his  eyes  dark  and  piercing, 
or  to  scan  on  busts  and  medals  the  ample  volume  of 
his  forehead,  and  the  haughty  curve  of  his  nose.  These 
monuments  present  us,  not  without  some  variety  of  linea- 
ments, the  signs  of  his  intellectual  energy  and  moral 
power ;  but  they  fail  to  mark  the  generous  kindling  of  his 
glance,  and  the  fascination  of  his  smile.  There  was  in 
Csesar,  we  are  told,  a  charm  of  manner  and  address  which 
captivated  all  beholders.  Cato  smiled  on  the  man  whose 
treasons  he  denounced ;  Brutus  admired  and  Cicero  loved 
him.  Strange  that  a  being  whose  public  career  was  so 
selfish  and  unfeeling,  should  have  proved  himself  the  mosl 
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merciful  to  liis  enemies^  the  most  considerate  to  his 
friends^  the  most  magnanimous  to  those  who  wronged 
him,  of  all  his  countrymen.  Upon  Cassar's  political  sins 
I  need  not  express  any  judgment;  they  are  patent  on  the 
face  of  history:  but  to  the  humanity  of  our  times  the 
merit  of  his  clemency  is  not  equally  obvious:  I  may 
fairly  ui^e  the  reader  once  more  to  contrast  it  with  what 
he  has  read,  and  has  yet  to  read,  in  the  pages  before  him. 
If  in  private  life  CsBsar's  amours  and  gallantries  exceeded 
even  the  licence  of  his  time,  what  else,  the  Komans  might 
have  asked,  was  to  be  expected  of  the  comeliest  child 
of  Venus  herself?  If  charges  still  more  scandalous  were 
freely  advanced  against  him,  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  repelled  them,  in  an  age  disgracefully  indulgent  to  the 
worst  iniquities,  bespeaks  perhaps  the  dignity  of  conscious 
innocence,  and  the  authority  on  which  they  rest  is  at 
least  avowedly  worthless. 

But  Caesar  has  other  dfums  on  history  besides  that  of 
political  preeminence,  and  if  the  plan  of  this  narrative 
admitted  a  review  of  the  intellectual  development  of  his 
times,  his  name  would  stand  conspicuous  in  more  than  one 
department  of  literary  composition.  As  the  historian  of 
his  own  exploits,  he  was  reputed  second  to  no  writer 
of  his  class  who  had  then  arisen  in  Rome ;  as  an  orator  to 
none  perhaps  but  Cicero.  He  wrote  on  grammar;  he 
wrote  on  augury  and  astronomy ;  he  wrote  tragedies,  and 
verses  of  society;  he  wrote  a  satire  in  prose  which 
he  called  his  Anti-Cato.  But  while  other  illustrious 
men  have  been  celebrated  for  their  excellence  in  some  one 
department  of  genius,  the  concurrent  voice  of  antiquity 
averred  that  Cassar  was  excellent  in  all.  **He  had  genius^ 
says  Cilcero,  ^  understanding^  memory ^  taste,  re/lection,  in'- 
dustry,  and  exactness.^     "/Zi?  was  great^^  repeats  a  modern 
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writer,  "  in  every  thing  he  undertooky  as  a  captain,  a  states* 
man,  a  lawgiver,  a  jurist,  an  orator,  a  poet,  an  historian, 
a  grammarian,  a  mathematician,  and  an  architect^  And 
as  if  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  most  perfect  specumen 
of  human  ability,  we  are  assured  that  in  all  the  exercises 
of  the  camp  his  skill  and  vigour  were  not  less  conspicuous. 
He  fought  at  the  most  perilous  moments  in  the  ranks 
of  his  soldiers;  he  could  manage  his  charger  without  the 
use  of  reins,  and  he  saved  his  life  at  Alexandria  bj  his 
expertness  as  a  swimmer. 

When  the  conspirators  looked  around  them,  the  hall 
was  already  vacant.  The  senators  had  fled  with  precipita* 
tion;  centurions,  lictors  and  attendants  had  vanished  from 
the  scene,  and  the  harangue  which  Brutus  was  about 
to  deliver  commanded  no  listeners.  Antonius  had  slipped 
through  the  crowd,  exchanged  clothes  with  a  slave  or 
client,  and  made  his  way  unperceived  to  his  house  in  the 
Carinas.  *'  Fly,  shut  your  doors,  fy^  was  the  cry  of  the 
panicstricken  fugitives,  for  none  could  tell  on  whom  the 
next  blow  might  fall,  whom  the  assassins  had  marked  out 
for  massacre,  or  on  whom  the  murdered  man's  adherents 
might  wreak  their  indiscriminate  vengeance.  Both  parties 
had  arms  within  reach.  On  the  one  hand  Decimus  Brutus 
had  provided  for  his  friends'  defence  by  placing  some  gladi- 
ators in  the  Pompeian  theatre,  on  the  other  the  city  was 
filled  with  the  Cassarian  veterans,  and  Lepidu^  the  master 
of  the  horse,  commanded  a  single  l^on  outside  the  walls, 
which  as  proconsul  of  Gaul  he  was  forbidden  to  introduce 
within  it  But  the  senate  had  met  in  the  field  of  Man^ 
and  he  had  probably  been  a  witness  of  the  deed  of  blood. 
Crossing  hastily  to  the  island  in  which  his  troops  were 
quartefed,  he  led  them  under  the  gates  of  the  dty,  and 
sent  assurance  of  support  to  Antonius. 
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Meanwhile  the  consternation  of  the  unarmed  citizens 
waB  general.  The  assassins  marched  forth  from  the  senate- 
house,  brandishing  in  their  right  hands  their  bloody  daggers, 
and  wrapping  their  togas  about  their  left  arms,  for  defence 
against  a  sudden  attack.  But  none  molested,  none  confronted 
them.  They  reached  the  forum,  preceded  by  a  cap  of  liberty 
hoisted  on  a  spear,  exclaiming  that  they  had  killed  a  king 
and  a  tyrant.  The  place  was  filled  with  an  agitated  crowd ; 
but  none  listened,  none  at  least  replied  The  liberators 
of  Kome,  as  they  now  dared  to  call  themselves,  dismayed  at 
this  indifference,  and  despairing  of  the  support  of  the  senate 
and  people,  were  constrained  to  seek  a  place  of  refuge. 
Pretending  to  pay  their  vows  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
they  mounted  the  Capitoline,  now  occupied  by  the  swords- 
men of  Decimus,  and  thus  took  possession  of  the  heights, 
imperfectly  fortified,  which  crowned  the  forum.  This  re- 
treat saved  them  from  collision  with  the  forces  of  Lepidus, 
which  occupied  the  forum  itself  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing night. 

The  disappearance  of  Antonius,  and  the  passive  demean- 
our of  the  populace  emboldened  the  republican  senators. 
Cinna,  Lentulus,  and  Favonius  climbed  the  Capitol,  and 
late  in  the  evening  Cicero  himself  made  his  appearance  in 
the  asylum  of  liberty.  The  death  of  Caesar  removed  the 
weight  under  which  the  springs  of  his  energy  had  been 
paralysed.  Recovering  hope,  he  recovered  all  his  zeal,  all 
his  activity,  all  the  discreet  daring  which  had  characterized 

r  him  in  his  best  days.  He  advised  that  the  senate  should 
be  convened  immediately.  The  death  of  the  one  consul, 
the  absence  of  the  other,  gave  the  prsetors  the  right  to  sum* 

I  mon  and  to  preside  in  it.  The  temper  of  the  people  in- 
vited promptitude  and  decision  in  those  who  claimed  to 

govern  them.    But  Brutus,  to  whom  the  conspirators  still 
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looked  as  their  leader^  hesitated.     He  wished  to  make  an- 
other attempt  to  move  the  populace.     On  the  morrow  he 
descended  into  the  forum.     His  harangue,  grave  and  mode- 
rate, was  listened  to  with  cold  respect.     But  Cinna  and 
Dolabella,  who  had  now  joined  the  patriots,  were  less  re- 
served in  their  kinguage,  and  soon  inflamed  the  fuiy  of 
their  audience.     The  conspirators  returned  crest-fallen  to 
the  CapitoL     During  the  past  night  Antonius  had  not  been 
idle.     Watching  from  his  concealment  the  movements  of 
all  parties,  he  had  communicated  with  Calpumia,  and  per- 
suaded her  to  remove  to  his  house  her  husband's  priyate 
treasure,  together  with  his  will  and  other  important  papers. 
With  the  aid  of  his  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  a  pnetor, 
the  other  a  tribune,  he  opened  as  consul  the  national 
coffers  in  the  temple  of  Ops,  and  drew  from  them  seven 
hundred  millions  of  sesterces.     Thus  possessed  of    the 
treasure  of  the  state  he  gave  his  hand  to  Lepidus  who 
wielded  for  the  moment  its  sword,  and  they  pledged  each 
other  to  maintain  their  common  interests,  if  not  to  avenge 
the  death  of  their  common  patron. 

The  liberators  were  sensible  of  the  advantage  Antonius 
possessed  in  being  actually  consul.  They  too  had  a  claim- 
ant of  the  consulship  among  them.  Csssar  had  promised 
Dolabella  the  succession  to  his  own  chair  of  office  as 
soon  as  he  should  himself  quit  Italy.  The  aspirant,  in 
offering  his  services  to  the  patriots,  had  pressed  the  ratifi- 
cation of  this  promise,  in  conceding  which  they  were  con- 
strained to  sanction  the  validity  of  the  tyrant's  appoint- 
ment But  the  chief  whom  they  thus  hoped  to  play  off 
against  Antonius,  to  whom  he  was  personally  hostile,  was 
by  no  means  his  equal  either  in  influence  or  ability.  The 
minister  and  favourite  companion  of  Cassar  was  regarded 
by  many  as  his  natural  successor,  and  though  hitherto 
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chl^y  known  to  the  world  for  his  bravery  and  dissipation^ 
he  was  about  to  display  the  arts  of  a  constbnmate  intriguer. 
Antonius  cajoled  all  men  and  all  parties.     Cicero  stood 
alone  in  dissuading  the  liberators  from  negotiating  with 
him.     They  believed  his  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  re- 
public^  and  they  hoped  to  gain  an  ascendancy  over  the 
pliant  temper  which  they  had  seen  Caesar  fashion  to  his 
will.     It  was  agreed  that  he  should  convene  the  senate 
for  the  next  day,  the  tth  of  March.     He  bsued  his  sum-      17 
mons,  but  he  appointed  for  the  place  of  meeting  the 
temple  of  TeUus,  near  the  forum,  which  he  filled  with 
soldiers.     The  murderers  dared  not  leave  the  Capitol  to 
attend,  and  the  discussion  upon  their  fatal  exploit  was  con- 
ducted in  their  absence.  The  majority  of  the  Fathers  would 
have  declared  Cassar  a  tyrant,  but  when  Antonius  repre- 
sented that  this  would  be  to  annul  his  acts,  Dolabella,  and 
others  whose  appointments  rested  on  his  decree,  resisted 
with  all  their  might.     While  they  still  deliberated,  Anto- 
nius passed  into  the  forum.     The  people  hailed  him  with 
acclamations^  and  bade  him  take  care  of  his  own  life.     He 
withdrew  the  folds  of  his  toga  and  showed  a  corslet  under- 
neath.    He  then  returned  to  the  senate,  while  the  shouts 
by  which  he  was  attended  alarmed  the  Fathers  and  pre- 
cipitated .their  decision.     Cicero  pointed  out  the  only 
course  which  could  relieve  them  with  dignity  from  their 
embarrassment.     He  demanded  an  amnesty^  an  act  of 
oblivion,  which  should  consecrate  every  acquired  right, 
and  leave  the  deed  of  the  conspirators  to  the  judgment  of 
posterity.     In  private  he  had  declared  himself  in   the 
strongest  terms  an  approver  of  the  tyrannicide.     To  the 
conspirators  he  had  written,  *^  I  congratulate  you^  I  rejoice 
in  yotiy  I  love  you,  I  make  your  cause  mine  ;  give  me  your 
love  and  cofi/idence,  and  let  me  know  all  you  are  doing  and 
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intending.**  But  he  now  confessed  in  his  public  acts  that 
the  peace  of  thd"  city  and  the  last  chance  of  senatorial 
ascendancy  required  a  compromise  with  the  enemy;  nor  at 
a  later  period,  when  he  found  how  grossly  he  had  deceived 
himself,  did  he  regret  the  conciliatory  policy  he  had  re- 
commended. An  amnesty  was  decreed.  The  next  day 
Cicero  harangued  and  calmed  the  people.  They  invited 
the  conspirators  to  descend  from  the  CapitoL  Lepidus  and 
Antonius  sent  their  own  children  thither  as  hostages,  and 
Brutus  was  entertained  at  supper  by  the  one,  Cassius  by 
the  other.  Antonius,  it  is  said,  with  his  usual  reckless 
gaiety,  rallied  his  guest  on  the  deed  he  had  committed : 
''  Have  you  still,^  he  asked,  ^*  a  dagger  under  your  armJ* 
"  YeSy  truly  y*  replied  the  surly  patriot,  "  to  slay  you  toith,  if 
you  affect  the  tyranny  J"  Next  morning  all  parties  met  once 
more  in  the  curia,  and  the  dictator's  assignment  of  the 
provinces  was  formally  confirmed.  Trebonius  succeeded 
to  Asia,  Cimber  to  Bithynia,  Decimus  to  the  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  while  Macedonia  was  secured  to  Brutus,  and  Syria 
to  Cassius,  upon  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  office  at 
home. 

Notwithstanding  the  powers  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Caesarian  chiefs,  Antonius  was  still  master  of  the  situ* 
ation.  Since  Caasar  was  not  a  tyrant,  and  once  his  acts 
were  maint^ned  as  legitimate,  his  testament  must  be 
accepted,  and  his  remans  honoured  with  a  public  funeral. 
Antonius  recited  to  the  people  their  favourite's  last  wilL 
He  had  adopted  for  his  son  the  youthful  Octavius,.  and  if 
he  refused  the  dangerous  inheritance,  Decimus  was  named 
as  heir  in  the  second  place.  For  his  guardians  he  had 
appointed  several  of  the  murderers ;  to  others  among  them 
he  had  bequeathed  considerable  legacies.  These  marks  of 
kindness  to  his  own  assassins  sufficed  to  inflame  the  anger 
of  the  inultitude ;   but  when  Antonius  added  that  the 
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dictator  had  endowed  the  Boman  people  with  his  gardens 
on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber»  and  had  bequeathed  to  every 
citizen  a  gratuity  of  three  hundred  sesterces^  their  fury 
was  exasperated  by  the  sense  of  his  liberality  to  them- 
selves. 

Another  scene,  got  up  with  consummate  art,  fixed  in 
the  minds  of  the  populace  the  sentiment  of  wrath  and  in<^ 
dignation.  The  funeral  pyre  had  been  constructed  in  the 
field  of  Mars,  but  the  eulogy  of  the  decease  was  to  be 
pronounced  in  the  forum.  A  shrine  or  chapel,  glittering 
with  gold,  was  erected  before  the  rostra,  in  which  the 
body  was  deposited,  on  a  couch  inlaid  with  ivory  and 
strewn  with  ornaments  of  gold  and  purple.  At  its  head 
was  suspended,  like  a  warrior's  trophy,  the  toga  in  which 
the  dictator  had  been  slain,  pierced  through  and  through 
by  the  assassins'  daggers.  The  mangled  remains  were 
concealed  from  public  gaze,  and  in  their  stead  a  waxen 
effigy  was  ndsed  aloft,  and  turned  by  machinery,  and 
upon  it  his  three  and  twenty  wounds  were  faithfully  repre 
sented.  Dramatic  shows  formed  as  usual  a  part  of  the 
funeral  ceremony.  The  murder  of  Agamemnon  and 
the  requital  of  Ajax,  who  complained  that  in  saving 
the  Greeks  he  had  saved  his  own  assassins,  furnished 
pungent  allusions  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and 
moved  the  sensibilities  of  the  multitude. 

While  the  citizens  were  thus  melting  with  compassion, 
or  glowing  with  resentment,  Antonius  came  forward,  as 
the  first  magistrate  of  the  republic,  to  recite  the  praises  of 
the  mighty  Dead.  For  himself,  he  was  unworthy,  he  said, 
to  praise  Caesar :  the  voice  of  the  people  alone  could  pro* 
nounce  his  eulogy.  He  produced  the  acts  of  the  senate, 
and  of  the  faction  itself  by  which  Cssar  had  fallen,  as  the 
ground  of  his  appeal,  and  the  vouchers  of  his  assertions. 
These  he  recited  with  a  voice  tremulous  with  grief,  and  a 
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countenance  struggling  with  emotions.  He  read  the  de- 
crees which  had  heaped  honours  upon  Csesar,  which  de- 
clared his  person  inviolable^  lus  authority  supreme,  himself 
the  chief  and  Father  of  his  country.  And  then  he  pointed 
to  the  bleeding  corpse,  which  neither  laws  nor  oaths  had 
shielded  from  outrage.  In  him,  he  exclaimed,  every  one 
found  an  asylum,  himself  alone  he  was  impotent  to  save. 
They  have  killed  him.  The  same  who  vowed  to  defend 
him,  the  same  who  devoted  to  the  Oods  whoever  should 
harm  him,  whoever  should  fail  to  cover  his  body  with  his 
own,  the  same  have  themselves  killed  him.  Then  turning 
towards  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  conspicuous  on  the  Capitol^ 
he  shouted,  "  lat  least  am  prepared  to  maintain  my  vow,  to 
avenge  the  victim  I  could  not  save,^  The  people  shuddered; 
the  senators  scowled.  Had  his  feelings  led  him  then  too 
far  ?  He  pretended  to  check  himself.  After  all,  he  said, 
it  was  not  the  work  of  men,  it  was  the  judgment  of  the 
Gods.  Cassar  was  too  great,  too  noble,  too  far  above  the 
race  of  men,  too  nigh  the  nature  of  the  immortals,  to  be 
overthrown  by  any  power  but  that  of  God  himself.  *'JLet 
us  boWf^'  he  exclumed,  ^'  to  the  stroke  as  mortal  men.  Let 
us  bury  the  past  in  oblivion.  Let  us  bear  away  these  vene^ 
rable  remains  to  the  abodes  of  the  blessed,  with  due  lamenia^ 
tions  and  deserved  eulogies." 

With  these  words  he  girded  his  robes  around  him,  and 
striding  to  the  bier,  with  his  head  inclined  towards  it, 
muttered  a  hymn  to  the  body  as  to  the  image  of  a  god. 
In  rapid  verse,  or  solemn  modulated  prose,  he  chaunted 
the  mighty  deeds  and  glories  of  the  deceased,  the  tro- 
phies he  had  won,  the  triumphs  he  had  led,  the  riches  be 
had  poured  into  the  treasury.  As  he  spoke,  the  image 
smeared  with  blood  was  turned  about  for  all  eyes  to  gaze 
upon,  and  as  it  seemed  to  writhe  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
the  groans  of  men  and  the  shrieks  of  women  drowned  the 
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plaintive  accents  of  the  speaker.  Suddenly  Antonius 
raised  the  garment  which  hung  before  the  corpse  itself: 
the  people  were  frenzied  with  religious  enthusiasm.  Csssar, 
they  remembered^  had  been  pronounced  a  god ;  Antonius 
was  his  flamen.  They  forbade  the  body  to  be  carried 
outside  the  city.  They  insisted  that  it  should  be  burnt 
within  the  walls.  At  first  they  would  have  consumed  it 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter;  but  from  this  purpose  they  were 
diverted  by  the  priests,  who  trembled  perhaps  at  the  con- 
flagration which  might  have  ensued.  Meanwhile,  chairs, 
benches  and  tables  had  been  snatched  from  the  adjacent 
buildings,  a  heap  of  fuel  was  raised  before  the  door  of  the 
pontifical  mansion  in  the  forum,  and  the  body  seized  by 
tumultuary  hands,  was  cast  upon  it  in  a  frenzy  of  excite- 
ment The  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  stood  hard  by, 
on  the  spot  where  in  ancient  times  two  majestic  warriors 
had  announced  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Begillus.  Now 
also,  two  young  men  of  august  mien  and  countenance, 
girt  with  swords  and  javelin  in  hand,  were  seen  to  apply 
the  torch.  A  divine  sanction  was  thus  given  to  the  deed ; 
every  scruple  was  overruled.  The  people  continued  to 
pUe  up  branches  and  brushwood,  the  musicians  and 
players  added  their  garments  to  the  heap,  the  veterans 
their  arms,  the  matrons  their  ornaments ;  even  the  trinkets 
which  adorned  the  children's  frocks  were  thrown  into  the 
blazing  conflagration.  Csesar  was  beloved  by  the  Komans ; 
he  was  not  less  dear  to  the  foreigners.  Gauls,  Iberians, 
Africans  and  Orientals  crowded  in  successive  groups  around 
the  fire,  and  gave  vent  to  the  sense  of  their  common  mis- 
fortune. Among  them  the  Jews  were  eminently  conspicuous. 
Many  of  this  people  continued  for  several  nights  to  as- 
semble on  the  spot,  and  utter  another  funeral  dirge  over 
the  blighted  hopes  of  their  nation. 

The  success  of  Antonius  was  complete.     The  populace^ 
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giving  full  scope  to  the  passions  he  had  exdted,  rushed 
through  the  city  armed  with  flaming  brands,  and  attacked 
the  houses  of  the  chief  conspirators.  Their  rude  assaults 
were  £6r  the  moment  repulsed,  but  Brutus  and  his  asso- 
ciates dared  not  show  themselves  in  public,  and  either 
made  their  escape  from  the  city  or  lay  hid  within  it*  The 
consul  now  sternly  interfered  to  check  the  progress  of  dis- 
order. The  senate  was  profoundly  irritated  at  the  fatal 
issue  of  their  vaunted  amnesty ;  but  Antonius,  who  re- 
quired a  legal  sanction  for  the  schemes  he  meditated, 
sought  and  found  the  means  of  conciliating  it  The 
senate  had  decreed  the  oblivion  of  political  offences :  An- 
tonius  proposed  that  Sextus,  the  last  survivor  of  the  pro- 
scribed Pompeii,  should  be  recalled  home.  Ciesar  had 
abused  the  prerogatives  of  the  dictatorship;  Antonius 
carried  a  resolution  for  the  abolition  of  that  magistracy 
for  ever.  The  passions  of  the  people  were  fermenting  in 
public  disorders :  once  more  Antonius  armed  his  guards, 
and  repressed  their  turbulent  seditions  with  an  unsparing 
hand.  An  impostor  of  low  origin,  named  Amatius,  had 
pretended  to  be  the  kinsman  of  Marius  and  Csssar,  and 
even  in  the  lifetime  of  the  dictator  had  gained  some 
favour  among  the  veterans  and  lower  class  of  citizens. 
After  Csssar's  death,  he  reappeared  with  more  boldness 
than  before,  and  appealed  to  the  sympathies  of  the  crowds 
who  gathered  round  the  embers  of  his  pyre.  He  instigated 
them  to  raise  an  altar  on  the  spot  to  the  '^  Father  of  his 
country f^^  to  pour  libations,  and  offer  sacrifices  to  his  shade. 
These  proceedings  kept  the  city  in  a  fever  of  excitement. 
The  senators,  whom  the  impostor  denounced  no  less  furi- 
ously than  the  assassins  themselves,  became  seriously 
alarmed:  but  Antonius  dispersed  the  rioters,  and  seizing 
their  leader  threw  him  into  prison,  where  he  was  shortly 
put  to  death  without  form  of  law.     Dolabella,  following 
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in  the  footsteps  of  bis  colleague,  overthrew  the  altar,  and 
paved  the  consecrated  site  for  ordinary  traffic.  Nor  did 
Antonius  ful  to  amuse  the  liberators  themselves.  He 
sought  an  interview  with  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  their  re- 
treat, and  offered  to  guarantee  their  security.  When  they 
declined  to  enter  the  city,  in  which  their  lives  were  no 
longer  safe,  but  where  their  prsetorial  office  required  them 
to  reside,  he  obtained  for  them  the  charge  of  supplying 
provisions,  in  order  to  authorize  their  absence.  At  the 
same  time  the  other  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  prepared  to 
take  possession  of  their  governments,  and  left  their  leaders 
to  make  head  alone  against  the  increasing  influence  of  their 
ill*disguised  enemy.  But  if  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  not 
deceived,  the  senators  fell  headlong  into  the  snare.  They 
warmed  in  admiration  of  the  docility  of  their  consuls,  and 
if  Cicero's  personal  dislike  to  Antonius  still  warned  him  to 
distrust  him,  even  he  exclaimed  that  Dolabella  was  the 
best  and  bravest  of  magistrates.  When  Antonius  com- 
pluned  that  he  was  in  danger  from  the  enemy  of  the 
seditious,  the  senate  blindly  granted  him  his  request  for 
an  armed  body^ard.  He  speedily  raised  the  numbers 
of  this  force  to  £  thousand  ^Ld  thus  secured  him- 
self  from  the  fate  of  a  Maslius  or  a  Gracchus, 

The  senate  had  confirmed  Cassar's  acts.  Antonius 
caused  this  sanction  to  be  extended  to  the  acts  which  he 
had  merely  projected ;  and  possessing,  as  he  did,  all  his 
papers,  and  having  gained  his  secretary  Faberius,  he  could 
either  pretend  or  invent  authority  for  whatever  measure  he 
wished  to  effect  Laws,  treasures  and  magistracies,  every 
thing  lay  at  his  feet.  Things  which  Caesar  himself  had 
not  dared  to  do,  Antonius  did  in  his  name :  he  sold  places  of 
distinction,  and  even  provinces,  such  as  the  Lesser  Arme- 
nia, which  Deiotarus  bought  of  him,  and  Crete,  to  which 
he  granted  independence  for  a  sum  of  ready  money.    This 
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acamfalona  traffic  restored  his  dOajndated  fartmies.  At 
the  ides  of  March  he  was  deeply  in  debt;  before  the 
calends  of  April  he  had  discharged  every  obligation^  and 
realized  an  enonnons  sum,  which  sufficed  for  the  pordiase 
of  soldiers  and  senators,  and  among  them  of  his  colleagne 
Dolabella,  whom  he  thus  fixed  in  determined  hostility  to 
the  party  to  which  he  had  so  recently  pledged  hlmselC 
To  gain  the  Sicilians,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  to  raise  the 
hopes  of  remoter  provinces,  he  gave  them  the  franchise  of 
the  city.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  he  scrapie  to  reverse 
the  dictator's  own  enactments.  He  re-estabUshed  a  third 
decuria  of  judges  which  Csesar  had  abolished,  not  indeed 
by  readmitting  the  agrarian  tribunes,  but  by  calling  to  the 
bench  the  centurions  and  privates  of  the  l^on  Alauda. 
He  abolished  the  dispositions  he  had  made  regarding  the 
appeal  to  the  people,  and  the  government  of  the  provinces, 
which  last  he  caused  to  be  prolonged  six  years,  thereby 
securing  for  himself  a  long  term  of  command,  and  the 
means  of  keeping  his  enemies  at  bay  after  relinquiahing 
the  consulship.  When  the  effect  of  these  measures  had 
rendered  him  sufficiently  strong,  he  broke  the  engage- 
ments he  had  made  with  the  liberators,  in  causing  Brutus 
and  Cassius  to  be  deprived  of  their  promised  governments. 
Syria  he  assigned  to  Dolabella,  Macedonia  with  the  le- 
gions, six  in  number,  which  Cassar  had  assembled  beyond 
the  Adriatic,  he  took  for  himself.  "  The  tyrant  is  dead/' 
sorrowfully  murmured  Cicero,  "but  the  tyranny  still 
lives^ 

Among  these  legions  the  young  Octavius  had  spent 
some  months,  and  the  address  with  which  he  had  attached 
to  himself  both  the  officers  and  soldiers  already  gave  token 
of  the  genius  he  was  soon  summoned  to  display  on 
a  wider  theatre.  Surprised  amidst  his  martial  and 
literary  exercises  by  the  news  of  Csesar's  assassination,  he 
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was  not  yet  aware  of  the  perilous  inheritance  bequeathed 
him.  But  his  mother's  letters  from  Some,  reminding 
him  of  the  dictator's  favour  and  the  nearness  of  his  blood, 
inflamed  his  ambitious  hopes,  and  determined  him  to 
return  to  the  city  and  brave  every  danger  in  vindication 
of  his  rights*  His  friends  would  have  dissuaded  him, 
and  the  legions  pledged  themselves  to  protect  him  in  their 
camps,  but  he  burst  away  without  hesitation  or  delay, 
and  threw  himself  almost  unattended  on  the  coast  of 
Apulia.  Copies  of  the  will  and  of  the  senate's  decrees 
were  here  forwarded  to  him,  whereupon  he  boldly  assumed 
the  designation  of  Caius  Julius  CaBsar  Octavianus,  and 
presented  himself  to  the  soldiers  in  Brundisium  as  the 
adopted  son  of  the  great  Imperator.  He  was  received 
with  acclamations.  The  friends  and  freedmen  of  the 
dictator  flocked  about  him,  the  veterans  of  the  colonies 
drew  their  swords  and  offered  to  avenge  him.  But  the 
young  adventurer  was  cautious  and  discreet.  He  declined 
the  use  or  the  display  of  force.  He  addressed  the  senate 
in  mild  and  temperate  language,  claiming  as  a  private 
citizen  the  inheritance  of  a  deceased  father.  Arriving  at 
Cumas  he  learnt  that  Cicero  was  sojourning  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  went  to  visit  him,  and  readily  persuaded 
the  facile  statesman  of  the  loyal  moderation  of  his  views. 
At  the  end  of  April  he  entered  Bome.  Antonius  was 
absent  on  a  progress  through  the  peninsula,  confirming 
his  old  allies  and  securing  new  ones* 

Oetavius  was  at  this  time  little  more  than  eighteen 
years  of  age.  In  vain  did  his  mother  Atia,  and  his  step- 
father Philippus,  warn  him  to  desist  from  accepting  the 
inheritance.  The  second  day  after  his  arrival,  he  presented 
himself  before  the  praetor,  and  avowed  himself  the  heir  and 
son  of  the  dictator.  He  mounted  the  tribune  and 
harangued  the  people,  pledging  himself  to  discharge  the 
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legacies  bequeathed  them  by  his  father.  But  the  means 
from  which  they  were  to  be  discharged  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Antonius,  who  had  expended  them  already  for 
his  own  advantage.  The  consul,  little  alarmed  at  the 
proceedings  of  the  rash  stripling,  delayed  his  return  to 
Bome  till  the  middle  of  May.  Before  their  first  interview 
Octavius  had  already  made  many  friends  and  conciliated 
many  enemies.  He  could  then  venture  amidst  laige 
protestations  of  friendship  and  devotion,  to  upbraid 
Antonius  with  betraying  the  cause  of  his  patron,  and 
allowing  the  assassins  to  go  unpunished.  He  proceeded 
to  claim  as  his  own  the  sums  the  dictator  had  left  behind 
hinu  Antonius  replied  that  the  money  was  all  spent ; 
that  it  was  not  the  testator's  private  hoard,  but  public 
treasure ;  that  the  will  by  which  Octavius  claimed  would 
have  been  set  aside  with  the  rest  of  Caesar's  acts,  but 
for  the  interference  of  Antonius  himself.  It  was  un- 
reasonable, he  urged,  and  ungrateful  in  Octavius  to  press 
such  a  demand  upon  his  benefactor ;  it  was  rash  in  him  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  a  name  so  hateful  to  a 
formidable  party.  The  youth  could  make  no  impression 
upon  his  crafty  adversary,  confident  in  his  own  tried 
address  no  less  than  in  the  forces  at  his  back.  But 
Octavius  though  baffled  was  not  dismayed.  He  too  re- 
lied upon  resources  within  himself  of  which  he  alone  was 
conscious,  and  not  less  perhaps  on  the  auspicious  signs  and 
omens  which  had  attended  his  birth  and  marked  his  progress 
through  life.  He  sold  the  remnant  of  the  deceased's 
effects  as  well  as  all  his  own,  borrowed  money  from  his 
friends,  obtained  from  his  kinsmen  Pedius  and  Pinarius 
the  surrender  of  their  shares  in  the  dictator's  inheritance, 
and  thus  amassed  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  the  assumed 
obligation.  The  people  were  delighted  at  the  gift,  and 
still  more  at  the  sacrifice  he  had  made  for  it     Antonius 
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was  startled  at  the  young  man's  determination^  amazed  at 
its  success.  He  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  afford  to 
despise  such  a  competitor.  He  sought  to  throw  obstacles 
in  his  way ;  he  engaged  a  tribune  to  prevent  the  passbg 
of  the  law  of  the  Curies  requisite  for  his  adoption ;  he 
entangled  him  in  suits  against  pretended  legatees  or 
creditors  of  his  {Sstther.  One  day  when  Octavius  was 
addressing  the  people,  Antonins  caused  his  lictors  to  drag 
him  from  the  tribune.  But  these  yiolent  proceedings 
served  the  cause  of  his  adversary,  whose  credit  with  the 
people  rose  swiftly  and  steadily,  in  proportion  as  that 
of  the  consul  himself  suffered  from  the  contrast  of  their 
behaviour. 

The  conduct  of  the  liberators  at  this  crisis  was  full 
of  timidity  and  indecision.  The  conferences  they  con- 
tinued to  hold  in  the  vicinity  of  Home  were  attended 
by  Cicero,  and  animated  by  the  vigorous  counsels  of 
Porcia  the  wife,  and  Servilia,  the  mother  of  Brutus ;  but 
the  chiefs  themselves  were  overwhelmed  with  despondency 
or  irritated  to  fretful  impatience.  Decimus,  who  alone  of 
the  whole  party  displayed  either  firmness  or  forethought, 
had  betaken  himself  to  the  Cisalpine  province,  from  whence 
he  might  keep  in  check  the  masters  of  the  city.  But 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  amuse  his  soldiers,  or  whether 
be  only  aspired  to  the  futile  honours  of  a  triumph,  he 
occupied  himself  in  ravaging  the  frozen  valleys  of  the 
Alps,  while  his  enemies  were  intriguing  against  the  li- 
berties of  his  country,  and  preparing  to  supplant  him  in 
his  government.  Antonius  had  secured  the  six  legions  of 
Macedonia ;  but  he  wanted  a  footing  nearer  Rome,  and  he 
now  demanded  of  the  senate  the  succession  to  the  Cisalpine 
province,  the  occupation  of  which  by  Decimus  he  repre- 
sented as  dangerous  to  the  state.  Octavius,  who  already 
saw  the  advantage  of  fomenting  discord  between  the  rivals, 
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\?ho  alone  possessed  the  armies  of  which  he  was  himself 
destitute,  encouraged  and  supported  this  bold  demand. 
But  the  senate  could  not  be  so  easily  cajoled,  and  evaded 
the  proposal  which  it  had  not  the  courage  to  reject.  The 
Cisalpine  had  been  recently  endowed  with  the  privil^es  of 
Italy;  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  proposed  to  incor- 
porate it  with  the  favoured  re^on  which  was  exempted 
from  the  government  of  proconsuls  altogether.  This 
scheme  indeed  was  not  now  carried  into  effect,  but  An- 
tonius,  checked  in  the  senate,  transferred  his  application 
to  the  people,  who  were  engaged  by  the  exertions  of  Oo- 
tavius  himself  to  exercise  their  prerogative  in  his  favour. 
The  consul  however  was  not  disposed  to  repay  the  good 
offices  of  his  rivaL  When  Octavius  proposed  to  offer  him- 
self for  the  tribunate,  being  as  yet  far  under  the  age  re- 
quired, Antonius  issued  an  edict  denouncing  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  the  law  against  such  irregular  aspirations. 
Nevertheless  the  tribes  would  have  elected  their  new 
favourite,  had  not  the  consul  interfered  to  break  up  the 
assembly. 

Notwithstanding  this  check  the  young  Csesar  had  made 
great  progress  in  the  few  weeks  since  his  return  to  Rome: 
the  people  were  becoming  attached  to  him,  charmed  with 
his  plausible  address,  his  daring  liberality,  and  his  graceful 
person.  But  the  time  was  coming  when  arms  would  be 
all  in  all,  and  Octavius  was  as  yet  unarmed.  His  active 
emissaries  solicited  the  veterans  in  the  Italian  colonies,  and 
passed  the  sea  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  Macedonian  I^ons. 
They  were  well  received  in  every  quarter.  The  officers  of 
the  troops  on  which  Antonius  relied  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  consul,  to  remind  him  that  both  he  and  Octavius  had 
a  common  cause,  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  dictator,  and 
to  insist  on  a  prompt  reconciliation  between  them,  and 
mutual  cooperation  for  that  single  end.     Mortified  though 
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he  was,  Antonius  dared  not  resist  this  appeal.  The  two 
chiefs  allowed  themselves  to  be  conducted  to  the  Capitol, 
there  to  swear  an  eternal  alliance.  A  few  days  after  the 
consul  publicly  reproached  Octavius  with  having  suborned 
assassins  against  him,  a  charge  which  Octavius  promptly 
retaliated.  We  shall  have  reason,  in  the  sequel,  to  believe 
that  either  party  was  fully  capable  of  the  crime ;  but  the 
younger  rival  required  in  the  impending  struggle  the  mili- 
tary talents  of  the  elder,  and  was  too  wary,  we  may  believe, 
to  sacrifice  his  interests  to  his  passion. 

The  veterans  were  right:  the  cause  of  the  murdered 
man  demanded  union  among  his  friends;  for  the  repub- 
lican party  in  the  senate  was  gaining  courage  from  their 
dissensions,  while  the  attitude  now  assumed  by  Sextus 
Pompeius  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  fleet  on  the  coast  of 
Gaul,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  legions  in  Syria,  which  in- 
vited Cassius  to  their  quarters,  inspired  them  with  fresh 
hopes.  Brutus  had  allowed  his  colleague  to  depart  for  the 
distant  province,  which  he  claimed  on  Csesar's  appointment, 
but  which  Antonius  had  induced  the  senate  to  wrest  from 
his  hands.  Stung  by  the  wretched  result  of  the  con- 
spiracy, which  had  driven  him  ignominiously  from  the  city 
he  had  saved,  and  within  one  short  month  installed  a  mock 
Csssar  almost  on  the  throne  of  the  dictator,  Cassius  had 
burst  away  from  Italy  and  resolved  to  raise  the  standard 
of  the  republic  in  the  East.  "  Be  yourself  your  own 
senate^  was  the  bold  counsel  Cicero  had  given  him,  and 
he  was  prepared  to  act  upon  it  Brutus  approved  of  his 
associate's  daring;  but  his  own  temper  was  more  phleg- 
matic. Still  lingering  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  he  gave 
directions  for  the  prsBtorial  shows  at  Bome  which  he  dared 
not  attend  himself,  and  though  he  eagerly  caught  at  some 
funt  echoes  of  popular  applause,  he  suffered  severe  morti- 
fication ;  for  the  representation  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Elder 
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Brutus  was  contemptuously  forbidden.  Calpumius  Pifio 
uttered  a  bold  invective  against  Antonius  in  the  cmria; 
but  the  senators,  cowed  by  his  military  force,  failed  to 
support  it.  Cicero,  who  had  sailed  reluctantly  from  Italy, 
continued  for  some  days  to  keep  in  sight  the  coast  he  loved, 
and  when  driven  at  last  by  stress  of  weather  to  set  foot  on 
the  shores  of  Calabria,  refused  again  to  embark,  and  di- 
rected his  steps,  with  mournful  presentiments,  towards 
Rome.  At  the  same  time  Brutus  made  up  his  mind 
finally  to  quit  the  peninsula,  and  following  the  example  of 
Cassius,  call  the  patriots  to  arms  in  Oreece  and  Mace* 
donia. 

Antonius  had  convoked  the  senate  for  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
tember. Cicero  entered  Bome  the  day  before,  and  was 
gratified  with  his  favourable  reception.  Nevertheless  he 
avoided  attending  the  sitting  of  the  Fathers,  excusing  him- 
self on  the  plea  of  fatigue.  Solemn  supplications  were  to 
be  voted  to  the  Gods ;  Csesar's  name  was  to  be  invoked 
among  the  Boman  divinities ;  and  he  had  not  yet  deter- 
mined perhaps  how  to  shape  his  protest  against  this  ar- 
rogant assumption.  He  wished  rather  to  be  attacked  than 
to  attack.  Antonius  was  the  first  to  draw  the  sword.  In 
his  address  to  the  senate  he  inveighed  against  the  absent 
orator,  and  threatened  with  his  usual  rude  violence  to 
demolish  his  house  on  the  Palatine  if  he  persisted  in 
keeping  away.  After  this  burst  of  malice  and  defiance,  he 
quitted  the  city  to  indulge  in  the  licentious  pleasures  of 
his  Tiburtine  villa.  When  the  senate  met  the  next  day 
under  the  presidence  of  Dolabella  in  the  temple  of  Concord, 
the  spot  itself  might  remind  Cicero  of  the  boldest  efforts 
and  most  splendid  triumphs  of  his  eloquence.  The  insults 
of  Antonius  had  stimg  him  to  the  quick.  He  proceeded 
first  to  vindicate  his  own  conduct  both  in  leaving  the  dty 
and  in  returning  to  it.     Befraining  from  any  allusion  to 
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the  tyrannicide  itself»  he  began  his  retrospect  of  affairs 
with  the  meeting  in  the  temple  of  Tellos.  He  showed 
that  all  parties  had  at  first  combined  for  the  common  good. 
If  he  claimed  for  himself  the  merit  of  proposing  the  am- 
nesty,  he  allowed  to  Antonius  the  praise  of  accepting  it. 
The  liberators,  he  said,  were  satisfied,  the  decrees  of  Caesar 
were  respected,  the  citizens  were  reassured,  the  noble  and 
the  good  approved.  Up  to  this  point  the  acts  and  de- 
meanour of  Antonius  had  been  mild  and  conciliatory :  he 
restored  no  exiles,  he  conferred  no  immunities,  he  abolished 
the  dictatorship :  no  whisper  did  he  yet  breathe  of  Caesar's 
posthumous  demands.  The  senate  had  been  justly  alarmed, 
and  had  issued  a  decree  in  grateful  acknowledgment.  But 
the  consuls  had  gone  further  in  the  same  honest  course. 
They  broke  up  the  riotous  assemblages  in  the  forum,  they 
proscribed  the  pretended  Marius.  It  was  not  till  the  1st 
of  June  that  Antonius  had  changed  his  conduct.  From 
that  time  he  ceased  to  consult  the  senate,  and  carried  his 
measures  through  the  comitia  of  the  tribes.  He  recalled 
whom  he  would  from  banishment,  made  what  laws  he 
pleased,  appointed  his  own  creatures  to  place  and  ofiSce, 
and  pleaded  the  will  of  the  dead  tyrant  for  every  act  of 
selfish  and  venal  policy.  The  liberators  were  frightened 
from  the  city,  the  veterans  were  incited  to  sedition,  and 
fed  with  hopes  of  a  new  revolution.  Then  at  last  had  the 
orator  consented  to  retire  from  Bome  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  intending  to  return  when  the  new  consuls,  Hir- 
tius  and  Pansa,  should  assume  their  ofiSce.  But  since 
Calpumius  had  raised  his  voice  against  the  usurper,  he 
had  determined  not  to  withhold  his  own.  He  now  came 
forward  to  echo  that  gallant  defiance,  and  if  any  harm 
should  befal  him,  to  leave  this  crowning  monument  of  his 
patriotism.  The  senate  listened  with  admiration.  The 
applause  which  thundered  from  its  benches  warmed  the 
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orator's  blood,  and  redoubled  bis  energy.  Dolabella  bim- 
self,  on  whom  be  had  heaped  many  fulsome  compliments, 
was  pleased  at  being  favourably  contrasted  with  the  col- 
league he  secretly  detested. 

The  series  of  speeches  against  Antonius  which  Cicero 
composed  in  the  course  of  the  following  months  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Philippics,  a  title  first  given  them 
perhaps  by  the  orator  himself,  in  allusion  to  the  harangues 
of  Demosthenes  against  the  tyrant  of  Macedon.  They 
claimed,  like  their  immortal  prototypes,  to  be  the  last 
indignant  assertion  of  a  country's  freedom  against  a  daring 
aggressor.  In  the  first  speech,  however,  Cicero  still  kept 
some  terms  with  his  enemy.  He  seemed  to  feel  his  ground 
before  committing  himself  irrevocably.  The  declamation 
is  directed  entirely  against  the  consul's  policy;  his  per^ 
sonal  habits  and  views,  a  moderation  very  unusual  with 
Cicero,  are  left  untouched.  After  the  lapse  of  some  days 
Antonius  returned  to  Borne:  after  due  deliberation  he 
had  framed  a  rejoinder,  and  on  the  19th  September  he 
delivered  it  in  a  speech  to  the  senate.  It  was  a  virulent 
invective  against  his  enemy's  entire  career,  and  accused 
him  of  the  murder  of  the  Catilinarians,  the  assassination 
of  Clodius,  the  rupture  between  Caesar  and  Pompeius.  It 
strove  to  unite  against  him  every  faction  in  the  state,  and 
above  all  it  denounced  him  to  the  veterans  as  the  real  con- 
triver of  their  hero's  destruction*  Cicero  was  again  absent. 
His  friends  had  dissuaded  him  from  appearing  before  the 
armed  bands  with  which  Antonius  overawed  debate.  The 
two  gladiators  were  destined  never  to  meet  on  the  same 
arena.  They  continued  to  wage  the  war  of  words,  but 
they  never  saw  each  other  again  alive. 

During  the  remainder,  indeed,  of  the  consul's  stay  in 
Bome,  Cicero  retired  to  a  villa  near  Naples.  There  he 
composed  a  second  invective,  fiercer  and  more  eloquent 
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than  the  last,  but  its  publication  he  reserved  to  a  fitter 
moment*  While,  however,  this  war  of  words  was  raging, 
Octavius  was  silently  undermining  the  consul's  power  with 
weapons  more  effective.  With  entreaties  and  arguments, 
with  promises  and  largesses,  he  was  seducing  the  soldiers 
from  his  standards.  Antonius  learnt  with  alarm  that  the 
troops  he  had  conveyed  to  Brundisium  were  secretly  plied 
by  his  rival's  emissaries.  On  the  3rd  October  he  departed 
in  haste  to  stay  their  defection.  At  the  same  moment  Octa- 
vius also  quitted  the  city  and  traversed  his  father's  colo- 
nies in  Campania,  Umbria,  and  the  Cisalpine,  from  whence 
he  retmrned  with  10,000  men,  to  each  of  whom  he  had 
promised  2000  sesterces.  He  sought  at  the  same  time  to 
gain  Cicero,  and  through  him  the  senate,  whose  sanction 
he  required  to  invest  his  position  with  some  legal  autho- 
rity. He  addressed  the  pliant  statesman  with  frequent 
letters,  pressing  him  to  return  to  Rome  and  place  him* 
self  at  the  head  of  affiurs,  to  contend  against  their  com- 
mon enemy,  and  once  more  save  the  republic.  He 
promised  him  the  fullest  confidence,  the  blindest  docility ; 
he  loaded  him  with  compliments  and  caresses ;  he  called 
him  his  father. 

Nor,  when  he  had  driven  Cicero  into  Campania,  did 
Antonius  fail  to  act  with  equal  vigour.  He  hastened  to 
Ariminum  to  check  and  punish  the  growing  insubordina- 
tion of  his  soldiers.  Years  of  indulgence  under  successive 
commanders  had  almost  effaced  the  old  spirit  of  obedience 
among  them.  The  imperator  rebuked  them  harshly  for 
their  affection  for  his  rival,  a  rash  stripling,  as  he  called 
him.  They  replied  with  taunts  directed  against  himself 
for  betraying  the  cause  of  the  dictator.  When  he  turned 
from  menaces  to  hold  forth  the  promise  of  a  trifling  largess 
of  four  hundred  sesterces  a  piece,  they  laughed  at  his 
parsimony.      Keverthelessi,    the    same    mutinous    spirits 
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crouched  beneath  his  uplifted  hand.     He  caused  some  of 
their  centurions  to  be  stricken  with  the  axe ;  not  less  than 
t  three  hundred,  if  we  may  believe  the  dedamatioDS  of 

Cicero,  who  assures  us  that  his  c<»iBort,  the  imperious 
Fulvia,  stood  hj  and  stimulated  his  yengeance  in  person. 
Having  now  increased  his  gratuities,  broken  some  of  the 
superior  officers,  and  split  his  legions  into  small  detach- 
ments, he  directed  them  to  march  along  the  coast  to  Ari- 
minum,  while  he  repaired  himself,  with  a  chosen  escort,  to 
Borne.  On  hb  arrival  there  he  summoned  the  senate  to 
hear  his  charges  agidnst  Octavius,  whom  he  now  openlj 
accused  of  levying  troops  without  official  authority.  But 
at  the  same  instant  he  learnt  that  two  of  his  legions  had 
passed  over  to  his  rival,  while  the  senate  itself  displayed 
daily  more  hostility  towards  him.  If  he  was  strong  in 
military  resources,  it  was  only  when  himself  present  inliis 
camp.  At  Borne  his  position  was  becoming  untenabia 
Sulla  and  Marius,  Cassar  and  Pompeius,  every  partj 
leader  had  in  turn  abandoned  the  city  to  recruit  his  forcea 
in  the  field*  With  the  command  of  the  Cisalpine  pro- 
vince he  had  obtained  also  the  commission  to  drive  out  of 
it  any  pretender  to  the  government.  Accordingly  he  now 
summoned  Decimus  to  withdraw,  and  when  he  raised  his 
standard  at  Tibur,  and  proclaimed  the  civil  war,  many  of 
the  senators  flocked  to  the  quarters  of  the  consul  who  pre- 
tended to  arm  in  defence  of  the  republic  From  thence 
he  proceeded  to  Ariminum,  where  his  combined  (onxs 
amounted  to  four  legions,  besides  numerous  volunteers  and 
new  levies.  Lepidus,  already  on  his  route  to  Spain,  com- 
manded four  also ;  PoUio,  who  had  been  recently  stati<»ed 
in  that  remote  dependency,  was  at  the  head  of  three; 
Plaucus  commanded  an  equal  number  in  the  Further 
Graul.  These  were  the  forces  on  which  Antonius,  it  was 
deemed,  might  rely  in  his  contest  with  the  BepubIicaD& 
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But  these  forces  were  separated  and  widely  scattered ;  the 
soldiers  were  disloyal  or  indifferent,  and  their  leaders  had 
each  his  own  private  ends  to  serve.  Decimus,  from  his 
central  position,  might  intrigue  with  each  separately,  and 
cut  off  their  commimications  with  one  another.  A  third 
faction  was  also  in  the  field.  Octavius  had  raised  for  him- 
self, or  wrested  from  Antonius,  as  many  as  five  legions ; 
though  possessed  of  no  ostensible  command,  no  o£Sce  of 
public  trust,  still  citizens  of  all  classes  thronged  about 
him,  and  placed  themselves  at  his  disposal.  He  addressed 
the  senate  with  a  well-timed  manifesto,  which  immediately 
recommended  him  as  their  champion  in  preference  to  the 
suspected  Antonius.  Stationing  himself  at  Arretium,  on 
the  road  to  Ariminum,  he  awaited  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  prepared  to  side  with  either  party,  or  to  fall  upon 
the  victor,  as  circumstances  might  direct. 

Such  was  the  complication  of  affiurs  in  the  month  of 
November.  Cicero,  meanwhile,  was  working  with  feverish 
activity  among  the  senators  and  citizens,  striving  to  con- 
solidate every  party  against  Antonius.  He  exhorted 
Decimus ;  he  caressed  Octavius,  a  youth  whose  vanity  he 
hoped  might  be  satisfied  by  some  empty  compliments, 
while  his  name  would  be  employed  with  advantage  to 
baffle  the  pretensions  of  the  elder  and  more  formidable 
enemy.  But  in  the  West  he  depended  chiefly  on  the 
loyalty  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  the  consuls  elect:  at  the 
same  time  his  eyes  were  anxiously  directed  to  the  opposite 
quarter,  and  fixed  upon  the  movements  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  Trebonius  and  Cimber  in  the  East.  Dolabella 
had  just  quitted  Rome  to  claim  his  government  of  Syria : 
the  quarrel  of  the  rival  proconsuls  woidd  be  the  quarrel  of 
the  republic  The  moment  had  arrived  for  the  publication 
of  the  second  Philippic.  The  satire  came  forth  from  the 
orator's  desk  fortified  with  the  warm  approbation  of  his 
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private  friends,  and  polished  to  the  keenest  edge  hy  re- 
peated touches  from  the  great  master  himself.     It  spoke 
in  loud  and  decided  language.     It  branded  Cassar  as  a 
traitor  and  a  tjrant,  Antonius  as  a  monster.    The  author 
himself  it  represented  as  the  stay  of  the  commonwealth^ 
the  common   object  of  hostility  to  every  hater  of  his 
country.     It  called  upon  every  citizen  to  arm  with  frantic 
earnestness.      The    effect  was  electricaL      The  picture 
drawn  of  Antonius  struck  the  people  with  horror.     The 
senate  was  nerved  with  courage  to  defy  UnL    The  Octa- 
vian  veterans  gnashed  their  teeth  at  the  contumely  he  had 
lavished  upon  their  favourite.      The  consuls  elect  were 
fixed  at  once  in  the  interest  of  the  republic  by  the  accla- 
mation which  hailed  this  manifesto  of  her  wrongs.    Cioero 
himself  not  unjustly  elated  with  the  applause  which  echoed 
around  him,  believed  himself  now  the  mediator  between 
all  parties,  the  actual  chief  of  the  commonwealth.     It  was 
the  noblest  as  it  was  the  purest  triumph  that  any  Boman 
citizen  had  achieved  since  the  days  of  an  Africanus  or  a 
Camillus.     It  was  the  just  reward  of  so  many  years  of 
self-devotion,  and  all  our  painful  sense  of  the  weaknesses 
by  which  that  career  had  been  disfigured  gives  way»  at 
least  for  the  moment,  to  the  heartfelt  pleasure  of  contem- 
plating it 

Antonius  had  already  taken  the  field  and  confined  Deed-* 
mus  to  the  walls  of  Mutina.  Cicero  urged  that  he  should 
be  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  that  Octavius  at  the 
same  time  should  receive  the  title  of  propnetor  and  the 
rank  of  senator.  He  pledged  himself  for  the  patriotism  of 
the  young  Caesar,  whose  inmost  thoughts  he  believed  him- 
self to  have  penetrated.  On  this  latter  point  at  least  the 
Fathers  were  convinced,  or  their  judgment  was  overborne 
by  his  vehement  assertions.  They  decreed  Octavius  a 
statue.,  and  gave  him  permission  to  sue  for  public  offices 
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before  the  legal  age.    Nor  did  they  forget  his  soldiers^  but 
undertook  to  fulfil  at  the  charge  of  the  state  all  the  pro- 
mises their  chief  had  made  them.     Nevertheless  Antonius 
had  still  friends  in  the  assembly  who  resisted  the  extreme 
measures  which  Cicero  advocated.      Hirtius  and  Pansa 
pleaded  for  a  final  efibrt  to  preserve  peace.    Envoys  were 
sent  to  negotiate  with  the  armed  rebel  in  his  camp.     His 
demands  for  himself  and  for  his  soldiers  were  exorbitant, 
and  the  envoys  returned  crest-fallen  to  Rome.    But  at  the 
same  time  both  Lepidus  and  Plancus  were  making  hollow 
overtures  for  a  general  pacification.    It  required  all  the 
fervour  and  all  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  to  keep  the  senate 
firm  to  its  purpose  of  compelling  Antonius  to  desist  from 
arms.     He  was  buoyed  up  by  the  favourable  accounts  he 
received  from  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  the  prospect  of  aid 
from  Sextus  Pompeius ;  the  capture  and  cruel  death  of  Tre- 
bonius  by  the  hands  of  Dolabella  served  only  to  inflame  his 
fury,  and  point  his  declamations.     Early  in  the  year  711  i'.llat 
Hirtius  and  Octavius  took  the  field,  and  at  the  end  of 
March  Pansa  joined  them  with  fresh  levies.     Still  the 
senate  hesitated  to  designate  the  impending  contest  as  a 
war;  it  characterized  it  by  the  milder  title  of  a  tumtdL 
In  the  absence  of  the  consuls  Cicero,  though  without  an 
office,  was  allowed  to  take  the  helm  of  aflbirs.    He  poured 
forth  in  rapid  succession  his  bold  and  animated  harangues 
agunst  Antonius ;  he  answered  the  rebel^s  manifestos,  and 
retorted  his  menaces;   he  breathed  confidence  into  the 
desponding,  and  encouraged   the  efforts  of  the  brave. 
Clothed  in  the  garb  of  war  he  traversed  the  streets, 
calling  aloud  for  contributions  to  the  pubUc  cause,  and 
filled  the  treasury  with  the  sums  he  extorted  tram  the  ad- 
herents of  the  enemy.     At  the  same  time  he  maintained 
an  active  correspondence  with  the  chiefs  in  the  provinces, 
assured  each  in  turn  of  the  constancy  of  all  the  rest,  and 
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bruited  far  and  wide  the  high  spirit  of  the  veterans,  tbe 
devotion  of  the  people^  the  fidelity  of  the  generals,  and  the 
abundance  of  their  resources. 

On  the  approach  of  Hirtius  and  Octavius,  Antonins 
broke  up  from  his  lines  before  Mutina,  leaving  his  brother 
Lucius  to  watch  the  town,  while  he  operated  himself  on 
the  front  and  flanks  of  the  advancing  forcea  His  oppo* 
nents  however  were  not  strong  enough  to  engage,  and 
Antonius  preferred  negotiating  with  his  old  associates  to 
fighting  them.  When  however  he  was  infonned  thai 
Pansa  was  also  on  his  march,  and  that  hostilities  were  in- 
evitable, he  determined  to  strike  the  first  blow,  and  fell 
unexpectedly  upon  the  new  comer.  Octavius  was  left  to 
watch  Lucius,  but  Hirtius  came  up  in  time  to  save  Pansai's 
forces  from  rout,  though  the  consul  himself  fell  mortally 
wounded.  A  few  days  after,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
April,  Hirtius  provoked  a  second  and  more  decisive  en* 
gagement,  in  which  he  drove  the  Antonians  into  the 
camp,  falling  himself  on  the  thrediold  of  the  pnetorimn. 
Octavius,  coming  up  to  his  support,  carried  off  the  body 
of  the  one  consul,  while  the  other  expired  in  his  owil 
camp  almost  at  the  same  moment.  The  simultaneous 
death  of  the  two  chief  magistrates  was  a  strange  coind* 
dence,  and  it  came  too  opportunely  for  Octavius  to  allo\i^ 
him  to  escape  the  charge  of  having  occasioned  it.  He  had 
struck  Hirtius  in  the  back,  he  had  bribed  the  surgeon  to 
rub  poison  into  Pansa's  wound.  Such  were  the  rumours 
which  drculated  in  the  city,  to  which  further  zest  was 
given  by  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  survivor. 

But  at  Rome  the  senate  and  people,  blind  to  the  future^ 
forgot  in  their  rejoicings  at  the  victory  the  disaster  with 
which  it  had  been  accompanied.  The  citizens  rushed 
tumultuopsly  to  the  house  of  Cicero,  and  bore  him  to  the 
Capitol,  amidst  the  loudest  acclamations.     The  brave  old 
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man  who  had  urged  them  to  war  and  driven  them  to  con- 
quest was  the  true  victor  of  the  field  of  Mutina,  and  as 
such  they  instinctively  recognised  him.  The  contest  they 
believed  to  be  at  an  end.  Antonius  was  flying  in  rout 
and  dismay  towards  the  Alps ;  Dedmus  was  intent  upon 
pursuing  him,  and  had  only  allowed  him  to  cross  the  Apen- 
nines from  the  want  of  cavalry  to  overtake  him.  Plancus, 
confirmed  in  his  loyalty  to  the  senate,  was  descending 
from  the  North  to  block  the  passes  into  GtiuL  Lepidus 
had  renewed  his  protestations  of  fidelity.  Such  were  tlie 
hopes  and  assurances  on  which  the  patriots  fed.  Secure  of 
their  triumph  they  could  afford  to  foiget,  or  if  not  for- 
gotten to  neglect,  the  stripling  Octa^us.  It  was  in  the 
iaame  of  Decimus  that  supplications  were  decre^  To 
him  the  further  conduct  of  the  war  was  entrusted,  and  the 
legions  of  the  two  consuls  were  placed  under  his  orders. 
The  successes  of  Cassius  agamst  Dolabella,  the  progress  of 
Brutus  in  Macedonia,  and  of  Sextus  on  the  sea,  all  seemed 
to  justify  this  confidence.  Two  fresh  legions  from  Africa 
had  just  arrived  before  the  gates.  Even  Cicero  himself 
was  prepared  to  cast  away  the  broken  instrument  of  his 
victorious  policy. 

Before  he  ex{nred  the  consul  Pansa,  it  is  sdd^  had  called 
Octavius  to  his  bedside,  and  after  speaking  of  his  own 
grstitude  towards  Cassar,  and  the  desire  he  had  always 
decretly  muntained  of  avenging  his  death,  had  advertised 
him  of  the  hatred  the  senate  really  bore  him,  and  assured 
him  that  his  only  chance  of  safety  lay  in  a  reoondlialion 
with  Antonius.  The  young  aspirant  had  indeed  no  need 
of  these  suggestions.  When  Decimos  off<»ed  him  formal 
thanks  for  the  preservation  he  owed  him,  ^^  It  U  not  for 
you^^  he  said,  *'  that  I^ve  taken  up  arms  ;  the  murder  of 
my  father  is  an  unpardonable  crime:  I  have  combaied  the 
pride  of  Antonius;  when  that  is.  abated  Lshall  have  tmM 
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him  no  public  cause  of  quarrel^  From  thenceforth  Ded- 
mu8  wrote  to  Cicero  to  place  no  further  confidence  in  the 
heir  of  the  dictator,  Octavius  indeed,  satisfied  with  having 
proved  to  the  veteran  Antonius  that  stripling  as  he  was 
he  was  no  contemptible  adversary,  had  no  wish  to  crush 
the  chief  who  kept  his  father's  enemies  in  check.  He 
kept  within  his  lines  at  Bononia,  allowing  the  Antonian 
Yentidius  to  lead  two  legions  of  fresh  recruits  before 
them,  and  follow  in  the  track  of  his  retreating  generaL 
Antonius  suffered  from  the  want  of  supplies  in  crosang 
the  Apennines;  but  he  distanced  every  pursuer,  and 
succeeded  in  conducting  a  powerful  armj  without  oppo- 
sition into  the  province.  Lepidus  had  advanced  from  the 
West,  and  joined  him  openly  at  Forum  JuliL  Decimua 
followed  across  the  Alps,  and  effected  a  junction  with 
Plancus  on  the  Is^re.  But  alarmed  by  the  defection  of 
Follio  in  Spain,  and  deeming  himself  unable  to  cope  with 
the  adversary,  he  speedily  retraced  his  steps  into  the 
Cisalpine,  while  Plancus  terminated  hb  long  indecision  by 
throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  party  which  was 
now  manifestly  the  stronger.  Antonius  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  twenty-three  lemons. 

The  senate  awoke  from  their  dream  of  victory  to  this 
dreadful  reality.  Expecting  anxiously  the  triumphant 
arrival  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  which  they  pressed  wi^ 
letters  and  decrees,  they  sought  meanwhile  to  amuse  Octa* 
vius,  and  to  seduce  firom  him  his  army,  Cicero  gave  ut- 
terance to  agrim  jest.  *^Lei  theyouth^  he  said,  **bepr€tuedj 
exalted  and  overwhelmed  with  honours.  But  when^  in 
virtue  of  the  decree  which  had  exempted  him  from  the  dis* 
qualification  of  youth,  he  demanded  permission  to  sue  for 
the  consulship,  the  Fathers  refused*  their  sanction.  They 
had  tampered  with  the  soldiers,  and  striven  to  sow  jealou- 
sies among  them  by  a  capricious  disposal  of  rewards;  but 
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four  hundred  of  his  veterans  came  in  a  body  to  B<xne  to 
press  his  claim.  **  Refect  it/*  exclaimed  one  of  them, 
striking  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  **  and  this  shall  obtain  it  for 
himJ*  No  sooner  did  they  return  to  the  camp  from  their 
fruitless  errand,  than  Octavius  crossed  the  Kubioon  at  the 
head  of  eight  l^ons,  and  descended  the  Flaminian  way. 
The  senate  issued  an  eiHct  forbidding  him  to  approach 
within  ninety  miles  of  the  city.  At  the  same  time  it  ac- 
corded his  demand,  tc^ether  with  a  largess  to  his  soldiers. 
But  it  was  too  late :  Octavius  had  seized  the  opportunity 
he  sought,  and  did  not  halt  till  he  reached  the  gates  of 
Bome. 

The  prsBtor  Comutus,  a  sturdy  republican,  had  called 
his  countrymen  to  arms,  and  invoked  the  aid  of  the  two 
legions  from  Africa.  While  the  enemy  was  still  distant 
the  citizens  acted  with  promptitude  and  spirit.  But  no 
sooner  did  he  actually  appear  under  the  walls  than  all  this 
ardour  vanished.  One  by  one  the  senators  and  consulars 
slipped  through  the  gates  and  betook  themselves  to  his 
camp.  Even  the  praetors  descended  from  the  Janiculum 
and  delivered  their  legions  into  his  hands.  Cicero  indeed 
was  among  the  last  to  parley.  Octavius  taunted  him  on  his 
tardy  appearance  before  his  friend  a,Jid  proteffe*  The  next 
night  Cicero  fled,  and  Cornutus  slew  himself.  The  people 
hastily  assembled,  pretended  to  elect  Octavius  to  the  con- 
sulship, and  gave  him  his  kinsman  Q.  Pedius  for  a  col- 
league. This  was  the  22nd  of  September.  On  the  follow-  ».  & 
ing  day  he  completed  his  twentieth  year.  The  remnant 
of  the  senators,  for  many  of  them  had  disappeared  from  the 
dty,  heaped  honours  upon  their  conqueror.  They  com- 
manded Decimus  to  surrender  to  him  his  lemons.  From 
the  people  Octavius  obtained  the  ratification  of  his  adop- 
tion, which  had  been  so  long  withheld.  He  directed  the 
murderers  of  Caesar  to  be  cited  before  the  proper  tribunals. 
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One  man  only  ventured  to  vote  for  their  acquittal,  and 
judgment  passed  against  them  by  default.  They  were 
interdicted  fire  and  water. 

But  this  was  not  alL  Octavius,  now  consul  of  the  re- 
public and  the  leader  of  a  numerous  army,  could  treat 
with  AntoniuB  on  equal  terms^  and  offer  as  much  aa  he 
could  receive.  He  made  the  first  overtures  for  an  alliance, 
by  causing  the  decrees  against  his  rival  and  Lepidna  to  be 
rescinded.  Placed  between  two  such  powers  and  aboo* 
doned  by  Plancus,  Decimus  was  lost.  His  troops  deserted 
liim  by  whole  cohorts  and  legions.  Relinquishing  his 
bootless  command,  and  accompanied  by  a  few  horsemai 
only,  he  tried  to  escape  into  Macedonia  through  the 
passes  of  the  Bhaetian  Alps.  When  his  attendants  had 
dwindled  to  ten  in  number  he  hoped  to  effect  his  retreat 
by  the  shorter  and  easier  route  of  Aquileja.  Descending 
from  the  mountsuns  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  chief,  named 
Camelus,  who  delivered  him  to  Antonius.  Decimus  was 
the  first  of  the  conspirators  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  his 
crime.  The  blood  of  the  assassin  cemented  the  union  b^ 
tween  the  Csesarian  chiefs.  Towards  the  end  of  October, 
Antonius,  Lepidus  and  Octavius  met  in  the  neighbouihood 
of  Bononia,  on  a  little  island  in  the  broad  channel  of  the 
Bhenus,  where,  facing  the  mountidns  which  separated  them 
from  the  city  they  had  subdued,  they  deliberated  on  the 
partition  of  the  spoil  and  the  fate  of  the  vanquished. 
The  discussion  lasted  three  days,  during  which  the  armies 
of  the  rival  potentates  were  encamped  on  either  side  of  the 
stream.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  Octavius  should  re- 
sign the  consulship  in  favour  of  Yentidius,  the  bravest  of 
Antonius's  officers.  Under  the  title  of  a  triumvirate  for 
the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth  the  three  chiefs 
were  to  reign  over  Bome  together.  They  claimed  the 
consular  power  in  common  for  five  years,  with  the  right  of 
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di^osing  during  tbat  time  of  all  the  taiagistracies.  Theii* 
decrees  were  to  have  the  force  of  law,  without  requiring  thq 
ponfirmation  either  of  the  senate  or  the  people.  Finally, 
they  apportioned  among  themselves  the  provinces  round 
Italy ;  the  two  Gauls  fell  to  Antonius,  the  Spains  with 
the  Narbonensis  to  Lepidus,  Africa  and  the  islands  to  Oc- 
tavius.  Italy  itself  with  the  seat  of  empire  they  were  to 
retain  in  common,  while  the  provinces  of  the  East,  now  held 
\}J  Brutus  and  Cassius,  they  left  for  future  division,  after 
the  enemy  should  be  expelled  from  them.  Meanwhile, 
Qctavius  and  Antonius,  with  twenty  legions  each,  charged 
themselves  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  agreed  to 
leave  Lepidus  to  maintain  their  combined  interests  in  the 
city.  Ample  gratuities  were  promised  to  the  soldiers,  and 
estates  assigned  them  from  the  lands  of  eighteen  cities  in 
the  peninsula.  These  terms  of  alliance  were  read  openly 
in  the  camp.  The  troops  were  satisfied  with  their  share 
of  the  spoil,  and  hoped  to  confirm  and  perpetuate  it  by 
consolidating  the  auspicious  harmony  which  now  reigned 
among  their  chiefs.  They  insisted  that  Octavius  should 
espouse  a  daughter  of  Fulvia.  Thus  for  the  first  tim^ 
the  civil  policy  of  the  republic  was  openly  discussed  and 
ratified  by  the  legions. 

The  triumvirs  caused  themselves  to  be  preceded  at  Bome 
by  an  order  addressed  to  Pedius  for  the  death  of  seventeen 
of  their  principal  adversaries.  The  houses  of  the  victims 
were  attacked  at  night,  and  most  of  them  slain  before  their 
fate  was  notified  to  the  citizens.  Pedius,  a  brave  and  hon- 
ourable man,  shocked  at  being  made  the  instrument  of 
this  bloody  vengeance,  ventured  to  assure  his  countrymen 
that  justice  was  now  satisfied.  He  knew  not  then  how  much 
further  the  horrid  deugns  of  the  triumvirs  extended.  He 
was  fortunate  in  never  knowing  it,  for  disgust  and  shame 
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had  already  overwhelmed  him^  and  he  expired  himself  the 
night  following. 

Octayius,  Antonius  and  Lepidos  entered  the  city  on 
three  Buccessive  days,  each  accompanied  by  a  single  legion. 
The  temples  and  towers  were  immediately  occupied  by 
the  troops ;  the  banners  of  the  conquerors  waved  in  the 
forum^  and  cast  their  ominous  shadow  over  the  heads  of 
the  assembled  people.  A  plebiscitum  gave  the  semblance 
of  legality  to  an  usurpation  which  scarcely  condescended  to 
B.'a48.'  demand  it.  On  the  27th  of  November  the  triumvirate 
was  procldmed  by  an  edict  placarded  in  all  the  public 
places.  The  murder  of  Caesar;,  it  declared,  demanded 
signal  retribution ;  the  perfidy  of  his  assassins  exempted 
them  from  all  pity  or  consideration.  Some  of  them  had 
already  fallen,  with  the  aid  of  the  Gods  the  rest  should 
speedily  be  reached,  together  with  their  friends  and  abettors. 
The  triumvirs  about  to  quit  Rome  to  combat  these  wretches 
in  the  EaiBt,  would  leave  no  enemies  in  their  rear.  Thqr 
decreed,  not  a  massacre  like  Sulla's,  but  a  proscription : 
they  distinguished  the  guilty  from  the  innocent,  lest  the 
fury  of  the  soldiers  should  involve  all  in  a  common 
slaughter.  They  offered  rewards  in  money  to  the  free 
men,  their  freedom  to  the  slaves,  who  should  execute  the 
decree,  and  bring  the  heads  of  the  culprits  to  the  tribunals 
of  their  judges.  Thereupon  followed  a  list  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  names ;  a  second  list  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
appeared  shortly  afterwards. 

The  triumvirs,  it  is  said,  had  sate  with  a  list  of  the 
chief  citizens  before  them,  and  each  had  pricked  the  names 
of  those  he  required  for  the  sacrifice.  Each  had  acquired 
the  right  to  proscribe  a  kinsman  of  his  colleagues  by  sur- 
rendering one  of  his  own.  The  fatal  list  was  headed  with 
the  names  of  a  brother  of  Lepidus,  and  an  unde  of  An- 
tonius and  cousin  of  Octavius.     Again  were  enacted  the 
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horrid  scenes  wluch  closed  the  civil  wars  of  the  last  gene- 
ration* Centurions  and  soldiers  were  despatched  in  quest 
of  the  most  important  victims.  The  pursuit  was  joined 
by  mercenary  cut-throats  and  private  enemies.  Slaves 
attacked  their  masters,  and  debtors  their  creditors.  Every 
evil  passion  was  unchained;  as  in  the  former  proscrip- 
tions, it  was  easy  to  get  a  name  added  to  the  list,  or  to 
conceal  among  the  corpses  of  the  proscribed  the  body  of 
a  murdered  foe.  The  heads  of  the  slain  were  affixed  to 
the  rostra,  but  the  triumvirs  did  not  always  pause  to 
recognise  them.  Policy  and  even  vengeance  might  be 
satisfied  with  a  few  victims ;  but  they  were  in  want  of 
money,  and  murder  was  a  shorter  and  surer  resource 
than  confiscation.  Cluldren  were  invested  with  the  gown 
of  manhood  that  they  might  be  slain  among  the  men, 
and  their  estates  become  the  property  of  their  destroyers. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  numerous  stories  of  cruel 
murders,  gallant  sacrifices,  and  extraordinary  escapes  by 
which  these  massacres,  like  all  others,  were  signalized. 
The  wives,  it  was  remarked,  showed  the  greatest  self- 
devotion,  the  fireedmen  some,  the  slaves  very  little,  but 
the  children  none.  The  last  and  longest  list  of  the  pro- 
scribed contuned  the  names  of  those  who  were  doomed, 
not  to  death,  but  to  the  loss  of  their  property.  Among 
them  were  many  women,  and  this  persecution  of  the 
female  sex  was  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  civil  strife 
among  the  Romans.  Many  years  afterwards  a  speech 
was  still  in  circulation  which  purported  to  have  be^  de- 
livered by  the  daughter  of  the  great  orator  Hortensius  in 
defence  of  the  privileges  of  her  sex. 

As  far  as  our  accounts  go  these  horrid  butcheries  fell 
far  short  in  extent  at  least  of  the  exterminating  massacres 

of  Sulla  and  Marius,  nor  are  they  related  by  tiie  historians 
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with  the  same  Bimplicity  and  verisimilitude.  Bat  the 
triumvirs  have  no  claim  upon  us  that  we  ahoald  eetk 
to  extenuate  their  guilt;  the  example  of  the  menufbl 
Julius^  however  ill-requited^  throws  a  deeper  stain  upon 
the  cruelty  of  his  successors.  At  a  later  period  it 
the  policy  of  the  survivor  Octavius  to  cast  all  the 
upon  his  rivals,  and  for  a  time  at  least  he  could  camnumd 
the  voice  of  history.  It  is  possible  however  that  the 
eminence  he  attained,  and  the  envy  he  excited,  may  have 
given  a  zest  to  the  stories  still  current  of  his  cold  barbarity^ 
and  even  enhanced  the  share  ascribed  to  him  in  tfane 
enormities.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Tictima 
were  in  all  cases  hotly  pursued.  Cicero,  one  of  the  fint 
proscribed,  travelled  slowly  from  one  of  his  villas  to 
another,  and  was  not  overtaken  till  a  month  afterwazda. 
Many  crossed  the  sea  to  Macedonia,  others  to  AiHca; 
a  still  larger  niunber  took  refuge  on  board  the  yessda 
with  which  Sextus  Fompeius  was  cruising  off  the  coast  oC 
Latium  and  Campania.  Many  also  of  those  who  were 
seized  found  the  enemy  not  implacable.  Lepidus  and 
Antonius  were  accessible  to  bribes  if  not  to  entreaties^ 
and  Octavius  sought  perhaps  in  some  instances  to  contrast 
his  own  lenity  with  the  ferocity  of  his  associates.  Well 
would  it  have  been  for  his  memory  if  he  had  interfered 
for  the  preservation  of  the  noblest  victim  of  the  pro- 
scriptions, the  patriot  Cicero.  But  Antonius  demanded 
his  death,  and  Octavius  consented.  Antonius  was  mad- 
dened by  the  lash  of  the  Philippics ;  Octavius  hated  the 
man  he  had  himself  injured  and  deceived.  Marcus  Cicero 
was  with  his  brother  Quintus  at  his  Tusculan  villa.  At 
the  first  news  of  th^  proscriptions  they  gained  Astura, 
another  of  his  villas,  situated  on  a  little  island  on  the  coast 
near  Antium.  From  thence  they .  proposed  to  embark 
for  Macedonia;    but  they. were    insufficiently  provided 
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with  money.  Quintus,  as  the  least  ohnozioiis,  retraced 
his  steps  to  obtain  the  necessary  supplies.  On  reaching 
the  city  however  he  was  recognised,  and  slain,  together 
with  his  son.  Meanwhile  the  surviving  fugitive  embarked. 
A  favourable  breeze  wafted  him  off  the  promontory  of 
Circeii,  and  from  thence  the  mariners  were  about  to  stand 
out  to  sea»  when  Cicero  resolved  once  niore  to  land, 
and  throw  himself,  as  was  supposed,  on  the  clemency  of 
Octavius.  He  proceeded  some  miles  on  the  road  to  Bome ; 
again  he  changed  his  mind,  and  returned  to  CirceiL 
There  the  night  overtook  him,  and  the  hours  of  solitude 
and  darkness  increased  his  sleepless  a^tation.  Some 
said  that  he  now  conceived  a  design  of  getting  secretly 
into  Octavius's  dwelling,  and  slaying  himself  upon  his 
hearthstone,  **to  fasten  upon  him  an  avenging  demonJ*^ 
With  the  dawn  of  day  a  gleam  of  hope  once  more  visited 
the  miserable  sufferer.  He  besought  his  attendants  to 
bear  him  once  again  to  the  seashore,  and  put  him  on  board 
a  bark.  But  adverse  winds,  or  the  distress  of  sea- 
sickness, or  his  own  wavering  resolution  induced  him  to 
return  to  land  a  second  time,  and  he  took  up  his  abode 
for  the  night  in  his  villa  near  Formiae.  In  vain  was 
he  warned  of  the  danger  of  these  wretched  delays.  Ut^ 
terly  prostrated  by  anguish  of  mind  and  weariness  of  body, 
he  only  replied,  ^^Let  me  die,  kt  me  die  in  my  fatherland 
which  I  have  so  often  savedJ"  But  his  slaves  now  shut 
their  ears  to  their  master's  moans,  and  taking  him  in 
their  arms,  replaced  him  in  his  litter,  with  which  they 
hurried  again  towards  the  coast,  through  the  thick  woods 
which  lay  between.  The  bloodhoimds  were  already  on 
the  scent*  Scarcely  had  the  house  been  quitted  when 
a  band  of  soldiers,  led  by  an  officer  named  Popilius, 
a  client,  whose  life  Cicero  had  saved,  approached  and 
thundered  at  the  closed  doors.     No  one  appeared  to  give 
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them  admittance,  and  when  they  burst  them  open  the 
servants  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  fiigitiye's  more- 
ments.     There  was  a  traitor  however  near  at  hand.     A 
young  man,  by  name  Philogonus,  who  had  been  freed  by 
Quintus  and  educated  by  Marcus  himself,  put  the  «i»M«wny 
on  the  track.     Some  followed  in  pursuit,  while  Popilius 
made  a  rapid  circuit  to  occupy  the  outlet  of  the  path 
through  the  woods.     Cicero  had  not  yet  reached  the  open 
beach  when  he  perceived  the  pursuers  gaining  upon  him. 
His  party  were  more  numerous  than  the  enemy;  they  would 
have  drawn  their  swords  in  his  defence,  but  he  forbade 
them.     Cicero  now  bade  his  slaves  set  down  the  litter, 
and  leaning  his  chin  on  his  left  hand,  his  usual  poeture 
in  meditation,  he  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  on  his  murderers, 
and  offered  his  throat  to  the  sword.     The  ruffians  were 
shocked  at  his  squalid  unshorn  visage.     Many  covered 
their  faces  with  their  hands,  and  thrice  in  his  trepidation 
did  their  leader  draw  the  blade  across  his  throat,   ere 
he  could  sever  the  head  from  the  body.     With  the  head 
the  murderer  carried  off  the  hands  also;   such  was  the 
command  of  Antonius ;  the  thunder  of  the  Philippics  had 
issued  from  the  one,  but  the  other  had  inscribed  them 
upon  parchment  more  durable  than  stone  or  brass.     They 
were  carried  to  Rome,  and  set  up  in  front  of  the  rostra, 
to  the  amazement  and  horror  of  the  people,  who  for 
so  many  years   had  been    swayed   through  the  whole 
compass  of   human  passion  by  the  expression  of  that 
countenance,  and  the  majestic  movement  of  those  hands. 
Antonius  openly  exulted  in  the  sight,  and  rewarded  the 
assassins  with  profuse  liberality.     Fulvia,  with  all  the 
littleness  of  female  resentment,  pierced  the  tongue  with 
her  needle,  in  double  revenge  for  the  sarcasms  it  had 
uttered  against  both  her  husbands. 

In  the  circumstances  both  of  his  life  and  death  Cicero 
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has  been  compared  with  Demosthenes;  the  eloquence  of 
each  was  the  cause  of  his  destruction,  and  upon  his  elo- 
quence does  the  fame  of  Cicero  most  eminently  rest.  Not 
only  indeed  on  his  powers  of  debate,  or  his  ability  as  an 
advocate,  but  on  the  genius  which  illuminates  every  out- 
pouring of  his  spirit  both  in  oratory  and  philosophy.  As 
a  statesman  Cicero  failed.  Shame  on  the  generation  in 
which  his  lot  was  cast  I  The  circumstances  of  the  times 
and  the  passions  of  his  contemporaries  would  not  allow  free 
scope  to  the  new  man^  the  client  of  the  great,  the  founder  of 
his  own  fortunes.  The  oligarchy  of  Bome,  unable  to  save 
themselves,  would  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  saved  by  the 
obscure  municipal  of  Arpinum.  In  his  consulship,  brilliant 
as  were  his  exploits,  he  was  only  the  instrument  of  a  selfish 
faction;  and  never  again  was  he  permitted  to  serve  his 
country,  till  the  removal  of  every  man  of  distinction  from 
the  city  left  him  leader  of  a  senate  less  nobU  than  himself. 
Nevertheless  he  has  left,  as  a  public  man,  an  example  of 
patriotism  which  we  would  not  willingly  have  forgotten ; 
he  has  enriched  succeeding  generations  with  a  portrait  of 
virtue,  to  which  their  legislators  and  statesmen  may  bow 
with  admiration.  The  respect  in  which  his  own  country- 
men have  held  him  is  a  redeeming  feature  in  the  character 
of  the  Bomans. 

Such  were  the  melancholy  scenes  with  which  the  ycari,^;^ 
dosed.  Lepidus  and  Plancus  who  entered  upon  the  con- 
sulship on  the  1st  of  January  commanded  the  people^  still 
full  of  mourning  and  dismay,  to  celebrate  the  commence- 
ment of  their  reign  with  mirth  and  festivity*.  They  de- 
manded also  the  honours  of  a  triumph  for  victories,  about 
which  history  at  least  is  silent,  in  Iberia  and  GauL  Both 
the  one  and  the  other  had  sacrificed  their  own  brothers  for 
proscription,  and  when  the  fratricides  passed  through  the 
streets  in  their  cars,  the  soldiers,  it  is  said,  with  the  usual 
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camp  licence,  sung  as  they  followed,  ^^The  consuls  triumph 
not  over  the  Gauls,  but  over  the  Germans,^  i.  e.  their  brothers. 
Such  licence  was  indeed  ancient,  and  the  best  and  most  po* 
pular  imperators  had  often  been  made  to  wince  under  it ;  but 
now  the  soldiers  felt  themselves  necessary  to  their  common* 
ders,  and  required  much  more  than  merely  the  liberty  to  gibe 
them.     Scarcely  would  they  allow  them  to  sell  the  estates 
of  the  proscribed.    One  demanded  a  house,  another  lands,  a 
third  a  villa,  a  fourth  money  and  slaves.     Some  there  were 
who  had  forced  themselves  to  be  adopted  by  rich  citizens 
in  order  to  become  their  heirs;  others,  more  impatient, 
had  slain  the  man  whose  fortune  they  envied,  whether  a 
prescript  or  not.     This  soldiery,  it  must  be  rememberedji 
was  no  longer  composed  of  Roman  citizens.     Strangers, 
brigands  and  slaves  formed  the  strength  of  the  l^ions; 
men  to  whom  Bome  and  its  riches  }iad  been  the  dream  of 
their  lives,  and  who  now  suddenly  awoke  to  find  them 
actually  their  own. 

The  political  adversaries  of  the  triumvirs  had  expiated 
their  opposition  with  their  heads ;  the  rest  of  the  people 
paid  with  more  or  less  of  their  goods  for  their  cowardly 
submission.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  and  Italy, 
citizens  and  strangers,  priests  and  freedmen,  were  required 
to  lend  a  tenth  of  their  fortunes,  and  to  give  the  whole  of 
one  year's  income.  Such  was  the  wholesale  confiscation 
in  which  the  proscriptions  ended.  Thereupon  the  triumvirs 
declared  themselves  satbfied,  and  the  senate  did  not  blush 
to  decree  them  civic  crowns,  as  saviours  of  the  state.  On 
the  1st  of  January  712  the  consuls  proposed  an  oath  to  the 
citizens  to  observe  all  the  enactments  of  Caasar  the  dicta*^ 
tor,  and  accorded  him  divine  honours.  The  triumvirs  fol7 
lowed  his  example  in  assigning  all  the  chief  magbtrades 
for  several  years  to  come.  Octavius  then  repaired  to 
Rhegium,  and  Antonius  to  Brundisium,  fit  which  ports 
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their  fleets  and  armies  had  been  directed  to  assemble. 
Octavius  undertook  to  drive  Sextus  Pompeias  out  of  Sicily, 
where  he  had  established  himself  under  the  protection  of  a 
flotilla  manned  more  by  pirates  and  adventurers  than  by 
honest  citizens ;  but  he  was  unable  to  force  the  passage  of 
the  straits.  Antonius  crossed  without  delay  to  the  coast  of 
EpiruSy  and  was  speedily  followed  by  his  colleagues. 
Statins  Murcus,  who  commanded  the  Republican  fleet  in 
the  Ionian  sea,  failed  to  obstruct  the  movements  of  either 
triumvir. 
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The  Eastern  provinoes  of  the  empire  had  r^arded  with 
profound  indifference  the  quarrels  of  parties  in  the  capital, 
nor,  when  the  war  had  penetrated  to  their  own  distant 
regions,  did  they  attach  themselyes  to  any  of  the  political 
principles  which  might  seem  to  be  involved  in  them.  Their 
fears  or  their  favour  had  been  engaged  in  turn  by  the  im- 
perators  who  had  quartered  among  them :  Solla  and  Liu- 
cullus,  Fompeius,  and  recently  Caesar  himself,  had  secured 
their  services,  and  perhaps  attached  to  themselves  their 
sympathies.  But  any  such  impression  had  faded  away  with 
the  occasion  itself.  As  soon  as  Caesar  had  quitted  Grreece 
for  Egypt,  the  cities  which  had  opened  their  gates  with 
acclamations  to  him,  were  ready  to  hail  with  equal  fervour 
the  next  claimant,  whoever  he  might  be.  Brutus,  on  ar- 
riving in  his  province,  found  the  population  ontwanlly 
republican.  When  he  presented  himself  at  Athens,  the 
citizens  erected  his  statue  by  the  side  of  their  ancient 
heroes,  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  The  proconsul  com- 
bined his  military  preparations  with  philosophical  studies. 
He  attended  the  lectures  of  Theomnestus  in  the  Academia, 
and  of  Cratippus  in  the  Lyceum,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  solicited  the  services  of  the  young  Boman  students 
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in  the  cityj  and  of  the  legions  stationed  aronnd.  Athens 
was  at  this  time  a  sort  of  uniyersity,  at  which  many 
youthful  patricians  were  finishing  their  education ;  besides 
whom  there  were  other  Italians  of  humbler  pretenaons, 
Such  as  the  future  poet  Horace,  the  son  of  a  fiscal  agent 
in  Apulia.  With  the  enthusiasm  incident  to  their  age, 
most  of  these  lads  now  joined  the  standard  of  the  libe- 
rator, and  were  promoted,  perhaps,  to  command  in  his 
ranks.  Horace  himself  was  made  a  tribune,  of  which 
officers  there  were  properly  but  six  to  each  legion.  We 
must  suppose  that  the  title  was  now  conferred  as  an 
honorary  distinction  upon  many  striplings  whom  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  invest  with  any  real  authority. 
But  the  summons  of  Brutus  was  responded  to  by  many 
tried  officers  and  experienced  Tcterans.  The  remnant  of 
the  Pompeian  legions,  dispersed  through  the  country  after 
Fharsalia,  flocked  around  him.  A  quiestor,  who  was 
carrying  to  Bome  the  tribute  of  the  province  of  Asia, 
allowed  himself  to  be  gained,  and  threw  into  his  hands  the 
sum  of  500,000  drachmas.  Cinna  delivered  to  him  500 
horsemen,  whom  he  was  leading  to  Dolabella.  At  Deme- 
trias  he  got  possession  of  a  large  quantity  of  arms,  which 
had  been  collected  there  for  the  equipment  of  the  expe- 
dition against  Parthia.  Hortensius,  the  son  of  the  orator, 
surrendered  to  him  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
kings  and  rulers  all  around  began  to  side  with  him  and  to 
come  over  to  him.  He  marched  against  Yatinius,  who 
commanded  for  the  triumvirs  in  lUyricum,  and  had  been 
lately  joined  by  Caius,  the  brother  to  whom  Marcus 
Antonius  had  assigned  the  government  of  Macedonia. 
Crossing  the  mountains  through  a  deep  snow,  he  sufiered 
great  hardships ;  but  he  fell  upon  the  enemy  unexpectedly, 
guned  the  soldiers  of  Yatinius  to  his  standard,  drove  his 
colleague  out  of  Apollonia,  and  after  worsting  him  in 
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various  encounters,  forced  him  with  all  his  troops  to  sor* 
render.  Brutus  now  ruled  without  a  rival  firom  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Hellespont. 

Cassius,  as  we  have  seen,  had  also  repaired  to  his  pro- 
mised government  in  Syria,  where  the  steady  courage 
with  which  he  had  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  Parthiaos; 
after  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  had  gained  lum  favour  and 
respect  among  the  Boman  residents  and  l^ionaries.  Do- 
labella,  the  colleague  of  Antonius,  had  arrived  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Asia  almost  at  the  same  moment,  and  after  in* 
flicting  a  cruel  punishment  on  TreboniuG^  had  proceeded 
to  make  an  attempt  on  Syria.  But  the  armies  of  the  East 
were  ill-disposed  towards  the  Cassarians.  Dolabella  could 
not  maintain  his  first  advantage.  Besieged  in  Laodioea 
he  caused  one  of  his  own  soldiers  to  kill  him.  With  the 
capture  of  the  one,  and  death  of  the  other  pretender  to  the 
great  provinces  of  the  East,  every  scruple  vanished.  Cioero 
caused  Brutus  and  Cassius  to  be  confirmed  in  their  com- 
mands by  the  senate  which  had  so  recently  superseded 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  earnestly  invoked  their  ud 
for  the  defence  of  the  capital  itself.  They  were  both  at 
this  moment  at  the  head  of  laige  forces ;  neither  had  any 
opponent  to  impede  his  march.  With  all  the  resources  of 
the  East  at  their  command  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  they 
were  pressed  for  money :  most  strange  it  must  always  ap« 
pear  that  at  such  a  crisis  the  liberators  should  have  wanted 
the  energy  to  advance  boldly  into  Italy,  and  confront  the 
liberticides  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  But  whatever  their 
own  wishes  might  have  prompted,  they  were,  it  seems,  the 
mere  slaves  of  their  dissolute  soldiery.  The  legionaries 
had  perhaps  no  care  to  engage  in  a  bloody  but  profitless 
campaign,  while  the  towns  and  plains  of  the  East  offered 
them  such  abundant  harvests.  They  found  or  provoked 
p^tty  enemies  around  them,  and  req[uired  their  chiefs  to 
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lead  them  against  the  Ljciana,  the  Bhodiana  and  the  Cap* 
padocians^  while  Borne  itaelf  was  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  triumyirs.  Brutus  devoted  himself  to  chastising  the 
Xiyoians,  and  the  people  of  Xanthus  set  their  city  on  fire 
and  threw  themselves  into  the  flames  rather  than  submit 
to  the  cruelties  of  his  soldiers.  From  this  sterile  region 
he  could  carry  off  only  150  talents.  Cassius  attacked 
Bhodes.  In  vain  did  the  inhabitants  invoke  their  title  of 
allies  of  Bome.  *^  In  giving  succours  to  Dolabelhis^  he 
replied,"  *'  you  have  destroyed  your  claim  to  her  alliance.^ 
He  took  their  city»  and  mulcted  it  of  8500  talents,  after 
cutting  off  the  heads  of  fifty  of  their  chief  men.  At.  Lfao< 
dioea  he  pillaged  both  the  houses  and  the  temples,  and  put 
the  noblest  citizens  to  death.  He  entered  Cappadocia, 
slew  the  king  Ariobarzanes^  and  carried  off  his  treasures. 
Xhe  whole  of  Asia  was  subjected  to  the  severest  ezactions. 
The  province  was  required  to  pay  in  one  sum  the  tribute 
of  ten  years.  At  last  Brutus  himself,  though  hardly  less 
guilty  than  his  colleague,  interfered  to  restrain  this  fatal 
cupidity.  At  Sardis,  where  the  two  proconsuls  met  to 
decide  the  plan  of  the  impending  campaign,  he  sharply 
rebuked  him  for  bringing  odium  on  their  common  cause. 
Cassius  pleaded  the  cupidity  of  his  partizans  which  he  was 
himself  unable  to  restrain.  ''  Better  would  it  have  been,'*^ 
replied  Brutus,  ^^  to  let  Ctssar  live;  he  at  least  was  himself 
guiltless  of  oppression ;  and  we  might  as  well  have  bome 
with  the  oppressions  of  his  creatures ^  €U  allow  them  in  our 
own.** 

Laden  with  the  plunder  of  Asia  the  armies  were  about 
to  pass  over  into  Macedonia.  Late  one  night  Brutus,  it 
is  said,  was  watching  in  his  tent,  when  he  saw  a  terrible 
figure  standing  by  him  in  silence.  "  Who  art  thouf^  he 
boldly  demanded ;  "  God  or  man  f  and  wherefore  comest 
ffiouf^     '^ I  am  thy  evil  demon^*  replied  the  phantom^ 
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<'  thou  shaU  see  me  again  at  FhilippV*  At  daybreak  the 
Stoic  related  his  vision  to  Cassius  the  Epicurean,  who 
explained  to  him  the  principles  on  which  his  master  demon- 
strated the  vanity  of  dreams  and  apparitions.  Bmtos  i^ 
peared  to  be  satisfied,  but  his  mind  continued  perhaps  to 
brood  over  a  presentiment  of  eviL  His  mild  and  thought- 
ful spirit  could  not  rest  at  ease,  at  the  moment  when  his 
deed  of  blood  was  about  to  be  finally  vindicated  or 
punished.  Cassius  on  his  part  was  troubled  with  no  mis- 
givings. His  troops  were  numerous  and  well  appointed, 
amounting  to  thirty  thousand  foot  and  twenty  thousand 
horse.  As  they  passed  through  Thrace  they  were  joined 
by  the  forces  of  the  native  king  Bhascupolis.  Advancing 
rapidly  they  well  nigh  surrounded  and  cut  off  Norbanus, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  triumvirs ;  but  Antonius  saved  him 
by  a  forced  march  from  Amphipolis,  and  when  Octavius, 
who  had  been  detained  by  sickness  came  up,  the  CsBsarians 
were  even  more  numerous' than  their  opponents. 

The  Republicans  however  had  a  great  advantage  in  the 
command  of  the  sea,  for  the  presence  of  these  immense 
armies  speedily  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  land,  and 
the  Caesarians  were  already  reduced  to  great  straits  from 
the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  anxious  to  repair  their 
fortunes  in  a  general  engagement.  Brutus  and  Cassius 
were  encamped  on  two  hills  about  twelve  miles  east  of 
Philippi,  their  left  covered  by  the  sea.  Antonius  posted 
himself  opposite  to  Cassius,  Octavius  on  his  left  faced  the 
army  of  Brutus.  Cassius,  aware  of  the  wants  of  the 
enemy,  advised  to  refrain  from  action ;  buj;  his  colleague, 
full  of  anxious  disquietude,  and  impatient  to  terminate  at 
a  blow  the  miseries  of  civil  war,  refused  to  listen  to  his 
counsels.  The  armies  engaged  at  the  same  moment  on 
either  wing.  Octavius,  still  confined  to  his  litter,  was 
unable  to  take  the  command  of  his  own  division,  which 
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gave  way  under  the  shock  of  the  republicans,  and  carried 
its  chief  along  with  it  in  broken  flight.  The  litter  itself 
was  pierced  with  many  darts,  and  OctaTius  himself  was 
reported  to  be  slain.  Brutus  belieyed  the  battle  won. 
But  in  the  meantime  Antonius  had  charged  with  no  less 
success  on  the  right;  Cassius  had  been  driven  from  his 
camp,  and  had  retired  with  a  few  attendants  to  a  neighbour- 
ing height  Descrying  from  thence  a  body  of  horse  ad- 
vancing rapidly  towards  him,  he  rashly  concluded  that  the 
enemy  was  in  pursuit,  and  threw  himself  on  the  sword  of 
one  of  his  freedmen.  The  scouts  of  Brutus,  sent  to  ad- 
vertise him  of  his  comrade's  success,  arrived  too  late  to 
prevent  this  rash  act  of  self-destruction. 

The  effect  of  this  fatal  deed  was  utterly  disastrous. 
Cassius  had  at  least  controlled  the  turbulence  of  his 
soldiers,  as  one  accustomed  to  command;  but  the  mild 
student  who  now  remained  to  console  them  in  their  shame 
and  restore  them  to  confidence,  could  neither  restrain  nor 
direct  them*  In  vain  did  he  scatter  his  treasures  among 
them :  in  vun  did  he  deliver  his  captives  to  their  vindic- 
tive cruelty.  Day  by  day  they  deserted  firom  his  standards. 
Still,  the  enemy,  straitened  for  supplies,  and  staggering 
under  the  shock  of  their  dubious  victory,  was  on  the  point 
of  becoming  utterly  disoi^anized.  Could  Brutus  have 
zefirained  from  another  engagement,  even  now  a  bloodless 
victory  was  in  his  hands.  But  his  own  fretful  impatience 
was  stimulated  by  the  increasing  eagerness  of  his  troops, 
and  after  an  interval  of  twenty  days  he  renewed  the 
battle  of  Philippi  on  the  same  ground.  The  field  was 
well  contested:  there  was  no  overwhelming  charge,  no 
sudden  panic  on  either  side;  but  at  the  end  of  the  day 
the  Ctesarians  had  broken  the  ranks  ol  their  opponents^ 
and  Octavius  beleaguered  their  camp.  Brutus  retired 
with  four  legions  to  a  short  distance,  and  maintained  his 
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position  through  the  night  among  the  hills.    The  next  day 
he  would  have  rushed  once  more  into  the  fields  but  his 
men  refused  again  to  buckle  on  their  armour.     Brutus 
retired  with  a  few  attendants  to  a  woody  covert  by  the 
banks  of  a  stream^  where  he  might  snatch  a  few  hours  of 
rest  in  concealment.     Here  he  lamented  his  shiughtered 
friendsy  and  invoked  as  with  his  dying  breath  retribution 
npon  the  head  of  his  enemies.    But  as  if  yet  ondeter- 
inined,  he  despatched  a  messenger  to  penetrate  if  possible 
to  the  campy  and  report  the  condition  of  its  defenders. 
Then^  hardly  waiting  for  his  return^  he  drew  aside  his 
companions,  one  by  one,  and  besought  them  to  strike  him 
to  the  heart  or  steady  their  swords  for  him  to  fall  upon. 
One  after  another  they  all  shrank  from  this  horrid  service ; 
but  as  the  night  drew  on,  and  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
move further,  he  sprang  to  his  feet  with  desperate  reeola- 
tion,  exclaiming,  **  We  must  indeed  flee,  hut  it  shall  be  wiA 
our  hands.^    Then  at  last  he  accomplished  the  death- 
stroke;  several  of  his  officers  followed  his  example.   Labeo 
having  dug  himself  a  grave  in  his  tent,  first  enftimchised  n 
slave,  and  then  thrust  a  weapon  into  his  hand  to  kill  him. 
The  sons  of  Cato  and  Lucullus  had  fallen  less  miserably 
in  the  battle.     Hortensius  was  taken.    He  had  sacrificed 
CaiuB  Antonius  at  the  command  of  Brutu^  and  the  tri- 
nmvir  now  required  the  blood  of  his  brother's  murderer. 
But  Antonius  showed  generally  more  mercy  to  the  cap- 
tives of  Philippi  than  might  have  been  expected  of  him. 
He  caused  the  body  of  Brutus  to  be  honourably  en- 
tombed :  it  was  decapitated  by  Octavius,  and  the  head 
Carried  to  Bome  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  Caesar^s  statue. 
Towards  the  prisoners  the  younger  bf  the  triu<nvirs  showed 
no  pity.     A  father  and  son,  we  are  told,  implored  each  the 
life  of  the  other.     He  made  them  draw  lots»     Another 
b^ged  at  least  that  his  body  might  be-  buried.-    *'  That,^ 
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he  said,  ^^lUdve  to  the  vultures,^  Such  stories  should  not 
perhaps  be  disregarded,  but  we  are  not  required  implicitly  to 
believe  them;  Octavius,  we  know,  accepted  the  submission 
of  Valerius  Messala,  a  close  friend  of  Brutus,  and  the  next 
to  him  in  personal  distinction.  At  a  later  time  he  admitted 
him  to  his  intimacyy  and  with  him  many  other  adherents 
of  the  beaten  cause  of  the  Bepublicans.  Among  these  was 
Horace,  the  baffled  enthusiast,  who  lived  to  jeer  at  himself 
for  his  flight  at  Philippi,  and  discreetly  to  forget  the  inef- 
fectual bravery  which  had  so  nearly  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  Octavius  himself.  The  story  that  Porcia  swallowed  live 
coals  on  the  news  of  her  husband's  destruction  is  contra^ 
dieted  by  express  testimony.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
she  was  already  dead  before  the  battle  was  fought 

The  fleet  which  accompanied  the  march  of  the  Bepublioan  ^'^' Jj.^ 
legions  carried  off  the  remnant  of  their  broken  bands,  which 
had  neither  fallen  in  the  fight  nor  surrendered  to  the  con-» 
querors.  Many  of  the  nobles  and  chief  officers  joined  the 
ftrmament  of  Murcus  on  the  coast  of  Greece,  others  took 
reAige  under  the  wing  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  and  in  their 
bitter  hatred  of  the  enemy,  or  in  despair  of  their  own  lives 
and  fortunes,  merged  the  cause  of  the  commonwealth  in  the 
schemes  of  a  piratical  adventurer.  The  conquerors  noW' 
made  a  new  partition  of  the  empire.  Octavius  took  Spain 
and  Numidia,  Antonius  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps  togethes 
with  niyricum.  The  Cisalpine  was  for  the  first  time 
combined  with  Italy  itself,  and  the  whole  peninsula  they 
had  in  common  between  them.  To  Lepidus  they  did  not 
deign  to  grant  any  share  in  their  plunder  at  all ;  they  pre-, 
tended  that  he  had  been  discovered  in  treasonable  inter* 
course  with  Sextus.  At  a  later  period  however  they  as^ 
signed  to  him  die  province  of  Africa.  Having  satisfied 
each  other  there  stQl  remained  the  task  of  satisfying  the 
soldiers,  who  well,  knew  their  <  own  importance  and  de* 
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manded  payment  accordingly.     They  had  been  promised 
5000  drachmas  each ;  but  the  triamvirs  had  kvished  the 
spoil  of  the  proscriptions:   it  was  necessary  to  disooTcr 
new  resources.     The  treasures  of  Asia,  ransacked  as  ahe 
had  been  by  successive  proconsuls,  still  seemed  inex* 
haustible :  Antonius  undertook  to  chastise  the  cities  which 
had  submitted  to  Brutus,  and  to  extort  from  them  the 
200,000  talents  which  were  required.     Octavius,  still  suf- 
fering in  health,  and  pretending  to  seek  repose,  consented 
to  return  to  Italy  and  dispossess  of  their  estates  the  inha- 
bitants of  her  fiedrest  r^ons  for  the  benefit  of  the  most 
clamorous  of  the  veterans*     Kelinquishing  to  his  col- 
league, whom  he  allowed  himself  once  more  to  regard  as 
his  rival,  the  amusements  and  luxuries  of  the  voluptuous 
East,  he  took  upon  himself  a  harsh  and  ungrateM  task, 
but  one  by  which  he  could  attach  the  soldiers  to  himself 
and  place  himself  on  a  ground  of  vantage.     Antonius  first 
turned  aside  to  the  cities  of  Greece,  where,  rude  and  un- 
lettered himself,  he  pleased  and  flattered  the  people  by 
assisting  at  their  games  and  literary  exercises ;  but  when 
he  entered  Asia,  he  abandoned  all  pretendons  to  taste  and 
philosophy,  and  threw  himself  without  restraint  into  eveiy 
excess  of  sensual  indulgence.     Many  an  imperator  before 
him  had  cast  off  in  that  voluptuous  clime  the  last  renuuns 
of  Italian  moderation*    Antonius  surrounded  himself  with 
musicians,  dancers  and  buffoons.     He  entered  Ephesus 
preceded  by  women  arrayed  as  Bacchanalians,  and  youths 
habited  in  the  scanty  vestments  of  Pans  and  Satyrs. 
Invested  with  the  attributes  of  Bacchus,  he  applied  him* 
self  to  realize  in  profuse  dissipation  the  popular  conception 
of  the  God  of  fruitfulness.     Forgetting  the  claims  of  the 
soldiers,  he  lavished  upon  himself  and  his  parasites  the 
treasures  he  amassed  on  his  progress.    Cassius  had  denuded 
the  ahrines  of  the  temples,  and  emptied  the  public  oofien 
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of  the  cities ;  but  Antonius  descended  to  the  spoliation  of 
individual  citizens.  His  flatterers  could  extort  the  suIh 
stance  of  many  who  were  still  alive,  bj  asking  for  it  as  if 
they  were  dead.  He  gave  the  house  of  a  citizen  of  Mag- 
nesia to  a  cook,  who,  it  is  said,  had  distinguished  himself 
by  a  single  entert^dnment.  When  he  imposed  on  a  certain 
city  a  second  contribution  in  the  same  year,  one  of  the 
sufferers  entreated  him  with  audacious  flattery  to  give 
them  a  second  summer  and  a  second  autumn. 

Antonius  was  a  coarse  but  easy-tempered  man,  and  no 
adulation  was  too  gross  for  him  if  seasoned  with  wit  and 
boldness.  His  weak  side  was  soon  discovered,  and  cruel 
and  violent  as  he  was,  he  was  made  the  sport  of  more  than 
one  cool  intriguer.  None  caught  him  more  easily,  none 
blinded  him  more  effectually,  none  more  coldly  betrayed 
him  than  the  fascinating  Cleopatra.  The  queen  of  Egypt 
was  guilty  of  sending  contributions  to  the  republican  faction 
on  the  demand  of  Cassius,  and  Antonius  might  seize  this 
pretext  for  extorting  from  her  an  ample  fine,  or  even  de-^^ 
priving  her  of  her  kingdom*  But  he  never  perhaps  had 
any  such  intention.  He  had  seen  and  admired  her  in  the 
first  bloom  of  her  girlhood  before  she  had  captivated  his 
master  Caesar,  and  doubtless  he  had  become  well  acqucdnted 
with  her  during  her  residence  in  Rome.  When  therefore 
he  required  her  to  attend  upon  him  in  Cilicia,  and  answer 
for  her  treason  to  the  cause  of  her  illustrious  lover,  he  had 
already  destined  her,  we  may  believe,  to  be  the  instrument 
of  his  own  pleasures.  Assured  of  hb  own  power,  and 
confident  of  success,  he  forgot  that  the  woman  who  yields 
may  conquer,  and  forge  fetters  for  her  oppressor  from  his 
own  passions.  Cleopatra  on  her  part  was  no  iiess  con- 
fident in  her  charms:  her  wit  and  aocomplishmentSj  her 
address  and  ability  were  far  more  remarkable,  we  are  told, 
than  the  beauty  of  her. person.     Steering  for  Tarsus  she 
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Bailed  up  the  Cydnus  in  a  vessel  with  a  gilded  stem  and 
purple  sails,  while  the  rowers  worked  with  silver  oaro  to 
the  sound  of  flutes  and  pipes.      She  redined  under  an 
awning  spangled  with  gold,  dressed  as  Venus  is  punted : 
Cupids  fanned  her  on  either  side,  Nereids   and  Graces 
handled  the  rudder  or  sported  in  the  shrouds.    The  odours 
burnt  on  the  deck  threw  a  delicious  perfume  over  either 
bank.      "It  is  Venus  herself^"  exclaimed  the  astonished 
natives ;  "  she  comes  to  visit  Bacchus,  and  to  bless  AsiaJ* 
Antonius  himself  was  no  less  dazzled  by  the  splendid  appa- 
rition.    He  invited  her  to  land  and  feast  with  him  in  his 
palace.     In  reply  she  summoned  him  to  attend  upon  her. 
The  first  ioterview  sealed  his  fate.     For  the  rude  triomvir 
she  discarded  the  refinement  and  elegance  of  manner  which 
had  charmed  the    polished   dictator:    she  sate   without 
flinching  through  his  drunken  oigies,  diced  and  swore  with 
him,  laughed  at  his  camp  jokes,  and  delighted  him  with 
saucy  sallies  of  her  own,  until  he  forgot  Kome  and  Fulvia, 
and  the  Parthians  whom  he  was  menacing  with  war,  and 
consented  to  retire  with  her  to  Alexandria,  and  lose  the 
world  in  her  arms.     The  excesses  to  which  the  amorous 
pair  there  abandoned  themselves  became  notorious  through- 
out the  empire.      They  formed  a  society  of  boon  com- 
panions, who  gave  themselves  the  name  of  the  *^  Inimitable 
Livers,^  spending  all  their  hours  in  a  round  of  wanton 
enjoyments,  devoting  the  day  to  feasting,  and  traversing 
the  streets  at  night  in  disguise,  beating  and  insulting  the 
passers  by,  and  receiving  sometimes  a  like  return.     The 
Alexandrians  for  the  most  part  took  delight  in  the  tri- 
umvir's extravagances,  and  applauded  his  follies,  saying 
that  Antonius  had  put  on  the  tragic  mask  to  the  Romans, 
but  the  comic  mask  to  them.     Sometimes  Indeed  he  would 
vary  these  intemperate  pleasures,  at  the  instigation  of 
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Cleopatra  herself,  and  hold  discourse  with  the  philosophers^ 
or  preside  at  the  literary  contests  of  the  gymnasium. 

While  however  Antonius  was  forgetting  every  political 
care  and  interest  in  debaucheries  or  frivolous  amusements, 
his  wife  and  brother  were  declaring  war  in  Italy  against 
Octavius.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  713, *''-'jJ^ 
L.  Antonius  and  Servilius  had  taken  possession  of  the 
consulship.  Fulvia,  not  less  daring  than  ambitious,  ex- 
ercised over  both  an  influence  which  rendered  her  mistress 
of  the  city  and  the  government.  The  indolent  Lepidus 
was  completely  eclipsed.  The  arrival  of  Octavius,  on 
whose  ill-health  the  intriguers  had  probably  founded  their 
hopes,  surprised  and  alarmed  them.  He  had  further 
irritated  Fulvia  by  sending  back  to  her  her  daughter 
Claudia,  whom  he  had  espoused  the  year  before  merely  to 
satisfy  the  soldiers.  Besides  this,  she  was  mortified  by 
the  desertion  of  Antonius,  and  hoped  to  tear  him  away 
from  Alexandria  by  raising  commotions  in  Italy.  She 
began  by  demanding  that  the  Antonian  veterans  should 
receive  their  lands  from  their  general's  brother,  and  not 
appear  to  owe  them  directly  to  his  rival  This  point 
Octavius  yielded.  She  then  proceeded  to  foment  the 
discontent  which  the  confiscation  of  so  many  properties 
excited  among  the  sufferers,  and  sought  to  turn  it  to  her 
own  advantage.  The  veterans  demanded  the  eighteen 
cities  which  had  been  promised  them,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  in  vain  complained  of  the  injustice  by  which  they 
were  sacrificed  for  the  whole  of  Italy.  The  hardships 
suffered  by  the  old  and  helpless  may  readily  be  imagined ; 
many  young  and  spirited  men,  the  cultivators  of  modest 
patrimonies,  were  driven  to  apply  themselves  to  other 
resources ;  some  doubtless  plunged  into  the  worst  excesses ' 

of  the  wars  which  followed ;  others  had  the  merit  of.  dis- 
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tinguishing  tfaemBelves  in  honourable  careers,  to  which 
they  would  never  have  resorted  but  for  their  cruel  op- 
pression, and  posterity  can  hardly  pretend  to  r^ret  a  crime 
to  which  it  owes  perhaps  the  verses  of  Horace  and  VirgU, 
of  Propertius  and  TibuUus.  The  two  former  of  these 
obtained  indeed  ample  compensation  in  the  favour  of 
Octavius  and  his  minister  Msscenas.  Virgil  even  re- 
covered his  lands.  But  such  grace  was  extended  to  few, 
and  to  the  misery  caused  by  these  cruel  confiscations 
.  Octavius  owed  the  dangers  which  now  speedily  beset  him. 
In  many  quarters  the  proprietors  took  up  arms  to  defend 
their  estates.  The  veterans  murmured  against  their 
general  who  left  them  to  seize  at  the  sword's  point 
the  rewards  to  which  he  declared  them  already  entitled. 
Fulvia  and  her  brother-in-law  encouraged  the  complaints 
of  both  parties,  and  pointed  to  the  treasures  of  Egypt, 
treasures  which  were  already  vanishing  in  the  hands  of 
the  eajBtem  triumvir,  as  the  means  of  allaying  their  mutual 
discontent  But  while  Fulvia  promised,  Octavius  applied 
himself  to  solid  performances.  He  sold  the  remaining 
effects  of  the  proscribed,  borrowed  from  the  temples,  and 
Idd  under  contribution  every  personal  adherent,  whose 
fortunes  were  bound  up  in  his  own,  until  the  largesses 
he  showered  upon  the  soldiers  brought  them  back  cheer- 
fully to  his  standards.  To  the  soldiers  he  now  offered 
to  remit  for  decision  every  question  between  himself  and 
the  friends  of  his  colleague,  who,  he  insinuated,  were 
striving  to  dissolve  the  triumvirate,  and  deliver  both  the 
chiefs  and  their  soldiers  to  the  chances  and  perils  of  another 
war.  The  veterans  accepted  the  office  of  arbitration, 
and  cited  the  triumvirs  to  appear  before  their  tribunal 
at  Gabii.  The  young  Cssar  did  not  fail  himself  to 
appear,  but  Antonius  was  far  distant  and  otherwise  en- 
gaged.    The  citation  was  doubtless  a  mere  farce    never- 
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theless  Octavius  profited  by  it.  The  soldiers  promised 
him  their  support^  and  the  time  was  come  when  the 
support  of  the  soldiery  could  balance  the  legitimate  claims 
of  the  consular  authority. 

At  Rome  indeed  L.  Antonius,  as  consul^  could  assume 
a  bold  attitude,  and  proclaim  the  intention  of  his  brother 
to  renounce  the  odious  powers  of  the  triumTirate,  and 
sue  for  the  consulship  for  the  ensuing  year  in  the  wonted 
form.  He  drove  Lepidus  before  him  and  received  the 
title  of  imperator.  But  he  was  attacked  in  his  turn 
by  Agrippa,  the  friend  and  lieutenant  of  Octavius,  and 
forced  to  abandon  his  ground  of  vantage.  He  took  refuge 
in  Perusia,  expecting  succours  from  Pollio,  Calenus, 
Yentldius,  and  Plancus,  all  of  whom  commanded  armies 
either  in  Italy  or  on  the  frontiers,  and  in  all  of  whom 
he  recognised  old  friends  and  comrades  of  his  brother. 
But  neither  the  generals  nor  their  soldiers  were  disposed 
to  rush  into  this  new  war.  Antonius  himself  was  absent, 
nor  had  he  even  sanctioned  it  by  his  approval.  Shut 
up  alone  in  his  impregnable  fortress  Lucius  was  reduced  o'.c.'^o^ 
to  the  direst  extremities ;  but  as  long  as  he  could  maintain 
himself  and  his  troops  he  disregarded  the  cries  of  the  famish- 
ing inhabitants.  At  last,  when  every  resource  failed,  he 
ventured  to  capitulate.  Octavius,  careful  to  give  at  pre- 
sent no  cause  of  offence  to  his  colleague  in  the  East,  con- 
tented himself  with  sending  the  captured  chief  with  a  com- 
mand into  Spain.  His  soldiers  he  enrolled  under  his  own 
banners.  But  his  own  troops  demanded  some  recompense 
for  their  fatigues,  and  he  could  not  save  the  unfo^unate 
city  from  plunder  and  conflagration.  Some  writers  have 
asserted  that  he  selected  three  hundred  knights  and 
senators  from  among  his  captives,  and  sacrificed  them  on 
the  ides  of  March  to  the  shade  of  the  dictator.  The 
story  of  the  arcs  PerusintB  became  no  less  popular  than 
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that  of  the  fame*  Perusina ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
in  its  truth.  Such  a  sacrifice  was  totally  foreign  to 
the  ideas  and  superstitions  of  the  Bomans,  and  Octavius 
was  not  the  man  to  ape^  like  Alexander^  the  Homeric 
Achilles.  Begardless  as  he  was  of  human  life,  cold  and 
inflexible  in  his  determinations,  the  object  of  his  proscrip- 
tions was  always  fiscal,  and  no  mere  lust  of  blood  ev^ 
betrayed  him  into  superfluous  cruelty. 

The  cries  of  Fulvia  and  the  din  of  the  Perosian  war 
had  not  been  able  to  rouse  Antonius  from  his  dream  of 
pleasure ;  or  rather  he  beheld  from  his  retreat  with  vex- 
ation or  indifierence  the  attempt  to  embroil  him  without 
his  own  consent  with  the  ruler  of  the  West.  For  the 
present  he  was  only  intent  upon  indulging  his  appetites,  or 
extending  his  power  within  the  hemisphere  allotted  to  him. 
The  vision  of  reigning  alone,  like  Cassar,  over  the  Roman 
world,  seems  to  have  now  faded  from  before  him.  An 
attack  of  the  Parthians  upon  Syria  reminded  him  of  the 
last  enterprise  on  which  his  master  was  bent,  and  the  old 
Koman  instinct  of  conquest  was  stronger  with  him  than 
the  lust  of  empire.  But  when  the  submission  of  Lucius 
was  followed  by  the  avowed  adhesion  to  Octavius  of 
Plancus  and  Calenus,  the  latter  of  whom  put  his  new  chief 
in  possession  of  the  whole  of  Gaul,  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
confronting  his  colleagues,  and  demanding  once  more  the 
-solemn  recognition  of  his  own  equal  claims  to  authority  in 
Rome.  Despatching  his  able  lieutenant  Yentidius  to  make 
head  against  the  Parthians,  he  repaired  himself  to  Italy 
with  some  of  his  legions  and  a  numerous  fleet.  At  Athens 
he  met  his  consort  Fulvia,  who  upbraided  him  for  aban- 
doning his  friends,  and  especially  his  wife,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Egyptian  sorceress;  but  the  bitter  reproaches  with 
which  he  retorted  upon  the  shameless  intriguer  broke  her 
spirit  and  perhaps  hastened  her  end.     She  died  at  Sicyon 
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a  few  weeks  after  the  interview,  thus  leaving  her  husband 
free  to  form  a  new  and  more  politic  connexion.  The  anna- 
.ments  of  Domitius  and  Sextus  lay  between  Antonius  and 
the  shores  of  Italy.  He  was  forced  to  negotiate  with  the 
remnant  of  the  republicans  arid  the  heir  of  Pompeius. 
Thej  were  easily  cajoled  or  bribed.  They  allowed  his 
squadron  to  pass  unmolested  to  Brundisium,  and  Sextus, 
descending  upon  the  coast  of  lapygia,  assisted  in  compel-  l\c'lo!' 
ling  the  garrison  to  admit  him. 

The  combination  of  these  strange  allies  might  seem  to 
threaten  Octavius  with  the  most  imminent  danger.  But 
his  penetrating  eye  detected  in  it  the  first  false  move  of 
his  antagonist,  and  showed  him  how  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  Romans  persisted  in  r^rding  as  an  invader  the  man 
who  with  whatever  specious  cry  assailed  the  sacred  shores  of 
Italy.  In  Sextus  they  had  long  ceased  to  recognise  the  son 
of  their  ancient  favourite.  But,  like  his  rivals  at  Rome 
and  Alexandria,  he  too  could  only  live  by  rapine ;  he  had 
associated  himself  with  pirates;  he  had  enlisted  slaves ;  he 
had  intercepted  the  supplies  of  the  city.  He  was  no  better 
than  a  foreigner  and  a  barbarian :  it  was  said  that  he  had 
even  forgotten  the  Latin  tongue.  When  therefore  Anto- 
nius availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  such  an  ally,  and  Octa- 
vius drew  his  sword  to  repel  him,  all  the  sympathies  of  the 
Romans  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  their  defender,  who 
adroitly  represented  himself  as  the  champion  of  their 
hearths  and  gods.  Thus  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
young  Cfesar's  popularity,  upon  which  he  was  destined  to 
rear  the  edifice  of  his  imperial  power ;  but  at  present  the 
soldiers  were  stronger  than  the  people,  and  disposed  of 
their  chiefs  at  their  will.  Hiese  vehement  arbitrators  com- 
pelled Octavius  and  Antonius  to  treat.  Cocceius  Nerva, 
the  mutual  friend  of  both,  arranged  with  PoUio  and  Maece- 
nas the  terms  of  a  new  alliance.    A  new  partition  of  the  ^.c!!.^' 
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Boman  world  gave  the  East  to  Antonius  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  frontiers  of  Parthia,  where  he  was  charged  to  defend 
the  empire,  and  avenge  its  bjuries ;  the  West  to  OctaviuSy 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Seztus.     Africa  was 
abandoned  to  Lepidus,  aild  the  appointment  of  the  c^ef 
magistrates  was  assigned  to  the  triumvirs  in  turn.  Octavia* 
the  sister  of  the  young  Ciesar,  recently  left  a  widow  hy 
Marcellus,  married  the  widower  Antonius.    The  friends  of 
peace  might  hope  that  this  matron,  discreet  and  fair,  would 
gain  by  her  claims  and  virtues  an  influence  over  her  hus- 
band, and  form  a  bond  of  union  between  the  rival  chiefif, 
who  now  hastened  together  to  Bome  to  inaugurate  the 
treaty  of  Brundisium  with  games  and  festivities. 

Virgil  in  his  fourth  eclogue  has  celebrated  this  event  as. 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era  of  innocence  and  peace. 
He  appropriates  the  imagery  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and 
depicts  a  golden  age  on  earth  in  the  language  applied  by 
Isaiah  to  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  It  is  not 
a  little  remarkable,  however,  that  the  peace  of  Brun- 
disium did  in  fact  secure  the  repose  at  least  of  Italy  for 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years.  That  event  threw  the 
centre  of  the  empire  into  the  hands  of  the  only  statesman 
who  could  both  curb  its  passions  and  sustain  its  dignity. 
Octavius  repressed  with  a  firm  hand  the  mutinous  disposi- 
tion of  his  soldiers.  To  the  murmurs  of  the  populace,  who 
were  in  want  of  bread,  he  yielded  with  politic  condescen- 
sion. Instead  of  leading  an  armament  against  Sextus, 
which  be  had  not  the  means  of  paying,  he  consented,  at 
their  pressing  entreaties,  to  make  overtures  of  reconcilia- 
tion. With  a  distant  view  perhaps  to  this  accommodation 
he  had  married  some  months  before  the  sister  of  Scribonius 
Libo,  who  was  the  father-in-law  of  Sextus,  and  this  mutual 
connexion  joined  with  Mucia,  the  divorced  widow  of  Pom- 
peius,  in  persuading  the  prince  of  the  pirates  to  desist  firom 
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disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world.  Seztus  was  invited  to 
confer  with  the  triumvirs  at  Misenum,  and  the  three  great 
islands  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea  were  assigned  him  as  his  share 
of  the  empire.  An  amnesty  was  accorded  to  all  his  adhe- 
rents,  excepting  only  the  murderers  of  Caesar ;  the  slaves 
he  had  enlisted  were  recognised  as  freedmen.  He  was 
only  required  to  dear  the  seas  of  the  pirates,  like  his  great 
father,  and,  like  him,  to  restore  the  city  to  confidence  and 
abundance. 

This  treaty  was  also  cemented  by  a  new  alliance.  The  £; 
daughter  of  Sextus  was  betrothed  to  a  nephew  of  Octavius. 
The  three  chiefs  entertained  each  other  at  sumptuous  ban- 
quets, not  on  land,  where  the  masters  of  the  legions  might 
bo  too  powerful,  nor  at  sea,  where  the  chief  of  the  pirates 
might  tamper  with  the  freedom  of  his  guests,  but  on  board 
a  vessel  moored  to  the  shore,  and  within  the  harbour. 
Nevertheless  Menas,  the  lieutenant  of  Sextus,  is  sfud  to 
have  advised  his  chief  to  cut  the  cable  and  carry  off  his 
guests  into  the  open  sea,  which  Sextus  forbade  not  with- 
out a  sigh,  muttering,  ^^  Menas  should  Itave  done  this,  and 
asked  no  leave;  but  Pompeius  cannot  command  it,^ 

On  his  return  to  Bome  Octavius  quitted  Italy  to  chas- 
tise the  revolt  of  some  Gaulish  tribes,  while  Antonius 
departed  for  the  war  against  Parthia.  The  peace  of 
Misenum  was  but  a  hollow  truce,  for  Octavius  could  not 
possibly  consent  to  leave  the  supply  of  Bome  and  of  his 
legions  at  the  mercy  of  his  adversary.  Nor  was  Sextus 
on  the  other  hand  without  his  dreams  of  empire.  Mean- 
Avhile  he  held  a  briUiant  court  at  Syracuse;  brandishing  in 
his  hand  a  trident,  and  robed  in  a  sea-green  mantle,  he 
caused  himself  to  be  addressed  as  the  son  of  Neptune.  He 
ordered  horses,  and  even  men,  it  is  said,  to  be  thrown  into 
the  waves  in  sacrifice  to  his  pretended  sire.  The  power 
indeed  which  he  wielded  as  master  of  the  sea  might  coun- 
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tenance,  according  to  th^  ideaa  of  the  time,  such  an  extras 
Tagant  assumptioiu  Sextus  was  the  first  and  the  only 
Boman  who  sought  to  extort  the  sceptre  of  the  common- 
wealth hj  his  maritime  supremacy,  and  it  may  be  deemed 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  a  city  so  dependent  upon  the 
sea  for  its  daily  supplies  as  Rome,  should  never  have  been 
seriously  menaced  on  its  weakest  point  by  any  other 
aggressor.  But  these  pretensions  sank  him  more  and 
more  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen.  During  the 
ten  years  of  his  absence  from  Rome,  and  life  of  adventure, 
he  had  assumed  the  habits  of  a  chief  of  banditti  rather 
than  of  a  Roman  general  or  a  statesman.  His  friends  and 
officers  were  slaves,  freedmen  and  foreigners.  If  among 
the  Roman  nobles  who  still  consorted  with  the  last  scion 
of  the  great  house  of  Pompeius  a  single  free  and  patriotic 
voice  made  itself  heard,  he  resented  it  as  an  insult,  almost 
as  a  treason.  He  had  caused  Murcus,  the  last  trusty 
leader  of  the  Republicans,  to  be  assassinated,  and  this 
outrage  combined  with  his  capricious  alliance  with  the 
Csesarians  at  Misenum,  had  disgusted  and  estranged  from 
him  the  feeble  remnant  of  their  forces. 
.  That  alliance  itself  was  too  ill-assorted  to  be  of  long 
continuance.  Both  parties  were  ready  to  renounce  it  at 
their  own  convenience,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  on 
which  side  its  first  infraction  arose.  Sextus  failed  to 
restore  some  towns  he  had  taken  on  the  coast  of  Italy. 
Antonius  kept  in  pawn  some  cities  of  Achaia  on  pre- 
tence that  they  owed  him  money.  Octavius  repudiated 
Scribonia  for  the  sake  of  espousing  Livia,  of  whom  he 
seems  to  have  been  deeply  enamoured,  and  whom  he  forced 
her  husband,  Tiberius  Nero,  to  yield  to  him  in  her  third 
month  of  pregnancy.  Sextus  however  had  the  means  of 
first  making  his  resentment  felt.  Arming  his  vessels,  and 
inviting  new  adventurers  to  his  standard,  he  cruised  in  the 
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waters  and  tlireatened  tlie  seaports  of  Italy,  and  the  price 
of  provisions  rose  suddenly  in  the  markets  of  Borne. 
Octavi^s  summoned  his  two  colleagues  to  his  aid.  Lepi- 
dus  promised  his  assistance,  but  he  consumed  the  whole 
summer  in  making  his  preparations.  Antonius,  who  had 
passed  the  winter  at  Athens  in  the  society  of  his  new  wife 
Octavia,  yielded  perhaps  to  her  instances,  and  repaired  to 
Italy  to  confer  with  Octavius.  After  some  delays,  occa- 
sioned perhaps  by  their  mutual  jealousies,  the  two  trium- 
virs met  at  Tarentum.  Octavius  was  in  want  of  ships, 
and  his  colleague  supplied  him  with  an  hundred  and  thirty 
galleys,  but  in  return  demanded  twenty  thousand  legion- 
aries for  the  Parthian  war.  Having  made  this  exchange, 
and  assumed  the  powers  of  the  triumvirate  for  a  second 
term  of  five  years,  they  separated  once  more,  Antonius 
now  leaving  Octavia  behind  him  under  her  brother's  pro- 
tection. But  the  first  brunt  of  the  war  had  already  fallen 
upon  Octavius  alone.  He  did  not  trust  however  to  force 
only.  He  found  means  of  corrupting  Menas,  who  passed 
over  to  him  with  three  legions  and  a  fleet,  at  the  same 
time  delivering  into  his  hands  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  Thus 
reinforced  he  boldly  assumed  the  offensive.  But  the  squa- 
dron he  commanded  in  person  was  severely  handled  by  the 
enemy  in  the  straits  of  Messina,  and  finally  shattered  by 
a  tempest,  while  his  lieutenants  were  hardly  more  success- 
ful in  an  engagement  off  Cumse.  Fortunately  for  Octavius 
Sextus  failed  to  profit  by  his  advantages,  and  while  the 
prince  of  the  corsairs  was  making  desultory  descents  upon 
the  coast,  Agrippa,  the  ablest  of  the  Caesarian  generals, 
returned  victorious  from  Graul,  and  undertook  the  task  of 
reassuring  the  citizens  and  repairing  the  losses  of  his 
master. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  717,  Agrippa  took  possession  of  JjjjJJJ 

the  consulship.     He  exerted  himself  to  recover  the  do- 
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minion  of  the  seas  with  the  vigour  which  had  distinguished 
the  heroes  of  old  Rome  in  their  contest  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians.    He  perceived  at  once  the  need  of  a  secure  and 
capacious  harbour  on  the  southern  coast  %j(  Italy,  which 
nature  has  denied  it.     By  connecting  with  a  canal  the 
lakes  Avemus    and  Lucrinus,  between    Misenum    and 
Puteoli,  and  admitting  into  them  the  outer  waters   of 
the  Tyrrhene  sea,  he   constructed  such  a  roadstead   as 
was  required  for  the  equipment  and  shelter  of  a  numerous 
fleet.     To  this  artificial  harbour  he  gave  the  name  of 
Julius  in  honour  of  his  master.   At  a  later  period  Octavius 
constructed  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  from 
that  time  the  works  of  Agrippa  became  neglected,  and  the 
basin  speedily  silted  up.     But  while  hostilities  were  still 
pending  between  the  masters  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  the 
Julian  harbour  facing  Messana  and  Panormus  furnished 
an  admirable  position  for  a  naval  station.     There  Agrippa 
continued  throughout  the  year  to  exercise  his  seamen,  and 
with  them  the  legionaries  whom  he  destined  to  embark  on 
^'c'36^'  board  his  galleys.     In  the  ensuing  spring  he  directed  that 
the  island  should  be  attacked  simultaneously  at  its  three 
salient  angles.   Lepidus  was  to  menace  Lilyboeum,  Statilius 
to  descend  upon  Pachynus,  Octavius  himself  to  assail  Mes- 
sana  and  the  promontory  of  Pelorus.    The  three  squadrons 
weighed  anchor  at  the  same  time  ;  but  Octavius  and  Sta- 
tilius were  driven  back  by  tempests,  and  Lepidus  alone 
reached  the  strand  assigned  him,  and  commenced  the  si^e 
of  LilyboBum.     Octavius  employed  a  month  in  repairing 
his  disastei,  while  his  minister  Maecenas  studied  to  calm 
the  excitement  it  had  caused  in  Borne.     Sextus  remuned 
supine.     Before  the  end  of  the  summer  his  adversary  had 
thrown  three  legions  into  Sicily  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tauromenium,  while  Agrippa  had  routed  a  portion  of  his 
fleet  and  established  himself  at  Mylas  on  the  northern 
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coast  of  the  island.  Octavius  alone,  with  the  ill-success 
which  constantly  attended  him  at  sea,  had  suffered  a  severe 
check,  which  exposed  the  troops  he  had  landed  to  immi- 
nent peril.  They  were  saved  by  the  gallant  exertions  of 
their  leader  Comificius,  who  carried  them  under  the  foot 
of  Mount  Etna  to  the  northern  coast,  and  there  effected  a 
junction  with  Agrippa.  Meanwhile  Octavius  had  re- 
appeared with  augmented  forces,  and  blockaded  Sextus  in 
Messana  with  twenty-one  legions  and  twenty  thousand 
cavalry.  Lepidus  at  the  same  time  was  bringing  up  his 
contingent  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  island. 

Unable  to  make  head  against  their  united  forces  by  land, 
Sextus  determined  to  make  a  last  effort  on  his  own  element* 
The  opposing  fleets  met  in  a  decisive  encounter  off  Nau- 
lochus,  in  which  the  skill  and  courage  of  Agrippa  finally 
gained  the  day.  The  Pompeian  legions,  left  in  the  heat 
and  panic  of  the  contest  without  orders.  Surrendered  with- 
out a  blow.  Sextus  threw  off  his  imperial  mantle,  col- 
lected his  treasures  and  choicest  valuables,  and  abandoned 
Sicily  for  the  East,  where  he  still  hoped  to  receive  an 
asylum  from  the  favour  or  policy  of  Antonius.  But  the 
triumvir,  unwilling  to  break  with  his  colleague,  yet  de- 
sirous of  retaining  such  an  instrument  in  his  power^ 
amused  him  for  some  time  with  false  hopes,  till  in  his  im- 
patience he  ventured  once  more  to  raise  the  standard  of 
rebellion,  and  after  various  reverses  was  captured  and  slain. 
Meanwhile  Lepidus  had  allowed  himself  to  imagine  the 
time  arrived  for  revenging  the  contumely  with  which  Oc- 
tavius had  treated  him.  The  garrison  of  Messana  had 
offered  to  admit  him  within  their  walls,  and  he,  seeing 
himself  at  the  head  of  twenty  legions  and  in  possession  of 
so  important  a  stronghold,  ventured  to  claim  the  undivided 
empire  of  the  West  But  when  Octavius  boldly  marched 
against  him  his  own  troops  hesitated  to  support  him.  Octa- 
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vius  entered  their  camp  unarmed  and  sued  for  their  services. 
Seizing  an  eagle  with  his  own  hand  he  called  upon  them 
to  follow  him,  and  Lepidus,  finding  himself  abandoned  on 
all  sides,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  victor,  and  be^ed 
his  life  with   abject  entreaties.      Octavius   was    strong 
enough  to  be  merciful.     He  spared  the  Romans  the  horror 
they  nught  have  felt  at  the  slaughter  of  their  supreme 
pontiff^  and  contented  himself  with  banishing  the  most  con- 
temptible of  his  rivals  to  the  promontory  of  Circeii.    There 
Lepidus  continued  to  live  in  inglorious  obscurity  more 
than  twenty  years.     The  feeble  though  wicked  part   he 
played  in  the  great  scenes  around  him  has  rendered  his 
name  a  byword  in  history;  yet  it  must  be  remembered 
that  CsBsar  himself  had  advanced  him  to  the  highest  ofSces, 
a  distinction  he  must  have  earned  by  some  other  qualifica- 
tions than  mere  rank  and  fortune. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

IfALL  OF   ANTONIUS,  AND    ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE    EMPIRE    OF 

OCTAVIDS. 

A.  u.  716 — 725.    B.  c.  3.S — 29. 

If  we  may  regard  the  -ffineid  of  Virgil  as  shadowing  forth, 
however  faintly,  the  progress  of  the  second  Cassar  to  the 
Empire,  we  may  recognise  in  the  death  of  heroes  with 
which  its  later  books  successively  conclude,  the  steps  along 
which  we  have  already  traced  the  great  epic  of  history. 
One  after  another  the  chiefs  who  filled  the  widest  space  in 
the  scene  have  passed  from  before  us.  Pompeius,  Cato  and 
Csesar  have  given  way  to  a  new  generation.  Cicero  has 
had  his  short  day  of  triumph,  and  perished  in  a  blaze  of 
glory.  Brutus  and  Cassius  have  reached  the  summit  of 
renown,  and  fallen  into  the  grave  of  Soman  liberty.  And 
now  we  have  accompanied  the  last  of  the  ^milii  to  the 
close  of  his  public  life,  and  two  antagonists  alone  remain, 
like  Turnus  and  ^neas,  to  crown  the  eventful  contest 
with  a  mortal  duel.  Antonius  is  now  master  of  the  East, 
Octavius  of  the  West.  Each  reigns  as  a  sovereign  through- 
out his  own  sphere  of  command ;  but  the  Roman  empire 
cannot  yet  be  sundered  into  a  double  monarchy,  and 
neither  potentate  can  rest  till  he  has  destroyed  the  other, 
and  reunited  in  his  own  hand  the  cloven  sceptre  of  the 
world. 

On  the  deposition  of  Lepidus  his  conqueror  commanded 
not  less  than  45  legions,  25,000  horsemen,  and  light  troops 
to  the  number  of  37,000.     More  than  500  galleys  bore  his 
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victorious   ensign.     But  the  morning  after  a  yictory   is 
often  more  to  be  feared  than  the  day  of  combat  hy  chiefs 
armed  against  the  laws  of  their  country.     The  soldiers, 
conscious  of  their  strength,  demanded  imperiously  the  same 
rewards  which  they  had  earned  on  the  field  of  Philippi. 
Octavius  promised  them  crowns,  arms  and  equipments, 
with  more  brilliant  distinctions  to  their  officers.  "  These  are 
mere  playthings^  replied  the  tribune  Ofilius ;  "  the  veteran 
must  be  repaid  with  money  and  landsJ*     The  imperator 
discovered  no  sign  of  anger  at  the  freedom  of  this  language, 
but  the  next  night  the  importunate  tribune  disappeared* 
The  hint  howeverwas  not  lost  upon  Octavius.   He  impoaed 
severe  exactions,  which  fell  chiefly  upon  Sicily,  to  raise 
the  sums  required.     Every  soldier  received  500  drachmas. 
After  regulating  the  administration  of  the  island  which  had 
80  long  eluded  his  grasp,  and  sending  Statilius  to  take  pos- 
session of  Africa,  he  returned  to  Borne.     The  senate  re- 
ceived him  at  the  gates  of  the  city ;  the  people,  rejoicing 
in  the  abundance  which  had  followed  upon  his  victory,  at- 
tended him,  crowned  with  flowers,  to  the  Capitol.     They 
would  have  overwhelmed  him  with  honours.     AflTecting, 
however,  already  the  part  of  disinterestedness  and  modera- 
tion which  he  maintained  throughout  the  remainder  of  his 
long  career,  he  would  only  accept  the  tribunitian  inviola- 
bility, an  ovation,  and  a  golden  statue,  on  which  the  legend 
should  be  inscribed,  "  To  Ctssar^  the  restorer  of  peace  by 
sea  and  land.^    When  the  citizens  offered  to  take  the 
pontificate  from  the  unworthy  Lepidus  and  confer  it  upon 
the  preserver  of  his  country,  he  refused  to  violate  the  laws 
which  declared  that  high  office  peipetuaL 

The  fate  of  the  usurper,  whose  name^  he  bore,  and  whose 
elevation  he  already  rivalled,  had  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  Octavius.  From  the  first,  when  sur- 
rounded by  dubious  friends  and  ill-disguised  enemies,  the 
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preservation  of  his  own  life  had  been  his  most  pressing 
care,  and  the  caution  and  dissimulation  he  then  learnt  did  not 
now  abandon  him,  when  he  seemed  to  touch  the  summit  of 
his  ambition.  Even  for  the  triumvirate  he  had  affected  to 
seek  a  legitimate  sanction ;  nor  did  he  ever  suffer  his  most 
daring  aggressions  to  be  divested  of  this  pretence  of  legaUtj. 
Before  reentering  the  city,  outside  the  pomoerium  (for  an 
imperator  could  not  present  himself  publicly  in  the  forum), 
he  had  read  a  discourse  in  which  he  rendered  account  to 
the  people  of  all  his  acts ;  therein  he  invoked  necessity  in  ex- 
cuse for  his  proscriptions,  and  gave  assurances  for  the  future 
of  peace  and  clemency.  As  a  pledge  of  his  newly  adopted  iioiSf 
moderation  he  burnt  the  letters  which  had  been  addressed 
to  Sextus  by  certain  of  the  nobility;  and  to  show  that 
the  urgent  requirements  of  the  war  alone,  and  no  lust  of 
rapine,  had  forced  him  to  extort  money  by  confiscation,  he 
suppressed  various  imposts,  and  remitted  to  the  publicans 
and  debtors  of  the  state  the  arrears  due  to  the  treasury. 
Finally,  he  declared  that  he  would  abdicate  with  his  col- 
league as  soon  as  Antonius  should  have  terminated  the 
war  with  the  Parthians.  Meanwhile,  he  restored  their 
ancient  prerogatives  to  the  magistracies  of  the  city,  and 
pretended  to  consign  to  oblivion  the  late  reign  of  anarchy. 
The  adroit  administration  of  Maecenas  reconciled  many 
enmities  and  soothed  many  a  wounded  vanity.  Life  and 
property  in  the  city  were  secured  by  the  institution  of  a 
cohort  of  guards,  who  now  for  the  first  time  patrolled  at 
night  its  dark  and  tortuous  streets.  The  whole  peninsula, 
many  parts  of  which  had  been  almost  abandoneQ  to  ban- 
ditti, was  scoured  by  an  active  police,  the  fortresses  of  the 
robbers  demolished,  and  the  factories  kept  on  their  estates 
by  the  wealthiest  proprietors  thrown  open  for  the  release* 
of  kidnapped  freemen.  Notwithstanding  the  promise  he 
had  given  to  the  slaves  who  had  fought  for  Sextus,  to 
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respect  the  liberty  they  had  won  by  arms,  Octayius,  with 
the  full  approbation  of  the  senate  and  people,  caused  them 
to  be  restored  to  their  former  masters,  and  even  put  to  a 
cruel  death  as  brigands  and  f natives  all  those  whose 
masters  could  not  be  discovered*  The  cities  of  Italy, 
saved  from  famine  by  his  victories,  from  pillage  by  his 
vigilance,  from  the  terrors  of  a  servile  explosion  by  what 
they  considered  his  politic  severity,  hailed  as  more  than 
man  the  beneficent  author  of  so  many  blessings,  and  placed 
the  image  of  the  son  of  Julius  among  the  statues  of  their 
tutelary  divinities. 

After  the  treaty  of  Brundisium,  Antouius,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Athens  with  Octavia, 
watching  at  the  same  time,  amidst  the  wildest  dissipation, 
the  events  which  were  taking  place  in  Italy  and  the 
affairs  of  the  East.  The  progress  of  the  former  we  have 
already  traced.  In  the  opposite  quarter  the  Parthians 
had  continued  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  empire;  though, 
beyond  their  own  frontiers,  the  inefficiency  of  their  equip- 
ments or  the  quarrels  of  their  rulers  disarmed  their  hos- 
tility of  its  recent  terrors.  The  lieutenants  of  Antonius 
had  gained  brilliant  advantages  over  them.  Sosius  had 
driven  them  out  of  Syria;  Canidius  had  worsted  their 
allies,  the  Albanians  and  Iberians.  But  Ventidius  had 
won  more  distinguished  laurels  than  either.  This  gallant 
soldier,  who  has  been  mentioned  already  as  a  trusty  officer 
in  the  camp  of  Antonius,  and  whom  his  imperator  had 
recently  rewarded  with  the  consulship,  was  a  native  of  the 
Italian  city  of  Asculum,  where  he  had  been  taken  captive 
while  yet  a  child,  and  carried  at  his  mother's  breast  before 
the  triumphal  car  of  PompeiusStrabo.  He  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  humble  occupation  of  a  mule  jobber  in  the  city 
of  his  captors,  and  subsequently  employed  by  Csssar  in 
GauL     There  ho  had  risen  by  his  merits  through  the 
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yarious  grades  of  service ;  he  had  transferred  his  sword 
to  the  interests  of  Antonius,  and  had  now  been  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  an  army  in  Cilicia.  The  victories 
he  gained  in  that  quarter  entitled  him  to  claim  a  triumph^ 
and  the  citizens  were  startled  at  the  reverse  of  fortune 
which  had  thus  elevated  a  foreign  slave  to  the  highest 
distinction  of  the  noblest  of  the  Romans.  But  though  ^.^.m. 
irresistible  in  the  field  Yentidius  had  not  ventured  to  pur- 
sue the  enemy  into  his  own  country.  He  feared^  perhaps^ 
to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  Antonius,  who  was  more  sen- 
sible than  Octavius  to  the  reproach  now  current  in  the 
mouths  of  his  countrymen^  that  both  he  and  his  rival 
acquired  their  victories  by  the  hands  of  their  lieutenants. 

Antonius,  however,  had  celebrated  the  exploits  ofVen- 
tidius  at  Athens  by  magnificent  games,  at  which  he 
exhibited  himself  with  the  attributes  of  Bacchus.  The 
Athenians,  who  had  almost  exhausted  the  resources  of 
flattery,  could  invent  for  him  no  other  compliment  than  to 
present  him  with  the  hand  of  their  protectress  Minerva. 
He  accepted  the  offer,  but  demanded  at  the  same  time  a 
dowry  of  one  thousand  talents.  But  he  was  now  wearied 
with  adulation,  and  ambitious  of  military  glory.  He 
showed  himself  at  least  for  an  instant  in  Asia,  where  he 
undertook  the  conduct  of  the  siege  of  Samosata  in  person, 
while  he  dismissed  Yentidius  to  Rome.  In  this  operation, 
however,  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  was  glad  to  raise  the 
siege  on  receiving  a  sum  of  three  hundred  talents.  He  . 
returned  once  more  to  Athens,  from  whence  he  sailed,  as 
we  have  seen,  for  Tarentum,  and  there  left  Octavia  and 
his  children,  determined  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  a 
grand  expedition  against  the  Parthians.  But  the  temper 
of  Antonius,  hasty,  violent,  and  capricious,  was  in  every 
respect  the  reverse  of  that  of  his  cool  and  self-mastered 
rival      No  sooner  had  he  left  the  side  of  the  virtuous 
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Octavia  than  be  recollected  the  fascinations  of  Cleopatra, 
which  he  had  for  four  years  renounced*  He  summoned 
his  mistress  to  meet  him  at  Laodicea  on  his  route  to  the 
eastern  frontier,  and  there  amused  himself,  as  in  former 
times,  with  festivities  and  dalliance.  To  the  amazement 
of  his  Roman  companions  in  arms  he  publicly  acknow* 
'^f-lcdgcd  the  children  she  had  borne  him,  calling  them  in 
Eastern  phraseology  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  and  ^giving 
them  already  the  title  of  kings  in  anticipation  of  the 
thrones  he  was  about  to  conquer  for  them.  The  queen 
herself  watched  every  opportunity,  and  keeping  her  policy 
steadily  in  view  amidst  orgies  and  caresses,  extorted  from 
him  the  command  of  the  regions  which  her  ancestors  had 
most  devoutly  coveted,  comprising  the  long  extent  of  coast 
from  the  Casius  to  the  Taurus. 
*.n.7i8.  About  midsummer  of  the  year  718,  Antonius  had  as- 
sembled  a  hundred  thousand  men  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
from  thence  he  dismissed  Cleopatra  to  Egypt,  promising 
to  execute  his  warlike  designs  before  the  dose  of  the  year, 
and  rejoin  her  at  Alexandria  in  the  winter,  having  ahneady 
lost  the  best  season  for  operations.  He  has  been  accused 
of  precipitation  in  thus  commencing  the  campiugn  at 
once,  instead  of  wintering  in  Armenia,  and  deferring 
his  invasion  of  Parthia  till  the  following  spring.  But 
if  the  error  had  been  already  committed,  expedition  and 
vigour  he  thought  might  perhaps  still  avail  to  repur 
it.  In  the  haste  however  with  which  he  now  moved 
he  allowed  his  machines  to  fall  into  the  rear,  and  when, 
having  crossed  the  southern  districts  of  Armenia,  and 
penetrated  three  hundred  miles  into  the  region  of  Atro- 
patene,  beyond  the  Tigris,  he  reached  the  walls  of  a  great 
city  named  Praaspa,  he  found  himself  destitute  of  the 
artillery  requisite  for  forming  a  regular  siege.  He  sate 
himself  down  to  reduce  the  place  by  a  more   tedious 
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process;  meanwhile  his  munitions  were  cut  off  by  thef 
Parthian  horsemen,  and  after  long  delaj  and  the  desertion 
of  his  Armenian  allies,  he  was  compelled  to  break  up  from 
his  lines  and  commence  a  retreat  in  mid-autumn.  The  cold 
weather  was  about  to  set  in  throughout  th^  lofty  regions 
which  now  surrounded  him  on  every  side.  His  route 
lay  to  the  north-west,  in  the  heart  of  a  country  still 
ruder  and  more  inclement  than  that  which  he  was  quitting. 
During  a  march  of  twenty-seven  days  the  army  suffered 
hardships  unparalleled  in  their  military  annals.  The 
intense  cold,  the  blinding  snow  and  sleet,  the  want  some- 
times of  provisions,  sometimes  of  water,  the  use  of  poison- 
ous herbs  and  the  harassing  attacks  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
and  bowmen,  which  could  only  be  repelled  by  maintaining 
the  dense  array  and  perfect  discipline  of  the  phalanx 
or  the  tortoise,  reduced  the  retreating  army  one-third 
of  its  numbers.  At  length,  on  its  recrossing  the  Araxes, 
the  Parthians  desisted  from  the  pursuit.  The  faithless 
Armenians,  into  whose  country  it  had  returqed,  dared  not 
repel  it^  and  Antonius  was  too  intent  on  regaining  the 
voluptuous  halls  of  Cleopatra,  to  devote  any  time  to 
vengeance  or  even  to  refreshment.  Dragging  along  his 
wearied  but  still  obedient  soldiers,  with  rapid  marches, 
which  cost  them  eight  thousand  more  men,  he  at  last 
reached  the  Roman  frontier.  Distributing  his  exhausted 
battalions  in  their  cantonments,  he  joined  Cleopatra  in 
Syria,  whither  she  had  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  re- 
turned with  her,  unabashed,  to  the  pleasures,  of  the 
Egyptian  capital. 

Notwithstanding  the  disasters  of  this  retreat,  which  sur-A.n.m 
passed  even  the  deadly  defeat  of  Carrhss,  Antonius  pre- 
sumed in  his  despatches  to  the  senate  to  proclaim  himself 
a  victor.     Octavius,  who  now  in  the  repose  and  plenty 
which  reigned  at  Bome  was  reaping  the  fruit  of  his 
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genuine  successes,  affected  to  allow  his  colleague  all  the 
gloiy  he  pretended  to,  while  he  took  care  to  let  the  real 
truth  be  known,  and  the  contrast  between  iiieir  respectiTe 
services  dulj  appreciated.     At  the  games  which   were 
celebrated  the  following  year  on  the  death  of   Sextos, 
he  desired  that  the  chariot  of  Antonius  should  be  decked 
with  triumphal  chaplets,   and  placed  his  statue  in  the 
temple  of  Concord,  in  token  of  the  cordial  alliance  which 
they  still  mutually  affected.      More  sincere  and  more 
earnest  was  the  conduct  of  the  virtuous  Octavia.     Yet 
in  her  genuine  zeal  for  the  best  interests  of  her  husband, 
she  only  precipitated  the  dissensions  which  were  ripening 
between  him  and  her  brother.     Anxious  to  snatch  him 
from  the  fatal  influence  by  which  he  was  enthralled,  which 
not  only  crippled  his  energies  as  an  imperator,  but  was 
already  causing  deep  scandal  and  offence  to  his  country- 
men at  home,   she   demanded   her  brother's  permission 
to  rejoin  him.     Octavius  consented,  not  without   hope, 
perhaps,  that  the  outrages  she  would  receive  from  him 
would  furnish  him  with  a  specious  pretext  of  war,  and 
divest  his  rival  of  the  little  popularity  which  stiU  remained 
to  him.     Antonius  was  at  this  time  in  Syria,  whither 
he  had  returned  from  Egypt,  and  was  making  preparadons 
for  a  fresh   expedition,  directed  professedly  agiunst  the 
Parthians,   but  in  reality  against  Armenia.     He   learnt 
that  his  wife  had  already  arrived  at  Athens.     As  Octavius 
had  foreseen,   he  ordered    her  to  advance   no   further. 
Octavia    easily   divined    the    motive  *  of   this    injurious 
message;  nevertheless  she  contented  herself  with  asking 
in  reply  whither  he  desired  her  to  transmit  the  presents 
she  was  bearing  to  him.     These  consisted  of  clothing 
for  the  army,  a  laige  number  of  beasts  of  burden,  to- 
gether with  money  and  valuables  intended  for  both  men* 
and  officers ;   besides   these  she  brought  two  .  thousand* 
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picked  men,  magnificently  arrayed,  for  the  imperator's 
own  bodyguard.  Cleopatra  was  on  the  watch  to  frustrate 
the  influence  of  these  anxious  efforts  of  a  fruitless  affection. 
She  pretended  to  fall  into  the  deepest  distress,  and  to  take 
a  disgust  of  life,  which  made  her  lover  fear  she  might 
conceive  some  desperate  resolution.  Completely  blinded 
by  these  artifices,  he  allowed  his  enchantress  to  lead  him 
back  to  Alexandria,  and  put  off,  at  the  beck  of  the  wanton 
foreigner,  the  vindication  of  his  own  honour  as  well  as 
that  of  Crassus.  Octavia  scorned  to  play  the  rival  to 
an  unworthy  mistress,  and  returned  with  calm  dignity 
to  Bome,  abandoning  her  reckless  husband  to  the  fate 
he  merited.  At  home  she  was  received  by  the  citizens 
with  every  demonstration  of  tenderness  and  respect :  the 
care  she  took  of  her  children  by  Antonius,  and  even 
of  those  borne  to  him  by  Fulvia,  all  of  whom  were  equally 
abandoned  by  their  profligate  father,  moved  their  warmest 
admiration.  But  the  KomanSj  says  Plutarch,  pitied  not 
the  venerable  matron,  they  pitied  rather  the  infatuated 
Antonius ;  and  thoco  chiefly  who  had  seen  Cleopatra,  and 
judged  her  to  have  no  advantage  over  Octavia  either 
in  beauty  or  youth. 

If  the  Eastern  triumvir  had  lost  credit  with  his  country- 
men by  his  reverses,  he  fell  still  more  in  their  favour  when 
the  next  year  he  gained  a  political  success.  In  720  he  a.  u.  72a. 
made  a  short  incursion  into  Armenia,  and  invited  Arta- 
vasdes,  the  monarch  who  had  so  lately  betrayed  him,  to 
confer  with  him  in  person,  and  atone  for  his  misdeeds  by 
surrendc.  ing  a  princess  in  marriage  to  one  of  his  own 
children.  Artavasdes  distrusted  with  reason  this  specious 
offer  of  conciliation,  and  for  some  time  eluded  the  pro* 
posal.  When  at  last  he  fell  into  the  snare  he  was  laden 
with  gilded  chains,  and  carried  to  Alexandria.  The  con*  • 
queror,  proud  of  his  captive  and  his  bloodless  victory,  en-  . 
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acted  the  pomp  of  a  triumph  in  the  streets  of  the  Egyptian 
capital,  causing  no  less  disgust  to  his  own  countrymen  by 
this  idle  act  of  vanity  than  by  the  arrogance  with  which 
he  conceded  to  his  bastard  children  the  kingdoms  of 
Armenia  and  Parthia  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  provinces  of 
Cilicia  and  Cyrene  on  the  other.  He  audaciously  trans- 
mitted a  mandate  to  Rome,  requiring  that  these  donations 
should  be  acknowledged  and  registered  there. 

The  Alexandrian  court  now  plunged  again  into  the 
grossest  debauchery,  the  queen  leading  the  way  and  ex- 
erting her  invention  to  contrive  new  pleasures  for  the 
Roman  voluptuary.  She  had  secured,  as  she  fondly  deemed, 
the  stability  of  her  ancestral  throne,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  extended  its  outworks.     Vaster  views  of  dominion 
were  opening  upon  her :  she  might  aspire  to  see  her  pa- 
vilion planted  on  the  Tarpeian  hill,  and  erect  the  throne 
of  Alexander  among  the  trophies  of  Caesar.     When  she 
pledged  her  royal  word  with  more  than  usual  solemnity, 
she  swore  by  the  decrees  she  would  dictate  from  the 
Capitol.     Nor  was  she  really  indifferent,  perhaps,  to  the 
person  of  the  illustrious  lover  she  held  in  captivity.   Though 
her  own  security  had  been  her  first  object,  and  her  am- 
bition  the  second,  the  inspirer  of   so  many  licentious 
passions  was  at  last  enslaved  herself.     She  might  diafJaJTi 
the  fear  of  a  rival  potentate,  and  defy  the  indignation  of 
Octavius ;  but  her  anxiety  about  hb  sister  was  the  instinct 
of  the  woman  radier  than  of  the  queen.     She  could  not 
forget  that  a  wife's  legitimate  influence  had  once  detained 
her  lover  from  her  side  for  more  than  two  whole  years : 
she  might  still  apprehend  the  awakening  of  his  reason,  and 
his  renunciation  of  an  alliance  which  at  times  he  felt,  she 
well  knew,  to  be  bitterly  degrading.     To  retun  her  grasp 
of  her  admirer,  as  well  as  her  seat  upon  the  throne  of  the 
Ptolemies,  she  must  drown  his  scruples  in  voluptuous 
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oblivion^  and  invent  new  charms  to  revive  and  amuse  his 
jaded  passion.  Her  personal  talents  were  of  the  most 
varied  kind :  she  was  an  admirable  singer  and  musician ; 
she  was  skilled  in  many  languages^  and  possessed  intel- 
lectual accomplishments  rarely  found  among  the  staidest 
of  her  sex,  combined  with  the  archness  and  humour  of 
the  lightest.  She  exerted  herself  to  pamper  her  lover's 
sensual  appetites,  to  stimulate  bis  flagging  interests  by 
ingenious  surprises,  nor  less  to  gratify  the  revival  of  his 
nobler  propensities  with  paintings  and  sculptures,  and 
works  of  literature.  At  her  command  he  presided  at  the 
public  games,  or  varied  his  debauches  with  philosophy  and 
criticism.  She  amused  him  with  sending  divers  to  fasten 
salt  fish  to  the  bait  of  his  angling  rod ;  and  when  she  had 
pledged  herself  to  consume  the  value  of  ten  million  ses- 
terces at  a  meal,  amazed  him  by  dissolving  in  a  humble 
pot  of  vinegar  a  pearl  of  inestimable  price.  Painters  and 
sculptors  were  chained  to  group  the  illustrious  pair  to- 
gether, and  the  coins  of  the  kingdom  bore  the  heads  and 
names  of  both  conjointly.  The  Roman  legionary  with  the 
name  of  Cleopatra  inscribed  upon  his  shield,  found  himself 
transformed  into  a  Macedonian  bodyguard.  Masques 
were  represented  at  court  in  which  the  versatile  Plancus 
sank  into  the  character  of  a  stage  buffoon,  and  enacted 
the  part  of  the  sea-god  Glaucus  in  curt  cerulean  vestments,^ 
crowned  with  the  feathery  heads  of  the  papyrus,  and 
deformed  with  the  tail  of  a  fish.  The  lovers  arrayed  them- 
selves as  Isis  and  Osiris,  and  the  Egyptian,  more  ere-  ' 
dulous  than  the  Roman  or  the  Greek,  crouched  before  this 
stranfTc  incarnation  of  his  mild  and  venerable  divinities. 

The  first  months  of  the  year  721  passed  away  in  the 
capital  of  the  East  amidst  licentious  orgies,"  the  rumour  of 
tvhich  caused  deep  resentment  at  Rome,  while  the  popu- 
larity of  Octavius  was  justly  rising  higher.     The  heir  of 
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the  dictator  was  beginning  to  fill  in  the  public  eye  the 
space  left  vacant  bj  his  uncle^s  death.     His  manners  were 
affable,  his  concern  for  the  public  weal  was  pasdonate  and 
unwearied,  and  even  the  pretence  he  still  maintained  of 
amitj  towards  an  unworthy  colleague  seemed  amiable  and 
graceful     After  the  reduction  of  Sicily  he  had  devoted 
some  time,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  establishment  of  a  mild 
^'[!;^f'but  firm  administration  in  Borne:  in  the  following  year, 
however,  he  had   thrown  himself,  without  reserve   into 
fatigues  and  dangers  to  maintain  the  honour  of  his  countiy 
against  hostile  barbarians.     He  engaged  the  Salassi  and 
Taurisci  in  person  amidst  the  rudest  passes  of  the  Alps, 
defeated  the  Libumi  and  lapydes  in  Dalmatia,  and  carried 
his  arms  against  the  Fannonians  on  the  waters  of  the 
Save.     At  the  end  of  three  campaigns  the  rising  of  the 
Illyrian  tribes  was  effectually  quelled,  and  their  country 
finally  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province.     Octavius  ob- 
tained the  distinction  of  an  honourable  wound :  the  senate 
decreed  him  a  triumph,  but  the  moment  was  not  propitious 
to  the  indulgence  of  vanity,  and  he  discreetly  deferred  its 
celebration  to  a  later  period.     Already  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  721  the  rivals  had  entered  upon  a  series  of  angry 
recriminations.     Antonius  objected  that  hb  colleague  had 
expelled  Sextus  from  the  seat  of  his  power,  and  deprived 
Lepidus,  without  dividing  with  himself  the  troops  and 
provinces  wrested  from  their  common  adversaries.     He 
complained  that  the  soldiers  of  Octavius  had  been  gratified 
with  lands  in  Italy,  his  own  neglected.     Octavius  retorted 
by  charging  his  rival  with  the  murder  of  Sextus,  and  the 
captivity  of  Artavasdes,  a  friend  and  ally  of  the  republic, 
whose  honour  suffered  by  such  harsh  injustice.     He  up- 
bnuded  him  with  the  favours  he  had  bestowed  upon  the 
Egyptian  queen  and  her  upstart  children,  particularly  his 
acknowledging  Ciesario  as  the  genuine  son  of  the  dictator. 
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Stung  with  the  scorn  now  cast  on  his  pretended  conquests^ 
Antonius  rushed  once  more  into  the  field  at  the  head  of  J;J;gJ' 
his  Syrian  legions^  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Araxes. 
But  fearing  to  waste  his  resopces  in  another  perilous 
campaign^  while  danger  was  gathering  behind  him^  he 
there  betook  himself  to  negotiation,  and  after  securing  the 
alliance  of  the  king  of  Atropatene,  turned  his  back  for  the 
third  time  on*  the  still  unpunished  Parthians.  He  had  ap- 
pointed Cleopatra  to  meet  him  at  Ephesus,  and  thither  he 
directed  Canidius  to  lead  sixteen  legions  of  trained  and 
devoted  veterans.  There  also  he  summoned  his  auxiliaries 
and  allies.  His  officers  levied  fresh  battalions  among  the 
subjects  of  the  republic  in  Greece  and  Macedonia,  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  and  the  aid  of  the  barbarians  from  the 
Sjrtis  to  the  Caspian  was  invoked  to  swell  the  multitude 
of  many  colours,  arms  and  languages,  assembled  under  his 
banners.  A  numerous  fleet  was  collected  from  the  ports 
and  islands  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean:  the  most 
daring  seamen  and  the  best  navigators  of  the  world  be- 
longed to  the  dominions  subjected  to  his  sway.  The 
queen  of  Egypt  assumed  a  martial  attitude  befitting  her 
claims  to  universal  sovereignty*  Her  armies  also  were 
numerous  and  well-appointed ;  her  navies  were  celebrated 
for  the  size  of  their  galleys  and  the  weight  of  their  ar- 
tillery ;  and  she  could  pour  into  the  lap  of  her  admirer 
treasures  hoarded  through  centuries  of  commercial  splen- 
dour. Yet  the  real  object  of  these  vast  preparations  was 
still  unavowed.  Antonius  pretended  to  be  absorbed  in  his 
accustomed  frivolities.  He  passed  the  winter  at  Samos 
amidst  the  orgies  of  Athens  and  Alexandria.  The  deli- 
cious little  island  was  crowded  with  musicians,  dancers  and 
players :  its  shores  resounded  with  the  wanton  strains  of 
the  flute  and  tabret     The  resources  which  should  have 

been  husbanded  for  the  approaching  conflict  were  lavished 
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on  a  splendid  Dionjsian  festival,  and  the  new  Bacchus 
repeated  the  puerile  extravagances  of  former  years,  while 
the  empire  of  the  world  was  trembling  in  the  balance. 
i'l'lV'     ^^^  consuls  for  the  year  722  were  Domitius  and  Sosius^ 
both  of  them  adherents  of  Antonius.  and  appointed   to 
their  high  office  according  to  the  agreement  still  existing 
between  him  and  Octavius.      But  this  advantage   was 
speedily  counterbalanced  by  the  defection  of  some  of  his 
chief  supporters,  who  augured  ill  of  the  success  of  a  cause 
sustained  so  feebly.     Plancus,  who  had  consented  to  de- 
grade himself  for  the  amusement  of  the  court  of  Alexan- 
dria, reappeared  in  the  senate,  and  declared  himself  dis- 
gusted with  the  follies  and  impieties  of  his  late  patron. 
Titius,  the  officer  who  had  consummated  the  destruction 
of  Sextus,  abandoned  the  imperator  who  had  shrunk  from 
avowing  it.     These  deserters  betrayed  to  Octavius  the 
testament  of  Antonius,  which  they  had  witnessed,   and 
which  they  had  deposited  for  him  in  the  custody  of  the 
Vestal  Virgins.     At  this  last  act  of  treachery  the  people 
were  disposed  to  murmur ;  the  sin  they  feared  might  be 
visited  upon  the  nation.     But  when  the  contents  of  the 
document  were  divulged,  indignation  overruled  every  other 
feeling.     Antonius  had  acknowledged  the  legitimacy  of 
the  dictator's  foul  union  with  the  foreigner:  he  had  de- 
clared Cassario  the  heir  of  Cs&sar :  he  had  by  a  solemn  act 
ratified  his  own  drunken  donations  of  sceptres  and  pro- 
vinces to  his  bastards :  finally,  he  had  directed  his  own 
body  to  be  entombed  with  Cleopatra's  in  the  mausoleum 
of  the  Ptolemies.     When  these  amazing  facts  were  made 
known  none  ventured  to  distrust  the  rumours  which  cir- 
culated from  mouth  to  mouth,  that  he  had  pledged  Cleo- 
patra in  his  cups  to  sacrifice  the  West  to  her  ambition, 
and  remove  to  Alexandria  the  government  of  the  world, 
to  spurn  the  Gods  of  the  forum  and  the  Capitol,  and 
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prostrate  Mars  and  Quirinus  before  the  monsters  of  the 
Nile.  Octayius  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  listened 
with  suppressed  exultation  to  the  wild  aodaim  which 
greeted  him  as  the  champion  of  the  nation,  the  asserter  of 
its  principles,  and  the  defender  of  its  faith.  The  consuls 
quitted  the  city  in  which,  as  partizans  of  Antonius,  they 
found  themselves  ill  at  ease.  Nevertheless  Octavius  still 
refrained  from  declaring  him  a  public  enemy.  He  was 
willing  to  leave  a  door  still  open  to  the  repentance  of  his 
misguided  friends.  It  was  enough  to  proclaim  war  against 
Egypt.  The  term  of  the  triumvirate  had  expired.  Octa- 
vius did  not  renew  it.  He  directed  the  senate  to  annul 
the  appointment  of  Antonius  to  the  consulship,  and  took 
possession  of  it  himself  with  Messala,  at  the  beginning  of  b.'c'.3i. 
723.  At  such  a  crisis  the  legitimate  title  was  more 
effective  than  any  extraordinary  charge.  Surrounded  by 
the  citizens  arrayed  in  their  soldiers'  cloaks,  the  consul 
placed  himself  before  the  temple  of  Bellona  in  the  garb  of 
a  Fecial,  and  sanctified  hostilities  with  a  solemn  declara- 
tion of  war. 

Even  the  nobles  who  repaired  at  this  moment  to  the 
side  of  Antonius  joined  in  vehement  entreaties  that  he 
would  dismiss  Cleopatra  from  his  camp  and  his  counsels, 
and  reduce  the  impending  struggle  to  a  personal  contest 
between  himself  and  his  rival  He  replied  by  divorcing 
his  legitimate  wife,  and  thus  breaking  the  last  legal  tie 
which  bound  him  to  his  country.  Preparations  for  war 
were  pushed  forward  eagerly  on  both  sides.  Octavius 
formally  demanded  a  conference  on  the  coast  either  of 
Italy  or  lUyricum,  requiring  that  both  parties  should 
pledge  themselves  to  observe  the  decision  at  which  they 
should  arrive.  "Who  then^^  asked  Antonius,  "shall  be 
umpire  between  us,  if  either  infringe  the  covenant?^*    There 
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was  now  no  third  power,  such  as  Lepidus  or  Sextu3>  to 
hold  the  scales  between  them. 

Antonius  had  100,000  infantry  and  12,000  horse.     Bo- 
gud,  king  of  Mauretania,  Mithridates,  king  of  Commagene, 
Archelaus  of  Cappadocia,  Fhiladelphus  of  Paphlagonia, 
Tarcondimotus,  dynast  of  Cilicia,  and  Adullas,  a  chief  of 
the  Thracians,  followed  his  banners  in  person.     Polemo, 
king  of  Fontus,  Deiotarus  of  Galatia,  Artavasdes  of  Media, 
Herodes  of  Judea,  with   some  princes   of  Arabia,   had 
sent  him  auxiliaries.     His  fleet  counted  500  large  war 
galleys,  many  of  which  had  eight  or  even  ten  banks  of 
oars,  but  they  were  heavy  and  unmanageable,  and  bat  im- 
perfectly manned.     The  forces  of  Octayius  were  inferior 
in  number,  amounting  to  80,000  infantry,  12,000  caTalry, 
with  only  150  vessels,   and  these  too  of  a  smaller  class. 
But    their    lightness,    together  with  the   tried    skill  of 
their  crews,  who  had  fought  and  conquered  in  the  ardu- 
ous contest  with   Sextus,  might   amply  compensate   for 
this  numerical  inferiority.     Antonius  had  adopted  Patrae 
in  the  Peloponnesus  for  his  winter  quarters,  but  for  the 
better  support  of  his  vast  armies  he  had  dispersed  them 
in  small  divisions  along  the  coast  of  the  Ionian.     Mean- 
while his  navy  suffered  from  sickness  and  inaction.      The 
straits  were  left  unguarded,  the  sea  was  abandoned  to 
Agrippa,  who  first  stationed  himself  at  Methone,  and 
when  his  master's  preparations  were  complete,  led  his 
fleet  to  the  coast  of  Epirus,  to  cover  the  disembarkation 
of  his  armies.     From  that  moment  defections  commenced 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Antonians.     Domitius  gave  the  signal 
of  desertion.      Deiotarus,  Amyntas,  and  at  a  later  period 
Fhiladelphus,   followed  his  example.     Antonius  fancied 
himself  surrounded  by  traitors ;  he  tortured  and  slew  those 
whom  he  most  suspected,  whether  foreigners  or  Romans. 
He  distrusted  Cleopatra  herself,  and  insisted  on  her  tasting 
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in  hb  company  all  the  viands  which  were  offered  to  him. 
She  derided  the  futility  of  such  a  precaution.  Placing  a 
chaplet  on  his  head,  she  invited  him  to  cast  the  flowers 
into  a  goblet  and  quaff  them  in  the  wine.  When  he  was 
about  to  pledge  her,  she  abruptly  stopped  him,  and  com- 
manded a  condemned  criminal  to  swallow  the  draught. 
The  wretch  fell  instantly  dead  at  her  feet.  The  flowers 
had  been  steeped  in  poison. 

The  defection  of  individuab  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  defeat  of  detachments.  Sosius  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  on  Agrippa's  galleys,  and  Antonius  himself  wad 
worsted  in  a  skirmish  with  the  land  forces  of  Octavius. 
The  two  vast  armies  had  been  gradually  concentrated  in 
front  of  each  other  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Ambracia, 
with  a  narrow  channel  flowing  between  them,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  fleets  of  the  eastern  triumvir.  The  posi- 
tion of  his  camp  was  confined  and  unhealthy,  and  the 
superiority  the  enemy  had  acquired  at  sea  already  strai- 
tened his  supplies.  Antonius  wished,  it  is  said,  to  re- 
move the  theatre  of  war  to  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  and 
decide  the  inheritance  of  Cassar  on  the  field  of  Pharsalia. 
But  Cleopatra,  fearing  for  her  own  means  of  retreat,  dis- 
suaded him  from  this  project  To  a  challenge  to  single 
combat  Octavius  returned  a  contemptuous  refusal.  Already 
did  Antonius  despur  of  victory  either  by  sea  or  land.  He 
prepared  for  flight,  and  was  about  to  lead  his  fleet  into  the 
open  waters  of  the  Leucadian  bay,  with  the  intention, 
which  he  carefully  disguised  from  his  followers,  of  break- 
ing through  the  enemy's  line,  and  spreading  sail  for  Egypt, 
leaving  the  army  to  retreat  as  it  best  might  into  Asia. 
Some  of  his  best  Ic^onaries  he  placed  on  board  his  ships, 
which  were  crippled  by  sickness  and  desertion.  But  the 
veterans,  accustomed  to  victory  on  land,  were  dismayed  ac 
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the  prospect  of  an  engagement  at  sea,  and  still  more  bq, 
perhaps,  when  thej  discovered  that  the  ships  were  laden 
with  treasure  and  equipped  for  flight     The   Csesarians 
watched  these  operations  and  made  ready  for  the  encounter. 
For  several  days  the  agitation  of  the  sea  would  not  allow 
'.cIIl'  ^^®  fleets  of  either  party  to  move.    At  last  on  the  2nd  of 
September  the  wind  fell,  and  the  Antonian  galleys  re- 
mained till  midday  becalmed  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits 
At  that  hour  a  light  breeze  sprang  up,  and  the  mighty  ar- 
mament issued  forth  into  the  open  sea.     But  the  huge 
hulks  of  Antonius  were  ill-adapted  either  for  advance  or 
retreat.     They   were   protected,  but  at  the  same    time 
encumbered,  by  bulky  frames  of  timber,  and  the  fra^k 
triremes  of  Octavius  dared  not  inpinge  upon  them  either  in 
front  or  flank.     They  carried  arsenals  in  their  holds  and 
citadels  on  their  decks.     They  hurled  massive  stones  from 
their  wooden  towers,  and  thrust  forth  ponderous  irons  to 
grapple  the  unwary  assailant.     But  the  Ctesariaa  galleys 
came  to  the  attack  with  a^e  and  dexterous  man€euvre& 
Their  well-trained  rowers  bore  up  and  backed  alternately, 
or  swept  away  the  banks  of  the  enemy's  oars  under  cover 
of  a  shower  of  arrows.    They  scudded  round  the  unwieldly 
masses,  distracting  the  attention  of  the  defenders,  and  pro- 
tecting each  other  in  turn  from  grappling  and  boarding. 
The  combat  was  animated  but  indecisive.     The  Liburnian 
galleys  of  Octavius,  the  light  cavalry  of  the  seas,  crippled 
but  could  not  destroy  the  steadfast  phalanxes  opposed  to 
them.     But  while  the  unmanageable  barges  of  Antonius 
rolled  lazily  on  the  water,  incapable  of  attacking,  and 
scarcely  repelling  the  attacks  of  1;heir  pigmy  assailants, 
suddenly  Cleopatra's  galley  anchored  in  the  rear,  hoisted 
its  sails,  and  threaded  the  maze  of  combatants,  followed  by 
the  Egyptian  squadron  of  sixty  barks.    The  enemy  looked 
on  with  wonder,  seeing  them  take  advantage  of  the  wind. 
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and  shape  their  course  for  the  Peloponnesus.     When  An- 

tonius  himself,  observing  the  appointed  signal,  leaped  into 

a  swift  boat  and  followed  rapidly  in  their  wake,  the  rage 

and  shame  of  his  adherents  filled  them  with  despair.    Many 

tore  down  the  turrets  from  their  decks  and  threw  them  into 

the  sea,  to  lighten  their  vessels  for  flight.  Yet  the  struggle 

wajs  still  arduous.    Shattered  and  disabled  as  those  floating 

masses  were,  it  was  impossible  to  sink  or  disarm  them  untU 

fire  was  resorted  to.     Torches  and  javelins  were  hurled 

into  them  from  a  distance,  piles  of  combustibles  were  driven 

against  them;  one  bj  one  they  took  fire,  burnt  to  the 

water's  edge  and  sank  slowly  into  the  waters.     Three 

hundred  galleys  were  captured.     The  army  on  shore  was 

still  uninjured,  and  refused  for  a  time  to  believe  in  its 

chiefs  fsuntheartedness.    When  there  could  no  longer  be 

any  doubt  on  this  point,  it  still  resisted  for  seven  days  the 

solicitations  of  the  conqueror's  emissaries.     It  was  not  till 

Canidius  himself,  who  commanded  them,  abandoned  his 

camp  for  the  quarters  of  Octavius,  that  the  gallant  legions 

could  be  induced  to  make  their  submission. 

The  spot  on  which  the  Antonian  army  was  encamped 
faced  the  scene  of  the  encounter,  and  was  marked  by  a 
little  chapel  of  Apollo,  called  the  Actium,  from  the  point  of 
land  or  acte  on  which  it  stood.  Here  Octavius  instituted 
a  festival,  denominated  the  Actian  Grames,  to  recur  every 
fifth  year,  a  solemnity  which  was  respectfully  observed  for 
many  generations.  From  this  place  the  great  battle 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Bome  and  of  the  world  derived 
its  illustrious  name.  But  on  the  opposite  heights,  on 
which  his  own  legions  had  been  posted,  the  conqueror  de- 
dicated the  beaks  of  the  captured  vessels,  and  planted  a  city, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Nicopolis  in  honour  of  the 
victory.  Having  destroyed  the  fleet  and  taken  possession 
of  the  army  of  hb  adversary,  he  had  nothing  more  to  fear 
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from  the  minion  of.  Cleopatra.  The  punishment  of  the 
foreign  foe  could  be  safely  deferred,  and  the  victor  of  Ac- 
tium  was  anxious  to  secure  the  fruits  of  his  success,  the 
fidelity  of  Borne  and  the  submission  of  the  provinces.  He 
had  left  Msscenas  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  city  in 
his  absence ;  now,  when  it  was  necessary  to  discharge  a 
large  portion  of  the  army,  and  disperse  a  host  of  turbdent 
swordsmen  thoughout  the  fields  of  Italy,  he  joined  mth 
him  the  stronger  arm  and  bolder  courage  of  Agrippa. 
He  proceeded  himself  to  visit  the  cities  of  Greece,  which 
had  suffered  fearfully  under  the  harsh  exactions  of  Aji- 
tonius,  and  now  received  the  conqueror  with  redoubled  iCr 
clamations.  He  repaid  them  with  kindness  and  munifi- 
cence. From  thence  he  passed  into  Asia,  and  received  the 
submission  of  the  states  and  provinces  whom  hia  rival  had 
drawn  into  alliance  with  himself.  Some  he  mulcted  of 
their  treasures,  others  of  their  privileges.  But  the  affiuis 
of  the  East  demanded  mature  deliberation  on  the  spot,  and 
Octavius  proposed  to  pass  the  winter  in  Samos.  From 
hence  however  the  news  of  the  troubles  he  had  foreseen, 
which  began  to  arise  among  the  disbanded  veterans,  soon 
recalled  him  to  Italy,  and  he  arrived  at  Brundisinm  earij 
A.  u.  724.  in  the  year   724.     Knights,   senators  and    magistrates, 

^H^    ^^A    ^^^r  tt  ^^ 

followed  by  multitudes  of  the  citizens,  rushed  forth  from 
Rome  to  salute  him.  This  display  of  general  enthusiasm 
quelled  the  symptoms  of  disorder.  Octavius  listened 
graciously  to  the  complaints  submitted  to  him,  sold  his 
own  effects  and  those  of  his  nearest  friends  to  satisfy  them, 
planted  new  colonies  in  the  territory  of  hostile  cities,  and 
finally  promised  an  ample  donative  from  the  spoils  of  Egypt 
With  the  beginning  of  spring  he  was  again  in  a  condition 
to  follow  the  traces  of  the  fugitives. 

Antonius  and  Cleopatra  had  traversed  the  seas  in  the 
same  vessel,  and  reached  the  shores  of  Africa  at  Pane- 
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tonkiiD^  where  the  Boman  general  landed  to  put  himeelf  at 
the  head  of  a  small  body  of  troops  stationed  there.     The 
queen  proceeded  direct  to  Alexandria,  and  entered  the 
harbour  with  her  galley  decked  with  laurel,  to  prevent  the 
revolt  which  might  have  greeted  her  had  her  discomfiture 
l)een  known.     As  soon  as  she  crossed  the  threshold  of  her 
palace  she  took  bloody  measures  to  secure  the  fidelity  of 
her  troops  and  the  submission  of  the  people,  by  putting  to 
death   every  chief  she  distrusted,   and    scattering  their 
treasures  among  the  soldiers.     Meanwhile  Antonius  had 
been  repulsed  by  the  legionaries,  and  had  learned  the  fate 
of  his  army  at  Actium.     Despair  at  once  overcame  him, 
and  he  could  scarcely  be  prevented  from  killing  himself. 
Dragged  by  his  attendants  to  Alexandria  he  there  found 
Cleopatra  preparing  with  masculine  energy  to  defend  her- 
self.    But  day  after  day  brought  tidings  of  fresh  defections. 
All  the  princes  of  Asia  abandoned  him.     Herod  the  king 
of  the  Jews  offered  to  deliver  to  the  conqueror  the  keys  of 
Egypt.     Some  gladiators  whom  he  had  kept  at  Cyricus 
alone   remained  fiEuthful  to  him.      They  traversed  the 
whole  of  Asia,  cutting  their  way  through  the  enemies  who 
would  have  retained  them,  and  only  surrendered  at  last  on 
a  false  rumour  of  the  death  of  their  master. 

On  the  failure  of  every  resource  Cleopatra  proposed 
to  fly  into  the  distant  regions  of  Arabia,  and  commenced 
transporting  her  galleys  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea. 
But  some  of  these  ships  were  destroyed  by  the  barbarians, 
and  the  design  was  precipitately  abandoned.  A  second 
project,  still  wilder  than  the  first,  was  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  Spain,  and  raise  that  turbulent  province  against  the 
heir  of  Caesar.  When  this  scheme  was  relinquished 
Antonius  shut  himself  up  in  a  tower  on  the  sea  coast, 
but  Cleopatra  still  dreamt  of  resistance,  and  presented 

her  youthful  sons  to  the  people,  arrayed  in  the  garb  of 
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manhood,  that  they  might  feel  themselves  goyemed  hy 
men  and  not  hj  a  woman.  Presently  her  wretched 
lover  quitted  the  retreat  in  which  he  had  professed  to 
imitate  the  solitary  Timon,  and  returned  once  more  to 
the  arms  of  his  enchantress,  without  whom  he  could 
not  live,  with  whom  he  now  prepared  himself  to  die. 
They  formed  with  their  intimates  a  society  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  the  Inseparables  in  Death.  Its  members 
were  pledged  to  enjoy  in  reckless  orgies  the  last  hours 
of  their  existence,  and  when  the  fatal  moment  could  he 
no  longer  deferred,  to  perish  sullenly  together.  Cleo- 
patra made  experiments  on  every  known  kind  of  poison, 
trying  their  effect  on  slaves  and  criminals :  she  persuaded 
fierself  that  the  easiest  death  is  by  the  bite  of  the 
iisp,  which  at  least  left  no  trace  of  suffering  on  the  Tiaage 
of  the  victim. 

Nevertheless  these  reckless  resolutions  did  not  prevent 
either  Antonius  or  his  mistress  from  demanding  grace 
of  the  victor ;  the  one  asked  permission  to  reside  privately 
at  Athens,  the  other  only  solicited  for  her  children  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  which  she  offered  herself  to  resign. 
To  the  petition  of  Antonius  no  answer  was  vouchsafed, 
but  Cleopatra  was  secretly  informed  that  she  should  not 
fail  to  obtain  reasonable  terms  if  she  would  kill  or  drive 
away  her  paramour.  In  making  such  overtures  at  a  time 
when  his  eventual  triumph  was  already  assured,  Octavius 
sought  to  lull  the  Egyptian  into  security.  Her  kingdom 
he  was  resolved  to  make  his  own,  but  he  wished  to  carry 
off  the  detested  foe  in  person,  and  exhibit  her  to  his 
subjects  at  Home;  he  longed  moreover  for  the  hoarded 
treasures  of  the  Ptolemies,  which  despair  might  drive  her 
to  remove  or  to  destroy.  With  this  view  he  directed  his 
freedman  Thyrsus  to  remind  the  wretched  woman  of  the 
influence   her   charms   had   acquired   over   two  Boman 
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imperatOTSy  and  to  insinuate  to  her  that  the  young  Octavius 
\7as  neither  less  generous  nor  less  amorous  than  his  uncle. 
She  might  remember  with  some  dismay  perhaps  that  she 
vras  now  touching  on  her  fortieth  year;  but  her  beauty 
had  always  been  less  formidable  than  the  graces  of  her 
manner  and  conversation.     Accordingly^   still  having  a 
secret  hope  of  a  last  conquest^  she  encouraged  her  lover  to 
prepare  for  a  final  struggle,  while  at  the  same  time  she 
was  contriving  to  betray  and  disarm  him.     As  Octavius 
advanced  Antonius  continued  to  press  him  with  more 
urgent  solicitations.     He  sent   his    son   Antyllus  as  a 
hostage  for  his  good  faith ;  he  delivered  up  Turulius,  one 
of  the  murderers  of  Cesar.     Still  Octavius  made  no  reply 
but  drew  rapidly  nearer.    Pelusium  fell  before  the  in- 
vader ;  but  Antonius  had  armed  some  slender  battalions, 
and  fighting  with  all  his  wonted  bravery  had  routed  his 
cavalry  in  a  skirmish  before  the   walls  of  Alexandria. 
Once  more  he  challenged  his  adversary  to  single  combat ; 
but  Octavius  replied  that  for  himself  he  had  many  ways 
of  dying,  Antonius  but  one.     Thus  baffled  he  was  about 
to  attack  the  Caesarian  fleet,  or  possibly  to  take  flight 
by  sea,  when  he  beheld  his  own  vessels,  seduced  by  the 
artifices  of  Cleopatra,  pass  over  suddenly  to  the  enemy. 
At  the  same  moment,  and  perhaps  through  the  same 
treachery,   the  last  of  his  cohorts  deserted  him.     The 
queen  had  shut  herself  up  in  a  tower  constructed  for  her 
mausoleum:   fearing  the  violence  of  the  man  she  had 
ruined,  she  caused  him  to  be  informed  that  she  had  com- 
mitted suicide.     Antonius  was  satisfied ;  his  wrongs  were 
avenged,  his  indignation  was  appeased.     He  had  no  fur- 
ther hope  of  life,  and  nothing  more  to  live  for.     At  the 
last  moment  he  could  indulge  the  soothing  persuasion 
that  the  traitress  had  repented  of  her  treason,  and  had 
died  for  the  lover  she  had  betrayed.    In  this  sweet  dream 
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he  resolved  himself  to  die.  With  the  aid  of  his  freedman 
Eros,  he  inflicted  upon  himself  a  mortal  wound,  and 
fainted  with  loss  of  blood,  though  he  did  not  inunediatelj 
expire.  While  ho  laj  thus  senseless  Cleopatra  caused 
him  to  be  carried  to  the  foot  of  her  tower,  and  when 
he  came  to  himself  and  learnt  that  she  was  yet  aBre, 
his  last  wish  was  to  die  in  her  arms.  With  the  aid  of  two 
women  who  alone  attended  her,  she  drew  him  up  to 
her  chamber  with  cords,  and  there  wept  and  groaned  over 
his  body,  while  he  called  for  wine,  and  having  drank 
it  breathed  his  last. 

Meanwhile  Octavius  had  entered  Alexandria  unopposed. 
He  charged  an  officer  named  Proculeius  to  secure   the 
queen's  person  alive,  and  not  give  her  time  to  kindle  the 
flames  in  which  he  feared  she  would  consume  her  costliest 
treasures.     Cleopatra  refused  him  admittance,  but  keeping 
her  in  parley  with  a  confederate  at  the  door,  he  scaled 
the  tower  and  entered  by  the  window   above.     She  af- 
fected to  strike  herself  with  a  poniard,  but  he  arrested  her 
arm,  and  proceeded  to  assure  her  of  the  kind  intentions 
of  his'  master.      Still  she  persisted  in  declaring  that  she 
would  starve  herself  to  death,  till  the  threat  of  destroying 
her  children  induced  her  to  yield.     She  allowed  herself 
to  be  led  back  to  the  palace,  where  she  resumed  again 
the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  received  from  the  victor  the 
consideration   due  to  her  rank.      Octavius  proposed  to 
visit  her,  and  visions  of  another  conquest  again  flashed 
upon  her.     Attired  with  studied  negligence,  and  with  all 
the  outward  marks  of  distress  and  humiliation,  she  awaited 
his  coming.     Her  apartment  was  decorated  with  busts 
and  pictures  of  the  great  Julius,  and  she  displayed  the 
letters  he  had  written  to  her,   and  the  love-tokens  he 
had  presented  to  her.     She  hoped  to  interest  the  vaunted 
piety  of  his  heir  by  speaking  of  the  glories  of  the  dictator, 
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inyincible  to  all  the  world  and  submissive  only  to  her. 
Her  words,  her  sentiments,  her  gestures,  were  all  ela- 
borately directed  to  excite  compassion,  and  seduce  into  a 
feeling  more  tender  still.  Against  these  sorceries  Octavius 
sternly  fortified  himself.  He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  and  replied  with  coldness  and  self-possession. 
He  demanded  the  lisfc  of  her  treasures,  and  bidding  her  be 
of  good  courage,  quitted  her  presence.  Cleopatra  was 
dismayed  at  the  failure  of  her  artifices,  yet  she  refused  to 
despair,  till  assured  by  a  young  Dolabella,  who  had  con- 
ceived a  romantic  passion  for  her,  that  her  removal 
in  three  days  to  Rome  was  decided.  Thereupon  she 
resolved  to  die.  Having  retired  once  more  to  her  mauso- 
leum, under  pretence  of  paying  the  last  honours  to 
Antonius,  having  partaken  of  a  banquet  and  crowned  her 
lover's  tomb  with  flowers,  she  was  found  on  the  morrow 
dead  on  her  golden  couch,  her  two  female  attendants 
expiring  by  her  side.  ^^  Is  this  wellf^  exclaimed  the 
a&ighted  emissary  of  Octavius.  "  It  is  toetly^  replied  the 
dying  Charmion,  "  and  worthy  of  the  daughter  of  hingsJ* 
The  manner  of  her  death  was  never  certainly  known. 
At  the  triumph  of  Octavius  which  he  had  in  vain  reserved 
her  to  adorn,  her  image  was  carried  on  a  bier,  the  arms 
encircled  by  two  serpents,  which  served  to  confirm  the 
popular  rumour  that  she  had  perished  by  the  bite  of  an 
asp,  brought  her  for  the  purpose  by  a  peasant,  concealed 
in  a  basket  of  figs.  Her  child  by  Julius  was  cruelly  put 
to  death ;  Octavius  could  suffer  no  such  visible  memorial 
of  the  dictator  to  exist;  but  the  offspring  of  Antonius 
were  allowed  to  live,  though  deprived  of  their  royal  in- 
heritance. The  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  ceased  to  reign. 
Egypt  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province. 

With  the  fall  of  Antonius  the  history  of  the  civil  wars  a.d  7m. 
of  Borne  reaches  its  termination.     The  struggles  of  Tibe- 
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riu3  and  Scipio,  of  Caius  and  Opimius,  of  Metellus  and 
Saturninas^  of  Drusus  and  Pfailippus^  of  Marina  and  Sulla, 
of  Csesar  and  Pompeius,  of  Octavius^  Brutus,  Sextus^  Le- 
pidus  and  Antonius,  have  at  last  subsided  in  the    ex- 
haustion of  the  republic,  and  the  unquestioned  triumph  of 
the  survivor.     The  hour  has  at  length  arrived  for  the 
acquiescence  of  both  nobles  and  people  in  the  inevitable 
Toke  impending  upon  them  for  a  hundred  years.     But  if 
the  hour  has  arrived,  so  has  the  man  also.     Octavius  and 
his  epoch  were  made  for  each  other.     At  no  other  period 
could  he  have  fixed  the  monarchy  on  an  immoveable  basis; 
but  even  at  that  era  none  but  himself  could  so  have  fixed 
it.     The  success  of  his  rival  at  Actium  could  only  have 
given  the  victor  a  few  years  of  more  reckless  enjoyment 
at  Borne:  his  empire,  debased  and  denationalized  bj  a 
foreign  court,  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by  his  children 
or  his  lieutenants.   But  the  strong  foundations  upon  which 
Octavius  erected  the  substantial  edifice  of  his  power,  attest 
the  preeminence  of  his  genius  not  only  above  his  rivals^ 
but  even  his  predecessors  I     The  creations  of  his  hand 
were  rooted  in  the  ancient  ideas  and  habits  of  the  people 
themselves;  they  seemed  to  be  selfsown  rather  than  planted. 
The  art  of  the  last  conqueror  of  the  Bomans  lay  in  the 
concealment  of  his  art,  in  persuading  his  subjects  that  the 
republic  still  continued  to  exist,  while  they  were  in  fact 
no  better  than  the  slaves  of  a  monarchical  despotism.    We 
have  traced  in  the  legislation  of  Csesar  and  Sulla  the 
political  views  by  which  those  tyrants  were  animated,  and 
the  crude  attempts  they  made  to  give  expression  to  their 
theories  of  government.    We  have  seen  how  baseless  were 
the  fabrics  of  their  ambition ;  how  they  perished,  the  one 
by  the  sudden  blow  of  the  assassin,  the  other  by  the  de- 
liberate reversal  of  the  national  will.     It  is  necessary  to 
the  completion  of  this  outline  of  history  to  describe  the 
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system  adopted  by  Octayius ;  a  system  which  endured  in 
its  main  features  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  and 
continued  to  animate  with  its  principle  the  empires  of 
Kome  and  Byzantium  down  to  the  commencement  of 
modem  annals,  if  indeed  it  can  be  said  even  yet  to  be 
extinguished. 

After  regulating  his  new  province,  Octavlus  made  a 
progress  through  his  eastern  dominions,  rewarding  his 
allies  and  dispossessing  his  enemies,  and  when  these  affairs 
were  settled,  he  still  allowed  himself  to  pass  the  winter  in 
the  pleasant  retirement  of  Samos.  Determined  as  he  was 
that  his  final  triumph  should  not  be  sullied  by  the  blood 
of  citizens,  he  might  wish  perhaps  some  interval  to  elapse, 
to  allow  the  stain  of  his  proscriptions  to  fade  from  their 
recollection.  When  at  last  he  reached  the  city  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  725,  he  was  hailed  with  the  same  ac- 
clamations which  the  senate  and  people  lavished  upon  so 
many  conquerors  before  him.  His  own  craft  and  good 
fortune  had  raised  him  far  above  the  horizon  of  any  ordi- 
nary citizen,  yet  he  now  for  the  first  time  found  himself  at 
the  point  which  must  determine  whether  he  would  choose 
to  be  a  citizen  of  the  commonwealth  or  its  ruler.  The 
framework  of  the  ancient  constitution  still  existed  entire ; 
the  senate  still  possessed  the  wide-extended  sphere  of  its 
dominion,  and  the  people  continued  to  exercise  their  sove- 
reign prerogatives.  Octavius  himself  still  recognised  this 
paramount  authority :  hitherto  he  had  professed  to  wield 
only  delegated  powers,  and  the  greater  they  really  were, 
the  more  anxiously  did  he  maintain  the  appearance  of 
keeping  strictly  to  the  forms  of  the  republic.  He  laid 
.down  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  triumvirate  as  soon 
as  the  period  assigned  to  them  was  expired;  it  was  as 
consul  and  under  the  commission  of  the  state  that  he 
conquered  at  Actium  and  subjugated  Egypt.     Doubtless 
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he  regulated  at  his  own  will  the  affiurs  of  Greece  and 
Asia ;  yet  Pompeius  and  Sulla  had  done  the  same  with- 
out any  one  supposing  that  the  republic  was  overthrown. 
The  confirmation  of  all  such  acts  by  the  senate  was  still 
required  to  render  them  legitimate^  and  this  prerogative 
the  Fathers  still  claimed  to  exercise  even  in  the  case  of 
Octavius.  In  short  the  position  of  the  new  conqueror 
appeared  in  no  respect  inconsistent  with  the  forms  of  the 
free-state^  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time. 

Nevertheless^  one  circumstance  there  was  which  might 
cause  grave  apprehensions.     The  imperator  had  not  yet 
disbanded  his  army,  and  accordingly  it  was  feared  that  he 
would  let  himself  be  saluted  as  dictator  or  even  king  by 
the  voices  of  his  devoted  legionaries.     Neither  the  soldiers 
nor  indeed  the  populace  itself^  at  least  in  the  first  intoxi- 
cation of  their  delight,  would  have  refused  to  lend  them- 
selves to  such  an  aspiration :  but  Octavius  well  knew  that 
neither  king  nor  dictator  would  have  been  safe  from  the 
daggers  of  the  senators.     The  fate  of  Csesar  warned  his 
successor  to  look  more  carefully  to  the  foundations  of  his 
sovereignty,  and  his  own  cautious  temper  secured  him 
against  the  errors  of  over-hastiness.    The  proceedings  of 
Octavius  were  all  directed  by  prudence  and  calculation, 
and  he  was  entirely  free  from  the    impatient  ambition 
which  always  rushes  by  the  nearest  path  to  the  object  of 
its  desires.     It  was  not  the  outward  show  of  power,  but 
its  natural  substance,  which  possessed  any  value  for  him. 
The  principle  of  his  policy  was  to  rise  to  universal  power 
by  slow  and  stealthy  steps,  to   spare  the  forms  of  the 
ancient  constitution,  and  to  renounce  the  external  trap- 
pings of  sovereignty. 

The  ceremony  of  the  triumph,  together  with  the  shows 
and  festivals  which  accompanied  it,  had  reached  their 
termination;    but  the  imperator   continued  to  stand  at 
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the  head  of  the  legions  which  had  followed  his  triumphal 
car.  According  to  the  laws  of  the  free-state  Octavius 
ought  now  either  to  disband  his  army,  or  resign  it  to  the 
disposal  of  the  senate ;  for  with  the  triumph  his  imperium 
had  become  extinct.  But  he  evaded  this  necessity.  He 
allowed  the  senate,  all  too  prone  to  flatter  and  caress  him, 
to  give  him  the  title  of  imperator  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  it  had  been  already  conferred  upon  Julius  Cassar, 
by  which  he  was  fixed,  like  his  predecessor,  in  the  com- 
mand-in-chief of  the  national  forces,  and  every  other 
military  officer  fell  into  the  position  of  a  lieutenant  to 
himself.  The  ordinary  command,  in  the  time  of  the  com- 
monwealth, ceased  the  moment  the  imperator  crossed  the 
lines  of  the  pomoerium.  Before  the  gates  of  the  city  he 
exchanged  the  sagum  for  the  toga.  An  exception  to  this 
rule  was  admitted  on  t^e  day  of  the  triumph  only.  But 
Octavius  obtained,  together  with  his  office  of  commander- 
in-chief,  the  right  of  bearing,  even  in  the  city,  the  ensigns 
of  military  power,  the  sword  and  the  cloak.  His  cautious 
moderation  urged  him,  however,  to  renounce  the  assump- 
tion of  this  prerogative.  His  example  became  a  rule*to 
his  successors,  and  as  late  as  the  time  of  Gallienus  the 
emperors  wore  only  the  toga  within  the  limits  of  the 
city.  They  relinquished  even  the  title  of  imperator  in 
their  ordinary  intercourse  with  their  subjects :  "  I  am 
master  of  my  slaves^  imperator  of  my  soldiers^  and  prince  of 
the  citizens^  were  the  words  of  the  discreet  Tiberius. 

Having  thus  secured  to  himself  the  army,  the  instru- 
ment of  substantial  power,  Octavius  sought  to  disguise 
the  real  foundation  of  his  authority  by  raising  the  esti- 
mation of  the  senate,  as  the  representative  of  the  national 
will.  With  this  view  he  caused  himself  to  be  invested 
with  the  powers  of  the  censorship.  In  this  capacity  he 
made  a  lectio  or  revision  of  the  list  of  senators,  and  ejected 
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a  large  number  whom  he  considered  unworthy  in  origin 
or  fortune,  to  fill  the  highest  order  in  the  .state.    We  hare 
seen  how  Julius  Cassar  had  degraded  the  senate  bj  in- 
truding into  it  foreigners  and  men  of  low  condition ;  the 
triumvirs  had  followed  the  same  policy,  and  the   losses 
of  war  and  proscription  had  recently  been  replaced  by  a 
crowd  of  their  clients  and  retainers.      If  Octavios  had 
given  his  countenance  to  his  colleague's  proceedings  in  this 
respect,  he  desired  now  to  retrace  his  steps.    The  servility 
of  the  mongrel  assembly  had  excited  the  disgust  of  the 
citizens,  while  under  the  specious  pretence  of  pui^ging  it 
of  its  baser  blood,  the  new  ruler  could  rid  lumself  of  the 
enemies  whose  independence  he  most  feared  himself.     He 
reduced  its  numbers,  swelled  by  Antonius  to  a  thonaand 
members,   to  the  legitimate  limits  of  six  hundred,  and 
required  the  qualification  of  a  certain  amount  of  property. 
Into  the  condition  of  the  equestrian  order  he  made  a  similar 
inquisition,  while  he  introduced  many  new  houses  into  the 
patrician  class,  to  which  various  public  offices,  both  civil 
and  religious,  were  still  legitimately  confined.     In  order 
to  increase  the  means  of  this  nobility,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  occupy  their  leisure,  he  took  care  to  invent  a  yast 
number  of  administrative  occupations,  thus  manning  the 
outworks  of  his  government  with  an  army  of  interested 
officials. 

Upon  the  senate  which  he  had  thus  remodelled  to  his 
views,  Octavius  conferred  additional  dignity  by  placing 
himself  in  its  foremost  seat  as  Princeps;  a  republican  title, 
which  while  it  implied  no  substantial  power  of  any  kind, 
was  nevertheless  regarded  as  the  highest  of  all  honorary 
distinctions.  It  had  been  ennobled  by  many  illustrious 
occupants,  and  the  last  citizen  who  had  held  it  was  the 
revered  and  magnanimous  Catulus.  This  purely  civil  dig- 
nity had  been  always  held  for  life,  and  accordingly  Octa- 
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vius  accepted  it  in  perpetuity.  The  powers  of  the  censorship 
he  demanded  for  five  years  only,  though  he  allowed  them 
to  be  repeatedly  renewed  to  him.  The  military  command 
he  speedily  offered  to  resign,  and,  after  a  long  affectation  of 
resistance,  accepted  it  only  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  though 
he  allowed  it  subsequently  to  be  extended  to  him  for  sevend 
similar  terms.  Octavius  had  exercised  the  consulship  for 
many  years  successively ;  but  this  title  he  ultimately  re- 
nounced, while  he  retained  its  Powers.  Invested  with  the 
JPotestas  cansularis  he  occupied  the  highest  place  in  the 
city,  and  continued  to  be  recognised  as  the  chief  of  the 
state,  the  head  of  its  legislative  and  executive  departments, 
the  organ  of  its  foreign  relations.  The  Romans  had  been 
wont  to  remark  that  their  consul  was  in  fact  a  king,  con- 
stitutionally checked  by  the  presence  of  a  colleague,  and 
the  limited  term  of  his  office.  Octavius,  however,  taking 
the  place  of  preeminence  between  the  actual  consuls, 
was  no  longer  restrained  by  their  subordinate  authority; 
while  the  Power  being  conferred  upon  him  for  life,  he 
became  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  though  reigning  under 
the  forms  of  a  republic,  the  real  Eling  of  the  Komans. 
When  the  consul  quitted  his  post  in  the  city  he  carried 
into  the  provinces  the  same  supreme  authority  which  he  had 
before  wielded  in  Rome.  But  Octavius  claimed  proconsular 
power  together  with  the  consular.  As  imperator  he  had 
divided  with  the  senate  the  direct  administration  of  the 
provinces,  choosing  for  his  own  all  those  in  which  large 
armies  were  maintained  for  the  repression  either  of  turbu- 
lent subjects,  or  of  aggressive  enemies.  But  his  procon- 
sular authority  was  extended  over  the  whole  empire ;  and 
though  he  continued  ordinarily  to  allow  the  senate  to  no- 
minate the  governors  of  the  districts  especially  assigned  to 
it,  he  gave  it  to  understand  that  the  powers  with  which  it 
had  invested  him  were  actually  paramount  to  its  own  even 
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there  also.      The  circle  of  the  imperial  prerogatives  was 
completed  hj  the  acquisition  of  the  powers  of  the  tribiuK 
ate,  which  had  been  already  partially  conferred  upon  him 
at  an  earlier  period.     This  Potestas  was  also  declared  per- 
petualy  though  it  was  nominally  renewed  from  year  to  year, 
and  by  these  annual  renewals  both  Octavius  and  his  suc- 
cessors long  continued  to  date  the  duration  of  their  reigns. 
The  chief  yalue  of  this  cherished  prerogative  laj  in  the 
popularity  of  its  name.      The  populace  of  the  city  still 
persisted  in  regarding  the  tribunate  as  the  legitimate  guar- 
dian of  its  peculiar  privil^es,  and  when  they  6a\r  their 
new  master  invested  for  life  with  this  pledge  of  their  liber- 
ties they  refused  to  believe  that  they  were  in  reality  his 
slaves.     When  Octavius,  after  the  death  of  Lepidus,  as- 
sumed the  dignity  of  sovereign  pontiff,  and  therewith  the 
administration  of  the  national  Cult,  they  were  assured  that 
their  choosen  champion  would  not  exercise  it  as  a  political 
engine  to  the  disparagement  of  their  own  prerogatives,  and 
the  nation  beheld  him  without  fear  or  jealousy  combine  in 
his  single  hand  the  most  invidious  instruments  both  of  pa- 
trician tyranny  and  plebeian  independence. 

Nevertheless,  while  he  was  successively  amassing  these 
various  high  prerogatives,  Octavius  discreetly  waived  every 
recognised  designation  of  the  sovereign  power  they  ac- 
tually involved.     Antonius  had  abolished  the  dictat(N«hip, 
and  his  successor  in  Csesar^s  inheritance  was  careful  to 
respect  the  acclamations  with  which  the  people  had  hailed 
this  decree.     The  voices  which  had  saluted  Julius  with 
the  title  of  king  were  conunanded  to  be  dumb.      Yet 
Octavius  was  not  insensible  of  the  influence  of  distinctive 
titles  of  honour.      While  he  scrupulously  renounced  the 
names  upon   which  the  breath  of  human  jealousy  had 
blown,  he  conceived  the  subtler  policy  of  creating  another 
for  himself,  which,  borrowing  splendour  from  his  own  oha- 
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racter^  should  reflect  upon  him  an  untarnished  lustre. 
Some  of  his  counsellors,  to  whom  his  secret  wishes  were 
communicated,  suggested  to  him  the  name  of  Quirinus  or 
Homulus.  To  assume  the  title  of  the  divine  author  of  the 
Koman  race  was  too  bold  a  flight  for  the  wariest  of 
usurpers ;  but  it  is  said  that  Octavius  would  gladly  have 
accepted  the  designation  of  the  founder  of  the  city.  But 
he  remembered  that  the  son  of  Khea  had  been  the  first 
of  a  line  of  kings,  and  if  he  had  been  deified  by  the 
senate,  he  had  first  been  slain  by  it  To  the  epithet 
Auffustus  which  was  next  proposed,  no  questionable  as- 
sociations could  attack  The  name  was  intact;  it  had 
never  been  borne  by  any  man  before,  and  Octavius  re- 
quired the  influence  of  no  other  man^s  name  to  recom- 
mend his  own.  But  the  adjunct,  though  never  given  to 
man,  had  been  applied  to  things  most  noble,  most  vene- 
rable, and  most  divine.  The  rites  of  the  Gods  were  called 
auffust;  their  temples  were  august;  the  word  itself  was  de- 
rived from  the  holy  auguries  by  which  the  divine  will  was 
revealed ;  it  was  connected  with  the  favour  and  authority 
of  Jove  himself.  And  courtly  poets  could  play  still 
farther  upon  it,  in  strains  which  our  language  cannot 
faithfully  reecho,  and  pray  for  the  Roman  commander,  that 
he  might  increase  in  years  and  increase  in  power.  The 
worship  of  Octavius  as  a  god  was  rapidly  spreading  in  the 
provinces :  though  forbidden  in  Italy  and  the  city,  it  was 
already  foreshadowed  by  the  specious  flattery  of  orators 
and  poets,  and  the  name  of  Augustus  gave  force  to  the  no- 
tional sentiment,  and  impelled  the  propensity  of  adulation. 
If  the  Bomans  were  not  really  deceived  by  the  liberal 
pretensions  of  their  sovereign  master,  they  at  least  took 
every  means  to  persuade  him  that  they  were  so.  While 
they  allowed  the  appointment  to  all  their  magistrades  to 
fall  one  by  one  under  his  sole  nomination,  while  the  rostra 
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ceased  to  resound  to  the  voice  of  public  orators,  and  in  the 
next  reiga  all  that  remained  of  the  functions  of  the  co- 
mitia  were  transferred  to  the  sure  servility  of  the  senate, 
the  common  accents  of  the  nation  continued  to  hail  An* 
gustus  as  the  first  citizen  of  the  republic,  the  father  of 
his  country,  the  restorer  or  last  founder  of  the   state 
During  the  whole  of  his  long  reign,  which  lasted  almost 
half  a  century,  no  murmurs  were  audible.     The  strains  of 
poets  and  court-parasites  merely  reechoed  the  flattery  of 
communities  and  classes.     But  meanwhile  the  spirit  and 
virtue  of  the  Roman  people  languished  in  the  torpor  cf 
political  inaction,  and  when  the  successors  of  Au^ustu^ 
convinced  that  they  had  no  farther  need  to  observe  the 
lessons  of  moderation  he  had  bequeathed  them,  decimated 
the  nobles  by  proscription,  and  ground  down  the  people  hj 
exactions,  the  last  cries  of  liberty  and  humanity  excited  no 
popular  sympathy.     It  was  by  slaves  and  freedmen  thai 
the  imperial  monsters  were  stricken  down,  not   by  the 
banded  conspirators  of  the  senate-house  or  the  camp.    The 
nobles,  indignant  at  the  wanton  tyranny  under  which  tbej 
themselves  suffered,  were  more  indignant  at   being  for- 
bidden to  exercise  a  tyranny  still  more  wanton  over  sub- 
jects and  provincials.     Debarred  from  the  annual  plunder 
of  conquered  lands,  their  fortunes  dwindled  away  in  osten- 
tatious indolence  at  home.     The  Caesars,  not  satisfied  to 
await  the  sure  operation  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  studied 
to  break  down  their  independence  by  impoverishment  and 
confiscation.    The  great  Koman  oligarchy,  the  most  fright- 
ful instrument  of  human  suffering  ever  inflicted  upon  the 
world,  which   had  survived  the  proscriptions  of  Marius 
and  Sulla,  the  wars  of  Gsesar  and  Fompeius,  the  mas- 
sacres and  spoliations  of  Antonius  and  Octavius,  fell  at 
last  under  a  just  retribution,  and  amidst  the  torments  of 
a  IS'ero   and   a  Domitian  perished  in  blasphemies  and 
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execrations.     Hear  the  last  sullen  murmurs  of  Lucan^  its 
poet  and  panegyrist :  — 

Omne  tibi  heUum  gentes  dedit  omnibus  annis : 
Te  geminum  Titan  procedere  vidit  in  axem, 
Haud  multum  terrce  spatium  restabat  Eocb, 
Ut  tibi  nox,  tibi  tota  dies,  tibi  curreret  cBther, 
Omniaque  errantes  stell<B  Bomana  viderent 
Sed  retro  tua  fata  tulit,  par  omnibus  annis^ 
AHmathicR  funesta  dies.     Hac  luce  cruenta 
Effectum^  ut  Latios  non  horreat  India  fasces^ 
Nee  vetitos  errare  Dahas  in  mania  ducat, 

Sarmaticumque  premat  succinctus  consul  aratrum  ;  Lf  ^  ^ 

Quod  semper  scevas  debet  tibi  Parthia  pcenas  ;  —  '^  "X 

Quodfugiens  civile  nefas  redituraque  nunquam 
Libertas  ultra  Tigrim  Rhenumque  recessit, 
Ac  toties  nobis  jugulo  qtUBsita  negatur, 
Germanum  Scythicumque  bonum ;  nee  respicit  ultra 
Ausoniam  ;  vellem  populis  incognita  nostris, 
De  BruiiSy  Fortuna,  queror.     Quid  tempora  legum 
EgimuSy  aut  annos  a  consule  nomen  habentes? 
Felices  Arabes,  Medique,  Eoaque  tellus, 
Quam  sub  perpetuis  tenuerunt  fata  tyrannis. 
Ex  populis  qui  regnaferunt  sors  ultima  nostra  est, 
Quos  servire  pudet     Sunt  nobis  nulla  profecto 
Numina :  cum  caco  rapiantur  stscula  cursu 

Mentimur  regnare  Jovem 

.     •     .     .     Mortalia  nulli 
Sunt  curaia  Deo.     Cladis  tamen  hujus  habemvs 
Vindiciam,  quantam  terris  dare  numinafas  est, 
Bella  pares  Svperis  facient  civilia  Divos : 
Fulminibus  Manes,  radiisquB  omabit,  et  astris, 
Inque  Deum  templis  jurabit  Roma  per  Umbras. 
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Ariamnes,  331. 
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Arutobulus,  210. 
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revolt  in,  2iD8. 
Arpinum,  the  birthplace  of  Uarius,  43 ;  and 

of  Cicero,  189. 
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Arslnoe,  410. 

Artabaacs,  king  of  Armenia,  331. 337. 
Aruvasdea,  king  of  Armenia,  587. 
Artaxata,  menaced,  203;  surrendered  to  Pom- 

peius,808. 
Asculum  reduced  to  ashes,  93L 
Asia  the  Roman  province  of,  conquered  by 

Mithridates,  121 ;  references  to,  154. 156L 
Aiiatirs.  their  patience  under  deepotitfm,  377. 
Assassinations  in  Rome,  116.  138. 
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Atheni.  captured  by  ArcheUus,  admiral  of 
MithridalM,  131 ;  pllUged  by  Sulla.  1S2 : 
plundered.  161. 

AtlM  mountains,  3S. 
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Attius  Variua,  3S2. 
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routed  by  the  Numidians,  42. 
Aurelius  Cotta,  S4 
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Btebius  Suica,  C,  42. 
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123. 
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nominated  chief  of  the  college,  221 ;  ru- 
mours of  his  connection  with  the  conspi- 
racy of  Catilina,  223;  his  siieech  in  the 
senate,  239:  becomes  pretor,  244;  he  at- 
tacks Catulus,  215 ;  his  functions  suspen- 
ded. 246 ;  divorced  from  his  wife  Pom- 
l»eia,   249;    his   government   of  Further 
Spain,  256 ;  he  sues  for  the  odnsuUhip,  2:)7 ; 
elected,  260 ;  his  agrarian  law.  ib. ;  acts  of 
his  consulship,  262  et  teq. ;  he  assumes  a 
province,  265 ;  his  conquest  of  Gaul,  278 
et  ieq.i  a.  supplieatio  voted  by  the  senate, 
VyO ;  his  defeat  of  the  Venetl,  291 ;  his 
overthrow  of  the  German  hosu,  292  ;  the 
consul  proposes  his  recall,  2&«6 ;  court  paid 


to  him  at  Lucca,  ib. ;  ho  cnHsea  the  Rhine. 
301 :  he  invades  Brluin,  302  j  his  adminis- 
tration of  Gaul.  3r»5  ;  he  destroys  the  Eba- 
rones,  309;    receives   a  cheek,  3'."l;    bn 
canquest  and  pacification  of  UauL  316:  bis 
policy,  319:  review  of  his  character.  322 
et  $eq.;  his  intrigues,  345 ;  be  sues  a  second 
time  for  the  consulship,  346;  his  proereM 
In   the  Cisalpine,  355;    enmity   between 
turn   and  Pompeius.  361;   popularity    of 
c«sar,  Sol :  his  preparations  for  war,  367  • 
CTouei  the  Rubicon,  368 ;  advances  rmmdlT 
towards  Rome.  S70;  he  ukes  Corflniui^ 
371 ;  instance  of  his  clemency.  371 ;  his  un- 
opposed entry  into  the  city,  380;  he  rifles 
the  Treasury.  381 ;  his  campaign  In  Spain. 
j»3 ;  his  peni,  ib. ;  the  Pompeians  caStB. 
late,  384;    submission   of   Hassilia.  3SS* 
SI!*'*!?,  dicutor,  $b. ;  his  Sscal  men^itns! 
3J6 ;  his  resignation  of  the  dIctatonhipL 
389 ;  again  becomes  consul,  ^ ;  his  ore! 

S rations  for  the  contest  with   PbaiDciD«. 
3:  he  blockades  Pftra,  388;  hrcfoMJ 
to  Epirus,  394 ;  is  routed,  400 ;  retires  into 
Thessaly.  401 ;  gains  the  battle  of  Phnwaru. 
404;  he  goes  into  Asia,  408;  re«:hoB  Alex- 
andria, ib. ;  captivated  by  Cleopatra.  4XS- 
his   war  with  Alexandria.  411  ;   tfeAats* 
Phamaces,  412;   again   created    dictacor 
414;  gains  the  battle  of  Thnpsua    419 ' 
his  "  Anti-Cato."  423;  honoundee^  to 
him  in  Rome^  424 ;  his  four  triumphs.  496 * 
he  goes  into  Iberia,  428;  gains  the  bank 
of  Munda,  429;  his  return  to  Rome.  431  • 
.a  '1*.'  ^""wph,  ».;  his  liberal  policvl 
433 ;  his  autocratic  powers,  434,  4S^b 
social  reforms,  436;  his  reform  of  the  ca- 
lendar. 4J7 ;  he  adopts  C.  OctaWus.  445  • 
be  rejects  the  title  of  king,  446;  oonmiraer 
uaiiist  him,  451 ;  his  aa8aasinuioiK454  • 
his  character,  456 ;  his  obsequies,  4d8;  ha 
acts  confirmed.  467. 

S**f?  *«•,  J"»"«.  86. 87,  88 ;  his  death.  » 
Ca  abna,  Cillcian  pirates  established  in,  1^ 
Calendar,  the,  reformed  by  CiBsar.  437. 
Calpumius  Bestia,  U,  4\.    ^^' 
Calpumius  Piso.  L.,  267. 
Calvinus,  412. 

Campania,  Romans  in,  2;  Servile  insarrcc- 
tion  in,  61 ;  reduced  by  Sulla,  93 :  insur- 
rection  of  the  gladiators  in,  178  j  cities  of 
sacked  by  Sparlacus,  179. 
Camillus.  32. 

Campi  Raudii,  battle  of,  58. 
Campus  Martins,  Sulla's  monument  in  the. 
149.  * 

CaniieB,  battle  of,  reference  to,  37. 
Caiiuaium,  87. 

Caoitoline  rock,  subterranean  chamber  of 

the,  5a 
CitpiNidocia,  101, 102;  taken  by  Mithrldatcs. 

121 ;  surrendered  to  Rome,  123, 
Capua,  28 ;  servile  insurrection  in,  61 ;  Nor- 

bwus  defeated  near.  127 ;  gladiators  at, 

Carbo.  Cn.  Papirius,  16.38. 119. ;  deviated  by 
the  Cimbri,  36;  his  consulship.  125 ;  ukes 
part  in  the  civil  war.  127 ;  flies  to  Africa. 
1« ;  killed  by  Pompeius,  139.  ^ 

Carni.  the.  36. 

Carrhw,  defeat  of.  reference  to,  337. 

Carthage,  88, 29 ;  overthrow  of,  75 ;  Mariua*s 
flight  to,  111,  -*iu.» 

Carthage,  New,  172. 
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C«9ca,448.45S. 

CaMiiu,  C.  40&  445. 448. ;  in  the  Eut.  473. 
498. 

CaMiui  Longinui,  L.,  tbdn,  S!, 

CMtiveUuauf.  304. 

CatUiiM,  L.7Sergiui,  ISS.  ISK  135;  hU  de- 
•cent,  SSS :  his  career  of  pubUe  hooourt, 
883  i  rumours  of  his  conspiracy,  A. ;  sues 
for  the  ooDsulship,  SS4 ;  his  character  and 
associates,  fiS4,  ioS.  S88 ;  promss  of  his 
couspiraey,  SS9 ;  precautions  of  the  senate, 
931 ;  his  designs  communicated  by  Fulria 
to  Cicero.  890;  Cicero's  lavectlre,  SSS; 
Catilina  takes  up  arms.  tt. ;  his  accom- 
plices arrested, 236 ;  debate  on  theirpunlsh. 
nient,  237 ;  he  gives  battle  to  the  aomans, 
243;  is  slain, /& 

Catulus,  Q.  Lutatius,  SSL  57}  put  to  death, 

Catuius  attacked  bj  Cesar,  M5. 

Catulus,  Q.  Luutius  (son  of  the  last),  ISS. 
16&  213 ;  his  quarrel  with  Ciesar,  218. 

Cato.  C.  2M. 

Cato,  L.  Porcius,  slain  in  battle,  SSL 

Cato,  M.  Porcius,  anecdote  ot,  81  x  his  speech 
in  the  senate.  240 ;  hU  earW  lilb,  214, 215 ; 
his  support  of  Sulpicius,  243 ;  bantered  bj 
Cicero,  244 ;  the  champion  of  the  oligarchy, 
258 ;  his  conduct  respecting  Cissar^  agra- 
rian  law.  261 ;  attempts  of  CknUus  to  entrap 
him.  271 ;  leads  the  senate,  299.  400, 401. 
416,417;  his  death,  422. 

Celtas,  the,  279. 

Celtiberia  plundered  by  the  CimbrI,  5L 

Censorship,  the,  abolished  by  SuUa,  144 ;  ra- 
stored  by  Pompelus,  190. 

Censors  specially  elected,  IflOL 

Census,  Roman,  8& 

Cethegus,  the  tribune,  201 ;  aooonplloe  of 
CatiUna,  arrested,  236 ;  strangled.  941. 

Centuries,  assembly  of  the,  14S.  188. 

Chnronea,  battle  of,  122L 

Chalcidice,  210. 

Chief  ponti  AT,  election  of,  63. 

Chios  plundered,  161. 

Cicero,  M.  Tullius,  on  the  rights  of  miinl- 
cipes,72 ;  reference  to,  99L 185 ;  his  impeadi- 
ment of  Verres.  188, 189;  hisdeflmceof  C. 
Cornelius.  217 ;  a|ipolnted  pnetor,  A. ;  his 
defence  of  Rabirius,  220 ;  elected  consul, 
229;  obtains  Infivrmation  respecting  the 
conspiracy  of  Catilina,  230 ;  his  precautions, 
831 ;  his  celebrated  InTcctlTe  against  CatU 
Una,  232 ;  his  arrest  of  Catiline's  aoeom- 
plioes,  236;  his  want  of  influence  In  the 
senate,  240 ;  his  defence  of  Hurena,  243 ; 
his  banter  of  Cato,  244 ;  his  harangue  on 
resigning  the  ftsces,  246;  his  apprehen- 
sions, 247 ;  his  mortified  vanity,  258 ;  his 
withdrawal  to  his  estates  in  the  country, 
204 ;  persecuted  by  Clodius,  9SB ;  banished, 
270:  recalled  Awn  banishment,  275;  his 
friendship  for  Pomponius  Atticus.  277 ; 
his  defence  of  Mllo,  344 ;  appointed,  pro- 
consul of  Ciiicia,  319;  his  application  for  a 
triumph  refiised,  335 ;  his  Idea  of  a  repub- 
lic, 363;  notices  of  him,  459.  461.  468;  his 
Philippics,  475  et  $eq. ;  his  patriotUro,  479 ; 
proscribed,  400;  assassinated,  482;  htocba* 
racter,  493w 

Cicero.  Quintus,  239. 

Cllidan  pirates,  180.  193»  194:eampalgn  of 
Servilius  Isaurlcus  against  them,  196}  re- 
duced by  Pompelus,  197. 


CImbri  and  Teutones,  the,  36 ;  their  victory 
over  Papirtus  Cartx>,  36 ;  over  Silanus,  37  ; 
their  plundering  incursions  into  Celtiberia, 
51 ;  in  Transalpine  Qaul,  58 ;  defeated  by 
Marius,5& 

Cinna,  L.  Cornelius,  107 ;  deprived  of  the 
consulship.  112 ;  his  revenge,  \l3etaeq.\ 
resumes  the  consulship,  117 ;  nussacred, 
125 

Cirta,*  city  of,  48 ;  battle  of,  49;  notice  of, 
419. 

Cisalpine  Gaul  admitted  to  the  rights  of 
citisensbipu  389. 

Citisenship,  its  value  and  importance,  75.  97. 

CIvitas,  the  Roman,  70  ei  $eq. ;  conceded  to 
the  Italians,  94b ;  refused  by  some  states. 
97. 

Civil  war,  the  second,  861  et  seq, 

Clanls,  the,  128. 

Classes  of  the  Roman  population,  154. 

Claudius,  Applus,  9. 18 ;  his  death,  16. 

Cleopatra,  4U7.  409.  438 ;  in  Rome,  443 ;  her 
influence  over  Antonius,  506 ;  notices  of, 
528,  589.  531,  532,  583.  535k  536.  fiSSL  540k 
541,542,543. 

Clodian  mob,  269. 

Clodlan  process,  the,  280. 298. 

Clodius,  C  defeated  by  Spartaeus,  179. 

Clodius,  PuMius,  283»  884;  sacrilege  of,  810; 
tribunate  of,  267;  his  persecution  or 
Cicero,  269 ;  his  provocation  of  Pompelus, 
273 ;  becomes  sDdUe,  295 ;  his  intrigues,  ift. ; 
murdered.  34a 

Cluentius,  the  Samnite  general,  defteted, 
93,98. 

Ctuslum,  128. 

Cocceius  Nerva,  511. 

Colline  Gate,  battle  of  the,  ISO. 

Cbfomif,  the  Aree,  2. 

Colonies,  military,  established  by  Solli. 
144. 

Coraana,  212. 

Commerce  proscribed  by  the  Romans,  8. 

Comum,  Novum,  348. 

Concord,  temple  of,  38. 

Conscription,  military,  2. 

Conspiracy  of  Catilina,  883. 

Consulship,  steps  by  which  to  attain  the,  9. 

Consuls,  the,  wear  mourning,  297;  their 
flight  ftom  Italy,  389. 

Convene.  08. 182. 

Coracesium,  engagement  off,  197. 

Coracles,  384. 

Corduba,  489. 

Corflnium,  84. 95 ;  taken  by  Csisar,  S70. 

Corinth,  isthmus  of,  441. 

Com,  first  distributed  to  the  poorer  dtisens, 
22;  Its  distribution  restricted  and  re- 
duced, 34 ;  scaidtv  of,  in  Rome,  176. 

Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  <  7 ;  sus- 
pected of  the  murder  of  Sclplo  iEmlllanus, 
W;  supports  her  son  Caius  against  the 
nobles,  29 ;  her  retirement  at  Misenum, 
31 ;  reference  to,  9L 

Cornelius,  C,  tribune,  acquitted  of  the 
charge  of  mq/eslas,  8i6L 

Cornutus,  486. 

Cosoonius,  94r 

Corsica,  153. 

Cotu,  L.,  Aurelius,  84. 176. 

Cotta,  M.  Aurelius.  appointed  to  the  procon- 
sulship  of  Chaloedon,  201;  defeated  at 
Chalcedon,  A. 

Crassi,  wealth  of  the,  183. 
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Craivus,  L.  Lidniui,  a  33. 86, 87 }  his  death, 
116. 

CraMua,  M.  Licinitu,  167 ;  quelli  the  insur- 
rection of  SparucuB,  180 ;  choeen  oontul, 
183 ;  notice  of  bis  birth  and  character,  ib.  j 
rumours  of  his  connection  with  the  con- 
spiracy  of  Catilina,  823;  his  CDmity  to 
Cicero,  948 ;  his  character,  A. 

Crassus,  Publtus,  890,  891 ;  consul  a  second 
time,  896 ;  he  goes  to  Sjrria,  385 ;  he  crosses 
the  Euphrates,  330 ;  his  exactions,  389 ; 
plunges  into  the  desert,  338;  his  battles 
with  the  Parthlans,  333 ;  deflsated,  334 ; 
assassinated,  336:  his  remains  insulted, 
337. 

Crete,  pirates  of,  195. 

Cumse,  SuUa's  yilla  at,  U7 ;  angagemeot  off, 
515. 

Cupidity,  indlTidual.  157. 

Curia  nostilia,  the,  67. 

Curio,  his  triumphs  in  the  senate,  354.  SV> ; 
he  quiU  the  city,  367 ;  killed  in  Africa, 
388. 

Cyprus,  king  of,  dethroned  by  Cato,  711 ;  the 
kingdom  annexed  to  the  republic,  878. 

Cyrenaica,  bequeathed  by  its  king  to  Borne, 
ftl. 

Cyrene.  38. 

Cyruj,  reference  to,  377. 


D. 

Decimua.  480.  488, 483. 

Decius,  the  tribune,  38. 

Decula,  M.  Tullius,  141 

Dediticii,  the,  155. 

Deiotarus,  418. 

])elos  plundered,  161. 

Depopulation,  rural,  5  et  $fq. 

Dictator,  ScipioT  .£milianus  appointed,  18  ; 

L.  Cornelius  Sulla  appointed,  139 ;  Csesar 

created,  385. 
**  Dives,"  a  nickname  of  the  Crassi,  183. 
Divitlacus,  880.  887- 
Dolabella,  Cn.,  141.  188.  415.  498. 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  34.  63.  896;  inrests 

Massalifl,  388 ;  killed  at  Fharsalia,  405. 
Druids,  the,  891. 
Drusu»,  M.  LiTius,  80 ;  his  tribunate,  81 ;  his 

munler,  83. 
Dumnorix,  288. 

Dyinse,  colony  of  ptntes  at,  196. 
Dyrrhachiiun,  395. 


E. 

Eburmes,  destruction  of  the,  309L 

Egypt, 38;  sold  by  Sulla  to  Alexander  TT., 

138;   wealth   of,  819;   iU  position    and 

wealth,  406. 
Election,  Roman,  a  holy  ordinance,  96. 
Enipeiis,  the,  402,  403w 
Ephcsus,  temple  of,  188. 
Epidaurus,  temple  of,  188. 
Erythrea  plundered,  161. 
Etruria,  its  renown,  1 ;  its  degeneracy,  1.3; 

scenic  reiiresentations  oC  ^i  persecution 

of,  by  Sulla,  136. 
Euphrates,  the,  declared  to  be  the  boundary 

of  Rome,  SIO. 


F. 

Fabios  Maxlmus,  Q.,  reference  to,  139. 

Fames  Perusina,  509. 

Famine  in  Rome,  115. 

Favenila,  battle  of,  189. 

FaTonius,  899. 

Fimbria,  FlaTlus,  crodtyof,  119;  his  TiUaor. 

188;  h'ls  death,  183. 
Fishponds  of  Lucullus  at  Bauii,  807. 
Flaccus,  Valerius,  119. 
Flaocus,  Fulrius,  M.,  16. 18:  elected  consaL 

la 

Flaccus,  L.,  182;  appointed  Inter  rem,  139; 

notices  o^  857,  858. 
Fleet,  the  Roman,  231. 
Forum,  a  holy  place,  96. 
Fregellfli,  8a  77. 
Franchise,  the,  8;  conceded  to  the  Italian 

states,  94 ;  could  be  exercised  only  in  Hoac, 

96. 
Fucinus,  Lake,  battle  on  the  banks  of  the,  98. 
Fulria,  her  betrayal  of  the  secret  of  Catalina** 

conspiracy,  230. 
Fiiries,  sacred  grove  of  tl>e,  90. 


O. 

nabinian  kw,  the,  196, 197. 

Gabiiiius,  A.,  196,  197.  867 1  banUlied,  387- 
398. 

Osetuli,  the,  48 ;  defeated  by  the  IloBia]ia,49L 

Galatia  overrun  by  Mithridates,  103. 

Oallaecia,  robbers  of,  8S6. 

Oan]rmedes,411. 

Gaul,  the  Carnian  or  Rhcetian,  36:  be. 
yond  the  Rubicon,  84 :  Cisalpine,  Its  m- 
sistance  rendered  to  Home  In  the  Social 
War,  88 ;  its  condition  under  the  proconsuls, 
153. 156;  partly  enfranchised.  97  :  Traos- 

Kdane,  enfVanchi«ed.  97;  expelled  tram 
»me,  819;  conquered  by  Csesar,  878  tt 
$eq. ;  general  rising  of,  307 ;  insurrection 
in.  Quelled,  309 ;  pacifled,  316  et  teq.  \  ad« 
ministration  of,  under  Caesar,  306. 

Gavins,  a  Roman,  put  to  death,  163. 

Geminius,  of  Terracina,  106. 110. 

Genabus,  massacre  of,  avenged,  312. 

Geneva,  l«ke  of,  881. 

Gergovia,  818,  313. 

Germans,  ineligible  for  the  franchise.  97- 

Gladiators,  insurrection  of  the,  178;  they 
take  refuge  In  the  extinct  crater  of  Vesu- 
vius, 179 ;  their  continued  successes,  t&  s 
their  defeat,  180. 

Olaucia,  Servilius,  6i. 

Gomplil,  401. 

Gracchi,  the,  I  etseq. 

Gracchus,  Caius,  4.  18. 

Grorchuf,  Caius,  18, 19  ;  aniointed  quKstor  in 
Sardinia,  .0 ;  elected  tribune,  St. ;  avenges 
his  brother's  death,  81 ;  his  measures  of 
popular  policy,  88 ;  he  proposes  to  extend 
the  privileges  of  citizenship,  85 ;  bis  anec- 
dotes of  the  suflbringsof  the  Italians  at  tiie 
hands  or  their  Roman  oflBcers,  87 ;  propose* 
torebuiki  Capua,  Tarentum.  and  Cartnage, 
28 ;  loses  his  pc^ularity,  89 ;  arms  against 
the  senate,  30 :  his  death,  ib. ;  msssaors  of 
his  adherents,  ib. 

Gracchus,  Tiberius  Seropronius,  1.3;  hia  li- 
neage, 3 ;  his  education,  4 ;  proceeds  bito 
Spain,  ib.  \  his  suooess  there,  A. ;  returns 
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to  Rome,  ib ;  broods  over  the  causes  of  the 
decline  of  the  rural  population,  5;  is  in. 
fluenced  by  Greek  philosophy,  7  i  he  at- 
tacks the  usurpers  of  the  public  lands,  8 ; 
elected  tribune,  10 ;  eodearours  to  establish 
the  Licinian  law,  ib.;  fierce  opposition,  11; 
succeeds  in  passing  the  Le*  Sempronia^  18; 
accusation  against  him,  ib. :  slain  by  his 
colleague  Saturnknus,  14}  nis  adherents 
murdered,  ib. 

Onecia,  Mjtgna,  M. 

Greece,  once  famous  for  her  abundant  crops, 
6 ;  adapted  for  pasturage,  id. ;  philosophy  of, 
in  Rome,  7 ;  Roman  conquest  of,  31 ;  under 
the  Roman  rule,  154. 

Greeks,  decline  of  their  prosperity  under  the 
Romans,  37H. 

Greek  institutions  prised,  97. 

Orumentum,  87. 

Oulf  of  Lyons,  the,  in  possession  of  Rome, 
154. 

H. 

Halicamassus  plundered,  161. 

Handicraft  occupations  disregarded  by  the 

Romans,  8. 
Hannibal.  4,  & 
Helvetii,  the.  57.  56.  806 ;  migration  of  the, 

881 ;  defeated  by  Cesar,  883. 
Hellespont.  154^ 

Heraclea,  its  reftisal  of  the  ciTttas,  97. 
Herbito,  168. 
Herculaneum,  93* 
Hercynian  forests,  the,  96L 
Herius  Asinius,  8(5 ;  slain,  90. 
Hiarbas,  defeated  by  Pompelus  Magnus,  169. 
Hiempsal,  39 ;  slain  by  Jugurtha,  41. 
Hippo,  188. 
Hirpinians,  the,  93. 
Hirtius,  481,  488. 
Horace,  497. 508. 
Horteruia^  Xat,  148. 
Hortensius,  167. 188.  813 ;  his  defence  of  Ra- 

blrius,  890. 
Hostllius,  curia  of,  81. 
Hyrcanus,  810. 


Iberian  slares  In  Italy,  3. 

Iberian  troops,  massacre  of,  188. 

Iberia,  its  connection  with  Rome,  103 ;  under 

Sertorius.  173;  revolt  in,  i5.;  quelled,  175; 

Pompeius*s  government  of,  \^ ;  its  great 

£Togress  under  the  Romans,  375 ;  invaded 
y  C«>ar,  ."SS. 

Ilerda,  3^3,  384. 

Illyria,  war  in,  17. 

Illyricum.  province  of,  154^ 

Indutiomarus,  3U6.  308. 

IrUerrex^  "L.  Flaccus  appointed.  139. 

Italians,  suflbrings  of,  from  their  Roman 
officers,  86 ;  aneolotes  respecting,  87 ;  their 
institutioni,  73 ;  their  struggle  for  Roman 
privileges,  75;  expelled  nrom  Fregelln 
and  from  Rome,  77.  79;  their  wish  for 
kingly  rule,  78 ;  their  preparations  for  hos. 
tiiittes  with  Rome,  88 ;  beaten  by  Sulla, 
SX) ;  how  affbcted  by  the  Lex  Julia,  98 ; 
defeated  by  the  Romans  in  various  con- 
tests, 98  et  $eq. ;  driven  into  the  Apen- 
nines, 94 ;  their  part  in  the  civil  war  with 


Sulla,  186 ;  their  abortive  attempt  to  take 
Rome,  190. 

Italy,  decline  of  Its  rural  population,  5; 
once  famous  for  her  abundant  crops,  6; 
adapted  also  for  pasturage,  ib. ;  Insurrection 
of,  against  Rome,  80;  quelled,  ib.i  con- 
quest of,  75 ;  discontent  in,  507 

ludaoilius,  86, 87  ;  his  suicide, .% 


J. 


Janiculum,  the,  880. 

Jealousy,  the  word  not  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans, 887. 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Pompelut,  810. 

Jews,  revolts  of  the,  387. 

Juba,  388. 417.  419,  48a 

Judieia,  the,  13 ;  given  to  the  knights,  84 ; 
divided  between  them  and  the  nobles,  35 ; 
restored  to  the  senators,  80;  transferred 
again  to  the  senate,  143;  how  used  by 
them,  157 ;  restored  to  the  knights,  190. 

Jugurtha,  3S ;  his  fkme  as  a  soldier,  /&  ;  slays 
his  coadjutors  in  the  throne  of  Nuraidia, 
39. 41 ;  visits  Rome,  48 ;  routs  the  Roman 
army,  /5. ;  defeated  by  Qecilius  Hetellus, 
44 ;  retires  into  the  mountains,  ib. ;  be- 
sieged by  Metellus,  48 ;  flies  into  the  Gotu- 
lian  desert,  ib. ;  beaten  at  the  battle  of 
Cirta,  49 ;  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death 
in  Rome,  50. 

Julia,  Lex,  98.  94. 

Julia,  wife  of  Pompdus,  301 ;  death  of,  339 

Julian  harbour,  516. 

Julii,  two  of  them  murdered,  116. 

Julius,  the  month,  485. 

Jupiter,  temple  of,  14.  845. 

Jus  Latii,  73. 

Jus  Italicum,  74. 


K. 

Knights,  their  privileges  and  appointments, 
84,  85.  62 ;  exclusively,  re-invested  in  the 
iudicia,  64.  8U,  81.  83 :  great  numbers  sUiin 
by  order  of  Sulla,  136 ;  their  rule  in  the 
Judicia,  16». 


Labienus,  T.  Atius,  ^0. 

Labour,  servile^  how  regarded  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 8. 

Lvlius.  C,  7  ;  called  Sapiens,  8. 

Lamponius,  86,  87- 

Lampsacus,  atrocities  of  Venres  at,  161. 

Laua-tax,  97. 

Laodicea  pillaged,  499. 

Larissa,  401, 

Latins,  New,  73. 

Latins,  the,  and  their  institutions,  78  ;  their 
struggle  for  Roman  citizenship,  75  et  uq. ; 
ex|)elled  from  Rome,  76 ;  their  plots  lor 
murdering  the  consuls  at  the  feriae,  88. 

Latium,  conquest  of,  75. 

Law,  the  Manillan,  805. 

Legion,  the  Roman,  398. 

Lentulus  arrested,  837  ;  strangled,  S41. 

Lentulus  Marcellinus,  33H. 

Leontium  depopulated,  168. 

Lepidus,  M.  JSmilius,  elected  consul,  169} 
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hit  rebellion,  170 ;  bU  defeat  171 ;  bti  cba. 
racter.  A.;  bta  reforms,  170;  hia  over- 
throw, 518. 

Leptia,  subject  to  Rome,  51. 

Lex  Julia,  the.  9S.  94;  Hortemia,  142; 
PlatUfa-Paniria,  91,  95;  Sempronia^  IS. 
16, 17.  2S.  abrogated,  S3. 

Liberty,  unintelligible  to  the  OrienUls,  377. 

Licinian  law,  the,  7.  ^ 

Licinius  Stolo,  agrarian  law  of,  7. 

Licinius  Macer,  177. 

Lictors,  the  twenty-four,  140. 

Ufiara,  169. 

Livius  Drusus,  M.,  99. 

Liyius  Salinator,  91. 

Lucania,  87.  94. 

Lucanians,  84.  120. 125. 

I^ucan,  notice  of  his  **  Pbanalla,**  3G0. 

Luoceius,  L.,  260. 

Lucretius  Ofella,  128. 

I^ucullus,  the  pr«tor,  commits  suicide,  61. 

Lucullus,  L.  Licinius.  167. 177  ;  appointed  to 
the  government  ot  Cilicia,  201 ;  his  vic- 
tories  at  Cysicus,  lifr. ;  his  character,  202 ; 
his  great  Ttctorr  at  Tigranocerta.  203 ;  su- 
perseded by  Pompnus,  905;  his  magni- 
ficent retirement,  207.  213L 

Lucumons,  the,  of  Etruiia,  1 ;  tombs  of  the, 
136. 

Lusitanian  robbers,  2S6. 

Lycus  river,  battle  of  the,  906. 

Lyons,  guu  of,  possessed  by  Rome,  154. 


Maccabees,  the,  210. 

Macedonia,  province  of,  151 156. 

Mascenas.  506.  511. 517.  638. 

Mfl»1ius,  Spurius,  12. 

Majcitas,  law  of,  enacted,  145L 

Manctnus,  C,  4. 

Manilian  law,  the,  20S. 

Bfanilius,  216. 217. 

Manilius  Aqulllus,  24. 

Manliud  Limetanus,  C,  routed  by  the  Qmbri 
and  the  Teutones,  37. 

MarcelluM,  55. 

Marcius  Rex,  231. 

Marius,  Caius,  43;  his  military  eminence, 
ib. ;  bis  fortunate  marriage,  44 ;  defeats  the 
Numidians  at  Zama,  45  ;  sues  for  tbe  con. 
sulship,  ib. ;  obtains  it,  46 ;  reforms  the 
Roman  armies,  47 ;  recommences  the  war 
with  Jugurtha,  48 ;  defeats  and  takes  him 
prisoner  to  Rome,  50 ;  second  time  consul, 
.^1 ;  his  victories  over  tbe  Teuconet  in 
Gaul,  55 ;  and  over  the  Cimbri,  56 :  his  en- 
during renown.  59 ;  be  courts  tbe  Italians, 
64 ;  takes  a  share  in  the  command  against 
them  during  the  Social  War,  86.  88 ;  be 
atsumcs  the  entire  command,  89 ;  his  sym- 
pathy witi)  the  cause  of  his  enemy,  90 1 
renounces  the  command  and  retires  to  his 
villa,  91 ;  his  character  and  accomplish- 
ments compared  with  those  of  Sulla,  99 ; 
his  jealousy  of  Sulla,  and  its  consequences, 
lOO  et  $eq. ;  his  flight  and  romantic  ad- 
ventures, 107;  returns  to  Italy,  113;  his 
revenge,  113  a  $eq\  his  death,  118 ;  his 
haughty  Jealousy,  131 ;  his  body  torn  from 
the  tomb  and  thrown  into  the  Anio,  133 ; 
his  statue  in  the  Capitol,  218. 

Marius  the  younger,  126,  127;  defeated  at 
Sacriportus,  128;  his  death,  131. 


Marius  Egnattus,  N^  86, 87«  94. 96> 

Bfarius  Gratidianus,  133. 

Marruclnians,  the,  84.  90.93. 

Mars,  Field  of,  massacre  of  Samoitea  on  the. 

132. 
Marsians,  the.  81. 84. 
Marsic  War,  85. 

Martha,  the  Syrian  prophetess,  53. 
Massacres  in  Rome,  lltL  132  ei  teq.  489. 
Massilians,  the,  19L 
Massilia,  52.  182 ;  blockaded,  3S2.  384  s  Its 

submission  to  C«sar,  385. 
Maslnissa.  king  of  Numidia,  33,  39. 
Mauretania,  38. 
Memmius,  C.,  67. 
Memmius  Oallus,  C,  41. 
Mercenaries,  meeting  of,  IIS. 
Merula,L.,  elected  consul,  112;piittodcBtli, 

117. 
Messina,  straits  of,   engagement    In  the^ 

Metella,  wife  of  SalU,  death  of.  135. 14B. 

Bfetelii,  the,  their  monopoly  of  the  ooonil- 
ship,  45. 

Metelius,  Csecllius,  43;  his  conduct  of  the 
war  with  Jugurtha,  43  et  $eq. ;  supetwdttd 
by  Marius,  48 :  sumamed  Numidlcua,  sk 

Metelius  Ceter,  2^  253. 

Metelius  Creticus,  195. 231. 25S. 

Metelius  Dalmaticus,  84. 

Metelius  Nepos.  244. 

Metelius  Pius,  94.  111.  114. 141. 166. 173;  174^ 
175.  127, 128, 129.  133. 137. 

Metelius  Scipio,  S44.  347. 

Metropolis,  401. 

Micipsa,  king  of  Numidia,  39. 

Miletus  plundered.  161. 

Milo,  340;  banished,  S4i;  recalled,  382?; 
death  of,  413. 

Milvian  bridge,  battle  of  the,  171. 

Minturno,  its  kindness  to  Marius,  110. 

Misenum,  promontory  of,  31 ;  Marius's  vHla 
at,  91. 

Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  68 ;  menaces  the 
Eastern  provinces,  91. 94 ;  his  armies,  101; 
his  character,  102 ;  at  war  with  Rome,  103  i 
he  defeats  the  Romans  at  the  river  Am» 
neius,  ib.;  the  assassination  of  all  the 
Romans  resident  in  Asia,  ib. ;  subdued  by 
Sulla,  122 ;  and  Sertorius,  173 1  his  Inva. 
sion  of  Bithynia,  iOl ;  bis  flight  to  Aise- 
nia,  202;  attacked  by  Pompeiua,  207;  bit 
death.  211. 

Mona.  island  of,  302. 

Monarchy,  its  tendency,  78. 

Money,  its  value  changed  by  Flaociia,  120. 

Morbihan.  sea-fight  off,  S91. 

Motulus,  92. 

Motya,  162. 

Mulucha,  the,  38. 

Munda,  battle  of.  429 

Municipium,  the  Roman,  71. 

Murcus,  614. 

Murena,  L.  Licinius,  202. 218. 

Mutina,  battle  of,  482. 

Mutiny  of  the  9th  legion,  386  ;  of  the  IQdl 
legion,  416. 

Mytilene,  siege  of,  reference  to,  186. 


N. 


Naples,  R7 ;  its  reAual  of  the  dvltaa,  97. 
Narbo,  62. 182. 
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Nuica,  Scipio.  13, 14.  15. 

Naulochu*.  battle  of.  Al7. 

Nero,  the  emperor,  reference  to.  3d3. 

Nenrii,  the,  defeated  by  Caesar,  289. 

Nicomedes  restored  to  the  thxone  of  Cappa- 

docia.  183. 
Nicopoiu,  foundation  of,  537. 
NistbU  Uken  by  Luculliu,  803. 
Nobles,  Roman,  S.  &  9, 10.  IS,  14. 15, 16. 80. 

8S.  38.  S4.  47.  M.  66.  78,  79.  116.  177. 187. 

841.  899.  401  • 
Nola,'87 ;  battle  of,  98 ;  dty  of,  131. 
Norba,  city  of,  13L 
Norbanus,  C  Junius,  defeated  by  Sulla,  187 ; 

flies  to  Rhodes,  189. 
Normans  defeated  by  Csssar,  891 . 
Noviodanum,  massacre  In,  313. 
NoTum  Comum,  SU8. 
Nuceria,  87. 
Numantia,  4. 16L 
Numantians,  the,  defratfri  by  Scipio  £mi. 

lianus,  161 
Numidla,  38. 

Numidians  enlisted  in  the  Social  War,  88. 
■*  Numitorius  the  traitor,**  80. 


O. 

Oath,  the  military,  801. 

Octavia,  586, 587.  533. 

Octavius,  C,  445.  468,  469.  470.  472  ;  Anto- 
nius's  cbargea  against,  478 ;  seises  the  con- 
sulship, 485 ;  his  successes,  509 ;  his  army, 
619 :  his  policy,  580  ;  his  popularity,  589 ; 
he  declares  war  against  Antonius,  5^ ;  he 
defeats  him  at  Actium,  557:  returns  to 
Rome,  538;  subdues  Egypt,  543;  returns 
to  Rome,  545 ;  his  titles  and  prerogatives, 
M7 ;  his  title  of  Princeps,  548 ;  >iis  dUguised 
monarchy,  549 ;  bis  title  of  AugUMttu,  551 ; 
hli  reign,  558. 

OcUvius  Caecina,  M.,  11.  8L 

Octavius,  Cn.,  107. 

Ofella,  Uicretius,  assassinated,  146. 

Oligarchy,  fall  of  the,  553. 

Olympia,  temple  of,  plundered,  188. 

Orchomenus,  battle  of,  188. 

Orestilla,  883. 

Orgetorix,  8BI. 

OpTmius,  L.,  80 ;  appointed  eonsul,  89. 

Opimlus  Nepos,  Q ,  176, 177. 

Ops,  temple  of,  460. 

Oricum,  395. 

Orodca,  387.  330, 331.  S3a 

Oscan  language,  the,  84. 

(>«ca.  massacre  of  Iberian  chieftains  at,  175^ 

Osrhoene,  810. 


P. 


Paoorus  the  Parthian,  337> 

Pastum,  87. 

Palestine,  810. 

Paosa.481,488.48S. 

Papblagonia,  818. 

Papius,  law  of.  81  a 

Papius  Motuius,  86,  87, 88. 96 

Parricides,  death  decreed  for,  15. 

Parthians,  the,  803.  3!^,  338 ;  their  defeat  of 

the  army  of  Crassus,  334. 
Parties,  change  in  the  state  of,  181. 


Pelignians,  the,  77.  84.  93L 

Penupolis,  dependent  on  Rome,  154. 

Perga  robbed  by  Verres,  161. 

Perpema,  19.  86 ;  defeated  br  Motuius,  87  ; 
murders  his  general,  Sertorfus,  176. 

Petra,  blockade  of,  398. 

Petreiiis,  his  defeat  of  CatiUna,  843. 

Pestilence  in  Rome,  115. 

Phanagorla,8Il. 

Phamaoes,  811.  412. 

Pharos,  410. 

Pharsalia,  battle  of,  403L 

"  Pharsalia,"  the,  of  Lucan,  30OL 

Phasis,  the,  809. 

Philippi,  battle  of,  50O,  501 

Philippic  Cicero's  first,  475 ;  second,  480. 

Philippus,  froedman  of  Ponopeius,  407. 

Philippus,  Marcius,  64k  88.  386. 

Phoenicia  reduced  to  a  Roman  prorlnoe,  211. 

Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  908. 

Phrygia,  101.  103. 

Picentines,  the,  84. 

Picenum,  the  Italians  beaten  by  the  Romans 
in,  98. 

Piso,  his  connection  with  the  eons^racy  of 
Catilina,  283 ;  put  to  death,  884. 

Pistoha,  Catilina  defeated  and  slain  near, 
843u 

Piracy  in  the  Mediterranean,  176. 193. 

Pirates,  Cilldan,  180.  193  {  Cretan,  196 ;  the 
chief  of  the,  511. 

**  Plain,  the  Putrid,**  56. 

Plancui,  589. 

Ptautia-Papiria^  Lex,  94,  95. 

Plautius,  heutenant  of  Metellos,  defeated, 
114. 

PlebisdU,  the,  repealed  by  Sulla,  106. 

Plutarch,  his  life  of  Marine,  iOT ;  reference 
to,  149. 

PolUou  511. 

Polybius  on  Roman  society  in  bis  time,  887. 

Pompceaius  Silo,  chief  of  the  Martians,  88. 
84.  86.  90 ;  defeats  and  slays  Csspio,  89 ; 
himself  defeated  and  slain,  94. 

Pompeii,  93L 

Pomonium,  the,  extended,  440L 

Pompeians,  humbled  by  Csesar,  384;  they 
reach  AfHca,  417. 

Pompeiopolls,  196. 

Pompeius  Magnus,  On.,  98;  obtains  a  tri- 
umph, 93 ;  enftancbiscs  the  Transpadine 
Gaula,  97.  111.  114,  115.  135;  U  divorced 
firom  his  wife,  <h. ;  his  parentage,  167 ;  his 
chsracter  and  conduct,  168 ;  saluted  bv  the 
name  of  Magnus,  169 ;  his  triumph  ana  po- 
pularity, ib. ;  his  deftaat  of  Lefddns.  171 ; 
his  execution  of  the  proconsul  M.  Junius 
Brutus,  ib.  \  appointed  proconsul  of  Spain, 
174;  his  baiBed  endeaTours  to  subdue 
Sertorius,  A. ;  his  Tictory  over  the  rebel 
Iberians,  175;  hla  trophy  In  the  Pyrenees, 
17&  188 ;  his  conduct  in  Spain,  188 ;  elected 
consul,  183 ;  triumphs  over  the  Iberians, 
ib. ;  his  reforms  as  consul,  190 ;  his  popu- 
larity, 191  i  hto  vanity,  198:  hU  ill-treat- 
ment of  his  colleague,  ib. ;  his  reduction  of 
the  Cilician  pirates,  197:  his  conduct  to 
Metellua.  196;  supported  by  CasHir,  199; 
appointea  to  the  command  in  Asia.  806 ;  de- 
feats Mithridates  on  the  Lycua,  808 :  re- 
duces Armenia,  <5. ;  conquers  the  Albani- 
ans, tU9;  penetrates  the  country  to  the 
Phasis,r&  ;  winters  in  Amisus,>AL ;  crosses 
the  Taurus,  ib. ;  reduces  Syria  and  Pboe- 
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iilcU,810;  besiem  and  Uket  JeruMlem,  t 
ih. ;  peacCntes  the  Holy  of  Holies,  ib, ;  hU 
return  from  the  Eut,  951  \  his  triumph, 
S53s  hit  diminished  popularity,  S54;  his 
manias  with  the  daughter  of  Csesar,  963; 
he  experiences  annoyance  from  Clodlus, 
273 ;  his  extraordinary  powers  to  demand 
supplies  ofcom,  i93i  elected  consul  a  se- 
cond time,  296 ;  proconsul  in  Spain,  324 ; 
his  magnificent  theatre  in  the  Campus 
Martiui,  ib. ;  made  sole  consul,  342  ^  asso- 
ciated with  lietdlusScipio,347 ;  be  absents 
himself  from  public  business,  848;  falls 
tick  of  ferer  at  Neapolis,  3&1 ;  enmity  be- 
tween him  and  Cesar,  361 ;  he  flies  flrom 
Rome  on  Casar's  approach,  369 ;  he  aban- 
dons Italy,  373;  his  arrognncc,  374;  his 
real  riews,  377;  designs  of  hisparty,  379 ; 
his  armamenu  in  Macedonia,  392 ;  u  block- 
aded in  Petra,  SM ;  rouU  Cesar,  400  ;  di- 
rects  his  forces  to  Macedonia,  401 ;  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Phanalia,  404 ;  assassinated. 
407 ;  his  character,  408.  417. 

Pompelus,  Cn.,  the  younger,  defeated  at 
Munda.  429 ;  killed,  ib. 

Pompeius,  Q.,  86, 87.  Ill ;  murdered,  112. 

Pompelus,  SextUB,  «29. 511. 513, 514  517. 

Pompeius  Strabo,  167. 

Pompelon,  I8S. 

Pomponlus  Attieus,  877. 

Pomptine  marshes,  440. 

Pontius  Teleslnus,  111. ;  hUattemptoD  Rome, 
130 ;  put  to  death,  A. 

Porcia,  503. 

Porcian  law,  the,  23. 

Pontic  War,  the,  94. 108. 

Pontus.  lOL 

Popilius  exiled,  81. 

Population,  Roman,  fHghtfblly  diminished 
by  the  civil  wars,  144 ;  classes  of  the,  in 
the  provinces.  154. 

Postumius,  Spurius,  7. 

Postumius,  lieutenant  of  Sulla,  slain  in  a 
mutiny,  93. 

Pothinus  the  eunuch,  407. 409. 

Prcsentdus.  8& 

Prssneste.  127, 128, 129. 1S6L 

Propenius,  508. 

Proscription!  in  Rome,  13Sw  489. 

Proconsuls,  their  rule,  156 ;  the  office  of,  how 
obuined,  157 ;  their  extortion  and  cruelty, 
l39etMeq. 

Provinces,  the  oppression  of,  by  Sulla,  137 ; 
condition  of  the,  153  et  »eq. ;  appointments 
to  the  commands  in  the,  155 ;  administra- 
tion of  the,  157  et  stq. 

Ptolemseus  Apion,  his  bequest  of  his  kingdom 
to  Rome,  51. 

Ptolenueus  Auletes,  king  of  Egvpt,  294. 

Ptolemsrus  Latbyrus,  king  of  Egypt,  871. 

Ptolemcus  XII.,  king  of  Egypt,  406. 

Publicanl,  the.  94 ;  comiptTons  of,  808. 

Puteoli,  Its  reAual  of  the  ctvitas,  97. 

**  Putrid  Pbln/'  the,  56L 


Q- 


RaMrius,890. 

Revenue,  the,  how  derived  Drom  flie 
vinoes.  isa 

Revolt,  in  Iberia,  173;  ouelled,  175;  oT  the 
Marians  and  Italians,  17a 

RhascupoliSw5Q0. 

Rhenium,  180. 

Rhodes  token  by  Caaslus,  499. 

Romans,  magnificence  of  the  wealthy,  S  ;  their 
fistal  notions  respecting  servile  lafaoar«  A. ; 
severity  of  their  ancient  mannera,  4  ;  tbeir 
disregard  of  commerce  and  handiccmft  o^ 
cupations,  8 ;  defeated  by  the  Ciinbri,  36^ 
relieved  bjr  Harius  flrom  the  Cimbrie  and 
Teutonic  invaders,  55.  SB ;  insuvTeeOaa  of 
their  slaves,  GO ;  the  Social  War,  86  et  tern. ; 
80,000  massacred  in  Asia  by  Mithrldatos  or 
Pontus,  103 ;  great  numb»s  swept  off  by 
pestilence  ana  famine,  115;  plunder  end 
massacres  of,  1 16;  great  numben  proeciibed 
and  murdered,  ISS  et  acq. ;  their  alijoct 
condition  under  the  legislation  of  SuUa, 
140;  defeated  by  Sertorius  in  AfHca,  178; 
their  fondness  for  the  diversions  of  the 
arena,   178;    defeated  by  the  ParthiaBa, 
334 ;  their  tendency  to  monarchy. 


fuvstiones  perpetusB.  tha^  148. 
luinctius,  L.,  177. 
luintiUs,  the  month,  485. 
luirites,  the,  185l 


Roman  society,  character  of,  825  et  aey. 

Roman  villas,  8. 

Rome,  armv  of.  In  Spain,  1 ;  her  conqoert  of 
Etruria,  ib. ;  vast  resources  of,  5 ;  her  anmj 
reformeid  by  Marius,  47  M^aced  in  a  stale 
of  siege  under  fiCariu*,  67 ;  her  losaes  anl 
disgraces  in  the  Social  War,  87 ;  she  crushes 
the  insurrection,  98  et  $eq. ;  her  anctent 
polity,  96;  at  war  with  MithridaCea,  king 
of  Pontus,  91.  103 :  conquered  by  Salla, 
106;  threatened  by  Marius  and  Cinna,  114; 
entered  by  them,  115;  massacres  in  tlie 
city,  1 16 ;  threatened  by  Pontius  Telesiaus, 
130 ;  vows  of  the  Etrurians  and  Samnitcs 
to  demolish  her.  132 ;  her  population  fright- 
fUlly  diminished  during  the  civil  wars,  144  i 
extent  of  her  emigre  under  Sulla,  154;  her 
scarcity  of  com,  176 ;  her  uiution,  177 ;  In- 
surrection of  Spartacus,  178 ;  change  in  the 
state  of  parties,  180 ;  Catlllna*s  conspirscy. 
223  et  seq. ;  the  city  placed  in  a  sute  of 
siege,  832;  Cabals,  893;  corruption  and 
violence.  338 :  attitude  of  parties,  353;  tfa# 
city  deserted  by  the  consuls,  3d9;  the 
eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  empire^ 
375 ;  proceedings  on  the  murder  of  Qesar^ 
458 ;  excitement  of  the  populace,  4iS5i  new 
division  of  tiie  empire.  dl2. 

Rullus,  agrarian  law  of,  258. 

Rutliius.  Publius,  86}  slain,  87. 


8. 


.Sabellla.  85. 

Sabine  mountoins,  Roman  villas  la  the^  8. 

Saeramtni,  the,  80L 

Sacriportus,  188. 

Salarlum,  the,  156. 

Salpmum,  87. 

.Salinator,  Uvius,  84. 

SallUKt,  letters  of,  SiiS. 

Salvius  the  Sicilian,  61 ;  killed,  02. 

Saiyi,  the,  insurrection  of,  91. 

Samnites,  the,  77.  H4.  111.  125.  180. 13& 

Samniilm,  mountains  of,  S6. 

SamosaU,  siege  of,  523. 
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SaiDM,  temple  of,  161. 

Sardinia,  iu  ropplies  of  grain,  153 ;  luirra- 

dered  to  Caeutr,  381. 
SaturnLnu*,  Apuleius,  61 ;  revolt  of,  67 ;  his 
wretched  death,  68.  79L  91 ;  conspiracy  of, 
reference  to,  119. 
Scsevola,  P.  Mucius,  9. 13 ;  cruelty  of  Fimbria 
to,  119 ;  murder  of,  128. 

Scardua  mountains,  154. 

Scaurua.  M.  JSmiJius,  35 ;  his  sumptuary  law, 
ib. ;  his  address  in  etcapinc  the  penalties  of 
treason,  43 ;  wounded  by  a  stone,  63 ; 
qusastor  in  Syria,  386. 

Scipio  £mtlianu«,  4w  7 ;  his  successes  in  Nu- 
mantia,  16 ;  his  character  and  death,  17, 18. 
3a  44.  5a 

Scipio  Africanus,  4. 

Scipio,  L.  Cornelius,  197. 417. 

ScythUns,  the,  fi08. 8S8. 

Segesta,  If  S. 

Segre,  valley  of  the,  383. 

Sempronia,  4. 18. 66. 

Sempronta,  Lex,  IS,  16, 17 «  abrogated,  83. 

Sempronit,  the,  1. 

Senate,  the,  11.  19,  14.  19.  30.  46.  66.  78. 
81,  8S.  86. 103.  ISS.  14S.  165  170. 173.  S30. 
243. 

Senate,  the,  its  difficulties,  813 ;  debate  In 
the,  on  the  punishment  of  Cataiina's  ac> 
complices,  839. 

Senators,  great  numben  slain  by  order  of 
Sulla,  136. 

Septimius,  his  assassination  of  Pompclus,  407> 

Septimuleius,  80. 

Sertorius.  Q.,  113.  129.  166. 172 ;  his  refuge 
with  the  Marians,  in  ^in,  172;  his  vic- 
tory over  the  Romans,  in  Africa,  ITS ;  his 
return  to,  and  his  camp  in,  Spain.  173 ;  he 
drives  Metellus  into  Gaul  and  baffles  Fom- 
peius,  175;  his  tender  feeling,  ib.\  his 
maisacre  of  Iberian  chieftains,  «&. ;  assas- 
sinated,  ib. 

Servile  War,  ao. 

Servilius  Isaurious.  19SL  889. 

bibvls,bookorthe,6S. 

Sicily.  Servile  insurrection  in,  61 ;  itsflddity 
to  Rome  in  the  Social  War,  88 :  its  impor- 
tance, IfiS;  surrendered  to  Ueaar,  361; 
war  of,  515. 

Sila,  forests  of,  95. 

SilanuB.  M.  Junius,  defeated  by  the  CIntel 
and  Teutones,  87. 

Slaves,  their  social  condition,  2,  3  x  always 
foreigners,  8 ;  insurrection  of,  60 ;  liberated 
and  enlisted  in  the  Social  War.  87 ;  ten 
thousand  enflranchised  by  Sulla,  144. 

Social  wars,  85.  111. 

Society  among  the  Romans,  character  of,  2IS5 
et$eq. 

Soli  reoolonised  by  Cilidan  pirates,  196. 

Solonium.  Mariiu^s  fiirm  at,  107* 

Sophene,  209. 

Sofigenes.  439. 

Sosius,  535. 

Spain,  partially  enfranchised,  97 ;  insurrection 
of,  against  Rome,  131 ;  connection  of,  with 
Rome,  153;  under  Sertorius,  173.  See 
IberU. 

Spartacus,  his  rebellion,  179;  bis  defeat  of  a 
detachment  of  Romans,  ib. ;  his  successes, 
45. ;  his  defeat  and  death,  180. 

SUM«.  87. 93. 

Statilius,  accomplice  of  Catilina,  arrested, 
2S6 ;  strangled,  241. 


Sucro  river,  battle  of  the,  174. 

Suevi,  the,  totally  routed  by  Cesar,  266. 

Sulla,  Lucius  Cornelius,  48, 49. 90 ;  takes  the 
command  of  the  Romans  in  the  Social 
War,  91 ;  his  victories  over  the  Harsians, 
93;  compared  with  Marlus,  99;  becomes 
consul,  100:  praetor  in  Cilicla,  l(Hi  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  against  Mithri- 
dates,  104;  compelled  to  fly,  195;  returns 
to  Rome,  and  triumphs,  106 ;  repeals  the 
plebucita,  ib. ;  proceeds  to  bis  command 
in  Asia,  118;  subdues  Mithridates,  182; 
he  returns  to  Italy,  124 ;  his  defeat  of  the 
consul  Norbanua,  127 ;  his  battle  with  Pon- 
tius Telesinus  at  the  Colline  Gate,  \30 ;  his 
complete  success  over  the  Italian  insur- 
gents, 131 ;  his  appearance  and  conduct  in 
the  senate,  ISS ;  his  wholesale  proscriptions, 
133  et  $eq.\  his  sale  of  the  kingdom  of 
Egvpt,  1^;  appointed  dictator,  139;  his 
legulatlon,  140  et  Kq. ;  his  notorious  pro- 
fligacy, 146;  his  abdication.  147;  his  pri- 
vate life,  ib. ;  his  death,  149 ;  his  monu- 
ment in  the  Campus  Martlus,  15. ;  main 
object  of  his  policy,  150  ;  estimation  of  hia 
services,  151. 

Sulpicius  Rufus,  P.,  86. 

Sulpicius  Galbo,  104,  105,  106.  843. 

Superatition  of  the  Romans,  227* 

Sumptuary  laws,  35. 14S. 

Stipplicatid,  a,  voted  for  Cesar,  290. 

Syria  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  211. 


Talavera,  399. 

Tarentum,  2& 

TarpeUn  rock,  the,  K  lOa  125 

Teanum,  88.  91.  127. 

Teutones,  the,  53 ;  defeated  at  Aquae  Sex '.'.«, 
55. 

Tliapsus,  battle  of,  419. 

Theatre  of  Pompelus  Magnus,  324. 

1  hala,  city  of,  47  ;  taken  by  MeteUus,  ib, 

Theodotus,407. 

Thrace,  its  connection  with  Rome,  154. ' 

Thracian  slaves  in  Italy,  3. 

Thorius,  Sp.,  33. 

Tibullus,  508. 

Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  102.  202;  de. 
feated  by  LucuUus,  803 ;  his  tyranny,  208 ; 
he  submits  to  Pompeius,  ib, 

Tigranes,  the  vounger,  208. 

Tigranocerta,  battle  of,  203. 

Tolenus  river,  battle  of  the,  87. 

**  Tolosa,  gold  of,"  the,  63. 

Transalpine  Gaul,  foundation  of  the  province 
of.  52. 

IVanspadane  Gauls,  the,  enfranchised,  97. 

Treason,  law  of,  enacted  by  Sulla,  145. 

Treasurv,  the,  rifled  by  Caesar,  381. 

Treaty  between  Octavius  and  Sextus  Pom- 
peius, 513. 

Trebonius,  C,  296.  300. 

Tribunato,  how  attainable,  9;  Its  power  in- 
creased,  176;  its  powers  restored  by  Le- 
pidus,  170;  Sulla's  restrictions  of,  142; 
removed,  187. 

Tribunes,  their  authority  and  privilegei,  10. 
78,  79 ;  expelled  from  Rome,  125 ;  their 
power  limited  by  Sulla,  142;  their  flight 
from  Rome,  339. 

Ttinotaantes,  the,  301 
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TriimiTirate,  the,  S59 ;  the  woond,  486. 

Triumvin  appointed,  12L 16.  * 

Tullianum,  the,  Sil. 

Tusca,  the,  38. 

Tynnnlo^  the  gnunmariao,  908. 


U. 

Umbrfa,  87. 

Uaury  among  the  Romani,  38& 

UUca,  S&  417. 

V. 

Valerius  Flaoeus,  157. 

Valeriua'  Maxlmui,  hit  anecdote  of  the  cru- 
elty of  Fimbria,  119. 

Variua,  Q.,  83. 

Varro,3K. 

VaMrium,  the,  158^ 

Venetl,  the,  their  defeat  and  extermination, 
291. 

Ventidiiu,  98.  8S2 ;  hit  triumph,  5S3. 

\'enu«ia,  87. 

Veroellc,  88. 

Vercingetoriz,  310—316 ;  hit  death,  4S7. 

Verret,  Caiuc,  quawtor  to  Carbo.  129 ;  his 
atrocities,  161  ;  appointed  praetor,  177 ; 
propraetor  of  l^cily,  l61 ;  hit  malTersation, 
162;  his  impeachment,  163  188;  his  re- 
tirement into  exile,  18a 


Vettines.  the,  84. 

Vetlius  Scato,  61.  86. 87.  96 ;  alaln  in  battle, 

93. 
Villas,  Roman  ,2. 

Villius,  Caiuf ,  his  horrid  death,  15. 
Virgil,  506.  ftlV. 
Volatenra,  city  of,  131 . 


W. 

'*  Wars  of  Britain,**  Cicero's  projected  henfe 

poem  on  the,  304^ 
War,  the  Social  or  Manic,  85 ;  the  Seamd, 

111. 
War,  the  second  dTll,  361 ;  MithrSdatic.  94. 

103 ;  Servile, 60 ;  SocUl,  85.  I II. 
Women,  their  position  among  the  Roouuis, 

226 ;  their  ignorance  regarded  as  a  Tixtu^ 

X. 
"  Xerxes  In  the  toga,"  S07. 


Z. 

Zama,  battle  of,  45. 

Zeugma,  bridge  at,  deftroyed,  S31. 

Zingitana,  38. 


THE  END. 
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a  Portrait,  aad  a  View  of  Bothwall  Maaae. 
Square,  rrewa  8vo.  Sir.  elotb,  or  4Sr.  booad 
lai 


Baker.-Tbe  Billeandthft  HJoniid 

la  Ceyloa.  Bjr  S.  W.  BAKaB«  Bse.  With 
several  I  llnstratlons  printed  la  Coloais, 
aad  Kagravlags  oa  Wood.   Svo.  price  Ids. 


Balfotir.— flketehes  of  Snglish 

LHeniare  from  the  Fonteeath  to  the 
Preaeat  Ccatvrf.  By  Claba  Loose  Bax.- 
.    rcp.8vo.  palcejs. 


Barter* — Homer^s  Iliad,  trans- 
lated alaaoat  Biemllf  lato  the  SpfMctlaa 
Btaaaai  with  Notea.  By  W.V.T.BABTBm. 
8*0.  price  18>. 


NEW  W0BK8  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Baxiiield.-The  Statistioal  Com- 

puloB  for  I8M1  XsUUtlaff  ths  most  I n- 
lereatlfiff  Facta  lo  Morml  and  iBteUectttal. 
Vital,  KcoBomieal,  and  Political  Btatiitici, 
at  Home  and  Abroad.  Corrected  to  the 
Prcicot  Time :  aod  Inrlndlnf  the  Ceaau 
of  the  Brititli  PopolatloD  taken  la  1861. 
Compiled  from  OAcial  and  other  Aathentic 
Sources,  by  T.  C.  BANriBU>»  Eaq.  Vcp. 
Sfo.  price  6«. 


Bayldon'f  Art  of  Valuing  Rents 

and  TiUMgett  and  Tcnant'e  Rifht  of  Enter 
inir  and  Qaittiay  Fatau,  explained  bv 
■everal  Specimens  of  Valnationit  witii 
Remarlia  on  the  Cultivation  pnmed  on 
Soils  in  different  Sitnations.  AdapUd  to 
the  Use  of  Landlords,  Land  Apmta,  Ap- 

S raisers*    Fanners,    and    TcnanU.      Nen 
Edition  i   corrected   and  re?iB«d  by  Johk 
Doi«Ai.oeoj(.    8to.  lOs.  M. 


Berkeley.— Beminifoences  of  a 

Huntsman.  By  the  Hononmbie  GnAJfTLnv 
F.  BnRKBX.Br.  With  foar  Etchings  bj- 
lohn  Leech  (one  coloucd).    8vo.  price  14f. 


Black's  Practieal  Tlreatlfle  on 

Brevlttf.  Imscd  00  Chemical  and  Kconu- 
mical  Principles  t  With  Formnlsi  for  Pnblir 
Brewers,  and  Instmctlons  for  Prhmts  Paai 
lies.    New  BdlUon,  with  Additions.    8ro 
price  10i.W. 

Blaine's  Eneyolopeedia  of  Rural 

Sports  I  or,  a  complete  Account,  Historical, 
PractlcJftl,  and  DescrintiTe,  of  Hontlag, 
Shooting,  Fishing,  Racing,  and  other  neid 
Sports  and  Athletic  Amusements  of  the 
present  dar.  With  upwards  of  800  Wood- 
cuts. A  New  Edition,  thoreughljr  rerised 
bjHABiir  HiSOTBK,  EpHBMBaA,  and  hf r. 
A.  Gbavam  i  with  numerous  MdltUwal 
Illustrations.    8to.  price  fiO«. 


Blair's  Chronological  and  His- 
torical Tiibles,  from  the  Creation  lo  the 
present  Timet  with  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections from  the  most  anthcndc  Writers  t 
including  the  Computation  of  St.  Paul,  as 
connecting  the  Period  from  the  Ezode  to 
the  Temple.  Under  the  revlsinn  of  Sir 
Hbnrt  Elus,  K.H.  New  Xdltlon,  with 
corrections.  Imperial  8ve.  price  Sis.  6d. 

Bloomfleld.--The  Greek  Testa- 
ment I  With  copious  English  Notes. Critical, 
Philological,  and  Ezplanatorr.  EepecialW 
formed  ffnr  the  use  of  adTaaeed  Students  and 
Candidates  for  H0I7  Orders.  By  the  Rev. 
8.  T.  BxAOMriBLD,  D.D.  F.S.A.  New 
Kdltlon.    3  vols.  »TO.  with  Mi^, price  Si. 

Dr.  Bloomiield's  Additional 

Anuoutlons  on  the  above.  8vo.  price  Its. 


Br.  Bloomiield's  College  fcSehool 

Greek  Testament «  With  brief  KagUah 
Notes,  chiefly  PhUological  and  Explaii»- 
tory.  Seventh  ««tf  cAM^er  Edition,  witk 
Map  and  Indes.    Fcp.  8ro.  price  7«.  W. 

Dr.  Bloomiield's  College  and 

School  Lejilcon  to  the  Greek  TtsTsmrnt 
Fcp.  8re.  (irice  lOt.  M. 

Bode.— Balladsfrom  Herodotna  s 

with  an  introductory  Poem.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Boob,  11  A.,  late  Student  of  Ckriat 
Church,    I8no.  price  ts. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine, 

la  lis  AppIleatlM  to  Mlnca,  Mills,  Steam 
NavlgatloB,  aad  Railways.  By  the  Artisna 
Club.  Edited  by  Jcmti  Boobkx,  CK. 
New  EdiUon  ;  with  W  Steel  Platea.  and 
S4B  Wood  Engmvlngs.   4to.  price  V- 

Bonme.  — A  Treatise  on  the 

Screw  Propeller  t  With  vartoas  Snggeackwa 
of  Improvement.  By  Jour  Booriir*  CJE. 
With  90  large  Plates  aad  nnmcroas  Wood- 
cuts.   410.  price  Ids. 

BoTime.-*A  Catechism  of  the 

Steam  Engine,  Illustrative  of  the  Bclentlfe 
Principles  upon  which  Its  Operation  dependa, 
and  the  Pnctkal  Details  oilta  SCrwccnre.in 
Its  Applicadons  to  Mines,  Mills,  Stonn 
NavlgaCloB,  and  Railways  1  wlMi  varloua 
Suggestions  of  Improvement.  By  Josv 
BoDBitR,  C.B.   New  Kdltlon.  Fcp.t^ro.8f. 

Brande.— A  Dictionary  of  Sd- 

enris,  Uterature,  and  Art;  comprlaln*  the 
History,  Descripllon  and  Scientific  Prin- 
ciples of  every  Branch  of  Huasan  Kjmiw- 
ledge  i  with  the  Derivation  aad  Dc&nitlon 
of  all  the  Terms  la  aeneral  use.  Edited 
by  W.  T.  BiiAitOBt  F.R.8.L.  and  S.;  assisted 
br  Dr.  J.  Gavrnf.  Second  Edltka*  !«• 
TUod  i  wltli  WoodcaU.   Svo.  price  Ms. 

Ptofbssor  Braade's  Lectures  on 

Organic  Chemistry,  as  applied  to  Maau- 
facturea,  including  DyrlBg*  BlcacUng, 
Calico  •Printing,  Sugar  Manufacture,  the 
Preservation  01  Wood,  Thanlng,  etc.  deli- 
vered befoeu  the  Members  of  the  Royal 
Institution  in  the  Session  of  18U.  Arranged 
by  pemlssloB  from  the  Lectnrer's  Note*  by 
J.  MovrBRM,  M.B.  Fcp.8ro.  [Jtutrtmdg. 

Bnll.-The  Maternal  Kanage-' 

meut  of  Children  In  Health  and  INs«M«. 
By  T.  BoLi.,  M.D.  Now  Bdltton,  Fcap . 
8vo.  price  is. 

Dr.  Bull's  Hints  to  Kothers  for 

the  MsaaremcRt  of  their  Health  during 
the  Perioa  of  Pragaancy  and  la  the  Lying- 
in  Room  I  With  an  Eaposare  ol  Pepalar 
Rirers  in  connrsloa  with  thaea  sab^cta, 
etc.  I  aad  Hints  on  Nuratag.  New  Bdittoa. 
Fcp.  prico  Cs. 


PUBLtSHBD  BT  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  akd  Co. 


Bunaeii.— Ohristianity  ft  Man- 
kind ;  Their  Drfrinnin«  and  Proipecu. 
Br  C.C.J.  BoNiEN,  d!d.,  D.C.L.,  D.Ph. 
Being  kNewBdltiun,  cotrected,  remodelled, 
and  extended,  of  Hippelgtmi  and  hU  dg«. 
7  ToU.  8?o.  price  6/.  •$. 

•••Thit  Second  Edition  oftbe  ttlppolf- 
tut  U  eompoMd  of  three  distinct  worki, 
which  may  be  had  aeparatelf,  a«  follows  i— 

HMorteai  StHlm. 

1.  Htppolytu  and  hb  Age  i  or,  the  Bc- 

ranlnn    aad   Proraecta   of  Christlaaltr. 
roU.  OTO.  price  II.  m. 

I.  Uippolytni  and  the  Teachers  of  the 

Apostolical  Age ;  .    ^ 

II.  The  Ufe  of  the  ChriMbas  of  the 

Apostolical  Age. 

J>kil«leglc«/  Secden. 

S.  Oatllaes  of  the  Philosophy  ofUnlvenal 
History  applied  to  Langnago  and  Rellgloa. 
S  vols.  Sro.  price  M.iit. 

PAUeMytJoal  SsefiM. 
t.  AnalocU  Anto -NlcsNia..    S  toU.8vo. 
price  SI.  3«. 

I.  Reilqnia  LitcrarlB  i 

II.  BcUqnisi  Canoalem  I 

III.  BcUquiw  UturgicsBi  Com  Appen- 
diclbuM  ad  Trfii  Anslectoram  Vo- 
lumlua. 


Bmifleii.— Egypt's  Place  in  Uni- 
versal Uistoryt  Aa  Historical  I nrestlg^on, 
In  Five  Boohs.  By  C.  C.  J.  BoNssx.  D.l>., 
O.C.L.,  D  Ph.  Translated  from  the  Gcr- 
mu,  hjr  C.  H.  CoTTBBLi.,  Kaq.  M.A.— Vol. 
I.,  with  many  lUutratJoni.    8vo.  price  88s. 

*.•  The  second  Volume  is  preparing  for 
pnUicallon. 

Bnrton.— The  History  of  Scot- 
land, fiom  the  Revolutiou  to  the  Kxtlnetlon 
of  the  last  Jacobite  Insnrrectlon  (lOO— 
1748.)  By  Joan  Hux  Bo  ATOM.  SvoIs.Bro. 
price  SOs. 

Bishop  Butler's  Ckneral  Atlas 

of  Modern  and  Ancient  Geography  i  com- 
prielug  Plfiy-two  fall-coloured  Maps  \  with 
complete  Indexes.  New  Sdltlon,  nearly  all 
re-engraTcd,  enlarged,  and  greatly  Im- 
proved; with  Corrections  from  the  most 
authentic  Bources  In  both  the  Ancient  and 
Modem  Maps,  many  of  which  are  entirely 
new.    Royal  4to.  price  Ms.  half'boand. 

{The  Modem  Atlaa,  28  fnll- 
colonred  Haps.  Rl.  8vo.  13s. 
The  Anaeat  Atlas  24  fnU- 
coloored  Msps.  RI.Svo.  19s. 

Bishop  Bntler^s  Sketch  of  Ko- 

dem  and  Aaclent  Geography.  New  Xditlon, 
carefully  rcviaed,  with  such  Altentioas 
Introduced  as  continually  pvgresslve  Dis- 
coveries aad  the  latest  Information  have 
rendered  necessary.    Svo.  price  9s. 


The  Cabinet  Oazetteers  A  Popu- 
lar Kxposltlon  of  all  the  Countries  of  the 
World ;  their  Government,  Population, 
Revenues,  Commerce  aad  Inanitrles; 
Agricultural,  Manufactured,  and  Mineral 
Products  I  Religion,  Laws,  Manners,  and 
Social  State.  By  the  Author  of  Tkw  Caki' 
ugt  Lmmjffv.  Fcap .  Bvo.  price  10s.  M.  doth  ; 
or  ISi.  calf  lettered. 


The  Cabinet  Lawyer:  A  Popu- 
lar Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Baglaud,  Civil 
aad  Criminal  i  with  a  Dlctlonarr  of  Law 
Terms,  Masims,  Statutes,  aad  Judicial  Antl- 

Snities  I  Correct  Tbbles  of  Assessed  Taxes, 
tamp  Dotiesi  Excise  Licences,  and  Post- 
Horse  Duties  i  Post<Ofice  Regulations,  and 
Prison  Dlsclailae.  16th  Sdltlon,  compris- 
lag  the  Pabllc  Acu  of  the  Session  1863. 
Fcap.  8to.  price  10s.  W. 


CaircL— English  Agrieoltore  in 

1810  aad  1861 1  lu  Coadltion  and  Prospects. 
By  Jambs  CAiaa.  Ssq.,  of  Baldoon,  Aari- 
cttitural  Covmlsaloaer  of  TAe  TUm^s.  The 
Secoad  Edition.   Svo.  price  14s. 

GalTert.--The  Wife's  Kannal) 

or.  Prayers,  Thoughu,  aad  Songs  oa  Seve- 
ral Occa^ns  of  a  Matron's  Ufe.  Orai^ 
meated  from  Desljrns  by  the  Author  in  the 
style  of  ChufH  Ennahath't  Prmpn-  Bo«k. 
Bv  the  Rev.  Wullxajs  CAxmr,  Rector 
or  St.  AuthoUn,  and  one  of  the  Minor 
Canons  of  St.  Paul's.    Crown  Svo.  lOs .  M. 

Carlisle  (Lord).— A  Diary  in 

TurhUh  and  Greeh  Waters.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  CABLULa.    Post  Svo. 

[JVsar fjr  remdp. 


Catlow.— Popular  Conchologyi 

or,  the  Shell  Cabinet  arraaged  according 
to  the  Modern  SysUm  i  With  a  detaUed  ac- 
eonat  of  the  Animals ;  aad  a  complete  De- 
scriptive List  of  the  Families  and  Genera  of 
the  Ueceat  aad  Fossil  Shells.  By  Aoxas 
Cati«w.  Seroad  Bditloa,  much  Ixaproved ; 
with  40S  Woodcuts.    Poet  Svo.  price  14s. 


Cecil.  — The  Stud  Parmf  or, 

Hints  on  Breeding  Horses  for  the  Turf- 
the  Chase,  and  the  Road.  Bv  CxcUm  Fcp. 
Svo.  with  FronUspiece,  price  M. 

CeciL— Becords  of  the  Chase, 

and  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Sporttroent 
illustrating  some  of  the  Usag<«  «'  Olden 
Times  andeomparlng  thesi  with  prevaillug 
Cnstonu  i  Together  with  an  Introduction 
to  most  of  the  FashioaaUe  Hunting 
Countries  I  and  Comments.  By  Cnoii~ 
With  two  Plates  by  B.  Uesrlng .  Fcp .  Svo. 
price  7s.  M.  half'bound. 


NEW  W0BK8  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Oeeil.— Stable  Pzmctiec  ^  or  BSnto 

OB  ThOnlM  for  tbo  Turf,  the  CkaM,  aad  tk« 
Read  i  Wllk  dbMrvrntloa*  on  flMlav  and 
HontiBf*  WMdim.  JUco  Biding,  AadHkB- 
dteafplnr.  87  Cacti..  Fcaf .  Sro.  wllk 
Plate,  prCeo  it.  UU-booad. 


GhalybMos's  Histerleal  Survey 

of  Modern  SpecnlaUve  Philotophr,  ^i* 
Ennl  to  Hcgol.  TrwMUoad  from  the  Gemu 
byALr»ii»Tpm.  Po«c  ftre.  price  8f.  6d. 

Peaee,  War,  and  Adventure  i 

Bdof  jui  ABtoblogmpUcal  Mcaolr  of 
Gcorn  Laval  Chrstcrton,  formcrlj  of  the 
Fleld-TVala  .DcpartiMDt  of  the  Rofal  Ar- 
tiUorj.  anbacqncatljr  a  Capteia  In  tk«  Aiiiy 
of  Colnaibia,  and  at  pnsoaC  Governor  of 
the  Uoaae  of  Correction  la  Cold  Batk 
Floldi.    S  ToU.  pdet  8ro.  price  Ite. 

Ohevreal's  Principles  of  Har* 

aioojr  and  Contnat  of  Coloanf  aad  their 
AppOratlona  to  the  Arte  :  Ineladinir  PalaU 
iBf ,  lotcflor  OeeoratloB,  Tapestries.  Car> 
peu.  Moaaiea.  Coloafod  Oliisinff.  Paper. 
Slalalnf,  CaUco  PriBliaf,  Letlerpraaa 
PriaHait  Map  Coloarlaf  ,  Urcaa,  Landacape 
aad  Flower  Gardealac,  etc.  T^aaalatod  br 
CuAMUu  MiLjiiax.{  aad  lUaatrated  with 
Diagraau,  etc.  Crown  9ro.  price  ISi.  M. 

Clinton. -*- The   Autobiography 

aad  Uteraty  JonmH   of  the  late    Henry 
Fyacfe  Cllntoa,  Kaq.*  M.A.    Anthor  of  the 
F*»H  M*rUmMt  the  FWafi  ir«aM««.   etc 
Edited  bjrtbc  Bev.  C.J.FrMaa  Cunton, 
M  Jk.,  Beclor  of  Cromwell,  Nocu. 

[/■  tht  Prttt. 

Oonveraationa  on  Botany.  New 

Kdltlon,  improved  I  with  SS  PUtei._^Fep. 
8vo.  price  7«<  M.|    or  with 


coloured,  lit. 


the    Platca 


Oonybeare  aad  Howaon.— The 

Life  aad  BpUtles  of  Saint  Panli  Com- 
prUlng  a  complete  Blograpbv  of  the  Apoetle, 
and  a  TraasiatloB  of  aia  Epiatlea  InaerteJ 
In  Chronoloicical  order.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
CoNTBBABB,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
HowaoM ,  M.A.  With  40  Bleel  Platca  aad 
100  Woodcmte.  S  toU.  4to.  price  iC».  Be. 

Br.   Oopland'8    Bietionary   of 

Practical  Medicine  i  Comprising  Oeaeral 
Pathology,  the  Nature  aad  Treatment  of 
Diseaaes,  Morbid  Structures,  and  the  Dia- 
ordert  eapedally  incidental  to  Climates,  to 
Ses,  aad  to  the  different  Rpochs  of  life, 
with  nnmerens  approved  Fenanlm  of  the 
Medicines  recommended .  Vols.  I  and  If. 
8vo.  price  £3 1  aad  Parts  X.  to  XVI.  price 
4«.«d.each.  '^ 

The  Ohildren*8  Own  Sonday- 

Boiikv  By  MIssJuuACoRMBa.  With  Two 
Itlnstrations.    Sqaare  fcp.  Sro.  price  it. 


Oresy*s  Eaeydopsdia  of  Civil 

Eoglneeriaf.   HUtorieal,  Theoretical,  oad 
Practical.    Illnatrated  by  apworde  of 


Woodcau,  exalaaatory  'of  the  PrIarlpJoa, 
Machlaery.  and  CoaatractloBS  wUch 
•ader  the  DIrectloa  of  tho  CIvU 
8ro.pricejA]S«.M. 

The  Crieket-Iieldf  or,  the  Set- 
race  BBd  History  of  the  Game  of  Crl^et. 
By  the  Aolhor  of  PHmttpttt  m/SeUmHMt 
Bmttkig.  Second  Edition )  with  Plaice  mS 
~~     '  Fcp.Svo.  ie.half-bowd. 


Lady  Cusfte  Invalid^  Book.— 

The  iBvalid'a  Own  Booh :  A  Collectloa  of 
Reelpea  from  varlons  Booha  and  vntlowo 
Cowtrioe^By  the  Hoaoatahle  Lilw  Qomm, 

Fcp.  Bvo.  price  w.  od« 

The  Bev.  T.  Bide'a  Bomeatle 

Utany  and  Fbmlly  Chaplala,  la  Two  Parta  t 
The  IlrelPait  bela^  Chnreh  Sorvleee  allied 
lor  Domestic  Use,  with  Pragrera  far  ereiy 
Day  of  the  Week,  selected  caclnsivcly  fto« 
the  Book  of  CemmoB  Pn^er.  Pact  il. 
ComprisiBf  aa  appropriate  Senaaa  far  cverr 
SaadaylatheYcar.  td  Bdltton.  Poat  4«ol 
SU.  cloth  t  lU.  M.  calf  I  or  jet.  Mk  I 


«-_  — ._  I  Tbb  Famii,t  Chaplaix,  Ilk 


Belabeche.-^he  Geological  Ob- 

serrer.  By  Ur  Hajrar  T.  Db&abbcbb. 
F.R.B.  fMroctor-Gcaenl  of  the  GeokclcJ 
Snrvey  of  the  United  KlagdomL  New 
K4ttth^  I  with  t-**?--     *?•» 

price  1ft. 


Belabeche.— Beport  on  the  Cko- 

logy  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  aad  Veat  8omef» 
set.  By  Sir  Hbitbt  T.  Dblabmbb,  F.R.8. 
With  Mape,Woodcatt,  aad  UPlatea.  8f0. 
price  14«. 

Be  laBive.— ATreatlae  on  Eleo- 


tridty.  la  Theorr  aad   Pmrtlce.      By  A. 
Da  LA  RrvB,  Prowi 


>r  IB  the  Academy  of 
Geaeva.  In  Two  Volnmea,  with  nnmeiwws 
Wood  BagiBviagB.   VoL  1.  Svo.  price  ISa. 


Biadpline.    By  the  Author  of 

•'  Letters  to  My  DBkoown  Frienda.*'  ale. 
Second  Edition,  enlaixed.  Ifltao.  price  Si.  M. 

Eaatlake.— Kateziala  for  a  Hla- 

lory  of  Oil  PaintlDf .  By  81r  CuAMtm* 
L«eK  EAetLuu.  F.R.8..  F;8.A.,  PrcsMrai 
of  the  Boyal  Academy.    Sro.  price  ICa. 

The  Eclipee  of  Pidthf  or,  a 

Visit  to  a  Religious  Sceptic.  The  Fifth  «itf 
c*«e/«r  EdlUoB.   reap. 8to. prices*. 


FUBLisuKo  BY  LO^'QMAN,  BAOWN,  akd  Co. 


9 


A  Defence  «f  The  SelLpse  of 

Vkith,  hj  lU  Anther :  Beinf  a  Rejoinder  to 
ProlMior  Nevmaii'i  Rfplf.  Second  Cdi. 
Uoa,  icfUed.    PoM  8fO.  price  6«.  M. 

The  SBgUahman'a  Greek  Oon- 

oordeaee  oftheNcw  TeeCemenli  Beiof  ea 
■ttenpt  M  »  Verbal  Conaezloa  between 
the  Oreek  aod  the  Enf  lishTltBte;  incladlne 
a  Conoordance  to  the  Proser  Namei,  with 
Indezei  Oreeh-BngUih  hoa  EnrlUa-Oreeh. 
New  Rdltlon,  with  a  oew  Isdez.  floral 
9fto.  ^rice  O*. 

The  SxigliBhiiun*f  Beixrev  and 

Chatdee  COaeoHane*  of  the  Old  Teeta- 
■Mnt :  Beinf  aa  attempt  at  a  Verbal  Con- 
aeslon  between  the  Oilcinal  and  the 
Bnclleh  TMaalatlonei  with  Indexea,  a  Uat 
of  the  Proper  Naaea  and  their  Ocearfeacee, 
eie.  S  ToU.  mjal  Sro.  price  iSS.  ISc.M.  i 
iMqce  paper»  44. 14*.  (M. 

Sphanen.—  A  Handbook    of 

AngUnr  t  Teaching  Flj  Ptohlnf ,  TVoUlnf , 
Bottom  Rabin r,  and  Salmon  Klahlng  i  with 
the  Natural  Hutorjr  of  River  Reh,  and  the 
beat  Mode*  of  Cafchlag  <tham.  By  B^hb- 
■fsma.  TUnl  and  cheaper  BdMoa.  cor- 
reeted  nad  impreredi  witlt  Woodcots. 
Pfep.  8vo  price  b. 

Ephemera.— The  Book  df  the 

Italmon:  Comprielorthe  Theoir,  Principle*, 
and  Practice  of  Plf-FIahiac  ft*  Balmon ; 
liataof  good  Balmoa  Pllee  Cior  evcrrgood 
RlTcr  In  the  Rmpiret  the  Natnral  Hlatorr 
of  the  Salmon,  all  fu  known  HaUti  de- 
•eribed,  aod  the  beat  war  of  artiiieially 
Brecdlag  it  explained,  with  anmetoofe  \ 
eolotfred  Bngiavlnga  of  Salmon  F*lea  and 
Salmon  Frr.  Bj  Epbsm^^  i  aaaisled  by 
AxvBXtr  Yoimo*  Pep.  8ro.  wHh  coloured 
Platan  price  14«. 

W.  Erakiift,  fiaq.— Hlatory  of 

India  under  Baber  and  Hnmdynn,  the  Pliat 
Two  Sorerelgaa  of  the  Honae  of  Tidmnr 
By  WiuuAM  BuKiXB,  Kaq.,  Editor  or  If r- 
m•^U  aftht  Brnmrrtr  Baitr*    Srola.  9ro. 
price  jU  ISa. 

TaradAy  (Frofe8aar)b— The  Snb- 

lect-Matter  of  Six  Lcetare*  on  the  Noa* 
■fetailic  Blnaeats,  deUrered  before  the 
Membera  of  the  Royal  InatlChtlon  in  ISSt, 
br  ProfasBor  Faauldat*  D.O.L.,  F.R.S., 
etc.  Arranged  by  permlaaloa  from  the 
I^ectorer'a  Notea  br  J.  Soovrsiur,  M.B 
Fep.  8ro.  price  fa.  6«. 

Norway  inl84d  and  1846 1  eon- 

talniagRambiea  among  the FJelda and  Floidt 
of  the  Central  and  Wcatara  IMatrieta  i  and 
iaclnding  Remarka  on  Ita  P<Mtleal,  Mflitarr, 
Bcelealaatlchl,  and  SMial  O^^riaatlon.  By 
Tbomjls  Fo«a«TMit  Baa. ;  and  Uontenant 
M.  8.  BiosoLyH,  Roral  Artillery.  With 
Map,  Woodenu,  and  Platca.  8ro.  price  18t. 


Franoia.  —  Annala,  Aneodotea, 

and  Legendat  A  Chronicle  of  Ufe.Aaaor- 
anee.  By  Jorim  FuAitcu,  Antbor  of  TAe 
Hfa/ery  «/  th»  Bmmk  •/  Kurtamd*  etc. 
PoatSro.  price  8a.  M. 

rnllom.— The  IflDurTela  t>f  Sel^ 

cnee  and  their  Teatimony  to  Holr  Writi  A 
Pepnlar  Syatem  of  the  SHencea.  By  8.  W. 
Fuuoai,  Iba.  The  S^ktk  and  cheaper 
BdMmtt  with  nnmenms  lllnatxailOBa. 
Poat  Sro.  price  la. 

The  Poetltail  Worka  of  OUver 

Poldamith.    Bdlted  by  BoLvojr  Coi 


Ba^.  Illnatrated  by  Wood  Bnararinga,  freoi 
Dealgna  by  Membera  of  the  Ktchlng  Clnb. 

aiare  crown  8ro.  cloth,  Slc.i    moiucco 
.16*. 

CNnmo.— A  NatoraliaCa  Sqhnim 

in  Jaaaalea.  By  P.  R.  Ooaaa,  Ba^.  With 
Plaiea.    PoaC  Svo.  palce  Idiw 

Eaaaya  on  Pelitieal  and  doeial 

Brienee.  Ceatrtbated  chiefly  to  the  Bdfa- 
fafgA  RevUm.  By  Wixxeam  B.  Qkm. 
S  rola.  8ro.  price  9t», 

Gtoney. -^  Hiatoieal  Sketehea 

Ilhiatjatiag  aome  MesMrable  Breata  aod 
Bpoeha^  from  a.o.  14D0  to  a.o.  IM6.  By  the 
Rer.  JoBN  .JBUvpiNaif  GhntirBr,  M.A. 
Fcp.  8ro.  priebTa.  MT. 

awUth  — An  Sneyclbj^todia  of 

ArehitcctBre.  Hlatnrieal,  Thaoretical,  and 
Practical.  By  Jobbpb  Owix.t.  lUvatratcd 
with  more  thaa  l^OQO  Bngrarlnga  on  Wood, 
from  Dealgna  by  i.  8.  Gwii.t.  Third  cad 
duaptr  BAtioB.  8vo.  price  tfa. 

Sidney  Hall'a  Ckneral  liazge 

Libnunr  Atiaa  of  FIftywthree  Mnpa  (aiae  90 
in.  by  16 In.),  with  the  fMrlaloaa  aod  Bonnd- 
ariee  carefaily  coloured  i  and  aa  Alpha- 
helical  Index  of  all  the  Namea  contained 
in  the  Mapa.  New  Edition ,  corrected  from 
the  beat  and  moat  recent  Anthoridea  \  with 
the  Railwaya  laid  down,  aad  many  eBtirely 
new  Mapa.  Colombler  4to.  sriflb  40.  6t. 
half-ruaala. 

Hamiltenh— iDlaedaiiona  In  Fhi- 

loanpby  and  Literature,  Bdncathm  and 
Ualrcralty  Reform.  Chiefly  from  the  RMu- 
burgk  Jtmfwf  corrected,  rindlcated,  en- 
larged. In  Note*  and  Aapendlcea.  By  Sir 
WiixiASt  Hamxltom.  Bart.  Second  Bdl-  ' 
tloB,  with  Addltioaa.   8ro.  price  SI>. 

Hare  (ArchdeaeonX— The  life 

of  Luther,  in  Forty-elaM  Rlalorical  Ba. 
graringa.  By  Qovrar  KBma.  With  Bx> 
planationa  by  ArchdeaeoB  Habb.  8<|uare 
crowB  8ro.  C  /«  I Ae  ^rraa. 
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NEW  WORKS  AN9  NEW  EDITIONS 


Harrifon.— The  Light  of  the 

Forfti  or.  CoaoMla  draiM  fronthcBlcR- 
Bed  of  B.  M.  Bf  tk«  RtT.  William 
HAmBtMWi  M.A.,  Doaeatle  Chaplain  to 
H.  R.  H.  the  Dvcbeaa  of  Caabridgo.  Wnth 
1  Woodcata.    Fcp.  Sro.  prica  6«. 


Harry  Bieover.-'The  Htmting- 

Fleld.  Br  Uabmt  HiBorBft.  With  Two 
Platoa.  oae  repreitntiuir  T*«  Right  S«r<  / 
the  other,  Tke  Wroug  Sort.    Fcp.  8vo.  it. 


Harry  Hie  over.  — Practical 

HoraemMahip.  By  Hakbt  Hisorsit. 
With  S  Plmtea.  one  reprcaentinf  Ooimr  tike 
Workmen  t  the  other,  Otix^  IMe  Muf$. 
Fcp.  8vo.  ic.  half-bovna. 


Harry  HieoTer.— The  Stud,  for 

Fraetieat  Purpoeea  and  Pncticml  Men  i 
beinf  a  Gald«  to  the  Choice  of  a  Hone  for 
uae  more  than  for  ahow.  Bj  Habkt  Hib- 
OTBB.  With  S  PUtea,  one  repreaeutlncr  A 
prtttp  rootf  nrt  for  matt  pmrpout  i  the 
other,  Hmflktt  m  imd  i«ri  for  amp  pmrpote. 
Fcp.  «ro.  price  ia.  haU-bound. 


HieoTer.— The  Pocket 

and  the  Stud;  or.  Practical  Hinta  on  the 
Hanacemcnt  of  the  Stable.  By  Habrt 
HiBoTBB.  Second  Edition :  with  Portrait. 
Fcp.  8ro.  price  ti.  half*bonnd. 


Harry  Seover.  —  Stable  Talk 

and  Table  Talk  i  or  Spertacira  for  Yonnf 
Hportamen.  B7  Uabbt  Hibotbr.  New 
Edition,  S  toU.  IIvo.  with  Portrait,  S4a. 


Haydn's  Book  of  Dignities!  eon- 

talntaf  EoUa  of  the  Official  Peraonafca  of 
the  Britlah  Baplre.  OirU,  Kccleainatlcal, 
Jvdiclal,  MUltwj,  Naral,  and  Mwilelpal, 
from  the  Barllaat  Pcrioda  to  the  Preaent 
Time:  compiled  chleflv  from  the  Recorda  of 
the  Pabllc  OAcea.  1x>|(ether  «ilh  the  80- 
rereigna  of  Europe,  from  the  FonndatloD  of 
their  reapcctlfe  States;  the  Peerage  and 
Nobllltr  of  Great  Britain  1  and  nameroua 
other  UaU.  Belnir  a  New  Kdltloa,  Im- 
■roTod  and  continued,  of  Beataon'a  Political 
Index,  Bj  JoaaPB  Hatdk,  Compiler  of 
Tie  jr>teflo«0r|r  0/  D»U»,  aodothor  Wocka. 
8vo.  price  Ht.  hau-bound. 


Haydottt— The  life  of  Bei\|aniin 

Robert  HaTdou,  Hiatorlcal  Painter,  from 
hia  Anteblotfraphv  and  Jonrnala.  Edited 
and  compiled  hy  Tom  Tatlob,  M.A.«  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Kaa.i  lata  Fellow  of 
Trinity  Collere,  Cambrldce  1  and  lata  Pro* 
feaaor  of  the  Enfllab  Laagnafe  and  Utera- 
tare  la  UnlTcruty  Collefe,  London.  Se- 
cond Edition,  with  AdAtwna  and  as  ladas. 
3  vola.  poat  8ro.  price  81«.  M. 


Sir  John 

of  Aatnnomj.    Br  tttr^oBjr  F.  W.  Hi 
esBB,  Bart.  etc.    New  Bdlttea:  with  PUtei 
and  Wood  BagtawiBga.  B*o.  pelco  Utb 

HilL-Travels  in  Siberia.   ^ 

8.  8.  Hii.i>.  Aathor  of  Ttmmmh  o«  tk«- 
ahvrta  •/  tk*  Bmltie,  With  a  lame 
coionrad  Map  of  Eurt^aa  and  AslBttc 
Raaala.   S  vola.  poet  8vo.  prico  tit. 

Hints  on    Etiquette  and  the 

Uaagea  of  Sodatri  With  a  Glance  at  Bad 
Hablu.  New  Ediiioo,  rcvUed  C«ith  Ad. 
dlUoua)  hj  a  Lady  of  Eaok.  F^.  8?o.  price 
UaU-a-Crown. 

Hole.— Prise  Essay  on  the  His- 
tory and  HaaagemcBt  of  Utainiy.  Sdca- 
tlfic,  and  Mechanica'  InatUatloBa,  sad 
eapeclally  how  far  they  may  be  developed 
and  combined  ao  aa  to  promote  the  Moral 
WeU-bolnfraad  Indaatry  of  tha  Comaagj. 
■a  Jiou. 


By  J 


0VO.  pric«8a. 


Lord     Holland's     Henudrs.  — 

Memolf*  of  the  Whig  Party  daring  My 
nme.  By  Hbhbt  Ricbabd  Loaa  Hoi.- 
LAKD.  Edited  by  hU  Son,  HsirBr  Ed- 
ward Lobd  Holi«*,xd.  VoU.  I.  aad  II. 
poat  8ro.  price  9a.  td.  each. 

Lord  Holland's  Foreign  Bmni- 

nlaeencea.  Edited  by  hit  Bon,  Hbvbt  £a>- 
WABo  Lord  Hoixa  nd.  Second  Bdltkm  < 
with  Fhcahalle.    Poat8vo.  price  lQa.6A 

HoUand.'Hniapters  on  Mental 

Phnlology.  By  Sir  Ubkrt  Hoixaxd,  Bore, 
F.  K.  8.,  Phyalciaii-ExtrMOrdioary  to  the 
Qaeen.  Founded  chieAy  00  Chaplera  eoa- 
talned  In  MeMeul  A'o(«*  mnd  ReflectUnt, 
by  the  aame  Aathor.  8vo.  price  lOt.  9d. 

Hook.  — The  Last  Days  of  Our  i 

Lord 'a  Mlnlatn- 1  A  Conrae  01  Lectaraaoa  I 
the  principal  KTeuU  of  Paaaloo  Weeh.    By 
WAldTBB  Fabqobab  HooB,  D.D.,  Chaa> 
lain  In  Ordinary  to  the  Qa««a.    N«w  EdU 
tloB.    Fcp.  8ro.  price  8«. 

Hooker  and  Amott's  British 

Flora  I  Coaipriaiag  tha  Phvaegaaoaa  or 
Floweriac  Ptanta,  and  tha  Ferna.  Tke  I 
Sixth  EoltioB,  with  Addltlona  aad  Coivec* 
tlona,  and  namarooa  FlgBrea,  UlaatrallTe 
of  tht  Umbelllferooa  Planu,  the  Compo- 
alta  Planta,  tbe  Oraaaea,  and  the  Ferva. 
ISbo.  with  11  Plalaa,  prico  Idf..  with  the 
Plalaa  coloared,  pclca  2i«. 

SlrW.  J.  Hooker'sPopnlar  Guide 

toiheRiqralBolaalcGBrdcaaofl&aw.  New 
Kdltioat  «Uh  nnaaerona  Wood  Bagrnvlagi. 
16mo.  prica  SlBpaoca. 


Hwne.— Aalntrodnetioii  to  the  ' 

CrlUcal  Stadj  u4  Knowledge  of  t^  Holf 
8cilpt«rM.  BytlM  Awt.TaattAtUxmtwmrL 
UoKiiB,  B.D.  New  Edition,  rcvintd  nad 
comcted :  with  nnmctou  Maps,  and  Psc< 
■bnllet  of  Biblical  Maanaoipu.  i  TOls.  8tu. 
price  Ctt. 

Home*8  Oompendloiui  Introdno- 

dncUon  to  tb«  Btndj  of  the  Bible '  Befny 
an  Abridfment  of  the  Antbor'a  /a>rednefl«B 
to  Mtf  OrMemlStm^  mn4  jr««wf#tfr«  e/ 
M«  IMf  Seriptmrm,  New  KdlUon  i  with 
Maps  and  other  BngnfiBfa.  Iteo.  prico  Bf . 


H«witt.-(A.  K.)  An  Art  8ta- 

dant  in  Mnnlcb,  tij  Akna  Masy  HowitTi 
t  vols,  post  8vo.  prlca  14<. 

Howltt.— The  Chlldren^ft  Tear. 

B]r  MAmy  Howitt.  With  Four  lUuatralioua, 
caiirraTcd  by  John  Abaokin.  from  OHflnal 
Deaipit  by  Ajt wa  Makt  IIowitt.  Square 
16ao.  price  ia. 

William  HowitVs  Boy*8  Oonn- 

trj  Book.  Beinf  the  real  Life  of  a  Coantry 
Boy,  writton  by  HlnMcK:  BxhlbltlBff  all 
tht  Amttteoienu,  Pleasnrea,  and  Pnraolta 
of  Clilldren  in  the  Country.  New  Kdllion  i 
with  40Woodc«u.    Fcp.  8to.  price  Ct. 

Howltt.— The  Rural  Life  ofXng- 

laod.  By  Wiluam  Howitt.  Kcw  Kditlou, 
corrected  and  rcvlacd  i  with  Woodcuta  by 
Bewick  nnd  WlUlaaa.    Medina  8vo.  »U. 

Howitt.- Visito  to  Benuurkable 

Placet  t  Old  Halls,  Baitle'Relda,  and 
Bccucs  illustratlTe  of  Striking  Passarea  in 
RiiKlliih  Hiatorv  and  Poetir.  By  Wiu.fAM 
HowiTT.  New'  Edition ;  with  40  WoodcuU. 
Median  8to.  91*. 

Second  Series,  chiefly  in  the 

Coaatlesof  Northnabcrland  and  Darham, 
with  a  Stroll  along  the  Border.  With  np- 
vards  of  40  Woodcnts.   Median  8vo.  SU. 

Hudson's  Plain  Directions  fbr 

Making  Wills  in  conformitv  with  the  Law i 
with  a  dear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating 
to  the  DIstrlbntion  of  Penona)  KetaU  in 
the  case  of  Intestacy,  two  Poms  of  Wills, 
and  nach  aaefnl  Informatloa.  New  aaa 
enlarged  Rdftion  •  Inelndtng  the  proTisieas 
id  the  Wills  Act  Ameadnent  Act.  Fcp. 
8ro.  price  Ss.M. 

Hudson's    Executor's    CKdde. 

New  and  ealaxKed  Bdltlan  i  whh  the  Addl- 
tion  of  Directions  for  paying  Saccesslva 
Daties  on  Real  Proncrtr  arnUr  WUls  and 
Intestacies,  and  a  rhble  for  inding  the 
Values  of  Annaltlcs  and  the  Aaoant  of 
Legacy  and  Sacceaslon  Duty  thereon.  Fcp. 
8ro.  price  6«. 


Hnlbert.— The  Ck»pel  rcTcaled 

to  Job  I  or.  Patriarchal  Palth  Illustrated  in 
nirty  Lectures  on  the  principal  Pasuages 
of  the  Book  of  Jobt  With  Kzplanalory, 
lUaatratlve.  and  Critical  Notes.  By  the 
Bev.  C.  A.  tIvi.BX>T»  M Jk.,  8vo.  price  12s. 

Humbler.— Journal  of  a  Cavalry 

OCceri  Indndlng   the   nenorable    Sikh 
Campalga  of  1845-4.    BrW.  W.  W.Humb- 
ZiBr,  M.A.«  Captain,    9th  Queen's  Royal 
Lancers.    With  Plans  and  Msp.  Royal  8to 
price  Sis. 

Humboldt's  Aspects  of  Nature. 

Traaslatedf  with  the  Aathor's  aatbority,  by 
Mrs.  SABiKa.  New  Kdltion.  10no.  price 
6«.i  or  la  S  vols.  9s.  M.  each  cloth ;  S«.  M. 
eack  sewed. 

Humboldt's  Ooemos.  —  Trans- 
lated with  the  Aatlior's  authority,  by  Mrs . 
BAaiKS.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  lOno.  Half-a- 
Crown  each,  sewed  i  8s.  M.  each  detk  t  or 
In  post  8to.  I3«.  6<f.  each  cloth.  Vol.  III. 

fost  8vo.  13*.  6d,  doth  I  or  in  l6no.    Part 
.  >f.  W.  sewed,  U.  64.  cloth  t  and  Part 
II.  8i.  sewed,  4$.  dotk. 

Humphreys.  — Sentiments  and 

SInilcs  of  Shakapeare.  With  an  elaborately 
Illuminated  border  In  the  eharacterlslic 
style  of  the  Blisabethan  Period,  maaaire 
rarred  eovorst  and  otker  Kmbelllskroents, 
designed  and  esecatcd  by  H.  N.  Hvm'- 
rvuLun.    B^aarc,  post  8vo.  price  Sis. 


Hunt. — Besearches  on  Light  in 

its  Chemical  Rdations;  Embracing  aCon- 
aiderstion  of  all  the  Photographic  Proces- 
ses. By  Roaaar  Hvht,  F.R.S.,  Professor 
of  Physics  ia  the  MctropoliUa  School  of 
Bcieace.  Second  Kdltlooi  with  Plate  and 
Woodcuts.    Sto.  price  10s.  M,  { 

i 

Hrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

SaiaU  and  Martrrs.  Forming  the  Flrtt  | 
herics  of  Saerfd  mmd  Legand^rp  Art.  ' 
Second  Bdltlon  i  with  numerous  Wood-  i 
c  uts,  and  16  Btehinga  by  the  Author.  Square  i 
ecown  8vo.  price  S8s.  { 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Monaatie  Order*,  aa  repreaeated  ia  the 
Flae  Aru.  Forming  the  Second  Series  of 
Sacred  and  Lfgnimarf  Art.  Second  Edi- 
tion, comcted  and  enlarged  i  with  11  Etch- 
ings by  the  Autbofi  and  88  Woodcnts. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  S8«. 

Mrs.  James6n's  Legends  of  the 

Madonna,  as  represented  in  the  Flue  Arts. 
Forming  the  Third  Series  of  Smertd  and 
Leirrmdmrp  drt.  With  M  Drawings  by  the 
Aathor,  aud  16S  Wood  Engravings.  Square 
crown  8to.  price  S8». 
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NEW  WOBK8  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


JameMB.— A  OonmumplAee  Book 

af  Tlio*ff1iM,  ■cmoriei,  vod  Faacict,  Ori* 
flMl  ud  Selected.  Pwt  I.  Xthlre  sud 
Characlert  Part  II.  LIfenti6>c  end  Art.  Bj 
Mn.JAMBaoif.  With  EtcMnni  end  Wood 
BnipreTliif  I.    V^vue  ctowb  0ro. 

[Jmt  r««^. 

Lord  Jeffrey's  Oontzibntioiit  to 

tko  B^inbniyli   Rcrlew.    A  New  Bdilloa, 
iplele  la  tine  Voluic  i  with  a  Purtnlt 


cnmyed  bj  U<jimV  KoBXHt6N.  and  «  V%- 
nefte  View  of  Craifcrook,  cagTared  hj 
J.  Couen.  ttqaare  crown  8ro.  SU.  doth; 
or  Ma.  calf. 

•••  Alao  a  LIBRARr  £DlTION,  la  S 
Tola.8ro.p(lc«4Si. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Bntlre 

Workai    With  kli  Ufe.  l»r  Blahop  H«u». 
Reviaed  aad  corrected  bj  ihe  Rev.  CaAjiLaa 
Paob  Craw,  Fellow  of  Oriel  CoUerc.  Os 
for^.     Now  eooiplete  tn  10  rola.  8ro .  price 
ftl.  St. 

Jesse.— BtMria  snd  Ihh  War. 

Br  Captain  JeaM  (Ul«  UnalUeked),  A«thor 
of  Mnrny^a  Hmm^bottk  for  HutHm,  »te. 
Ctvn  8re.  with  Plas,  price  t».  W. 

Johnston.— A  Hew  Dictionary  of 

Oeomphr.  peaeriptire,  Phyalcal,  Stetia- 
tieal,  aad  Hlatoelcalt  Foranliur  a  complete 
Oeaeral  Uasetteer  of  the  Worid.  By  Aux- 
^ij^a  Kbitk  JoajfSTOit.  F.R  B.S., 
F.R.G.S.F.6.S.  In  One  Volnaie  of  1.440 
pages  i  eoa^rMnt  ncarljr  IO.00O  Naaea 
•f  P»«cf«-  8»o.  price  aeSr.  dothi  or  half, 
bonad Jn  raaaia,  -Tlf. 

Kemble.— The  Saxons  in  Enf- 

l«Mi :  A  HIatory  of  the  KofUah  Common, 
wealth  mi  the  period  of  the  Norman  Con- 

1"^»«  _  ^T     Joan     lIlTCBBXX     KBMBX,a 
i«».i  F.C.r.8.,  etc.   S  Tola.  8ro.  price  SBr. 

Kent.-«- AletheSft  |  o^,  the  Boom 

^  Uftho  Off,  With  other  Poemt.  Br 
WixxiAjt  CaABLBi  Mabk  Kbjit.  Fcp.  BfO. 
price  jt.  M., 

Kippis's  OoUeetion  of  Hymns 

wir'^Rtei' ':?' *^H»e "•»  P'hrate  Worehip 
l8mo.  •price  4i.  cloth »  or  Hb.(M.  nwa. 

Ktby.-The  Xife  of  the  Bey. 

Aothw  of  «ie  of  the  BrldgewaterTreatlaea. 

£li#»BieA;e#.  Bf  the  Rer.  Jonj.  PaaBKAi 
MJi.    With  Portrait,  Vignette,        — - 


klaile.  aro.  price  U§. 


and  Fac- 


Kirby  ltS|iiniM*s  IntrodnctloB 

to  KatomoioK7 1    or,  Rlemenu  of  the  N». 
torai   Hiatory  of  Inaecthi  eoi 


aeeoaat  of  aoslona  and  naefa!  laaeeta,  ot 
*iS*if  Metamorphoaea,  Fo«d.  StrMweaB, 
Habitadout,  Sodetiea,   Motl6M,   Noiaca! 


Hybcnution,  Inatinet, 'etc.  '  NtfSr  Rdiulamr 
t  rata.  8vo.  with  Platea,  price  Sit.  M. 

The  lAdy  Una  and  her  Queen- 

domi  or.  il^erm  «f  t»e  RIfkt  Kmk.  Br 
the  Aa^hor  of  ITeaM  7V«fjk«  /er  Mimi 
P9^t,et9,    F<9. 8ro.  price  ik. 

Laing*^  (&)  Observations  on  the 

8odi4  aad  PollUcal  Stale  of  Dcamarh  aad 
thcDaehleaof  aicswlckaad  Hobteiala  IBBli 
Belair  the  Third  Barica  af  N^Ut  ^  m  Tr»- 
9€U«r.   8to.  pike  1S«. 

Litnf's  (8.)0bsenratioos  on  the 

Sorialaad  Palltical  State  of  the  Karopeaa 

People  la  18«  and  UH»i     Bciar  iha  Se. 

eoad  Scriaa  of  NbfBi  ^«  IVsvrAer.  Sro. 
pnce  14c. 

L.  £.  iu-Tbe  Poetioal  Works 

of  Letitia  Kllaabeth  Laadon.  NewBdlUoai 
with  8  VlffaetUabr  Richard  DoyU.  S  vola. 
iteo.  price  lOi.  doth ,  moroiNw.  tU. 

Br.  Latham  on  BJscascs  ^f  the 

with  Cllnic^al  Medlduei  Maeaaea  wf  the 
Heart.  Br  P.  M.  Latkajc.  M.I>..  Phralciaa 
BBtraordlBaiy  to  the  Qaeca.  Nov  SdMao. 
S  Tob.  ISmo.  price  10f. 

Mrs.  B.  Lee*s  Elements  of  Na- 

tord  Htetoiy  i  or  Flnt  Priaeipica  of  Zoo> 
l0||7  i  compriaiof  the  Priaeipica  of  Claad- 
flcation,  latenpencd  with  amaalar  aad 
iaatmcthre  Accouata  of  the  Bu»at  remark- 
able  AnImaU.  New  BoltloB,  ealvKnl: 
irtth  aamenia.  hddlUonal  Woiieatt.  >cp 
8ro.  price  7«>  64.  ' 


Letters  onHappiness,  addressed 

M  •  ifK"**'  ■'  iK*  Aaihor  of  I^ffrre  im 
Ma  C'aAaevn  FHtnda,  etc.  Fcp.  Bvo. 
price  oe. 

Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends 

^^.^  '^'»  Author  of  Utttn  cm  Hmmmi. 


Lindley.— The  Theory  of  Horti- 

<^'t>rc  ;^  Or,    an  Attemot  to  explain    the 
"■'"''    "  of  GardenLaf   apea 

Jtmn  iJnmtMv . 

revlaed  and 
9ro. 


priacipal    Opentloaa   of^Gart 
Ph  D.  F.RJI.      New  Vditioa, 


improved  I    Irlth    Wdod  K 


Cnmrriaca.  8v 
C7«  Oepreit. 


PUBLISHED  BT  LONGMAN,  BBOWN,  4ND  Co. 
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LARDNER'S  CABINET  CYCLOPEDIA. 

Of  HIatorf,  BUMprmpby.  Litcratvre.  the  Art*  uid  8cl«ae«B,  MitBiml  Hbtorj,  aaA 
fMtaru :  A  Serict  of  OrifiB»l  Works  hj 


81K  JOHN  HKRSCHSL, 
SIR  JAJMiXa  MACKINTOSH, 
R0BBIIT80UTHEY4_ 
SIR  DAVID  BRRWtrrBR, 
THOMAS  KRIGHTLkY,. 
KJilN  rORSTKR, 


BiR  WALTER  scorn 

THOMAS  MOORR. 
BISHOP  THIRLWALL. 
THI  REV.  G.  R.  6UB10, 
J.  C.  L.  DX  SlSMONDf. 
JOHN  PHILUPS,  F JIJS.,  0<a. 


And  onuB  BiiumrT  WmnssB. 

Coi*'plete  1b  Itt  volt.  Pep.  Svo.  Irlth  Vlgvttto  TMm,  prict,  la  doOi,  NlMMk 
Tk«  Wo^utMpmrmtt^t  la  ScU  or  Bcilu,  price  Thfte  SUIIiBgi  uid  SIxpcvee  Ukh 


I.  B«iri  HUtorTorRuita  .  S  toIi.  10a.  W. 
t.  Ball's  UTMolBrltikkPocM,) vela.   7a. 

I.  BretnUr^a  Optica,    .       .    I  toI.    la.  M. 
4.  Coola]r*a  Maritlaa  and  In- 

laut  fHacovarf  .  .  S  vola.  10a.  W. 
«.  Cnnre'a  Hbtorr  of  Ftauica,  t  vola.  Ma.  W. 
t.  Da  Horgui  oa  ProbnUntiaa.  1  v«l.    ta.  M. 

7.  Da  SbSwndra  Rlatorj  of 

tlia  luHaft  Rct«bnca  .   1vol.     ta.04. 

8.  Do  SUmoodPa  Pall  of  Om 

Roaftan  Kmlra  .    StoIs.   7a  • 

9.  Doooraa'a  CteatTatry     .    1  Vol.     la.  M. 
10.  DoDoraa'a  DoMoalle  Bco- 

oomy     ....    9  vote.    Ta- 
ll. l>«akMB*a  Spola  and  Por* 

•naal      ....    ItoU.  17«*M* 

II.  Donbaa'a  Hlalorf  of  Dao- 

markfSirodaB,  aad  Nor> 

wof       ....   iTota.  lOt.Cd. 

It.  Ooniaa'a  HIatory  of  Po- 
land      ....    Ivol.     la.  M. 

14.  D«nhiuB*a  Ocnoartc  Kai' 

ptro       ....   I  Tola.  10a.  W. 

U.  D«uhaB*a  Boropa  dochw 

tlie  Mlddla  Acea  .       .    4  vote.  14a. 

I0«  Oonkaai'a  Baldiik  Oiaaa* 

tiata      .       .       .       .    S  vola.  7a. 

17.  Doohua'a  Uvaa  of  Eorif 

Wrltera  ofOreal  Britaia,  1  toI.      la.  M. 

18.  Faraoa'a    Hlstoiy    of  tlio 

Ualtcd  Sutaa  .    %  roia.   7a. 

19.  Poabroka'a  Orcok  aad  Ro- 

Buui  Aatloaltlca    .       .    9T6la.    7^. 

10.  Forat«r*a    LlToa    of    tha 

Statcaaaca  of  th«  Coaa- 

aioaveoltk    .  .    5  Tola.  17a.  M. 

Sl.OWa  LlTca    of    Biltlsk 

MlUtuy  Cotaaandera  I  Tola.  lOi.  M. 
n.  Orattaa'a   History   of  tko 

NatkcrUads  ...    1  toI.     la.  M. 

11.  Heaalow'a  BOtaay  .  •  1  rot.  la.M. 
14.  Henehel'a  AatronoiOy  .  1  toU  la.  M. 
II.  Uorackal'a  Dlaooarao    oa 

Nataral  PUloaophy  .  ItoI.  la.M. 
18.  HIatory  of  Roma  .   1  toU.    7*. 

17.  HUtoryof  Swltserlaad    .    ItoI.     la.W. 

18.  HolUnd'a  Maaafactoaca  la 

Meial I  Tola.  10a.  M. 

V.  Jattaa'a  Urea  of  FOrdlfa 

Stateanwa    .  .    i  Tola.  17*.  M. 

10.  Katar  aad  Lardaar'a  Me* 

chaalea  .    ItoI.     la.W. 

a.  KelrkUay'a     OaUiata    6f 

HIatory  ....  1  vol.  |«.  M. 
0.  Lardacr'aArlthiBOtle      .    1  toL     la.M. 

11.  Lardaor'a Oeoatatry        .    ItoI.     la.M. 


tk0  CABlNBT  CirCLOPiBDIAi— 

14.  taitfaer  oa  ilMl«   .       .   1vol.     la.M 

H.  Lardaer'a  Hydroatatiea  aad 

Paaaaatiea  .  .    ItoI.     la.M. 

ae.  Laidaaraad  Walkcr'a  Elec- 
tricity aad  MagaotlaB,    ItoIi.   tt, 

17.  Mackiatoab,  Foiater,  aad 
Cnartcaay^llTea  of  Bri- 
tiak  Sutcaaaaa     .       .    7Tok.  Mf.M. 


Mukiatoah,  WaUacoi^aad 
4  Be 


eira  History  of  Eoff' 


laad 


IOtoU.  16a. 


10.  ■OBtfOBcrr  aad  flkclley'k 
Ealaaat  ItaRka,0paaJkk, 
and  PottBfacacAatkork.l  TOla.  lOe.M. 

40.  ■oore*a  HIaiory  of  I  relaisd,  4  Tola,  I4«. 

41.  Nfcolas'a  CkA»aolOKy    of 

iTol.    la.M. 


Hiatoiy. 
41.  PklUlpa'Tnatiao  oa  Geo- 


41.  Po 


»»K*a 


HlatocyofNatacal 


iTola.   7a. 


Pklleaophy    .       .       .    1  Tol. 
44.  POrter*a  Treatlao   oa  tke 


iTOl. 


la.M. 

la.M. 


la.M. 
la.M. 


Maaafactnre  of  8Uk 
41.  Porter'a    Maaufactare 

POrcclala  aad  Olaaa  .  1  vol. 
40.  Roacoe'a  Britiak  Lawyara,  1  toI. 
ij,  8«oM*a   Bbloay  of  Scot- 

lead      ....   iTOla.   7a. 

48.  Skelley*a  Urea  of  IhahieBt 

Freack  Autkora    .       .    ItoIb.   7a. 

49.  Skackard  aad  Swalaaoa'a 

loaecta  ....    ItoI.    la.M. 
M.  SoBtkey*a  Uwet  ol  BaMak       ^      . 

Addbala      .       .       .    S  Tola.  17a.  M. 
ftl.  StekUaf  *a  Ckarck  Hlatotr,  Irola .   7a. 
U.  8tckkiar*a  Htatoiy  of  tka 

ReformatioB         .*     .1  Tola.  7a. 
51.  Swalaaoa'a  Diacoarae  oa 

Natural  HIatory  •  .  ItoI. 
M.  Swalaaoa'a  Natuiml  Hla- 


la.M. 


torr  and  Claaalicalloa  of 
Aalauda        ...    I  Toi. 


U.Sw«Ibboo*»  Hakltaaadla- 

atincta  of  Aaiaaala       •    1  toI. 
M.  Swalaaoa'a  BIrda     .      .    Irola.    7a. 
•7.  8%diaaoa*a  Fiok.BaptlMa, 

etc iTOta. 

M.  Swalaaoa'a  Qaadrnpcda  •    I  to1« 
M.  Swalaaoa'a    Skella    aad 

8heil-iak  .       .    ItoI. 

n.  Swalaaoa'a  AahaalalaMe- 

aaferiaa  .       .    1  Tol. 

fl.  Swainaoa'aTaxIderByaad 

Blorrapky  of  Zoolof  lata  1  Tol. 

ki.ir.ii>. '   HIatory     '^ 


la.M. 


tt.  Tklrlwaira 
Greece 


J«.'m. 

la.M. 
la.M. 


8  Tola.  18a. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Dr.  John  Llodley^  Intrwliietioii 

to  BoUar.  N««  Edition,  wtth  Correction* 
•ad  cwpious  AddUloM  I  81s  Plate*  aad 
aaaieroM  Weodcnu.    8vo.  price  S4*. 

Unwood.— Anthologia  Oxonien- 

■!■  t  •!▼««  Klorileyiam  c  luslbos  pocticU  dU 
vcfftonim  Oxoslcnshiai  Gnecli  et  ItntlnU 
deeorptvm  Cnrnote  OouKUfo  Lxmrooo, 
MJi.  MAlt  Ckriitl  Alm»mo.  8to.  price  14«. 


Dr.  Little  on  Deformitiet.— <hi 

the  Natnr*  and  Treatncnt  of  Deformlllcik 
of  the  HwBaii  Frame.  By  W.  J.  IjirTUi« 
M.D^  Pky«lrlan  to  the  Loedoa  Hoepital, 
etc.  With  leo  WoodcttU  and  Olagnaa. 
8fo.  price  I4«. 

Litton.— The  Oxvaeh  of  Ohrist, 

lait«  Idea,  Attribntee,  and  MinUtrx*.  With 
a  panlcalar  Reference  to  the  Controreray 
OB  the  Sabjert  bctveca  BoaiaaUta  and  Pro- 
teatante.  Br  the  Eer.  Edwajip  AjiTaom 
JETTON .  M.A.,  VIee-Prlncipal  of  St.  Umaad 
Hall ,  Oxford.     8ro  ■  |«ke  Ifle. 

Loch.— A  pTOOtical  Legal  Guide 

for  Sellore  and  Merchanti  derloir  War ; 
With  Appeedlceft  contalniac  the  Orders  In 
Coaacli  and  other  Official  Uoeimrnu  re- 
latiiiff  to  the  preecBt  War.  B7  Wxli.iah 
AsAM  LooBi  of  the  Hob.  Socielj  of  Lin- 
cola's  Ibb.   Bro.  price  9«.  M. 

Lorimer's  (0.)Letter8  toaYonng 

Muter  Martaer  ob  M*e  8nb|iecte  connected 
with  hla  CaltlBf .  Nev  Kdltleiu  Fcp.  8ro. 
price  fa.  M. 

London's    Self-Instmetion  for 

Younf  OeHeners,  Forester*,  BalHffi, 
Laad  Btewards,  aaa  Farmers  1  la  Arith- 
metic, Beoh-heepinf ,  Oeometrr,  Mensnr- 
ailOB,  Practical  TriiroBometrT,  licchaaJcs, 
Laad«8«rTeflac,  LerelltBf,  Plaanlnr  aaa 
Mapplna ,  Architectaral  Onwiag,  aaa  Iso- 
metrical  Projection  and  PenpeetlTe.  (hro. 
with  Portrait,  price  7$,  M. . 


London's  Enciyolopttdia  of  Chur- 

deulari  comprislof  the  Theory  and  Piae- 
tice  of  Hattlcultare,  noriinltare*  Arhori- 
cultore,  and  Landscape  Gardeuinf  1  laclnd- 
laf  all  the  latest  Inprovemeats  1  with  maay 
haadred  Woodcuts.  Newltdltloo,  cotzected 
and  improved  br  lira.  Loodom.  8vo. 
price  Mk. 

London's  Eneyelop«dia  of  Trees 

and  Shruha  1  or  the  ArktHmm  e«  ^Vatkr- 
turn  Sritanmiemm  abrldmdi  Coatalalay 
the  Hardr  Treea  aad  SLrubs  of  Great 
Britain.  Native  and  Foreiga,  Bcleatlieally 
and  Popalarljr  Deacribcd ;  with  their  Pro- 


aatiou,  Caltarci  and  Uses  la  the  Aits  1 
with  Kacrariags  of  aearhr  all  the  Spe- 
cies.   With  about  8,0QQ  Woodcuts.  Bro. 


price  (0«. 


ffUsI 
^laa 


Loadan'S  EnmlonBdla  of  Agzi- 

caltaret  eonprisluf  tae'Ilieor] 
tice  of  the  VaIaatioa«lVBaaesr,  1 

Improremeat,  aad  MaaaoMmeat  of 

PrepertT,  aad  of  the  CaltlTatloa  aad  Bco- 
admr  01  the  Animal  aad  Vefetable  Pro- 
dacdoaa  of  Afrienltan.  New  Bdltloa  1 
with  1»HI0  Woodcau.   8ro.  price  fiO*. 

London's    SneydoiMedla    of 

Plaats,  laeladiar  all  the  Plants  which  are 
BOW  fouad  in,  or  haTe  beea  introdaeed  lato, 
Oreat  Britain,  elTiBg  their  Nataral  Hlstoey^, 
accompanied  dj  sach  descrlptloas.  •«- 
grared  FInres,  and  elcmeataiy  dettOs,  aa 
nwjr  eaable  a  hcgiaaer,  who  Is  a  mere  ^- 
ilsh  reader,  to  dbcorar  the  aame  of  evatv 
^laat  which  he  may  iad  la  lower,  aad  ae- 
aaireall  the  inforaaatloa  respeetiaf  It  which 
Is  asefnl  and  laterestiaf.  New  Kdltloa, 
corrected  throag boat  and  broag ht  down  to 
the  year  18U,  l>y  Mn.  Lovoom  aad  Gaoaaa 
IXmi ,Bsq.,  F.L.B.,  etc.  8*0. 

London's  Bneyclopttdia  of  Cot- 
tage, Fana,  aad  VUla  Archltectara  and 
Farnitare:  contalaiag  anmcroas  Dcslgaa. 
from  the  VUla  to  the  Cottage  aad  the 
Farm,  lacladlng  Farm  Hoasea.  Tanaerice, 
aad  other  Agricultaral  BalMtagsi  Coaa- 
try  laas,  PabUc  Hoases,  aad  ParocUal 
Bchools,  with  the  reqalsite  Flttlags-ap, 
FIstares,  aad  Facnitare,  aad  appropriate  ' 
Offices,  Oardeas,  and  Garden  Sceaerj. 
New  Edition,  edited  by  Bfis.  Lovaosr : 
with  9,000  WoodcBU.   Svo.  price  «>«. 


London's  Hortns  Britaaniens  f 

Or,  Catalogae  of  all  the  Plaau  ladivtaesm 
to,  calttvaMd  In,  or  Introdaeed  iato  writala. 
An  entirely  New  Bdltioneorraeted  thiwngk- 
oat  I  With  a  BappieaMBt,  iacladlaf  all 
the  New  Piaau,  aad  a  New  Geaeml  ladcx 
to  the  whole  Worh.  F.dlted  by  Mn.  Lov- 
ooMi  aasbted  by  W.  H.  BAXxaa  and  ! 
Datib  Woosraa.  Bro.  price  lis.  W.— The  * 
BurrLBMXKT  scpsiatdiy,  price  Lie. 

Mrs.  London's  Amatenr  Gap- 

denet's  Csleadsr]  Belag  a  Monthly  Guide 
as  to  wfaust  shonld  he  avoided  aa  well  aa 
what  should  be  done  in  a  Garden  la  each 
Month  t  with  plala  Rules  Aew  fe  die  whoa 
Is  rcqalalu.    Iteo.  with  Woodcau,7«*M« 

Mrs.  London's  Lady's  Oonntry 

Companion  1  or.  How  to  Knioy  a  Coaaley 
Life  Rationallr.  Fourth  KdlUna,  with 
Plates  and  Wood  Kagnriags.  Fcp.  Bvo. 
price  te. 

Low.—A  Treatise  on  the  Do- 

aclticated  Animals  of  the  British  Islaads : 
comprehending  the  Natural  aad  Kcoao- 
mical  History  of  Species  and  Varieties  ;  the 
DescriptloQ  of  the  Prapertiea  of  exteraal 
Form  i  and  Observations  ou  the  PrlnHpIes 
aad  Practice  of  Braedlag.  By  D.  Lov,  Ks^., 
F.R.F.B.     8vo.  with  Woodcats,  price  lis. 
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Low^  Slemmits   of  PiBetieal 

ApfcnUnret  compreheiidiair  tbe  Calthra- 
tion  of  Plant!,  Ibc  Hatbaadry  of  the  Do- 
maitlc  Aulawla,  aad  tba  Kconooij  of  the 
Pam.  New  Bdltloni  with  >00  Woodewta. 
9ro.  tU. 


tfaeaulay.— Speeohea  of  the 

Rlrbt   Hoa.  T.  B.  Macauiay,  M.P.     Cw- 
rcetcd  bf  Himsblv.    8ro.  price  12t. 


Macawlay.—The  History  ofEnff- 

Uud  from  the  Aereaaioa  of  Jameall.  aj 
TnoMAs  BABinaroK  Haoaoxjit,  New 
Kdltioa.    Vola.  1.  aDd  U.  8to.  petee  Bt. 


Mr.  Macaiilay^a   Critloal   and 

Hlatorical  Baura  contributed  to  the  Kdln- 
baryh  Rerlcw.  roar  Kdittoas,  ai  follows  i— 

I.  LiBMA»T  BoiTtoir  (lhe5«v«aM)«  la 
1  vela.  8ro.  price  m. 

S.  Complete  la  On  a  Volums*  with  Per- 
tyaft  and  Vl^ette.  Square  crown  8to. 
price  31i.  cloth  i  or  80«.  calf. 


AvoTHSB  EoiTioM,  lu  S  vol* .  fcp.  8ro. 
price  81«. 

Faopu's  Eomow,  la  S  vola.  cvown 
8to.  price  8l.  cloth. 


Hacanlay.  ~  Lays    of  Aneient 

Rome.  Ivrj,  and  the  Anaada.  Bj  Thomas 
Babimotoit  Macaulat.  New  Xdltlon. 
ISnio.  price  <!•.  M.  eioChi  or  lOe.  M. 
bound  In  morOeco. 


Mr.  Kacaulay's  Lays  of  Andent 

Rome.  With  numernai  I UnstraiioBS,  Ori- 
ginal and  from  the  Antlqne.  dimwn  on 
Wood  bj  Geoff  e  Scarf,  Jan.  New  Bdltlon. 
Pep.Uo.  price  31  f.  boards;  or  42f.  bound 
la  morocco. 


Kaedonald.  —  Villa  Verocehlo) 

or  the  Youth  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  t  A 
Tale.  By  the  late  RiftHA  Looisa  M«c> 
DOftAxj).    Fcp.  8vo.  price  9«. 


Kacintoali.— A  Kilitary  Tour  in 

BaropcsB  Tarhejr.  the  CriaMS,  and  on  the 
Eattern  Shores  of  the  Blaclc  Seai  iacludlaf 
Routes  aeroas  the  Balkan  I  a  to  Bulgaria, 
and  Excursions  in  the  Tnrltlah,  Rnsslan, 
and  Parsian  Provlucea  of  the  OaacaalaB 
Rauspe  i  wUh  Sisateglcal  Obsarvatloas  on 
thd  Probable  Beane  of  the  OperalloBs  of  the 
Allied  Bapcdltlonarj  Force.  By  Maior- 
Gen.  A.  F.  MAOXiVTont,  K.H.,  F.RXl.8., 
F.O.B..  CoBUBandiag  Her  Majesty's  TVoops 
IB  the  toaiaa  Islands.  Wlthkaps.  ItoIs. 
poet  8to.  price  Sis. 


Sir  JaiBeallaekintoah'a  History 

of  Baglaad  fh>m  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
iaal  Balabllahmeat  of  the  RelormatloB. 
Ubsaty  Bdltloa,  revised  by  tha  AHthor's 
Bob.    I  vols.  8vo.  price  SU. 


Haekintosli.— Sir  James  Haek- 

latosh's  MIsccUbbcobs  Works  i  iBcludlag 
hlsCoBtalbBtloBs  to  the  EdlabBrgh  Review. 
Complete  In  Oae  Volume:  with  Pottialt 
BBd  VlgBatte.  B^aare  crown  Bvo.  price  Sis. 
doth }  or  aOs.  boand  lu  calf. 

•••  Also  a  NEW  EDITION,  la  •  vols. 
fcap.Bvo.  price  2l«. 

U'Culloch.— A  DictiOBary, 

Praatloal,  Theoretlral,  aad  Historical,  of 
Commerce  aad  Commercial  Nav|fatiob. 
lUasUated  with  Maps  and  Plaaa.  By  J.  R. 
M'CuLLoeu*  Esq.  New  Edition  j  cmbrac 
Ing  a  large  mass  of  new  aad  Important  In. 
formation  la  regard  to  the  TVade,  Commer- 
cial Law,  and  Navigation  of  this  and  other 
Conntries.  9vo.  prire  fiOl.  cloth  i  half-russia, 
with  lexlbU  bach,  ifif. 

K'Oalloch.— A  Diotionary, 

OeoffTsphlcal,  Statistical,  and  Historical, 
of  the  variovs  Coaatries,  Places,  and  Prin* 
clpal  Natvtal  Objects  in  the  World.  By 
J.  B.  M'CoLLoca,  Esq.  lUosirated  with 
Biz  large  Mara.  New  Edition,  with  a  SBapla 
neat,  comprising  the  PepttlatloB  of  Great 
Britain  from  the  Ccbsbs  of  IMl.  S  vols. 
Bvo.  pnca  OH. 

IC'Chilloeh.  ~  Ab  Aecouat,  De- 
scriptive and  Butlstlcal  of  the  Britbb 
Empire  i  Bahlbltlng  iu  Extent,  Physical 
CapadtJes,  Popalatlon,  Indnstrj,  and  ClvQ 
ana  ReUglOBsJaatitatlons.  By  J.  R.  M'Cy&- 

LOCH, 


Eso. 
aB  Appeadix  of  Tables. 


Foarth  Bdhioo,  revised  i  with 
S  vols .  8vo .  price  4S«. 


Kaitland.— The  Ohureh  in  the 

Catacombs  t  A  Description  of  tha  Primi- 
tive Church  of  Rome,  lUastrated  by  Its 
Sepulchral  Remains.  By  the  Rev.CBABl.B8 
MAITX.ANO.  NewKdItioB,  whh  many  Wood- 
cuu.    8vo.  price  14s. 


tfrs.  Harcet*8  Oonversationa  on 

Chemistry,  In  which  the  Elements  of  that 
Scieace  are  familiarly  Explaiaed  and  lllua- 
trated  by  Experiments.  New  Edition,  en- 
larged Mid  improved,  fl  tola.  fcp.  Svo. 
price  14s. 


Mrs.  Karcefs  ConTersations  on 

Natural  Philosophy,  in  which  the  Elements 
of  that  Science  are  famlllariy  explained. 
rcwEdltloB.ealBrgedaBd  corrected  i  with 
~  Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  prire  lOt.  M. 


a* 
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NEW  WOKK8  AKD  NEW  EDITIONS 


lfn.llaioei*a  OenrenMlioiis  im 

PoUdcal  KcoBOnf ,  ia  which  the  BleaiCBtt 
of  thai  Sel«BC«  are  fHalllBrlT  asipUlacd. 


Mrs.  Ibreera  Cwmn^ooM  on 


VrMuMe  FkrtM&tTt  cottp^hMidlar  th« 
Bmicbu  o(  Botaar,  «teh  thdr  AnUc^a 
to  Africallare.  N««r  Kdltlon  i  wUk  Foar 
riataa.   Vcp.  8vo.  f  riea  to. 


Kn.  llateet**  OonTMwtloiii  on 

Laad  aad  Watar.  N«v  IdlUoa,  rerlacd 
•ad  corrected  i  with  a  eoloarcd  Map,  ehew- 
lag  the  eompenUTe  Attltada  of  Moaalalaa. 
rc^8vo.fMc«»fe.M. 


MMftintattL-taitgeh  Ostoryin 

ffaflaad  i  Belaff  a  Shetch  of  the  HUtorr  ol 
the  Chnreh  oTRaflaad  hoai  the  Eullr*t 
Timee  to  tha  Period  of  the  Beforsatloa. 
Bf  ihm  Rev.  Amtuvu  ICABTritBAO.  M^., 
laU  PcUow  of  TMtty  Collega»  CaMhridffe. 
llMa.  frlca  Bi. 


Itomdir's  Blomphieal  Troa- 

■ar7 1  eoaaietlaa of  MeaMiin,  Bkctehaflraad 
hri«r  Notices  of  ahovc  12,000  Balaeat  Per- 
■oae  of  ell  A  raff  aad  Natloaa,  from  the 
BoUeat  Periodof  Hiator/.  BIf hth  Bdltioa, 
replead  fhroughoat,  aad  broant  dowa  to 
the  cloaa  dt  the  year  laM.  rep.  Bvo.  lOe. 
doth  I  hoaad  la  roaa.  Ui.  i  ohU,  Ut.M. 


HaanAer's  mstoHcal  IVeasiiry  9 

eomprlalar  a  Ocaeral  lotrodactorj  Oatllae 
ol  UalreraalMUtorftAarlcBf  and  Modero, 
aad  a  Series  of  separata  Histories  of  every 
prlodpal  Natioo.  New  Rditloai  revbed 
throanoat,  aad  broaght  dowa  to  the  Pre. 
acat  Time.  Pep.  BVo.  Uk.  eltfthi 
1S«.|  eall,lSc.W. 


XfttmdBi'a  Sdentiiio  and  lite- 

rBTTi  Treacarj  i  A  New  aad  Popular  Eb« 
cjrclopadla  of  Bclenee  aad  the  Bellea- 
Lettres  i  ladodlnf  all  Breaches  of  Brieaee, 
aad  ererj  sabject  coanected  with  Utcta- 
tare  aad  Art.  New  Bdltfoa.  Pep.  Bvo 
price  10s.  elath  i  hoaad  la  loaBt  Us.  i  calf 
lettered,  ISs.  M. 


Xaimder'a  Treaanry  'of  Natural 

History  I  Or,  a  Popalar  Dlctlonarr  of  Aal- 
ssatcd  Natarei  la  which  the  Zoological 
Characteristics  that  distlaaalsh  the  differeat 
Classes,  Ocaara,  aad'Spems,  are  vombiaed 
wUh  a  tartctr  of  faterestlag  Tnfenaatloa 
tUastrattve  of  the  Aalmal  Klafdoa.  With 
900  Woodeau.  Naw  Bdltloa  t  with  900 
Woodcats.  Pep.  8vo.  price  10*.  dothi 
>oaa,lSs.|  calf.  Us.  M. 


Manndcr'a  Treaavxy  of 

ledge,  and  librair  of  Befcreaoa. 
lag  aa  EagUah  Dlctioaair  aad 
aa  UiiWersal  Oaaetteer,  a  Classical 
ary,  a  ChraaoloffT,  a  Ukw 
Sraopela  of  the  Peerage, 
"nbles,  etc     l^e  Tweatleth 
vised  aad    coerectedt   Whh 
th>as.    Pep  Ova.  prira  10a. 
roaa,lli.|<air,&s.M. 


KerlTale.  — A  matory 

Boauas  aader  the  Basplra.    By  tW 
CiiaaMw  MamiTAUi,  Bro..  laia  Fall 
St.  Joha's  College.  CaaibcUiae.     Yals. 
aad  II.  Sro.friee  Hs.t  aqd  ToL  ill.  eai_ 
pletiag  the  HIstocT  to  the  BstahUalnibesK  «r 
tha  Uaaaichy  by  Aagastaa,  priea  14a. 


]CerivilB.--fho  IWiofibe 

aaa  BepabUc  i  A  Short  History  af  tbe  1m« 
Ceatary  of  the  Coauaeawcalth.  By  the  B4 
CHAKX.BsMjiBiTAi.a«  B.D.,  lata  Ptliaw 
St.    Joha'a    CaUcge,  Ceahildga.      Ifti 
price  7s.  M. 


MeilTale.— An  Aeconnt  of  tbe 

lifh  aad  Lettert  of  t^ieero.  TVaoalased 
l^tMB  the  Genaaa  of  Ahchea  (  aad  Edited  hy 
the  Bcv.  G*ArtJM  XaafViKba,  B J>.  '~ 
price  9«.  6d. 


]EUnoi\Hnie  Baltic  9  Ifta  Cktea, 

Shorea,  aad  Cities  t  With  a  NoUee  of  tka 
White  f^a,  etc  _By  the  Bcr.  X*  H^H*^ 
i.f  P.sIjG.B.    ~    -~  »      ... 


M.A. 


POU  9ro.       C>«A  y«mdf. 


Milner'a  HIatoxy  of  the  Church 

of  Christ.  With  iMArioas  by  iha  lau  Rev. 
TsAAc  MitHfea,  D.t>.,  PR.8.  A  New 
Rdltioa,  rense^  with  addltloeal  Notaa 
by  the  Bev.  T.  Q%AtmXM,  BJK  4 
8f  o.  price  its. 


lEont^omeiya^lCfloioira  of  tbe 

life  aad  Writinn  of  Jaaiee  Moatgwary ; 
ladadiag  Selecaoas  from  Ms  Coiisaaaail 
eace  aad  CoaTeiaatlona.    By  JoBlt  Hftb. 
iMKo  and  JAttJH  VtaAAr.    (At  <A«  yreaa. 

Montgomery.-'Original  Hymns 

for  PabUc,  Social,  aad  PrlraTe  Derotlaa. 
'    By  tAwau  MoNTOOKaaT.    IBosa.  fie.  id; 


Jamaa  ltontgomery*a  Poettcal 

Worhsi  CollectlTe  Bdltloat  with  the 
Aathor's  AwtoUoftophical  Pralhees,  eea- 
dete  la  Oae  VdaaMt  aith  Pavtralt  aad 
VigBette.  Bqaare  croaa  Sra.  price  lOa.fid 
doth  I  aoracco,Sls.— Or  ia  4  vols.  frp.8vo. 
with  Portrd^  aad  seeaa  Plates,  vriea  Mb. 
doth  I  BieroceatMf. 


r-M  --ii* 


PUBLI8HBD  BY  LONGMAN,  BBOWN,  ahd  Co. 
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Moore.— Man  and  his  MotlTes. 

Bjr  QmoMMU  Mooaa,  M.O.,  Member  of  the 
Bojal  College  of  PhrelcUna.  Third  »aA 
oheeper  SMUm.    Fcp.  Sro.  price  6t. 

Moore.--The  Power  of  the  Sonl 

•Ter  the  Body,  coaeMcred  in  reletloa  to 
Health  ead  llonle.  Bf  ObOs«b  Mooab, 
M  J>.t  Menber  of  the  Rorel  eolleee  of 
Phxslckna,  etc.  F^tk  and  cheaper  Bwiit. 
Fcp.  8to.  price  0f. 

Moore.— The  Use  of  the  Body  in 

relation  to  the  Mind.  By  Qnoaen  Moons. 
M.O.,  Member  of  the  Boyal  Collefe  oi 
PhTeldana.  Third  and  ttuaaftr  Sdiifoa. 
Fcp.  8*0.  price  6t. 

Moore.  ~  Healthy  Disease*  lad 

Bemcdr,  Ihmlliarlf  and  nratrticallj  oon- 
eldered  in  a  few  of  their  Relations  to  the 


Blood.    B7  Qnonna  Mooaa*  MJ>.    Poet 

8vo< 


tod.    Bt 


Mooire.— Memoirs,  Journal,  and 

Corrcspoadence  of  Thouae  Moore.  Edited 

r  the  Rlfht  Hon.  Lonn  Josir  Rohux, 

.P.    With  PortralU  and  Vignette  llloetra- 

▼oU.  I.  to  VI.  puat  8to.  lOt.  W.  each. 

Vole.  Yll.and  VIII.  completing  the  work, 
■re  uamrig  rtmdg. 


ST. 


Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works. 

Cootalulnr  the  Aathor'a  recent  Introduc- 
tion and  ^(otea .  Complet  e  I  n  Un  e  Volume  1 
with  a  Portrait,  and  a  View  of  Sloperten 
Cottage.  Medium  8*0.  price  Sir.  dotbi 
morocco  4Se.  Or  In  10  TOla.  fcp.  8vo.  with 
Portrait,  and  19  Plates,  price  Uf . 

Moore.  —  Songs,  BaUads,  and 

Sacred  Songs.  By  Thomas  Mooxn,  Author 
of  bulla  Rttohhy  etc.  Hrst  collected  Edition, 
with  Vignette  bjr  R.  Doyle.  Mmo.  price 
h$.  cloth  i  ISr.  94,  honnd  in  morocco. 


Moore's  Irish  Melodies.    Hew 

Edition,  with  the  Antobiographical  Preface 
from  the  Collective  Edition  of  Mr.  Moore's 
Poetical  Works,  and  a  Vignette  Title  by 
D.  MacUse,  H.A.  Iflmo.  pricn  Ce.  doth  1 
ISe.  M.  bottttd  in  morocco. 


Moore's  Ush  Melodies,  nins- 

tratcd  by  D.  Macliac,  R.A.  New  and 
cheaper  EdlUoa;  with  161  Designs,  and 
the  whoI«  of  the  Letter-press  engraved  on 
Bteel,  by  P.  P.  Becker.  Super  royal  8vo. 
price  Sir.  M.  boards  1  l>onnd  In  morocco, 

•••  The  Original  Edltfen,  In  Imperial  8to. 
price  Ml.  boards  ;  morocco,  ^04.  14r.  6d. ) 
Proofi,  48. 6f.  boards,-«Mf  sf iff  ht  had. 


Moore's  Lalla  Bookhi  An  Ori- 
ental RoeuuBce.  New  Edition;  with  the 
Antobiographical  Prefece  from  the  Col- 
lective Edition  of  Mr.  Moore's  Poetical 
Works,  and  a  Vignette  Title  by  D.  Madise, 
~  '  ,ft».elokh}  orlir.M. 


s.  an< 
iflmi 


Moore's  Lalla  Bookhi  An  Qri- 

entd  Romance.  Witk  U  hlghly-inlshed 
Steel  Platee,  fh>m  Designs  Cj  Corhonld, 
Meadows,  and  Stephaaeilr.  New  Edition. 
Sqvare  crown  8ro.  lie.  doth  1  moneco,  S8t. 

A  lew  ooples  of  the  Origtaml  Edition,  In 
loynl  Svo.  price  Onn  (hdaen,  ttfill  reiMin. 


Morton's  Manittl  Of  Phannaey 

for  the  Student  of  Veterinary  Medicine  1 
Containing  the  Snbetances  employed  at  the 
Riqrd  Veterinnrv  CoUefe,  with  an  attempt 
at  their  Claaslacatlon  1  alid  the  Pharma- 
eop«ria  of  that  Institution,  fifth  Bditiom, 
Fcp.  8ro.  priee  Mto. 


Moseley.-^he  Mechanical  Prin- 

clples  of  Bn^neeriuf  and  Architecture. 
By  the  Rer.  H.  Moeni.ar,  M.A.,  F.RJI., 
Profeeeor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  As- 
tronomv  In  King's  College,  London.  8vo. 
price  its. 


Mnrc—A  Oritieal  History  of 

the  Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient 
Greece.     Bv  WiuuAm    Muna,  M.P.   of 
Cddwell.    Vols.  I.  to  llL  8vo.  price  ~~ 
VoL  IV.  priee  lAt . 


Murray's  Eneyelopndia  of  Oeo- 


of»e  E 


Cei 


a  complete  Description 
Earth  r  cxhliiitlneiu  Relation  to  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,  lu  Phyricd  Stmctare. 
the  Naturd  History  of  each  Country,  ana 
tlie  Industry,  Commerce,  PoUtlcd  Institu- 
tions, and  Civil  and  Soeld  State  of  All 
Nations.  Second  Edition  1  with  81  Maps, 
and  upwards  ol  1,008  other  Woodcatt. 
8vo.  price  80*. 


Keale.  —  "  Bisen    firom    the 

Ranks  T'  Or,  Conduct  vtrtiu  Caste.  By 
the  Rev.  EnsxiNa  Nsa&b,M.A.,  Rector  ol 
Klrton,  Suilolk.   Fcap.  8vo.  price  8s. 


Nealc-The  Biehes  that  hxlng 

no  Sonow.   By  the  Rev.  EaiKxaa  Naixa* 
MJk.   Fep.Sro.  price  8e. 


Neale,-The  Earthly  Besting 

Placee  of  the  Just.    By  the  Rev.  Basxiaa 
NaALa,  M.A.  Fcp.Svo.  wllh  Woodents,  7e. 
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NEW  WORKS  AMD  NEW  EDITIONS 


Neale.— The  Olotfing  Scene  f  or 

CbilBtUiillj-aod  lafideUty  contrutcd  in  the 
hu.t  Uoun  of  Remarkable  Peraoni.  Bj  th« 
Rer.  Bbucimb  Nsai.k«  M.A.  New  Edi- 
tion. 3  Tola.  Ccp.  8vo.  price  12«.|  or  ecpa- 
i»t«l7,6i.  each. 

NewnuuL— Diaooqnet  addreited 

to  Mixed  Congrrgatlone.   Bj  Jobn  Hsmbv 
s,  Prleat  of  the  Oratoij  of  St.  PbUip 


Nbwmak. - 

Nari.    Second  Kditioa. 


8to.  pclea  18«. 


Oldaeret—The  Last  of  fhe  Old 

Squire*  i  A  Sketch.  Br  Cnsaie  Olim«bb. 
Eaq.,  of  Bas-Norawnonrj,  eooMtime  of 
Chrlit  Cbvrchi  Oiou.   Crown  8ro.  9e.  W. 


OldmizoB.— Oleuingi  fromPlo- 

eadlllf  to  Pen.  Br  J.  W.  Olowixom,  Com- 
maoder  R.N.    With  IlhutraUona    printed 


In  Coloon.    Poetflro. 


IJmttrtmdf. 


Opie  (Mn.)— MemorialB  of  the 

Life  of  Amelia  Ople,  Selected  and  Amnffcd 
from  her  LetterB,  Dlatiee,  and  other  Mann- 
acripta.  Br  Cbciua.  Loer  BBiaBTWBi.L. 
Second  B«Ui1ob  i  with  Portrait.  8ro.  price 
lOf.  M. 


Stray  Leaves  from  an  Aretie 

JoBTBal  i  or,  Etf htcca  Monthe  !■  the  Polar 
Regions  In  eearcb  of  Sir  John  Pranklin'a 
Xzpediilon.  Br  Lient.  S.  OtnoBM,  R.N., 
Commanding  tiM.S.V.Ptometr.  WTlth  Map 
and  4  colonred  Platea.  Poet  8f o.  price  1S«. 


Owen  Jones.— riowers  and  their 

Kindred  Tlioaghtf.  A  Serlei  of  Stannu. 
Br  MA.BT  AxKK  Bacon.  With  beaatifal 
llloatratlone  of  Flower*  prlntod  In  Coloan 

aOweuJone*.  ImpeiiafSvo.  price  SU.M. 
igantlj  boBBd  In  calf. 


Owena^Lectores  on  the  Com- 

Cratlre  Anatomy  and  Phrriolofj  of  the 
rertebratc  Animal*.  BjRxcaABO  Owbn. 
F.R.S.  Hanterian  Profeaeor  In  the  Rojrai 
CoUere  of  Surgeona.  New  Kdltlon,  cor- 
rected. 8vo.  wi»  Woodcuta.  [/•  tktprtm. 


Professor  Owen's  Leetores  on 

the  Compar*tlre  Anatnmr  and  Phjtiology 
of  the  Vcrtabnte  Animal*.  With  nnmer- 
o«*  WoodctMa.    VoL  1. 8vo.  price  14*. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Blaise 

Pascal.  Tranalated  from  the  French,  with 
Memoir,  Introdnctlon*  to  the  rarlou* 
Worka,  Editorial  Note*,  and  Appeadlce*. 
br  GaoBOB  Pbabcb,  Ea^.  B  vols,  post  Sro. 
with  Portrait.  Si*.  M. 


OaptalnFeel's  TrafelsinHaUA. 

—A  Ride  throngh  the  Nnblan  Ueacrc  tkf 
Captain  W.  Pbbi.,  R.N.  PostSvo.  wllk  a 
RoBt*  M^,  price  if. 


Pereira*s  Treatise  on  Pood  and 

Dice  With  Obaerrationa  on  the  Olct«llcBl 
Kcglmen  aulted  for  IMaMdarcd  Stat««  of 
theDlgeetIre  Organ*;  and  an  Aceoaat  of 
the  Dletarle*  of  aome  of  the  priBclpn]  Me- 
tropolltaa  and  ether  EattbUakaeBts  for 
Paapera,  Lnnatlca.CrlalBalSfChUdreaptke 
8lek|Ctc.  Sre.  lU. 


PeseheVs  Elements  of  Phyites. 

Translated  from  the  Garmaa.  with  Noton, 
by  K.  Wbs*.    With  DUgiaa*  and  ~ 
evts.  trola.fep.  8ro.pHee  8U. 


Phmips.-A  ikdde  to  CkelMy. 

By  JoBjf  PBtixtn.  M.A.  FJU8.  jJSjA.,  i 
Depoty  Reader  in  Oeology  In  Che  UnlmniKy 
of  Oxford.    Fonnh  Ktf  tloo,  corrected  to  tte 


Present 
price  i«. 


Tims  I  wiik  4  Pletee.    Fep.e*o. 


Phillips's   Slementary  Intro* 

dactlon  to  MlBoralogy.  A  New  EdMom, 
with  estcnalve  AlteearioB*  end  Addltloon, 
brH.  J  .  Baookb.  F.R.S.,  P.G-8.|  aad  W. 
H.  MnxBB,  M.A.,  FX9.8.,  Profeaaor  of 
Mlaevalofy  la  the  UaivefMlty  af  Cambrtdge. 
With  anaMroB*  Wood  ~ 
•vo.  price  IS*. 


PhiUips.—Pignjes  andDesoiip- 

'  tlon*  of  the  PalsMBolc  Fosalla  of  Corawall, 
Deron,  and  West  8omer*et|  ob*erred  la 
the  conna  of  the  Ordnance  Gaolodkal  Sar- 
rtj  of  that  District.  Br  Jokh  raiuun, 
M.A.  etc.     8ro .  with  CO  Flaws,  price  tt* . 


Captain  Portlook^s  Aeport  on 

the  Geology  of  the  Connty  of  Loadondcrrr, 
and  of  Parts  of  Tyroa*  and  Feaasaaga, 


CBamined  and  described  nnder  the  Anlao- 
rity  of  the  Maatcr^eneral  aad  Board  of 
Ordaaaee.  8ro.  with  48  Plates,  price  Ms. 


Power's  Sketohes  in  New  Zea- 
land, with  Pen  aad  Pencil.  FktHa  a  Jenraal 
kept  In  that  Country,  fh>m  Jolr  1818  lo 


Jane  18«8.    With  Pbtes 
Poat  8ro.  ISr. 


ur  i»w  lo 
Woodciu. 


Psychological  Inquiries,  in  a 

Series  of  E*aay*  Intended  to  Uhialtmte  the 
Iniaeaee  of  the  Physical  Orgaafaatioa  on 
the  Meatal  Fhcalriea.    Pep.  8«e.  price  i*. 


J 
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Pubnaa'a  Vade-Meciim  of  Fly- 

Flahioc  fur  Tront )  belag  a  eomplct*  Pne- 
tlcftl  IreatiM  oa  that  Branch  of  th«  Arc  of 
ADflingi  with  plain  and  eopiotu  Instmc- 
doM  for  the  Manafaetnreof  Artiielal  Flloa. 
Third  Edition,  witk  WoodenU.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  6«. 

Pyeroft's  Oonrsa    of  Sogliili 

Reading,  adapted  to  ercry  Taite  and  Ca- 
pacity t  With  Litcrarr  Anccdotee.  New 
and  cheaper  Edition,    rep. 8to.  price  ti. 


Dr.  Seeoe's  Medical  Guide  f  for 

the  nee  of  the  ClergT.  Hcade  of  Famllleei 
School*,  and  Jnnlor  iledieal  Praetllloaert : 
Compriainf  a  complete  Modem  Dlapcnsa- 
toiT.  and  a  Practical Treatlie  on  the  diatin- 

SnUainf  Sjmptoma,  Caaaea,  PrcTention, 
are,  and  PalUalioa  of  the  Diaeaaei  inrldent 
to  the  H  ooiaa  Frame.  Screntcenth  Edition , 
corrected  and  enlarged  hj  the  Author's 
Son,  Dr.  U.  Baaoa,  M.R.C.8.  etc.  Sro. 
price  lU. 


Bich*8  niustrated  Oompanion 

to  the  Latin  IMcUoDanr  and  Greek  Lexicon  i 
Forming  a  Oloeaarjr  of  all  the  Words  repre^ 
scnting  visible  Objects  connected  with  the 
Arta,  flannfaetarea.  and  Every-daj  Ufa  of 
the  Ancicnta.  With  Woodent  Rcfraeenta- 
tlona  of  nearlf  S,(IOO  Oblects  from  the 
A ntiqne.    Post  Sto.  priie  Sis. 


Sir  J.  Bicliaxd8on*8  Journal  of 

a  Boat  Voyage  throngh  Rnpert  's  Land  and 
tlie  Arctic  Sea,  In  Search  of  the  Diseoverjr 
Ships  under  Command  of  Hir  John  Franklin. 
With  an  Appendix  on  the  PhrsicalCeo- 
grapbr  of  North  America  }  a  Map,  Plates, 
and  WeodcnU.   S  toU.  Sro.  prlea  SU.  W. 


Horsemanship  9  or,  the  Art  of 

Rldiug  and  Managing  a  Horse,  adapted  to 
the  Gnidance  of  Culles  and  Gentlemen  on 
the  Road  and  la  the  Field  t  With  Inatrac^ 
tions  for  Breaking  in  Colts  and  Yooog 
Horses.  Br  Captain  RirnAnDsoN,  late  of 
the  4th  Light  Dragooas.  With  »  Line  Ba- 
gra* lags.    Square  crown  6to.  price  14f . 


Biddle*8  Complete  Latln-Enff- 

Usb  and  English- Latin  Dlctionarr.  for  the 
oa«  of  Colleges  and  Srhools.  htfw  and 
eheapcr  EMlimut  ravlaed  and  corrected. 
Svo.Sis. 

ni.ii.inii  / TheEagllsh-Latin  llletloaarr, 7«. 
0cpofatai7  ^  TheLafln-EngUfchDlctlonarf.lis. 


Biddle*s  Gopions  and  Oritieal 

LaHn-BogHah  Leslcon,  founded  on  the 
Oermao-Ciitln  Dictkmariae  of  Dr.  WUlfam 
Fround.  New  ami  tkamftr  Bdlitoa.  Foal 
4«o.  price  Sir.  6A 


Biddle*t  IMamond  Latim-Eag- 

lish  Dictionary  i  A  Guide  to  the  Meanlna, 
Qoality,  and  right  Accentnatioa  of  Latio 
Classical  Wocda.   Royal  Stmo.  price  4s. 

Bivers's  Rose- Amateur's  Onide) 

containing  ample  Deacriptlons  of  all  the 
toe  leading  rarietiesof  Roses,  regularly 
classed  in  their  respcetite  Families:  thelt 
HIetoey  and  Mode  of  Culture.  Fifth  antf 
cAcaper  Edition,  mock  improred.  Fcp. 
Svo.  price  Is. M. 

Dr.  S.  BoUnion's  Chreek  and 

EagHsh  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  TeatanMat. 
A  new  Edition,  revised  and  in  great  pari 
re-written.    Svo.  price  ISs. 

Boger8.—EB8ay8  seleeted  ftom 

Contributions    to  the  Edinburgh  Review 
By  HsMSr  Bovsas.  2  vols.  Svo.  price  24t. 

Dr.  Boget'a  Thesanms  of  Eng^ 

Ush  Words  and  Phrasca  elaasMed  and  a»> 


aged  ao  as  to  faciliute  the  Rspression 
of  Idcaa  and 


list  in  Uteimry  Composi* 
tion.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Medium  8vo.  price  14«. 

Bowton's  Debater  I  A  Series  of 

complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debatca,  and 
Queatloas  for  IMscosaioai  with  ample 
refereacesto  the  bast  Sources  of  Information 
on  each  particatar  Topic.  New  Bdltloa. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  0«. 

Letters  of  Baohael  Lady  Bn»- 

scll.    A  New  Edition.  Includiag   several 
■apubllshed  Letters.    With  PorUalta,  Vlg. 
nettes,  sad  Facsimile.     S  vols,  post  Svo 
price  ISs. 

The  Life  of  William  Lord  Bos- 

sell.  By  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Joarv  BiM- 
aBU>,  kl-P.  The  Fourth  Edition,  complete  in 
Oae  Volume  i  with  a  Portrait  engraved  on 
Steal  by  8.  Bellia.    Post  Svo.  price  lOt.  M. 


St.  John  (the  Hon.  P.)— Bambles 

la  Search  of  Sport,  la  Germany,  Fruneo, 
Italy,  and  Rusria.  Br  the  Honourable 
FBnBiv*.vi>Sfr.  JoH».  With  Four  coloured 
Plasaa.  Poot8vo.pclea9e.M. 

St.  John  (H.>— The  Indian  Ar- 

chipelagoi  Its  History  and  Present  State. 
Br  HoRAoa  St,  Joax.  S  vols,  post  Svo. 
price  Sis. 

Kr.  St.  John^s  Work  on  Egypt. 


An  Bayptlan  PUgrimagc.    BtJaisss 
AnacsTvs  St.  Joniv.    S  vols,  poet  Svo.  Sir. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


8L  John  (J.  A.)— TbMe  and 

Back  AffalB  la    Search   of    Baaaty.     By 
J.  A.  8*.  Jouf.   SToU.poatSro.su. 

The  Saints  our  Example.  By 

tha  Aubor  of   IMt*n  f  mm  XMun 
PrUn4»,  ate.    Fep.  8? o.  priea  7«> 

SehmltB.— nstosy  of  Ckreeee, 

tnm  tka  BarlUst  Tfawa  to  tka  TaUar  of 


Sir  Edward  8eaward*a  Narrn- 


^ klar  « 

Cofinlk  by  the  Roauaa,  B.C.  14%  aidalf 
baaad  apoa  Biabop  Tblrlvall'a  HUtoiy  of 
Qraaca.  Br  Dr.  LaoiiaAao  Soufirs* 
P.R.8Jt.  Raetor  oftiiaHlfh  Sahool  of  Ula- 
NavBdttloa.    Uom.  piiea  7*.  M. 


tire  of  bU  Sblpwraek,  and  ronaeaiMBt  Dla- 
corcry  of  eeitala  lalitoda  la  the  C^clbbtea 
Sea.  lliM  Bdltloa.  S  voU.  poatBro.  SU. 
—As  ABBisaxKMT*  la  ISao.  price  St.  6^ 


The  Semon   In  tte   Mount. 

Printed  by  C.  Whltdofhaai,  twlforadr 
with  the  rAaat*  BiMer  boudooddaapod. 
Maw.  price  ElfhteoapoMa. 


The  Sezmen   on  the  Koant. 

Printed  on  SIlTori  with  Picture  8ab|eeU, 
nnawrena  Laadeeape  and  lUuttatifa  Vlr- 
aettci,  and  lUnmlnated  Borden  In  Oom 
and  Colo«««  dealfaed  by  M.  LnrBX^LB  ou 
Bois'Oau^is.  Sonata  Ifltoo.  price  In 
onamenul  boards.  One  Omlaoni  or  Sl«.  M. 
boandln  iMMoeco. 


Self-Benial  the  Preparation  for 

Kaitcr.    By  the  Author  of  Lftttn  to  mg 
Vmknowm  PrUuA,$Mc.    Fep.  Sto.  Sf.  0d. 


SewelL— Amy  Herhert.    By  a 

Ladj.  Bdlted  by  tha  Rev.  W.  8aVBX.L, 
B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Eseter  CoUefre, 
Oxford.    New  Edltioa.    Fep.  Svo.  prlec  6«. 


SeweIL-~The  Earl'a  Baaghter. 

By  the  Anther  of  ^aip  'Btrktrt.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Smwbu..  B.  D.  S  toU.  fep. 
Sro.tc. 

SeweIl.~Oertnidei  A  Tale.  By 

the  Author  of  Amf  Htrhtrt,  Edited  by 
the  Ber.  WT.  Bswua.  B.D.  New  EdIUon. 
Fep.Sfo.  priee^. 


SewelL— Zrfmeton  Parsona^i  A 

Tale  for  Children,  on  the  practical  Uae  of 
a  Portion  of  the  Church  CatcchUei.  By 
the  Anthor  ^oip  Btrktvt.  Edited  by  the 
Rot.  W.  Sawux,  B.D.  Mew  Ediaon. 
t  ToU.  fep.  Svo.  price  Uf. 


Sewell.— KacgaretPtrdvaL  By 


Author  of  ^«|r  HtHert,  BditoA  bw 
the  Rev.  W.  8«^i.L,  B.D.  Now  XdltfaK. 
S  ToU.  fep.  8vo.  price  ISi. 

By  fh«  WBM  ^af Aer, 

Katharine  Aahton.    Hew  Bdi- 

tMn.   S  ToU.  fep.  Sro.  ptiee  ISk 


The  Bxpezleiiee  of  lift.    New 

■ditloa.    Fep.  Bro.  prlec  7«.<dL 

Beading!  for  a  Month  Prepara- 


tory to  Condraadoa  t  CoapOcd 

Worha  of  Writcra  of  the  Eariy  and  of  the 

KaclUh  Chareh.    Fep.  Sro.  price  tr.  M. 


Beadlnga    ftr  Every  Bay  in 

Lent  t    Conplled   Aroai   the   Writlnga    of 
n JnaaMT  TAfi«ft.    Fep.  Sro.  io. 


Shar^a  Hew  British  Oasetteer, 

or  Tanof  raphlcal  tMetioaainr  of  the  Britiah 
lalaaoa  and  Narrow  Soaa  t  Cooiprlaittg  coa- 
dae  Oescftpdona  of  about  Sisty  Thoanad 
Placea.  Seat*.  Natural  Featurea,  and  O^ 
jecta  of  Note*  founded  oa  tto  beat  Autka. 
rillee  I  full  Pattlculara  of  the  Bouudarice, 
RofUtered  Rlertora,  etc.  of  the  PatUa. 
■entary  Boronghs  i  wkh  a  referuace  under 
erery  name  to  the  Sheet  of  tha  Ordaaaeo 
Surrey,  aa  Air  aa  eoapUted  i  and  an  Ap- 

K»ndiz,  contalnlnf  a  Oeavul  View  of  Um 
eaoureea  of  the  United  Kta^doai.  n  Bhart 
Chronolooy.  and  an  Abatract  of  certaia 
ReauiU  oTthe  Coneua  of  UU.  S 
price  Xi.  Me. 


The  Family   Shakspearef    in 

which  nolhluf  la  added  to  the  Original 
Test  I  but  thoae  Worda  and  BKprearioaa 
■re  mmitttd  which  cannot  with  propriety 
be  read  aloud.  By  T.  BowBi.aBf  E8i|. 
F.B.8.  New  Edition,  in  voluawa  for  the 
Pocheti  with  U  VFood 
Designs  by  Snlrtce,  Hi 
AxtUts.    8  ToU.  f cp.  Sto.  price 

•••  Alao  a  Xita«A»T  EDTTMirt  ^Oam 
Voluae.    Medina  Sro.  price  Sla. 


Short  Whist)  Its  Bise,  Pro> 

greaa,  and  Laws  t    With  Obaervatloaa  ta 

nwheaay  one 

aUo  the  Lawa 

CribbMa, 

NewSAtloa ;  to  which  are  added,  Praeopts 

forTyroa.  By  Mrs.  B****  Fep.Sro.S». 


OS  t  wiia  uoaarruuoaa  i« 
a  Wlilat  Plajor.  Coatalalag 
of  Ploaet,  Caaaiao,  Ecacto, 
igaaawn.  By  M^lor  A  •  •  •  •  ' 
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Sinclair.— The  Jonrn^  of  Life. 

Bt  CATBBmslia  SlHCLAIB,    AvthAT  of   Tk€ 

Burimn$  0/  Ukjt  (i  volt.  fep.  8to.  price 
lOi.)  NewB4lltfc»B,c«r«eeted  aadcakifcd. 
Fep.  8ro.  prie*  k$. 

Sir  Roger  de  Ooverley.  From 

Th*  5*M««««r.  With  Notes  and  Illutnu 
llom  \j  W.  Hsivmr  Wilis:  •»*  Twelve 
Ine  Wood  BoffraTiac*,  bjr  John  TlinnpeoB 
fh»i  Deelfne  by  Fusdikick  Tatlir 
Crown  8to.  price  Ut. boards;  or  ije.  bonad 
In  noroeco.— A  Cheap  Edition,  wlthovt 
WoodcnUfln  16mo.  price  One  ShllUar* 

Smee'B  Elemente   of  Eleoiro- 

lIeiaUni||7.   Third  KdUlon,  rcTitcd,  cor- 


icctcd,  and  conslderablj   rnlaci^i  with 
Klcetrotypcs    and     nmnerone 


Pont  8*0.  price  lOfl.  M. 


in    Woodente. 


Smith's  Sacred  A]ma]B.HS»ered 

Annalat  Vol.  III.  The  OentUe  National 
or.  The  Hietorr  and  Religion  of  the 
Ivyptians,  Assniane,  BabylnnianafMedes. 
Pcrelana,  OreeM.  and  Romaaa,  coUccted 
from  andent  antbota  and  II0I7  fieriptntc, 
and  inelndinf  the  recent  dltcorerlct  In 
Kgyptinn,  Perainn,  and  Aaejihui  Inanlp- 
tionsi  Formlnf  a  complete  connection  of 
Snored  and  ProCuie  HlatorT.aad  ahewlnf 
the  Falf  tment  of  Sacred  Prophecy.  B7 
Osonon  Smttb,  F.A.8.,  ate.  In  Tvo  Pai«a« 
crown  8to.  price  ISi. 

Jif  tk0  tmmt  Amtktr, 

Sacred   Aimalai  Vol.  I.    The 

Patrlarehal  AfOi  or.  Rcecarches  Into  the 
Hlatory  and  Reliflon  of  Mankind,  from  the 
Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Death  of 
Iinnc.    Crown  8vo.  price  lOe. 


Sftcred  AmiiQs :  VoL  IL    The 

Hebrew  People  t  or.  The  History  nnd  Re- 
lljlon  of  the  Israelites,  from  the  Origin  of 
this  Nation  to  the  Time  of  Christ.  In  TVo 
Parts,  crown  8ro.  price  ISs. 


The  Work!  of  the  Ber.  Sydney 

Smith  I  inelttding  his  Contrlbntlons  tothr 
Bdlnhnrfh  Reviow.  Thren  Bditlons,  n* 
fsUowsi— 

I.  l«BB*mT  EDinoir  (the  FnnrfA).  te  S 
vols.    8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  Iff. 

t.  Cnmplets  In  Okb  Voldmb,  with  Por- 
trait and  Vignetto.  Sonnre  crown 
Sro.  price  Sis.  cloth  1  or  90*.  calf. 

S.  A  Nnv  KBmoM,  In  >  rots,  fep*  prlcoflls. 

The  Bev.  Sydney  Smith'a  Ble- 

meoury  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
delivered  at  ttan  Rorsl  Instltntlon  in  the 
Years  1804.  UM,  and  UW.  Second  BdltloB. 
Sro.  price  111. 


The  Lifb  and  Oorrefpondence  of 

the  late  Robert  Sonthey.  Edited  by  his 
Son,  the  Rev.  CCMooranT,  M. A.  Vicar 
of  Ardlelgh.  With  Portraltai  and  Lands, 
cape  lUnstrations.    6  vols,  post  8vo.  SSs. 

Soiithey<k  Life  of  Wesley)  and 

Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism.  New 
Edition,  with  Not«s  and  Additions,  by  the 
late  Samnel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Esq.,  and  the 
Ute  Alexander  Knos.Rsq.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.C.C.SoovBnv.M  A.  9vols.8vo.wlth 
S  Portmlts,  price  SSs. 

Sonthey's  Commonplace  Books. 

Compdslng—l.  Choice  Pusageai  with  Col- 
lections for  the  Hbtory  of  Manners  and 
Litetatnre  in  England  1  S.  Special  Collec. 
tions  on  vnrlons  Hlstoriral  and  Thaological 
Snbjccts  I  8.  Analytical  Read  lags  In  various 
branches  of  Lltrratnrei  aB4r4.  Orlgiani 
Memoranda,  Literary  and  Mlicellaneons. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.Wabtxk,  B.D. 
4  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  price  £i  18t. 

Bach  CsmaMnnfnce  B—k,  complete  la  It 
self,  may  be  had  separately  as  follows  1— 

rimsT  BnBMS-CHOICB  PABSA0K8.  18«. 

Smo  Snnns-BPECIAL  COLLECTIONS. 
Ms. 

8to9  SBmm-ANALTTICAL  RBAOINOe. 

Sis. 

4tb  Sbbibs-ORIOINAL  MEMORANDA. 

Sis. 

BohertSoathey'sCompletePoet- 

Ical  Works  I  containing  all  the  Author's  last 
Introdnctlons  and  Notes.  Complete  In  One 
Volume,  with  Portmlt  and  IHjniettc.    M« 
dlum  8vo.  price  Sis.  cloth  1  4Ss.  bound  In 
morocco.  Or  In  lOvnls.  fcn.8vo.wlth  Pov 
trait  nad  19  Plnies,  price  Ms. 


Select  Works  of  the  Brlttoli 

Poets  1  from  Chancer  to  Lovslace,  indn- 
sive.  With  Biographical  Sketches  by  the 
Inu  lioBBBT  SoiiTBST.  ModiumSvo.]" 


Sonthey's  The  XHietor  etc  Oom- 

Ilcte  In  OnsVolnme.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
.  W.  Wautsb,  B.D.  With  Portrait,  Vlf- 
nette,  Bnst,  and  coloured  Plate.  NawScl- 
tloB.    Sqnnre  crown  8vo.  prieoSls. 


Sir  James  Stephen^  Leetnres 

on  th«  Historr  of  Prnace. 
S  vols.  Sro.  pnca  Ms. 


Sir  James  Stephen's  Besgys  In 

~  ■  ~  the  Bdin 

Svob.Sro. 


Ecclesiastical  Bbigraphyi  f 
r.    nMBdM 


burgh  Rovlow. 

price  S4s. 
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NEW  W0BK8  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Stonehenge.— The  ttxeyhoiind  i 

BclBf  •  TrtM\M  OB  the  Art  of  Breedtav, 
lUarinf ,  MulTnbitiir  Grcfhoundt  for  FaE* 
lie  Banniari  tb«tr  DlMwet  kad  Treai- 
men  t  CoBtdoing  alio,  Bale*  for  the  Mb- 
nB<ement  of  Conralor  Bfeetlnf*,  «ad  for 
tb«  Doclsioa  of  Coar««t.  B7  SroMBBBif oB, 
With  BUBOTOBB  PortralU  of  OrejIiovBds, 
etc.,  CBgTBTtd  OB  Wood,  bb4  b  Fn>Btl»> 
place  engrvftd  oa  Steal.  Sqaara  ciowa 
tvo.  pxica  Sl«. 


Stow.  — The  Training  Syitem, 

the  Moral  TValaiBf  School,  aad  the  Noriaal 
Scmlaarj  Car  prcpariBr  School  Trainer*  and 
OoremcHaa.  oy  Davw  Stow.  Esq., 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  OLufOW  Nnrmal 
Free  Semlaary.  Teath  Edition  1  with  Plate* 
and  VToodcuu.    Po*C  8ro.  price  U. 


Dr.  Sutherland'!  Journal  of  a 

Voyaya  In  BaAa'*  Bar  aad  Barrow  *• 
Strait*,  In  the  Year*  1810  and  1861,  per- 
forned  bf  H.  M.  Ship*  Lrndf  FrmmkHm 
and  Sophia,  ander  the  conuaand  of  Mr. 
William  Pcnnv,  in  •eaieh  of  the  Ml>«Bf 
Crew*  of  H.  M.  Ship*  Errius  and  Terror. 
with  Charts  and  IllBatntSona.  S  vela. 
poat  8ro.  prica  7Jt. 


Tkte. 


the 


Strength  of  Ma- 
terial* t  coBtainlngTailoaa  orlfinal  aad  «■«> 
fnl  Fonanla,  apadany  applied  to  iSihnlar 
Bridi^es,  Wronght  Iroa  and  Caat  Iron 
Beams,  etc.  BtTboicai  Tats,  PJI.A.8. 
•ro^pflca  te.W. 


Taylor.— Loyola:  and  Jeenitiam 

in  It*  Rodlments.'     ^f  I*aao    Tatlob. 
Poat  9ro.  with  a  Medallioa,  prica  lOt.  M. 


Taylor.-WesleyandKethodism. 

By  Isaac  Tat  lob.    Post  tro.  with  a  Por- 
trait, price  10*.  M. 


Theoloffia   Oermanlcai    which 

setteth  forth  maav  fair  llBeamaBta  of  DlTlae 
Tmih,  and  •alth  very  lofty  aad  lordy 
Thlnf*  tonchinf  a  Perfect  Life.  Tran* 
lated  by  BtrsAmtA  Wikbworts  i  With  a 
Preface  by  the  Rer.  Charlbs  Kiitosxbt  ; 
and  a  Letter  by  ChcTaller  BwsBii.  Pep. 
prices*. 


ThirlwalL—The  mstory  of 

Greece.  Br  the  Blcht  Rer.  the  I>obd 
Bisaop  of  St.  Dattd^s  (the  Rer.  Connop 
Thiflwall) .  An  improreo  Library  Edition  1 
with  Mapa.  B  toU.  Sto.  price  S*.  \9t. 

Also,  an  Kdltlon  In  8  vols.  fcp.  8to.  with 
Tlffoett*  Titles,  price  98*. 


Thomaon  (The  Be^.W.)— An  Out- 
line of  the  Law*    of  ThoBahtt   BcIbw   • 


Tieatlae  oa  Pare  and 

the  Rer.  W.  TiiOMSOir, 

Tutor  of  Queen**  Collefc,  Oxford. 

Edition ,  enlarged .    Fcp  .llro.  prica  7*.  9d. 


Thomaon'a  Tahlea  of 

at  Three,  Foar,  Fonr-asd-a'half,  and  FIvw 
per  Cent.,  from  One  Poaad  to  Tea  Tho«- 
*aiid,  and  from  1  to  SS6  Day*,  in  a  regvlar 
prorreuion  of  Sinfle  Day*;  with  Incercat 
at  all  the  shore  Rate*,  fromOnetoTvelre 
Month*, and  from  One  to  Ten  Year*.  Ala«, 
nan  eiou*  ot  her  Table  ■  of  Rzchaafcs ,  TloiC , 
and  Discoaats.    New  Edltloa.  \Smo.  8«. 


Thomaon's  Seaaona.  Edited  by 

BoLTOiv  CoRKCr,  Esq.  Illvitrated  wHh 
ScTenty-sereo  fine  Wood  Eaparfng*  fron 
Deiign*  by'llember*of  the  Etching Cla^b. 
Sqaare  crown  8ro.  price  Sl«.  etoth  (  oc» 
bound  in  morocco. 


Thornton.— Zohrab  |  or,  a  Mid- 

*am<ner  Day**  Dream :  And  other  Poemia. 
ByWiULXAjiT.TBOBirroif.  Fcp.8ro.3i.6dl. 


Todd  (Oharlea).— A  Seriea   of 

Tables  of  the  Area  and  Clrcamfemee  •f 
Circles;  the  Solidity  and  Sopaifelea  of 
Hphere*;  the  Area  aad  Length  of  the  Dia- 
gonal of  Squares ;  and  the  SpecMc  Orartty 
of  Bodies,  etc.  By  Cbabx«s  Tobb,  Ma- 
glneer.  The  Second  Edition.  Ii 
and  extended.    Post  8ro.  price  w. 


The  Thmnh  Bible  f  or,  Verbmn 

Soasplternam.  Br  3.  Tatlor.  Being  aa 
Epitome  of  the  Old  and  New  TestameBta 
In  English  Verse.  Reprinted  Irmb  the 
RdiUoB,  of  len,  boBBd  and  claapad.  Ib 
•4aM>.  inlca  RIghteeapcnce. 


Townaend.— TheUyes  of  Twelve 

Eminent  Judges  of  the  Last  and  of  the  Pre- 
sent Centofy.  By  W.  C.  Towi*«i}r»,  Eiq., 
MJl.,  Q.C.    S  voU.  8ro.  price  28*. 


Townaend.— Modem  State  Tri- 
als, revised  and  fllaatnted  wHh  Bsnys  sad 
Motes.  Br  W.  C.  TowasBXDt  Esq.,  M.A. 
Q.C .    3  rols.  8ro.  price  80». 


Sharon  Tnmer^a   Sacred  Hia- 

tory  of  the  World,  attampted  to  he  Philo* 
sopMcally  considered,  la  a  Series  of  Letter* 
to  a  Son.  New  Edition,  rerlacd  by  the 
Author's  Son,  the  Rer.  8.  TvBurim. 
S  rols.  |)ost  Sro.  price  31*.  <d. 


I 


PUBLISHED  BT  LONGMAN,  B&OWN,  ahd  Co. 
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THE   TRAVELLERS  LIBRART, 

la  covne  of  PabUe*aen  In  Volamet  at  Half-a-Crowa,  and  In  ParU  price  On«  SbilUof  each. 
ComprUlof  books  of  Taloable  Inforaiatlon  and  acknowledged  merit,  In  a  form  adapted  for 
reading  vhile  TrareUlng,  and  alio  of  a  character  that  frill  reader  them  worthy  of  preierraUon. 


yOL.    I.    MACAULAY*B  B8SAY8  on  VTARRBN  BASTINGS  and  LORD  CLITB  .. 

II.    BS8AY8  on  PITT  ti  CHATHAM,  RANKB  ft  GLADSTONE    » 

III.    LAING'S  BESIDBNCE  In  NORWAY 3 


$.  4. 

'i  6 


IV,    PPBIFFBR'S  VOYAGE  ROUND  the  WORLD    > 

V.    BOTHEN }  or,  TRACES  of  TRAVEL  from  the  EAST 2 

VI.    MACAVLAVS  RS8AY8  on  ADDISON,  WALPOLB,  and  LORD  BACON  2 

VII.    HUC'S  TRAVELS  IN  TARTARY,  etc > 

VIII.    THOMAS  HOLCROrr'S  MEMOIRS    3 

IX.    WERNE'S   AFRICAN  WANDERINGS    3 

X.   Mrs.  JAMESON*S  SKETCHES  In  CANADA 3 

XI.    JERRMANN'S   PICTURES  from  ST.  PETERSBURG    3 

XII.   The  Rbv.O.  R.  GLEIG'S  LEIPSIC  CAMPAIGN    3 

XIII.  HUGHES*S  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIBS    3 

XIV.  SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD'S  NARRATIVE  3 

XV.    ALEXANDRE' DUMAS*  MEMOIRS  of  a  MAITRE-D'ARMBS    3 

XVI.  OUR  COAL-FIBLDS  and  OUR  COAL  PITS     3 

XVII.  MCCULLOCH'S  LONDON )  and  GIRONIBRE'S  PHILIPPINES 8 

XVIIL    SIR  ROGER  DE  COVBRLEYiand  SOUTHBY*S  LOVE  STORY    2 

XIX.    LORD  CARLISLB*S  LECTURES  AND  ADDRRSSP^i  and  \  ,    . 

JEFFREY'S  ESSAYS  on  SWIFT  and  RICHARDSON  ....  / *    * 

XX.    HOPE'S  BIBLB  In  BRITTANY  and  CHASE  la  BRITTANY    2    6 

XXI.  THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH  I  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  CREATION  2    6 

XXII.    MBMOIR  of  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON ;  and  LIFE  of  MARSHAL  TURBNNR  S    6 

XXIU.     ILANKB'S  FERDINAND  and  MAXIMIUAN:  and  TURKBYl  .. 

and  CHRISTENDOM J  ""• '    * 


XXIV. 


BARROW'S    CONTINENTAL   TOURi  and    FBRGUSON'S\  ,    . 

SWISS  MEN  and  SWISS  MOUNTAINS / *    " 


XXV.    SOUVESTRB'S     ATTIC    PHILOSOPHER   in    PARIS    andl 
WORKING  MAN'S  CONFESSIONS / 


9    6 


XXVL    MAC  AULA  Y*S  ESSAYS  on  LORD  BYRON,  and  the  COMIC  DRAMAO  ,    « 
TISTS;  and  hie  SPKBCHEB  on  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM /  '    <* 

XXVII.    SHIRLEY  BROOKS'S    RUSSIANS  of   the  SOUTH  i  and  \  .    . 

Dx.  KEMP'S  INDICATIONS  of  INSTINCT    / *    * 

XXVUI.    LANMAN'S  ADVENTURES  In  the  WILDS  of  NORTH  AMERICA S 

XXIX.    Dk  CUSTINE'S  RUSSIA,  Abridged    S 

XXX.    SELECTIONS  from  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  WRITINGS.  Vol.  I ? 

XXXI.    BODENSTBOT  and  WAGNER'S  SCHABIYL  i  and   M'CUL-l  « 

LOCH'S  RUSSIA  and  TURKBY ) • 

XXXII.  LAINO*S  NOTES  of  a  TRAVELLER*  First  Series 3 

XXXI I I .  DURR  IBU*S  MOROCCO  i  and  an  ESSAY  on  MORHONISM   3 
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NEW  W0EK8  AKD  NEW  EDITIONS. 


Sharon  TmriMr't  Blitory  ofBng- 

Uad  daring  the  MUdlc  Ag«*t  CoaprlsiBg 
tb«  ll«l«B«  froM  the  Normu  ronqnett  to 
the  AeceadoBof  Heiirr  VUI.  niih  EdiUon, 
revlged  bfthe  Rer.  8.  Tukhui.  4toU. 
8vo.  price  Me. 

Sharon  Tamer**  BOstory  of  the 

ABflo-SesoBe,  frmn  the  Rerllcet  Period  to 
the  Nomea  Coaqiieet.  The  Serenth  Kdl-  ' 
tloB,    rerfeed    by  the  Her.   8.  Tukmbb. 
S  voU.  8fo.  price  M$. 

Dr.  TQrton*s]Caiiiial  ofthe  Land 

•ad  Frcehveter  Shelli  of  the  BHtUh  U. 
leads.  New  Edltloa  with  conalderablc  Ad- 
ditions i  kjJomn  Einr^RD  Qbat.  With 
WoodcDte,  BBd  19  eolonred  PUtce.  Poet 
8vo.  price  lit. 

Dr.  Ure*a  Dictionary  of  Azta, 

Meaafutaree  ead  Mince  i  Coatainlaf  a 
clear  I^ipoeitloa  of  their  Priaciplee  and 
Practice.  The  Ponrth  Rdltlon,  niaeh  ea- 
Urged  and  corrected  throaghnati  with  all 
the  iBromation  comprised  in  the  Supplf 
mtmt  of  Recent  Jmmromemewtt  brought 
down  to  the  Present  lline.  and  lacorporated 
la  the  Otofieaarir.  Most  of  the  Articles 
being  entlrelj  re-writtea.  and  ssany  New 
Articles  now  flrst  added.  With  nearlj 
1,600  Woodcats.  S  vols.  Sro.  price  80*. 

Waterton.—Eaaayi  on  Natual 

HIatorr,  chleflj  Omithologf.  BjCWa- 
TBBToif,  Esq.  With  SB  Aatoblecmphr  of 
the  Author  and  Vlewsof  Walton  Hall.  New 
and  cheaper  Sdltloa.  S  toU.  fep.  8vo.  lOt. 

Separately  t  Vol.  1.  (First  .Series),  is.  M. 
VoL  II.  (^coBd  Seriee),  4».  M. 

Alario  Watto*a  Lyrlea  of  the 

Heart,  aad  other  Poeas.  With  41  hichly- 
falahed   Line  BngraTtnga,    eseeated  es- 

(ressljr  for  the  work  by  the  aiest  eadaeat 
aintera  and  Bagrarers.  Baaare  crowa  Bvo. 
price  81«.  8d.  boards,  or  4lf.  boaad  la  bm- 
roeco  t  nroof  Impresslaas,  f8«.  boanb. 

Wehater  and  Parkea'a  Eney- 

eloptsdla  of  Doaiestic  Beoaossyi  CoatprislBg 
snch  sabjccts  as  are  mast  ImaMdIatcly 
.  ooaaected  with  HonsekeeplBBi  As*  The 
CoBstrvctloa  of  Domestic  Baltces,  with 
the  Modee  of  Warmlag,  TeBtllatlag,  and 
LIghtiag  them— A  Description  of  the  vari 
one  Articles  of  ParBltnre«  with  the  Natare 
orthclrMaterlale— Duties  of  Serraats,  etc. 
NawBdIUoai  withnaarly  1,000  Woodeatt, 
8ro.  price  Mia. 

Wheeler.— The  Geography  of 

Hcrodotas  DeTdopcd  .Ksplalaed .  aad  lUas- 
Crated  ftom  Modera  Researches  aad  DIs- 
eoveries.  By  J.  Talbots.  Whbbuib, 
F.RO  8.   Sve.wltk  Maps  aad  Plans. 


The 


Umiich'a  Pqpnlar  Tables   Ibr 

asccrtalalBf  thcValae  of  LifehoM,  Lc 

hold,  and  Charrh  Property.  Benewal  Fl . 

etc.    Third  Kditloa,  whh  addlHoaal  Thblea 
of  Natural  or  Hyperbolic  Logarlthma,  TH- 

FBBometry,    Astreaomy,  Geographj, 
ost  8to.  price  9«. 

Lady^Vniloiighby*8  Diary  (1S85 

to  1668).    Priatcd,  ortiameBted,  aad  1 
la  the  style  of  the  Period  to  which 
DJafjr  refers  New  Kdltloa )  ia  Two  Ps 
Square  fcp.  8ro.  prire  8«.  each,  beard*  i  Br, 
boaad  la  moiocoo,  18e.  each. 


Wltanot'a  Abridgment  of  Blacik- 

stoae's  Commentaries  oa  the  L«ws  of  Xb- 
gland,  lateaded  for  the  uee  of  Yonag  Pcr> 
anas,  aad  comprised  ia  a  aerirs  of  l^ettoro 
from  a  Father  to  his  Daaghtrr.  A  Now 
Edition*  corrected  and  broaigfet  dowBtotkc 
Present  Day,  by  Sir  JoBj«  R.  RABDUnr 
WiLMOT.  Bart.,  Barrlater  at  lAw,Rccardar 
of  Warwick.    ISara.  price  6e.  6^ 


Tonge.— A  New  Engliah-Chvek 

Lexicon  i  Contaialag  all  the  Oreek  Words 
used  by  Writers  of  good  Aathoritr.  ^C. 
D.  YoMoa,  BJi.    Post  4to.  price  lis. 


Yonge*a  New  lAtin   Oradoi: 

Conulnlng  ereiT  Word  ased  by  the  Pocte 
of  good  Xathorlty.  By  Authomr  aad  for 
the  use  of  EtoB,  WestadBster,  Wfacheeter, 
Harrow,  Charterhoare,  aad  Bagby  Schools : 
Slag's  College,  Loadoa  i  aad  llarU»of«i(h 
College.  Third  Rdltloa,  carefally 
aad  ciiectsd.    Paat  8fo.  prire  9s. 


Tonatt.— The  Hone.   9y  Wll- 

UAM  YooATt.  With  a  Treallae  or  Diaadht. 
ANewBdIiion;  withaamcroas  Wood  Ea- 
graviags  from  D«sigas  by  WUUaai  Harrsy. 
(Messrs.  Loagmaa  aad  Co.*s  EdMoB  shoald 
be  ordered).    Sro.  pricB  18». 


Tonatt.— The  Dog.  By  WIlliBm 

YooATT.  A  New  Bditlaa}  with  aameiaas 
Sagrarlags  from  DealgBS  by  WUUaM  Har- 
8to.  6f. 


Zii]npt*a  Larger  Qraaunar  of 

the  Latla  Laagaaga.  Traaslated  aad  adapted 
for  the  ase  of  the  BagUeh  8tadeBla,b7  Dr. 
L.  BeaiiiTS,  F.R.8.1CI,  Rector  of  the  High 
SchoelofRdlnbaighi  With  aameroas  Ad.* 
dltloas  aad  Corrcctloas  by  the  Aathor  sad 
Traaalator.  The  T^lrd  B4li 
revised ;  wlthaaladi 


ItloB,  thoeoaghly 
Sro.  piioB  Ms. 


8q9iemb0rf  1854. 


LMsdoni  Frialtd  bj  M.  llAMif,  Irj  Luia,  FUenioMir  Bov. 
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